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PREFACE. 


For  several  reasons,  the  history  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  particularly  in  the  early  times,  is  not  surpassed 
in  interest  by  that  of  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  United 
States,  or  perhaps  of  the  whole  republic.  Notable 
among  these  reasons  are  the  antiquity  of  these  terri- 
tories as  Spanish  provinces — ^for  they  were  the  first  to 
be  occupied  by  Europeans,  and  ten  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  a  Historia  de  la 
Nueva  Mexico  was  published;  the  peculiar  Pueblo 
civilization,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Mayas  in  the  south,  found  among  the  aborigines  of 
this  land,  and  maintaining  itself  more  neariy  in  its 
original  conditions  than  elsewhere  down  to  the  present 
day ;  the  air  of  romance  pervading  the  country's  early 
annals  in  connection  with  the  Northern  Mystery, 
quaint  cosmographic  theories,  and  the  search  for  fabu- 
lous empires  in  Cibola,  Teguayo,  and  Quivira;  the 
ancient  belief  in  the  existence  of  immense  mineral 
treasures  as  supplemented  by  the  actual  discovery  of 
such  treasures  in  modern  times ;  the  long  and  bloody 
struggle  against  raiding  Apaches,  the  Ishmaelites  of 
American  aborigines ;  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  broad  region  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States;  the  fact  that  the  eastern  portion,  unlike  any 
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other  territory  of  the  republic,  is  stiD  inhabited  mainly 
by  a  Spanish-speaking  people;  its  position  on  the 
national  frontier;  its  peculiarities  of  physical  config- 
uration and  climate ;  and  finally,  the  marvellous  strides 
towards  prosperity  in  the  last  decade,  of  a  country 
formerly  regarded  as  an  unpromising  section  of  the 
Great  American  Desert 

That  the  annals  of  these  countries,  so  extensive  both 
chronologically  and  territorially,  are  compressed  into 
one  volume  of  this  History  of  the  Pacific  States,  while 
seven  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  record  of  a  sister 
province,  California,  is  a  fact  that  may  seem  to  require 
a  word  of  explanation,  though  it  is  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  deliberately  formed  and  announced  at  the  out- 
set All  Spanish-American  provinces  are  in  certain 
respects  so  similar  in  their  annals  one  to  another  that 
it  was  and  is  believed  sufficient  and  best  in  a  compre- 
hensive work  like  this  to  present  the  minutise  of  local 
and  personal  happenings  of  but  one.  California  was 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  not  only  because  of  its  modem 
prominence,  but  because  ite  records  are  remarkably 
perfect,  and  because  its  position  on  the  coast,  facilitat- 
ing intercourse  with  Mexico  and  foreign  nations,  its 
mission  system,  its  trading  and  smuggling  experience, 
its  Russian  complications,  its  political  vicissitudes,  and 
its  immigrant  and  other  foreign  elements  gave  to  its 
history,  as  compared  with  that  of  interior  provinces,  a 
notable  variety,  tending  greatly  to  mitigate  the  inevi- 
table monotony  of  all  provincial  annals,  even  before 
the  knowledge  of  its  golden  treasure  came  to  startle 
the  world.  The  history  of  New  Mexico  written  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  of  the  Pacific  province  would  not 
only  fill  many  volumes,  but  from  the  lack  of  con- 
tinuous archive  evidence,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 


story  goes  back  beyond  the  aid  of  memory,  it  would  be 
at  the  best  fragmentary  and  irregular ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  country's  isolation  and  non-intercourse  with  the 
outer  world,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  its  petty  events,  it  would  also  be  most  tedious 
reading.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant period  of  the  country's  history — ^that  of  Span- 
ish rule  to  1821 — but  of  the  second  period,  embracing 
the  Mexican  rule  of  1822-46,  the  growth  of  the  Santa 
F^  trade^  the  change  of  flag,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the 
early  territorial  days  down  to  1875  or  later.  The 
Mexican  archive  record  is  more  meagre  even  than  the 
Spanish,  the  early  enthusiasm  of  conquest  and  explora- 
tion had  died  out,  nothing  more  monotonous  in  detail 
than  the  endless  succession  of  Indian  wars  can  be  im- 
agined, and  of  the  more  important  events  and  develop- 
ments several  are  more  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
treated  in  the  annals  of  other  adjoining  regions.  And 
as  to  the  third  and  last  period,  that  of  railroads,  Indian 
reservations,  mining  development,  industrial  progress, 
and  American  immigration,  a  valid  reason  for  conden- 
sation is  found  in  the  fact  that  this  grand  unfolding  of 
resources  has  but  just  begun,  that  all  is  in  a  transitory, 
changeable  condition,  so  that  the  result  of  the  most 
minute  treatment  would  probably  become  antiquated 
and  of  comparatively  little  value  within  a  few  years. 
Thus  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  plan  and  scale  I 
have  adopted.  The  omission  of  personal  and  local 
details,  moreover,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  this 
volume;  and  so  far  as  the  general  course  of  events  and 
developments  is  concerned,  no  volume  of  the  series 
has  been  founded  on  more  careful  or  exhaustive  re- 
search. 

My  sources  of  information  for  this  volume  are  shown 
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in  the  list  of  authorities  prefixed,  in  the  fine-print 
appendix  to  the  first  chapter,  and  in  the  notes  scattered 
profusely  throughout  the  work.  In  no  section  of  the 
field  have  my  resources  of  original  data  been  richer  or 
more  varied.  .  Besides  many  rare  works  in  print  con- 
sulted only  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  by  previous  writers, 
I  have  consulted  the  Santa  F6  archives,  and  have  had 
access  to  rich  stores  of  the  most  important  documentary 
records  from  Spain  and  Mexico  in  my  own  and  other 
private  collections;  and  I  have  been  especially  fortu- 
nate in  being  able  to  utilize,  practically  for  the  first  time, 
the  work  of  Villagrd  and  several  important  documents 
bearing  on  Oflate's  conquest,  never  before  correctly 
recorded.  For  later  events  of  territorial  history  I 
have  studied  all  the  publications  extant,  including 
government  reports  and  newspapers ;  and  have  besides, 
here  as  in  the  other  parts  of  ray  field,  taken  the  testi- 
mony of  many  prominent  citizens  and  officials  who 
have  thrown  new  light  on  many  phases  of  the  subject. 

Here  as  elsewhere  I  give  full  credit  to  the  sources 
on  every  point 

Several  praiseworthy  works  on  the  history  of  these 
territories  have  been  published;  but  they  are  of  very 
uneven  quality,  with  not  a  few  errors,  and  more  omis- 
sions—defects due  in  most  cases  not  so  much  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  author  as  to  the  inaccessibility  of 
original  authorities.  Nowhere  in  my  work  have  I 
been  able  to  correct  more  erroneous  statements,  fill 
more  historical  gaps,  or,  except  in  the  matter  of  minute 
details  as  already  explained,  to  supply  in  comparison 
with  preceding  writers  more  new  matter.  Yet  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  expect  that  the  old  inaccurate  and 
thread-bare  sources  will  still  be  consulted  to  a  consid- 
erable  extent  in  preference   to  better  and  original 
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authorities  at  second-hand.  Doubtless  writers  will 
continue  to  give  inaccurate  dates  and  details  for  Ofiate's 
conquest;  to  seek  new  locations  for  Coronado's  Cibola 
and  Tiguex ;  to  name  Cabeza  de  Vaca  as  the  discov- 
erer of  New  Mexico,  and  speak  of  his  descendants  as 
still  living  in  the  country;  to  talk  of  the  Aztecs  and  of 
Montezuma  in  this  northern  region ;  to  describe  Santa 
F^  as  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  dating  its 
foundation  back  to  the  sixteenth  or  fifteenth  century, 
or  that  of  Tucson  to  the  sixteenth ;  to  chronicle  the 
expedition  of  Pefialosa  to  Quivira*  to  name  the  duke 
of  Alburquerque  and  other  viceroys  among  the  gov- 
ernors of  New  Mexico ;  to  derive  the  name  of  Arizona 
from  'arid  zone/  or  'narizona/  the  big-nosed  woman; 
to  accept  the  current  traditions  of  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  discovered  and  worked  by  the  Jesuits  and 
conquerors,  or  by  enslaved  Indians  under  their  cruel 
direction ;  and  to  repeat  various  other  errors  that  have 
found  place  in  the  legendary  annals  of  these  provinces. 
However,  I  have  presented  the  facts  and  the  evidence 
on  which  they  rest.  My  statements  shotdd  be  accepted 
or  disproved. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  properly  presented 
together  in  one  volume,  as  they  have  historically  and 
physically  much  in  common.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican 
times  they  were  practically  or  to  a  great  extent  one 
country,  and  their  annals  are  accordingly  somewhat 
intermingled ;  but  the  chapters  devoted  to  each,  though 
mixed  in  the  order  of  presentment,  are  kept  distinct 
in  substance,  so  that  the  record  of  each  province  may 
be  read  continuously.  Since  their  organization  as 
territories  of  the  United  States  the  history  of  each 
is  given  separately  in  consecutive  chapters.  As  be- 
tween the  two  there  is  no  difference  in  scale  or  treat- 
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ment,  though  I  have  been  able  slightly  to  condense 
the  earlier  Arizona  record  because  of  Pimerfa  having 
been  covered  by  the  history  of  Sonora  in  another 
volume,  and  though  New  Mexican  history  is  much 
more  voluminous  in  the  aggregate  by  reason  of  its 
greater  chronologic  extent. 

Though  first  among  the  Pacific  States  to  be  settled 
by  Europeans,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  been 
last  to  feel  the  impulse  of  progressive  civilization ;  yet 
they  have  felt  it,  and  as  a  result  must  assume  good 
rank  among  then-  sister  states.  In  natural  conditions 
of  healthful  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  mineral  wealth, 
the  two  territories  closely  resemble  each  other ;  and 
while  Arizona  has  the  advantage  of  a  less  apathetic 
and  ignorant  population,  and  thus  far  takes  the  lead  in 
mining  and  agricultural  industry,  their  aspirations  and 
possibilities  are  similar,  and  ultimate  precedence  is  by 
no  means  assured  to  the  western  territory.  Both,  as 
it  has  proved,  are  fortunate  in  their  mid-continental 
position,  which  has  given  them  railroad  communication 
with  the  east  and  west  and  south  long  before  they 
could  have  expected  it  otherwise.  Both  have  made  a 
good  start  in  the  rsu^e,  and  in  each  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress is  actively  working.  Ultimate  success  is  not 
doubtful.  The  danger  of  serious  Indian  troubles  is 
believed  to  be  past;  the  old  and  absurdly  inaccurate 
ideas  of  the  east  respecting  this  country  and  its  people 
are  rapidly  disappearing ;  and  the  present  invasion  of 
the  farther  west  by  climate-seekers  cannot  fail  to  bene- 
fit the  interior.  When  the  mining  industry  shall  have 
been  more  fully  systematized,  workings  being  directed 
somewhat  more  to  mineral  lodes  and  somewhat  less  to 
the  pockets  of  outside  speculators ;  when  the  senseless 
national  raid  against  bimetallic  currency  shall  be  at 
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an  end;  when  systematic  irrigation  works  shall  make 
available  the  water  resources ;  when  the  government 
shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  mesa  lands  in  tracts  of 
convenient  size  for  stock-raising;  when  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexican  race  shall  adopt  improved  methods  of 
tillage  or  make  way  for  others  who  have  adopted  them ; 
when  the  immense  deposits  of  iron  and  coal  shall  be 
utilized — ^then  will  come  the  day  of  great  and  perma- 
nent prosperity  for  this  land  of  old-time  mystery.  All 
this  will  not  be  done  in  a  year  or  in  ten;  but  it  will  be 
done.  Then  the  historic  records  of  this  volume  will 
have  a  new  and  ever-mcreasing  interest 
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It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Spaniards 
first  explored  the  region  that  forms  the  territorial 
basis  of  this  volume.  The  discoverers  and  earlv 
explorers  found  there  the  home,  not  only  of  several 
wild  and  rovin;^  tribes  of  th(*  class  generally  denomi- 
nated savages,  but  of  an  aboriginal  p(M)ple  much  further 
advanced  in  progress  toward  civihzation  than  any  other 
north  of  Andhuac,  or  the  region  of  Central  Mexico. 
This  people,  though  composed  of  nations,  or  tribes, 
speaking  distinct  languages,  was  practically  one  in  the 
arts  and  institutions  constitutin<r  the  jxcneral  features 
of  its  emergence  from  savagism.     It  was  an  agricul- 
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tural  people,  dwelling  in  several -storied  buildings  of 
stone  or  adobes.  All  that  pertains  to  this  most  inter- 
esting people,  or  to  the  other  native  inhabitants  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  has  been  put  before  the 
reader  in  an  earlier  work  of  this  series.  My  present 
purpose  requires  but  the  briefest  repetition  or  resumd 
of  matters  thus  presented  in  their  proper  place,  and 
even  that  only  in  certain  peculiar  phases.^ 

This  region  ofiers  for  antiquarian  research  a  field 
not  surpassed,  in  several  respects,  by  any  in  America ; 
for  here  only  we  find  a  people,  far  in  advance  of  the 
savage  tribes  if  far  behind  the  highest  types,  retaining 
many  of  their  original  characteristics,  and  living  on 
the  same  sites,  in  buildings  similar  to,  or  in  several 
instances  perhaps  identical  with,  those  occupied  by 
their  ancestors  at  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  and 
for  centuries  before.  These  are  the  oldest  continu- 
ously inhabited  structures  on  the  continent;  and  these 
Pueblo  Indians — so  called  from  the  Spanish  term 
applied  to  their  community-houses,  or  towns,  in  the 
absence  of  any  general  aboriginal  name — are  probably 
more  nearly  in  their  original  condition  than  any  other 
American  tribes.  It  is  therefore  hardly  possible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  these  tribes  for  ethno- 
logic study,  unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  extreme 
views  of  those  who  refuse  to  credit  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  most  advanced  Nahua  and  Maya  na- 
tions possessed  any  trait  or  custom  or  institution  or 
degree  of  culture  different  from  or  superior  to  those 
found  among  these  Pueblos,  or  even  inferior  tribes  of 
the  north. 

In  my  Native  Races,  after  describing  the  monuments 
of  this  peculiar  people,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
work  might  encourage  further  research  and  the  pub- 
lication of  much  additional  information  on  the  subject, 

^  See  Native  Paces  of  the  Pacific  Stales:  tribal  relations,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, iustitutions,  general  description,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  422,  465-0,  471-566; 
mytliology  or  religious  customs,  iii.  75-83,  135-6,  170  5,  521-8;  langna^  iii. 
568  9,  59:i  603,  671-4,  680-6;  antiquities,  niius,  relics,  and  hiatorio  traditioiiB^ 
iv.  615-86;  v.  537-8. 
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at  the  same  time  predicting  with  confidence — founded 
on  the  uniformity  of  data  already  accessible — that 
newly  discovered  relics  would  not  differ  materially  in 
type  from  those  I  was  able  to  study,  and  that  they 
would  require  no  essential  modification  of  my  con- 
clusions respecting  the  primitive  New  Mexicans.  This 
hope  and  prediction  have  proved  well  founded.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  and  more  that  has  passed  since  my 
work  appeared,  able  investigators  have  directed  their 
efforts  to  this  field,  with  results  in  the  form  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  people,  and  their  traditions,  lan- 
guages, and  material  relics  that  probably  surpass  in 
many  respects  all  that  was  known  before ;  yet  these 
results,  so  far  as  I  am  familiar  with  them,  are  con- 
firmatory of  the  general  views  which  had  been  taken 
by  me,  and  which  it  seems  proper  to  embody  briefly 
here,  aboriginal  annals  being  a  fitting  preface  to  the 
record  of  foreign  invaders'  deeds  to  follow. 

In  their  sixteenth-century  explorations,  the  Span- 
iards found  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  of  the  Pueblo 
towns  still  inhabited,  there  being  much  confusion  of 
names  in  the  different  narratives  of  successive  visits. 
Most  of  the  towns  cannot  bo  definitely  identified  or 
located;  but  as  groups  they  present  but  slight  diffi- 
culties; and  they  covered  substantially  the  same  ter- 
ritory then  as  now.  South  of  this  territory,  in 
southern  Arizona  and  northern  Chihuahua,  and  prob- 
ably north  of  it,  in  southern  Colorado  and  Utah, 
though  there  may  have  been  exceptions,  similar  wide- 
spread structures  were  then  as  now  in  ruins.  In  tl  e 
next  century,  chiefly  during  the  wars  following  suc- 
cessful revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  many  of  the 
towns  were  destroyed  or  abandoned,  the  number  being 
reduced  in  that  period  or  a  little  later  to  about  twenty- 
five,  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the  few  later 
changes  being  for  the  most  part  known. 

It  is  only  in  the  broadest  outline  that  the  history 
of  this  people  is  known  by  their  material  relics,  tradi- 
tion affording  but  slight  aid.     Clearly  the  whole  region, 
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extending  somewhat  farther  north  and  south  than  the 
bounds  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  was  in  the  past 
occupied  by  serai-civilized  tribes,  not  differing  among 
themselves  or  from  the  Pueblos  more  than  do  the  lat- 
ter as  known  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  occupy- 
inor  the  most  fertile  vallevs  with  their  stone  and  adobe 
t  )wn  houses,  similar,  but  often  vastly  superior,  to  the 
later  well-known  dwellings  of  the  Pueblos.  Long, 
perhaps  centuries,  before  the  Spaniards  came,  began 
the  decline  of  this  numerous  and  powerful  people.  The 
cause  of  their  misfortunes  must  be  traced  to  wars  with 
savage  predatory  tribes  like  the  Apaches,  and  with 
each  other,  drought  and  pestilence  contributing  to  the 
same  end.  All  the  ruined  structures  and  other  relics 
of  the  long  past  were  so  evidently  the  work  of  the 
Pueblos  or  cognate  tribes  that  there  exists  no  plausi- 
ble reason  for  indulging  in  conjectural  theories  re- 
specting the  agency  of  extinct  races.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  read  of  the  discovery  of  prehis- 
toric relics  of  the  long-lost  race  that  once  peopled 
this  land.  My  work  has  had  but  slight  effect  to  check 
this  popular  tendency  to  the  marvellous. 

It  is  also  still  the  custom  of  most  writers  to  refer  to 
the  ruins  and  relics  of  this  region  as  undoubtedly  of 
Aztec  origin,  and  to  adopt  more  or  less  fully  the  the- 
ory that  the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  tribes  were 
Aztecs  left  in  Arizona  during  the  famous  migration 
from  the  north-west  to  Mexico.  As  the  reader  of 
my  Native  Races  is  aware,  it  is  my  belief  that  no  such 
general  migration  occurred,  at  least  not  within  any 
period  reached  by  tradition ;  but  whether  this  belief 
is  well  founded  or  not,  I  have  found  no  reason  to  mod- 
ify my  position  that  the  New  Mexican  people  and 
culture  were  not  Aztec.^     The  Montezuma  myth  of 

' '  I  can  hanlly  conceive  of  structures  reared  by  human  hands  differing 
more  essentially  than  the  two  classes  in  question  *  (New  Mexican  and  those 
of  Cent.  Am.  and  Mex.)  *  In  the  common  use  of  adobes  for  building  material; 
in  the  plain  walls  rising  tr>  a  height  of  several  stories;  in  the  terrace  struc- 
ture, absence  of  doors  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  entrance  by  ladders;  in  the 
absence  of  arched  ceilings  of  overlapping  blocks,  of  all  pyramidal  structures^ 
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the  Pueblo  communities,  so  far  at  least  as  the  name  is 
concerned  if  not  altogether,  was  certainly  of  Spanish 
origin.  Monumental  and  institutional  resemblances 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  suggest  even  contact  with  the 
Nahua  nations,  yet  such  contact  at  one  time  or  an- 
other is  not  improbable,  and  is  indeed  indicated  by 
the  dialects  of  some  of  the  tribes.  Linguistic  affini- 
ties, however,  like  institutional  and  architectural  re- 
semblances, if  any  exist,  do  not  indicate  an  Aztec  base 
for  the  New  Mexican  culture  at  the  beginning,  but 
rather  a  superstructural  element  of  lat^r  introduction. 
I  offer  no  positive  assertion  that  the  northern  advance- 
ment was  indigenous  or  independent  of  the  spirit  that 
actuated  the  mound-builders  or  the  architects  of  Pa- 
lenque  and  Uxnial;  but  I  claim  that  any  possible  con- 
nection is  but  vaguely  supported  by  the  evidence,  and 
may  at  least  be  regarded  as  antedating  the  period  of 
traditional  annals.  The  origin  of  this  most  interest- 
ing aboriginal  people  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  inves- 
tigation, and  there  are  many  more  competent  than 
myself  to  form  an  opinion ;  yet  I  feel  justified  in  pro- 
testing against  the  too  prevalent  tendency  of  most 
writers  to  accept  in  this  matter  as  fact  what  is  at  the 
best  but  vague  conjecture. 

This  chapter  is  intended  to  include  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  say  in  a  preliminary  way,  respecting  the 
history  of  this  territory,  before  beginning  the  chrono- 
logic narrative  with  the  first  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 
An  obviously  important  and  necessary  feature  of  this 
introductory  matter  is  the  annals  of  Spanish  orogress 

of  .«;ulpttire«l  blocks,  of  all  architectural  decorations,  of  idols,  temples,  and 
every  trace  of  buildings  evidently  designed  for  religious  rite,  of  burial-mounds 
an  I  human  remains;  and  in  the  character  of  the  rock-inscriptions  and  mis- 
CL*ll<UK-ons  relics,  not  to  go  further  into  details — the  N.  Mcx.  monuments  pre- 
sent no  analogies  to  any  of  the  southern  remains.  I  do  not  mean  to  express 
a  decide<l  opinion  that  the  Aztecs  were  not,  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
centuries  ago,  or  even  at  a  somewhat  less  remote  period,  identical  with  the 
natives  of  N.  Mex.,  for  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  time  and  environ- 
ment to  work  unlimited  changes  in  any  people;  I  simply  claim  that  it  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  monuments  described  were  the  work 
of  tlie  Aztecs  during  a  migration  southward  since  the  1  Ith  century,  or  of  any 
peopl  •  nearly  allied  in  blood  an<l  institutions  to  the  Azteca  ha  they  were  found 
in  Anahuac.'  NiU.  RaceSy  iv.  083. 
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from  Mexico  northward,  of  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  broad  regions  south  of  this  distant  province 
were  discovered,  explored,  and  to  some  extent  settled 
before  the  army  of  invasion  secured  a  foothold  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  But  this  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  presented  with  all  desirable  detail  in  the  first 
volume  of  my  History  of  the  North  Mexican  States,  to 
w^hich  the  reader  is  referred,  not  only  for  events  pre- 
ceding the  discovery  of  New  Mexico,  but  for  later  hap- 
penings in  the  southern  regions,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  will  greatly  stimulate  interest  in  and  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  accompanying  northern  developments.  Be- 
cause this  matter  is  fully  treated  in  the  volume  alluded 
to,  and  because  it  is  also  presented  in  various  outline- 
combinations  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  volumes  on 
other  northern  Pacific  states,  I  may  properly  restrict 
its  treatment  here  to  narrow  limits;  but  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  my  general  plan  of  making  each  work 
of  the  series  complete  in  itself,  omit  it  altogether.* 

As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  their  attention  was 
attracted  in  large  degree  to  the  north  as  presenting 
new  and  promising  fields  for  conquest.  This  was  nat- 
ural from  their  comparatively  complete  knowledge  of 
southern  geography  and  ignorance  of  the  north,  with 
its  probably  vast  extent,  its  prospectively  rich  and 
powerful  nations  of  aborigines,  and  its  correspondingly 
attractive  mysteries.  But  there  was  another  and 
more  potent  incentive  in  the  current  theories  respect- 
ing geographical  relations  of  the  new  regions  to  Asia 
and  the  Indies.  These  theories,  legitimately  founded 
on  the  slight  data  accessible,  furnish  the  key  to  all 
that  might  otherwise  be  mysterious  in  the  annals  of 

'In  liko  manner  the  record  in  hist.  Nortft  Mex.  StateSy  i.,  ia  mado  complete 
by  brief  resumes,  in  the  proper  places,  of  northern  events.  Thus  not  only 
are  the  successive  expeditions  that  extended  beyond  Sonora  and  Chihuahua 
into  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.  recorded  in  outline,  but  on  pp.  127-9,  373-5,  642-4,  is 
a  sketch  of  N.  Mex.  history  in  1540-1800;  and  in  the  chapters  devoted  to 
Sonora  may  be  found  the  annals  of  Pimeria  Alta,  which  included  southern 
Arizona.  Chap.  1  of  Hist.  Calf  i.,  is  a  resume  of  the  Xorik  Mex.  States,  in- 
dudiug  New  Mexico. 
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north-western  exploration.  So  fully  have  they  been 
explained  by  me  elsewhere  in  various  connections  that 
mere  mention  may  suffice  here.  At  first  it  was  sup- 
posed  that  Columbus  had  reached  the  main  Asiatic 
coast,  which  might  be  foUowed  south-westward  to  the 
Indies.  Then  a  great  island — really  South  America — 
was  found,  which  did  not  seriously  conflict  with  the 
original  idea,  but  was  of  course  separated  from  the 
main  by  a  strait,  through  which  voyagers  to  and  from 
India  by  the  new  route  must  pass.  Further  explora- 
tion failed  to  find  this  strait,  but  revealed  instead  an 
isthmus  effectually  impeding  south-western  progress  in 
ships;  and  when  Balboa  in  1513  crossed  the  Isthmus 
to  find  a  broad  expanse  of  ocean  beyond,  and  others  a 
little  later  explored  the  western  coast  for  many  leagues 
northward,  it  became  apparent  that  the  old  geographic 
idea  must  be  modified,  that  the  new  regions,  instead 
of  being  the  Asiatic  main,  were  a  great  south-eastern 
projection  of  that  main.  The  idea  of  the  *  strait,'  how- 
ever, had  become  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  aban- 
doned; accordingly,  it  was  located  in  the  north,  always 
to  be  sought  just  beyond  the  limit  of  actual  explora- 
tion in  that  direction.  Of  course,  this  cosmographic 
ignis  fatuus  did  not  obstruct  but  rather  stimulated  the 
quest  for  new  kingdoms  to  conquer,  new  riches  for 
Spanish  coffers,  and  new  souls  to  be  saved  by  spiritual 
conquest. 

Fully  imbued,  not  only  with  the  desire  to  extend 
his  fame  as  a  conqueror,  but  with  the  prevalent  geo- 
graphic theories,  Hernan  Cortes,  within  a  year  or  two 
after  the  fall  of  AnAhuac,  convinced  himself,  through 
reports  of  the  natives  and  of  his  lieutenants  sent  to 
plant  the  Spanish  flag  on  South  Sea  shores,  that  the 
great  westward  trend  of  the  Pacific  coast  that  was  to 
connect  the  new  regions  with  Asia  must  be  sought 
farther  north  than  the  latitude  of  Tenochtitlan.  The 
plan  conceived  by  him  was  to  build  ships  on  the  Pa- 
cific, and  in  them  to  follow  the  coast  northward,  then 
westward,  and  finally  southward   to  India.     In  this 
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voyage,  he  would  either  discover  the  *  strait/  or  prove 
all  to  be  one  continent;  discover  for  his  sovereign  rich 
coast  and  island  regions;  perhaps  find  great  kingdoms 
to  conquer ;  and  at  the  least  explore  a  new  route  to 
the  famous  Spice  Islands.  His  ship-yard  was  estab- 
lished at  Zacatula  in  1522,  but  through  a  series  of 
misfortunes,  which  need  not  be  catalogued  here,  his 
maritime  exploration  in  1530  had  not  extended  above 
Colima.  Meanwhile,  however,  various  land  expedi- 
tions had  explored  the  regions  of  Michoacan  and 
southern  Jalisco  up  to  the  latitude  of  San  Bias,  or 
about  21°  30'.  In  the  interior  at  the  same  date  the 
advance  of  northern  exploration  had  reached  Quer^- 
taro,  and  possibly  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  latitude 
22''.  On  the  east  a  settlement  had  been  founded  at 
Pdnuco,  and  the  gulf  coast  vaguely  outlined  by  sev- 
eral expeditions,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  Pdnfilo 
de  Narvaez,  whose  large  force  landed  in  LS^  in 
Florida,  and  with  few  exceptions  perished^  in  the 
attempt  to  coast  the  gulf  by  land  and  water  to 
Pdnuco. 

In  1531  the  first  great  movement  northward  was 
made,  not  by  Cortes,  but  by  his  rival  Nuno  de  Guz- 
man, who,  with  a  large  army  of  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
marched  from  Mexico  up  the  west  coast  to  Sinaloa. 
His  northern  limit  was  the  Yaqui  River  in  about 
latitude  28°;  and  branches  of  his  expedition  also 
crossed  the  mountains  eastward  into  Durango,  and 
perhaps  Chihuahua;  but  the  only  practical  result  of 
this  grand  expedition,  except  a  most  diabolic  oppres- 
sion and  slaughter  of  the  natives,  was  the  founding  of 
the  little  villa  of  San  Miguel  in  about  latitude  25**, 
corresponding  nearly  with  Culiacan,  an  establishment 
which  was  permanent,  and  for  many  a  long  year  main- 
tained a  precarious  existence  as  the  isolated  frontier 
of  Spanish  settlement.  Guzman  returned  to  Jalisco, 
wliose  permanent  occupation  dates  from  this  period; 
and  the  province  or  *  kingdom'  of  Nueva  Galicia  was 
ushered   into    existence    with  jurisdiction    extending 
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over  all  the  far  north,  and  with  its  capital  soon  fixed 
at  Guadalajara. 

But  Cortes,  though  opposed  at  every  step  by  his 
enemy,  Guzman,  and  involved  in  other  vexatious  dif- 
ficulties, continued  his  eflForts,  and  despatched  several 
expeditions  by  water,  one  of  which  was  wrecked  on 
the  Sinaloa  coast  in  latitude  26'',  and  another  in  1533 
discovered  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  island  in  about 
latitude  24**.  Here,  in  1535,  Cortes  in  person  at- 
tempted to  found  a  colony,  but  the  enterprise  was  a 
disastrous  failure;  the  settlement  at  Santa  Cruz — 
really  on  the  peninsula — was  abandoned  the  next 
year,  and  the  place  was  named,  probably  by  the  set- 
tlers in  their  disgust,  California,  from  an  Amazon  isle 
"on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  very  near  the  terres- 
trial paradise,"  as  described  in  a  popular  novel. 
Meanwhile  nothing  had  been  accomplished  farther 
east  that  demands  notice  in  this  connection;  and  the 
great  northern  bubble  seemed  to  have  burst. 

Yet  little  was  needed  to  renew  the  old  excitement, 
and  the  incentive  was  supplied  even  before  Cortes'  ill- 
fated  colony  had  left  California.  In  April  1536,  there 
arrived  at  San  Miguel  de  Culiacan  Alvar  Nunez  and 
three  companions,  survivors  of  Narvaez'  expedition  of 
1528,  who  had  wandered  across  the  continent  through 
Texas,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  and  who  brought  re- 
ports of  rich  towns  situated  north  of  their  route. 
They  carried  the  news  to  Mexico,  and  the  result  was 
a  series  of  more  brilliant  and  far-reaching  explorations 
by  sea  and  land  than  any  that  had  been  undertaken 
before.  Soto's  wanderings  of  1538-43  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  may  l)e  connected,  chronoloijfically  at 
least,  with  this  revival  of  interest.  Cortes  despatched 
a  fleet  under  Ulloa,  who  in  1539  explored  the  gulf 
to  its  head,  and  followed  the  outer  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula up  to  Cedros  Island  in  latitude  28^  Viceroy 
^lendoza  took  the  fever,  and  not  onlv  sent  Alarcon  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf  and  up  the  Rio  Colorado,  and  a 
little  later  Cabrillo  to  the  region  of  Cape  Mendocino 
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on  the  outer  coast,  but  also  despatched  Niza  as  a 
pioneer,  and  presently  Vasquez  de  Coronado  with  his 
grand  army  of  explorers,  who  in  1540-2  traversed 
Sonora,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  the  plains  north- 
eastward to  perhaps  latitude  40**,  and  whose  adven- 
tures will  be  narrated  in  the  following  chapters.  The 
explorers,  however,  returned  without  having  achieved 
any  final  conquest,  or  established  any  pennanent  set- 
tlement; and  again  interest  in  the  far  north  died  out — 
a  result  partly  due,  however,  to  the  great  revolt  of 
native  tribes  in  Nueva  Galicia,  known  as  the  Mixton 
war  of  1540-2. 

With  the  suppression  of  this  revolt,  the  final  con- 
quest of  Nueva  Galicia  was  effected;  and  before  1550 
the  rich  mines  of  Zacatecas  were  discovered,  and  the 
town  of  that  name  founded.  Exploration  of  the  north- 
ern interior  was  mainly  the  work  of  miners,  though 
the  missionaries  were  always  in  the  front  rank.  Fran- 
cisco de  Ibarra  was  the  great  military  explorer  from 
1554,  his  entradas  covering  the  region  corresponding 
to  the  Durango,  Sinaloa,  and  southern  Chihuahua  of 
modern  maps,  besides  one  vaguely  recorded  expedition 
that  may  have  extended  into  Arizona  or  New  Mexico. 
About  1562  the  new  province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  with 
Ibarra  as  governor  and  capital  at  Durango,  was 
created,  to  include  all  territory  above  what  is  now  the 
line  of  Jalisco  and  Zacatecas,  theoretically  restricted  to 
tlic  region  east  of  the  mountains,  but  practically  in- 
cluding the  coast  provinces  as  well;  yet  the  audiencia 
of  Guadalajara  retained  its  judicial  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  north.  Before  1565  there  were  mining  settle- 
ments in  the  San  Bartolomd  Valley  of  southern  Chi- 
huahua, corresponding  to  the  region  of  the  later 
Parral,  Allende,  and  Jimenez.  These  settlements  on 
tlie  east,  with  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  on  the  west,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  frontier  of  Spanish  occupation  in 
1600;  yet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  several  expedi- 
tions had  penetrated  the  country  north-eastward  even 
to  New  Mexico,  the  conquest  of  which  province  at 
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this  date  was  thus  far  in  advance  of  the  general  pro- 
gress northward.  South  of  the  frontier  hue  as  noted, 
the  regions  of  Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  southern  Coa- 
huila  were  occupied  by  many  flourishing  missions 
under  the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans;  and  there  were 
numerous  mining  settlements,  with  a  few  military 
posts ;  though  the  general  Spanish  population  was  yet 
very  small 

Seventeenth-century  annals  of  tlie  north  may  be 
briefly  outlined  for  present  purposes.  In  the  begin- 
ning, Vizcaino,  on  the  outer  coast,  repeated  Cabrillo's 
explorations  to  or  beyond  the  40th  parallel ;  while  pearl- 
fishers  and  others  made  many  trips  to  the  gulf  waters. 
In  Sinaloa,  the  Jesuits  prospered;  in  Sonora,  begin- 
ning with  the  Yaqui  treaty  of  1610,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  May  OS  in  1613,  the  missionaries  made 
constant  progress  until  a  large  part  of  the  province 
was  occupied;  and  in  the  last  decade,  not  only  did 
Baja  California  become  a  mission  field,  but  Pimerfa 
Alta,  where  Padre  Kino  pushed  forward  his  explora- 
tions northward  to  the  Gila.  East  of  the  mountains, 
Xueva  Vizcaya  was  for  the  most  part  a  land  of  w^ar 
during  this  century;  eight  Jesuits  and  two  hundred 
Spaniards  lost  their  lives  in  the  Tepehuane  revolt  of 
1616  in  Durango;  but  the  missionaries  not  only  re- 
gained lost  ground,  but  pushed  forward  their  work 
among  the  Tarahumares  of  Chihuahua,  where  also 
there  were  many  revolts.  North-eastern  Durango 
and  eastern  and  northern  Chihuahua  formed  the  mis- 
sion field  of  the  Franciscans,  whose  establishments, 
exposed  to  the  frequent  raids  of  savage  foes,  main- 
tained but  a  precarious  existence,  yet  were  extended 
before  1700  to  the  Casas  Grandes,  to  the  site  of  the 
later  city  of  Chihuahua,  and  to  El  Paso  on  the  llio 
Grande.  Meanwhile  the  mines  in  all  directions  yielded 
rich  results;  and  a  small  military  force  under  the  gov- 
ernors management  strove  more  or  less  incfiectually  to 
protect  missions  and  mining  camps,  and  to  repel  the 
endless  and  ubiquitous  incursions  of  marauding  tribes. 
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Northern  Coahuila  was  occupied  by  the  Franciscans, 
and  several  settlements  were  founded  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  century.  Texan  annals  of  the  period  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts :  first,  the  various  ex- 
peditions from  New  Mexico  to  the  east  in  1601-80; 
second,  the  disastrous  attempts  at  colonization  by  the 
French  under  La  Salle  in  1682-7;  and  third,  efforts 
of  the  Spaniards  from  1686,  resulting  in  several  ex- 
ploring expeditions  from  Coahuila,  and  in  the  founda- 
tion of  several  Franciscan  missions  on  the  branches 
of  the  rivers  Trinidad  and  Neches,  which  were  aban- 
doned in  1693. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  but  for  the  conquest  of 
Nayarit  in  1721-2,  the  provinces  of  Sinaloa  and  Du- 
rango  relapsed  into  the  monotonous,  uneventful  con- 
dition of  Nueva  Galicia,  that  of  a  tierra  de  paz;  but 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  were  more  than  ever  a  tierra 
de  guerray  the  victim  of  murderous  raids  of  Apaches  and 
other  warlike  and  predatory  tribes.  A  line  of  pre- 
sidios was  early  established  along  the  northern  frontier, 
which,  with  occasional  changes  of  site  as  demanded 
by  circumstances,  served  to  prevent  the  abandonment 
of  tlie  whole  region.  There  was  hardly  a  settlement 
of  any  kind  that  was  not  more  than  once  abandoned 
temporarily.  New  mines  were  constantly  discovered 
and  worked  under  occasional  military  protection  ;  the 
famous  mining  excitement  of  the  Bolas  de  Plata,  at 
Arizonac,  occurred  in  1737-41;  rich  placers  of  gold 
were  found  in  Sonora;  and  the  Real  de  San  Felipe, 
or  city  of  Chihuahua,  sprang  into  existence  near  the 
mines  of  Santa  Eulalia  early  in  tlie  century.  The 
missions  showed  a  constant  decline,  which  was  not 
materially  aftected  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  and 
substitution  of  the  Franciscans  in  1767.  Many  new 
missions  were  founded,  but  more  were  abandoned,  and 
most  became  but  petty  coummnities  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  invalids,  or  convenient  resorts  of  the  able- 
bodied  from  time  to  time,  the  friars  retaining  no 
practical  control.     There  was  but  slight  gain  of  new 
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territory,  though  in  Pimerfa  Alta  the  missions  and 
presidios  were  extended  northward  to  San  Javier  del 
Bac  and  Tubac,  in  what  was  later  Arizona.  On  the 
west  coast,  however,  in  1769-1800,  the  Spanish  occu- 
pation was  extended  to  latitude  37^  and  exploration 
to  the  60th  parallel,  while  the  Franciscans  founded  a 
series  of  nineteen  new  and  flourishing  missions  in  Alta 
California;  and  in  the  extreme  east  Texas  was  reoc- 
cupied  in  1716-22  with  missions  and  presidios,  the 
country  remaining  permanently  under  Spanish  domin- 
ion, though  the  establishments  were  never  prosperous. 

There  is  yet  another  introduction  or  accompaniment, 
pertaining  appropriately  enough  to  the  early  history 
of  New  Mexico,  to  which  I  may  call  attention  here, 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  a  perusal  of  its  de- 
tails as  recorded  in  another  volume  of  this  series  may 
yield  more  of  pleasure  and  profit  if  undertaken  a  little 
later,  after  the  reader  shall  have  made  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  record  of  the  earliest  expeditions  as  pre- 
sented in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  volume.  I 
allude  to  the  mass  of  more  or  less  absurd  conjectural 
theories  respecting  northern  geography,  which,  plen- 
tifully leavened  with  falsehood,  were  dominant  anionor 
writers  and  map-makers  for  two  centuries,  and  which 
— belonging  as  much  and  as  little  to  New  Mexico -a^K 
to  any  part  of  my  territory — under  the  title  of  the 
Northern  Mystery  I  have  chosen  to  treat  in  my  His- 
tory of  the  Northwest  Coast,*  The  earliest  theories 
respecting  the  geographic  relations  of  America  to  Asia 
were  in  a  sense,  as  we  have  seen,  reasonable  and  con- 
sistent; but  after  the  explorations  of  1539-43,  this 
element  of  consistency  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
as  the  Spanish  government  lost  much  of  its  interest 
in  the  far  north,  with  its  faith  in  the  existence  of  new 
and  Avealthy  realms  to  be  conquered  there.  There 
remained,  however,  a  firm  belief  in  the  interoceanic 
strait,  and  an  ever-present  fear  that  some  other  nation 

maps. 


rait,  and  an  ever-present  tear  tha 

*  Vol.  i.,  chap,  i-iv.,  with  copies  of  many  old 
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would  find  and  utilize  it  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain. 
Meanwhile,  there  were  many  explorers  legitimately 
desirous  of  clearing  up  all  that  was  mysterious  in  the 
north,  conquerors  bent  on  emulating  in  that  direction 
the  grand  achievements  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  friars 
eager  to  undertake  as  missionaries  the  spiritual  con- 
quest of  new  realms  for  God  and  their  king;  and  their 
only  difficulty  was  to  gain  access  to  the  royal  treasury 
in  behalf  of  their  respective  schemes.  The  fear  of 
foreign  encroachment  was  a  strong  basis  of  argument, 
and  in  their  memorials  they  did  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
plement this  basis  with  anything  that  might  tend 
to  reawaken  the  old  faith  in  northern  wealth  and 
wonders.  These  interested  parties,  and  the  host  of 
theorists  who  embraced  and  exaggerated  their  views, 
generally  succeeded  in  convincmg  themselves  that 
their  views  were  for  the  most  part  founded  in  fact. 
The  old  theories  were  brought  to  light,  and  variously 
distorted;  the  actual  discoveries  of  1539-43,  as  the 
years  passed  on,  became  semi-mythical,  and  were 
located  anywhere  to  suit  the  writer's  views,  Indian 
villages  being  magnified  without  scruple  into  great 
cities;  each  new  discovery  on  the  frontier  was  de- 
scribed to  meet  requirements,  and  located  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good;  and  even  the  aborigines,  as 
soon  as  they  learned  what  kind  of  traditions  pleased 
the  white  men  most,  did  excellent  service  for  the 
cause.  It  must  be  understood  that  much  of  all  this 
was  honest  conjecture  respecting  a  region  of  which 
little    or    nothing  was  known ;^   but   tlieory   became 

^  A  late  writer  saya,  somewhat  ia  this  connection:  '  It  is  <lifficiilt  for  per" 
sons  in  our  generation  to  realize  the  circunutances  under  which  the  various 
expeditions  connected  with  N.  Mcx.  were  made  during  the  16th,  and  indeoil 
the  17  th,  century.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  tlie  general  ffoog.  contoar 
of  the  Amer.  continent  from  our  earliest  youth,  we  know  so  well  the  distance 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  ^If  to  the  Artie  region,  that  it  seems  dif- 
ficult to  remember  that  the  intrepid  explorers  who  penetrateil  to  the  north 
after  the  fall  of  the  Montczumas  had  no  idea  at  all  of  the  extent  of  the  main- 
land, and  were  never  sure  as  they  ascended  a  mountain  but  that  its  summit 
would  bring  to  view  the  South  Sea  to  the  west,  the  North  Sea,  or  Atlantic, 

to  the  east,  or  the  great  Arctic  Ocean  toward  the  pole The  explorer  of 

those  days  was  travelling  entirely  in  the  dark.     Nothing  in  more  moileni 
times  has  been  similar  to,  or  can  again  resemble,  the  uncerteinty  and  romAnco 
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rapidly  and  inextricably  mingled  with  pure  fiction; 
and  there  were  few  of  the  reported  wonders  of  the 
north  that  had  not  been  actually  seen  by  some  bold 
naviorator,  some  ship-wrecked  mariner  wandering  in- 
land, or  some  imaginative  prospector  or  Indian-figliter. 
Not  only  did  the  strait  exist,  but  many  voyagers  had 
found  its  entrance  on  the  east  or  west,  and  not  a  few 
had  either  sailed  through  it  from  ocean  to  ocean,  or 
reached  it  from  the  interior  by  land.  The  kingdoms 
and  cities  on  its  banks  were  described,  though  with 
discrepancies,  which,  indeed,  threw  no  doubt  on  its 
existence,  but  rather  suggested  that  the  whole  north- 
ern interior  might  be  a  great  network  of  canals,  among 
which  the  adventurer — would  the  king  but  fit  out  a 
fleet  for  him — might  choose  his  route.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  current  speculations  and  falsehoods 
found  their  way  into  print,  or  have  been  preserved 
for  our  reading;  but  quite  enough  to  show  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  resulting  complication  of  geographic 
absurdities,  known  as  the  Northern  Mystery,  has  had 
a  strange  fascination  for  me,  and  it  4  close  connection 
with  the  early  annals  of  New  Mexico,  as  with  those 
of  the  other  Pacific  United  States,  will  doubtless  be 
apparent  to  all. 

of  those  early  expeditions.  For  the  recent  explorers  of  Africa,  for  example,  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  the  exterior  of  the  continent,  and  knew  ex- 
actly what  tril>e8  lived  on  each  shore,  and  what  rivers  emptied  into  eacli  ocean. 
All  that  was  left  as  a  terra  incofjnitit  was  a  certain  area  in  the  centre,  and  that 
of  known  length  and  breadth.  But  the  early  explorers  of  America  literally 
knew  nothing  of  the  land  they  entered.  It  was  absolutely  virgin  8oil. 
They  might  nnd  impassable  mountains  or  enormous  lakes;  thoy  niiglit  have 
to  traverse  almost  interminable  deserts,  or  discover  rivers  whose  width  would 
forbid  their  crossing;  they  might  chance  upon  gigantic  volcanoes,  or  find 
themselves  on  the  shore  of  the  ultimate  ocean.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants 
and  pro<lucts,  they  were  equally  ignorant.  We  are  sometimes  inducc«l  to 
smile  at  the  marvellous  stones  related  by  some  of  the  older  explorers,  at  their 
still  more  extravagant  expectations,  and  the  credulity  with  which  everything 
(however  exaggerated  or  unnatural)  relating  to  the  new  continent  wan  be- 
lieved. But  we  must  remember  that  it  was  a  day  of  real  marvels,  and  that 
nothing  could  well  be  imagined  more  extraordinary  and  unexpected  than 
thone  tFiiugs  which  had  already  been  discovered  as  realities.  An  entire  new 
world  had  been  ojjened  to  the  enterjmse,  the  curiosity,  the  cupidity,  and  the 
benevolence  of  mankind.  It  is  as  if  to-day  a  ready  mode  of  access  to  the 
moon  were  discovered,  and  the  first  adventurers  to  the  lunar  re^jions  had  re- 
tume<l  lailen  with  diamonds,  and  l>earing  tidings  of  riches  and  wonders  far 
beyond  the  wildest  imagination  of  former  generations. '  Prince's  11  Ut.  Sketches 
0/  XntJ  AfexicOf  16-18. 
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The  wanderings  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  including,  as 
most  or  all  writers  on  the  subject  have  agreed,  the 
first  visit  of  Europeans  to  New  Mexico,  have  been 
recorded  somewhat  in  detail  in  another  volume  of  this 
series.*  For  that  reason,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  my 
opinion  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  never  entered  New 
Mexico,  I  devote  in  this  volume  comparatively  little 
space  to  the  subject;  and  for  the  latter  reason,  what  I 
have  to  say  is  given  in  this  introductory  chapter  in- 
stead of  being  attached  to  the  record  of  actual  explora- 
tions in  the  next.  Alvar  Nunez,  or  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Andres  Dorantes,  Alonso  del  Castillo  Maldonado,  and 
a  negro  slave  called  Estevanico  were  the  only  known 
survivors  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez  to  the  gulf 
coast  in  1 528.  After  years  of  captivity  among  diflerent 
native  tribes,  they  finally  escaped  from  servitude  on  the 
Texas  coast,  crossed  the  continent  in  a  journey  that 
lasted  nearly  a  year,  and  arrived  at  San  Miguel  de 
Culiacan  in  April  1536.  The  success  of  so  remark- 
able a  trip  resulted  from  the  leader's  wonderful  good 
luck  in  establishing  his  reputation  as  a  great  medicine- 
man among  the  natives,  who  escorted  the  strangers 
from  tribe  to  tribe  along  the  way  with  full  faith  in 
their  supernatural  powers;  or  perchance  the  wanderers 
were,  as  they  believed,  under  the  miraculous  protection 
of  their  god. 

Naturally  no  journal  was  kept;  but  a  report  was 
made  on  arrival  in  Mexico,  and  a  narrative  was  written 
by  Alvar  Nunez  after  he  went  to  Spain  in  1537/ 
There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  good  faith  of  either 
report  or  narrative  as  written  from  memory;  but- 
there  is  much  discrepancy  and  confusion,  not  only 
between  the  two  versions,  but  between  diflferent  state- 
ments in  each.      Moreover  the  narrative  informs  us 

«  See  Hut,  NorOi  Mex.  States,  i.  60-70. 

"^  lielacion  que  did  Alvar  JSufiez,  etc.,  Ist  pub.  in  1542,  with  later  ed.  as 
Re.Uicion  y  ConiejUarioa  aud  as  Nax^frwjiw^  also  Italian  and  French  tranalations. 
The  report  made  in  Mex.  1536  is  known  only  by  the  version  in  Owedo,  Hi&L 
ImL,  iii.  582.  Buckingham  Smith,  in  his  carefully  annotated  Coi^za  c/f  Vacant 
Jfehtiotif  a  translation  of  the  narrative,  made  use  also  of  the  report  through 
Oviedo.     For  further  bibliog.  details,  see  ref.  of  note  6. 
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that  they  passed  through  so  many  peoples  that  "the 
memory  fails  to  recall  them,"and  the  report  disposes  of 
an  important  part  of  the  journey  by  the  remark  that 
they  went  forward  "  many  days. '  There  are,  however, 
allusions  to  two  or  three  lar^e  rivers,  which,  if  the 
record  has  any  significance,  can  hardly  have  been  other 
than  the  Pecos,  Rio  Grande,  and  CoDchos;  and  the 
route — shown  on  the  annexed  map  without  any  at- 
tempt to  give  details — may  be  plausibly  traced  in 
general  terms  from  the  Texan  coast  near  Galveston 


Cabeza  pe  Vaca's  Route. 


north-westward,  following  tlie  course  6f  the  rivers, 
then  south-west  to  the  region  of  the  Conchos  junction, 
then  Westward  to  the  upper  Sonera  and  Yaqui  valleys 
in  Sonora,  and  finally  south  to  San  Miguel  in  Sinaloa.* 
The  belief  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  passed  through 
Xew  Mexico  and  visited  the  Pueblo  towns  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  general  purport  of  the  narrative,  or 
of  what   followed.     Not    only  is  it  wellaigh  certain 

*  'It  is  not  poisible  to  follow,  and  to  trace  gengraphicajly.  the  erratic  course 
of  Cabexai  do  Vaca  with  auy  dearee  of  certaioty,  Hia  own  tale,  liowever 
authentic,  ia  se  confused  that  it  ueaomes  utterly  impossible  to  eatalitish  any 
detiils  of  location."  Bandttiere  IIU.  Ititrod..  6.  This  writer  of  1881  Bcema 
to  imply  at  least  a  donbt  that  N.  ilex,  was  discoverod  at  thia  time.  Prince, 
however,  in  "83,  Hut.  St.,  80,  91-2,  hia  no  doubt  ef  the  dtscovery. 


HIBT.  i 
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that  had  he  seen  those  wonderful  structures,  they 
would  have  figured  largely  in  his  reports  in  Mexico, 
but  we  know  that  the  effective  part  of  his  statement 
was  the  report,  obtained  from  Indians,  of  populous 
towns  with  large  houses  and  plenty  of  turquoises  and 
emeralds,  situated  to  the  north  of  his  route.  There 
are  but  two  bits  of  testimony  that  might  seem  to  con- 
flict with  my  conclusion,  and  both,  when  examined, 
seem  rather  to  confirm  it.  One  of  the  relations  of 
Coronado's  later  expedition  indicated  that  traces  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca's  presence  were  found  on  the  plains 
far  to  the  north-east  of  the  Santa  F^  region ;  but  in 
another  it  is  explained  that  they  simply  met  an  old 
Indian,  who  said  he  had  seen  four  Spaniards  in  the 
direction  of  New  Spain,  that  is,  in  the  south.  Again, 
according  to  the  narrative,  the  wanderers,  long  before 
they  heard  of  the  great  houses  of  the  north,  came  to 
"fixed  dwellings  of  civilization;"  and  indeed,  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  travelled  for  long  distances  in  the  re- 
gions of  such  dwellings;  but  that  these  were  not  the 
Pueblo  structures  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  lack  of 
description,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  natives  built 
new  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their  guests.  I 
suppose  these  fixed  dwellings  were  simply  rancherfa 
huts  of  a  somewhat  more  permanent  nature  than  those 
that  had  been  seen  farther  east  on  the  plains ;  and  in- 
deed, the  Jumanas  were  found  before  the  end  of  the 
century  living  in  such  houses,  some  of  them  built  of 
stone.  Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Espejo  in  1582 
found  among  the  Jumanas,  not  far  above  the  Conchos 
junction,  a  tradition  that  the  Spaniards  had  passed 
that  way.  Even  Davis,  who  has  no  doubt  that  the 
party  visited  New 'Mexico,  has  to  suggest  that  that 
country  then  extended  much  farther  south  than  now, 
thus  somewhat  plausibly  proving  that  if  Alvar  Nuiiez 
did  not  come  to  New  Mexico,  a  convenient  lack  of 
boundaries  enabled  the  province  to  go  to  Cabeza  de 
Vaca.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  positive  asser- 
tion that  can  be  made  in  connection  with  the  whole 
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matter,  except  that  the  wanderers  arrived  at  San 
Miguel,  is  that  they  did  not  see  the  Pueblo  towns; 
yet  it  can  never  be  quite  definitely  proved  that  their 
route  did  not  cut  off  a  small  south-eastern  comer  of 
what  is  now  New  Mexico.  While  Cabeza  de  Vaca  is 
not  to  be  credited  with  the  discovery  of  the  country, 
he  was  the  first  to  approach  and  hear  of  it;  his  re- 
ports were  the  direct  incentive  to  its  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration; and  thus,  after  all,  his  wonderful  journey 
may  still  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  New  Mexi- 
can annals. 

BTBLIOGRAFHT  OF  EARLY  NEW  MEXICAN  HISTORT. 

An  alphabetic  list  of  works  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  is 
given  as  usual  at  its  beginning.  By  far  the  most  important  authorities  for 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods  are  of  a  documentary  nature;  but  docu- 
ments and  books  relating  to  special  events,  topics,  or  epochs  of  the  history 
will  be  noticed  bibliographicaUy,  as  my  custom  is,  when  their  subjects  in 
snccession  present  themselves  for  treatment.  Besides  these,  there  are,  however, 
some  archive  collections  and  general  works  in  manuscript  and  print  covering 
the  whole  eround  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  annals,  or  a  considerable  portion 
of  it,  which,  having  no  specially  appropriate  chronologic  place,  may  be  most 
conveniently  noticed  here.  This  note  may  ako  properly  include  a  mention, 
not  only  of  general  works  on  the  history  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  of 
others  devoted  mainly  to  other  subjects,  yet  containing  scattered  information 
on  points  ^:«ated  in  this  volume,  and  also  of  various  collections  of  voyages  or 
documents  rich  in  New  Mexican  matter,  the  separate  items  of  which  will 
require  more  detailed  attention  elsewhere.  Mention  of  works  devoted  to  the 
modem  history  of  these  countries  as  territories  of  the  United  States,  even  if 
they  include  a  superficial  outline  of  earlier  events,  will,  as  a  rule,  be  reserved 
for  later  chapters. 

Naturally,  archive  records  are  here  as  elsewhere  to  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  history;  but  in  this  case  these  records  must  l>e  sought  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  of  which  the  archives  proper— that  is,  the  documents  pre- 
served in  government  keeping  at  Santa  Fe,  and  cited  by  me  as  A  rchiiv  de 
Sta  Fe,  MS. — are  not  the  most  fruitful  or  important.  The  earliest  records, 
those  preceding  1G80,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  the  revolt  of  that 
and  the  followmg  years.  The  bulky  accumulations  of  160  later  years,  never 
adequately  cared  for  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times,  were  most  shamefully 
neglected  under  U.  S.  rule.  Hundreds  of  documents  were  lost  or  destroyed 
from  time  to  time,  until  a1>out  1870,  during  the  rule  of  Governor  Pile,  when 
the  remaining  archives  were  removed  from  the  pulacio  and  sold  for  wrapping- 
paper,  only  about  one  fourth  being  recovered.  See  N.  Mex.  newspapers  of 
18^0,  extracts  from  which  were  published  in. pamphlet  form  as  A^.  Jlex.^ 
DeMntdion  qf  SfHinish  and  Mexican  A  rduves  in  New  Mexico,  by  UuiUd  States 
Oficidls,  n.  p.  (1870),  8vo,  4  p.  After  several  years  more  of  neglect  and 
ruin,  the  fragments  were  at  last  gathered  up,  properly  cared  for,  and  roughly 
classified  in  135  pasteboard  boxes,  by  Judge  Samuel  Ellison,  who  has  been 
their  keeper  as  territorial  librarian  since  1881,  and  who  has  kindly  afforded 
me  every  facility  for  consulting  the  treasures  in  his  care.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  though  immensely  valuable  in  the  aggregate, 
and  containing  many  important  documents,  is  very  imperfect,  fragmentary, 
and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  forming  of  a  complete  record  of  the  country's 
annals  in  any  phase.     It  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  Archivo  dc  California,  so  ex- 
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tensivcly  cited  vb.  another  work  of  this  series;  and  it  ahonld  also  be  noted 
that  the  scale  on  which  this  volume  is  written  by  no  means  calls  for  or  per- 
mits so  detailed  a  reproduction  of  the  archive  record  as  is  given  in  my  work 
on  California.  In  the  papers  at  Sta  Fe,  the  fragmentary  mission  books  and 
other  documents  preserved  at  some  of  the  old  pueblos,  and  the  private  ar- 
chives of  New  Mexican  families,  there  is  still  ample  field  for  the  research  of 
historical  societies  or  individuals  who  may  delve  for  data  on  local  and  personal 
minutiae  of  the  old  times.  Many  documents  of  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi  are  given 
separate  titles  in  mv  list,  and  are  noticed  under  their  proper  dates  in  these 
pages.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  few  documents  of  the  archives  before 
their  destruction  were  consulted  by  different  writers,  who  have  thus  preserved 
matter  not  without  value. 

Fortunately,  a  formal  search  of  the  Sta  F^  archives  for  historical  puxpoaei 
was  made  in  the  18th  century,  while  the  records  were  still  comparativelv  in- 
tact. This  search,  made  in  part  by  Padre  Escalante  in  1778,  and  completed 
by  him  or  some  other  Franciscan  in  the  following  years,  covered  the  period 
from  1081  to  1717;  the  result,  very  much  more  complete  than  any  that  could 
be  reached  by  an  examination  of  the  original  records  in  their  present  condi- 
tion— though  I  have  found  many  of  the  fragments  by  which  to  test  parts  of 
the  work — was  sent  to  Mexico  and  Spain,  and  it  is  still  extant,  though  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  first  in  modem  times  to  consult  it.  It  is  cited  by  me  under 
two  titles:  1st,  Escalante,  Carta  del  P.  Fr.  Sihestre  Velezde  EscaJante,  Escrita 
en  2  de  Abril  de  1778  afios  (Sta  F^),  foL,  p.  113-26.  The  author  had,  it  seems, 
been  requested  by  his  superior,  P.  Juan  A.  Morfi,  to  search  the  N.  Mex.  ar- 
chives. This  letter  contains  an  epitome  of  such  information  as  he  has  found 
from  1680  to  1692,  all  papers  of  earlier  date  than  1680  having  been  lost  in  the 
revolts  of  '80  or  '97.  He  hopes  to  complete  the  search  in  a  month  or  two; 
therefore  he  was  probably  the  author  ef  the  followinff:  2d,  Archivo  de  Nuevo 
Mexico,  fol.,  p.  127-208,  which  is  a  continuation  of  uie  preceding,  covering 
the  period  of  1692-1717.  It  contains  many  copies  or  extracts  of  originiu 
papers,  some  of  which  still  exist  with  the  paging  as  here  given.  At  the  be- 
ginning it  is  divided  into  cuadentos,  and  later  into  paragraphs  corresponding 
to  the  admimatrations  of  successive  governors.  Its  value  as  an  histori^ 
authority  of  course  requires  no  explanation.  These  invaluable  records  are 
found  in  MS.,  in  the  ArcJiivo  General  de  Mexico,  tomo  ii.-iiL,  the  Andrade- 
Maximiliau  copies  of  which  are  in  my  Library;  and  they  were  also  printed, 
185(>,  in  the  Doc  Himt.  Mex.,  3d  series,  pt  iv.  p.  113-208,  which  is  tne  form 
in  will  eh  I  cite  the  Escalante,  Carta,  and  the  Arch,  N,  Mex,,  though  I  have 
introduced  some  corrections  from  the  MSS. 

There  are  several  other  valuable  collections  of  archive  material,  each  con- 
taining important  papers  not  found  in  any  other,  and  all  constitutinff  for  some 
periods  a  very  perfect  record.  Vol.  xxv.  of  the  Arch,  Gen.  Mex.,  MS.,  is  en- 
titled Documentos  fxira  la  Historia  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  of  which  a  copy  in  my 
Library  filling  1,756  pages  is  cited  in  this  volume  as  N,  Mex,  Doc,,  MS.  These 
documents  are  official  reports  of  friars  and  secular  authorities  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  also  including  some  very  important  papers  of 
tlie  17tli.  The  original  copies  seem  to  have  been  made  both  at  Sta  Fe  and  in 
Mexico,  and  very  few  of  the  records  have  been  consulted  by  any  earlier 
writer.  ^L  Alphonse  Pinart  has  a  Coleccion  de  Documentos  aobre  Nuevo  Mex* 
ico,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  unl)ound  original  MSS.,  collected  by  him- 
self from  various  sources  and  kindly  furnished  for  my  use.  It  is  particularly 
rich  in  official  communications  between  the  rulers  of  N.  Mex.  and  the  sn- 
pcrior  authorities  in  Chihualiua  and  Mexico;  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  fill 
many  a  gap  in  the  country's  annals.  Still  another  collection  of  original  and 
not  previously  used  matter  in  my  Library  is  the  Nuevo  Mexico,  C^duUts,  MS., 
6()  fol.,  whicli  contains  18th-ceutury  copies  of  some  35 royal  orders,  of  varioni 
dates  from  1631  to  1762,  selected  for  their  importance  in  connection  with  New 
Mexican  events.  I  think  this  collection  was  also  made  by  or  for  Padre  Morfi. 
It  is  preceded  by  Bonilla  {Antoiiio),  Apuntes  sofjre  Nuevo  Mexico,  1776,  MS.,  31 
foL,  a  valuable  outline  of  provincial  annals  to  date;  and  is  followed  by  col- 
lections of  Cidulas  en  Baja  CaL,  and  other  provinces. 
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The  32  Tolames  of  MSS.  which  make  up  the  Archivo  General  of  Mexico^  or 
which  rather  form  an  introduction  or  beginning  for  the  hundreds  of  volumes 
of  records  preserved  there — collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by  order 
of  CiLrloe  IV.,  dated  Feb.  21,  1790,  are  rich  in  matter  on  our  present  subject. 
In  torn.  iL-iii.,  printed  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.f  3d  series,  pt  iv.,  p.  1-225 — besides 
the  Escalante,  Carta,  and  the  Arch.  y.  Mex.,  already  noted,  are  found  three 
other  important  documents  as  follows:  (1st)  Salmeron^  Relacionea  de  todaa  las 
corns  que  en  el  Nuevo-Mejieo  se  hnn  visto  y  Sahido,  asi  por  mar  como  por  tierra, 
dtade  el  aiko  de  1538  hasta  el  de  1626,  por  el  Padre  Oer6nimo  de  Zdrate  Sahneron, 
predicador  de  la  6rden  de  los  menores  de  la  provincia  del  Santo  EhangeUo.  Dirt- 
gidas  d  N.  Rmo  P.  Fr.  Francisco  de  Apodaca,  padre  de  la  pj'ovincia  de  Cantabria 
y  eomitario  general  de  todaa  las  de  esla  Nuetfa-Espafla  (printed  in  1856),  fol.,  p. 
1-^.  For  more  about  the  author,  see  chap.  viii.  of  this  vol.  The  work  was 
^»proved  by  Fr.  Francisco  Velasco  of  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Mexico  on 
Aug.  18,  1629.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  complete  resume — the  best  extant, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  following  work — of  the  earliest  northern 
explorations,  being  by  no  means  confined  to  N.  Mex. ;  yet  the  writer  is  so 
fuUy  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  so  eager  to  promote  new  entradas, 
that  he  considerably  exaggerates  reports  of  ffold,  sUver,  great  cities,  and  other 
northern  wonders,  and  somewhat  to  the  neglect  unfortunately  of  events  of  his 
own  time  on  which  he  misht  have  thrown  much  light.  (2d)  Niel,  Apuntami- 
entos que d  lasmemorias  MP.  Fr.  Gerdnimo  de  Zdrate  hizo  el  P.  Juan  Amanda 
Niel  de  la  Compaiiia  de  Jesus,  no  tan  solo  estando  prdctico  del  terreno  que  se  cita,  si 
no  es  que  Ikvaha  en  la  mono  las  memorias  para  co(4tjar  las  con  41,  p.  56-1 12.  The 
author  was  a  missionary  in  Sin.,  Son.,  and  Chih.  from  1697  to  1710,  and  was 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  all  that  had  been  accomplished  in  the  north, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  visited  N.  Mex.  His  work  is  more 
valuable  in  a  sense  than  that  of  Salmeron,  since  it  includes  literally  or  in  sub- 
stance all  the  latter *s  statements,  corrects  many  of  his  errors,  and  makes  con- 
siderable additions  from  the  author's  more  extended  knowledge.  Niel  wrote  a 
century  later  than  Salmeron,  but  knowledge  of  northern  geography  had  in 
the  mean  time  made  but  little  progress.  I  have  used  both  works  extensively 
in  my  study  of  the  Northern  Mystery  in  another  work  of  this  series.  (3cl) 
Parades,  Utiles  y  curiosas  notidas  del  Nuevo-Mexico;  Cibola^  y  otras  naciones  con- 
Jinantes:  La  antiijua  tradieion  de  Copala^  cuna  no  solo  de  los  Imlios  Mexkanos, 
sino  generahnenU  de  todas  las  naciones  indianas  que  en  dit^ei'sos  tiemjpos  salieron  d 
polflar  los  vastos  paises  de  este  Nuevo-Mundo,  p.  211-25.  This  title,  cited  by 
me  in  earlier  volumes  as  Paredes,  NoticlUy  was  probably  intended  to  include 
other  documents  besides  this,  the  special  title  of  which  is  Copia  de  un  informe 
htcho  a  Su  Mageslad  sof/re  las  tierras  del  Nuevo  Mexico  (por  el  P.  Fr.  A  lonso  de 
Paredes).  But  the  author's  name,  though  written  and  printed  Paredea,  and 
so  used  by  me  as  above  stated  in  earlier  volumes,  was  really  Posa<las;  and 
the  report  has  been  recently  republished  from  a  M8.  of  the  Acad,  de  Hist,  as 
Po^fO/ltis  [Fr.  A  lonso),  Informe  a  S.  M.  sohre  las  tierras  de  Nuevo  Mejico,  Quivira 
y  Tt^jwiyo,  in  Fernandez  Duro,  Don  Dietjo  de  Peiia  lean,  53-67.  Therefore,  I  cor- 
rect tlie  error  (not  mine),  and  cite  it  in  this  vol.  as  Posadas,  li{/brme.  The 
writer  was  cuatodio  of  N.  Mex.  in  1660-4,  and  a  missionary  there  for  10  years 
before.  This  report  was  written  about  1686,  in  reply  to  a  royal  order  of  1678. 
It  refers  more  to  the  regions  north  and  east  than  to  N.  Mex.  proper,  but  is 
immensely  important  on  a  few  points  of  N.  Mex.  liistory,  as  will  be  noted 
later.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Posadas,  like  Salmeron,  did  not  write 
more  fully  of  his  «wn  observations. 

Of  the  old  standard  chronicles  in  Spanish,  relating  for  the  most  part  to 
the  country's  earliest  annals  down  to  1700,  by  far  the  most  important  for  pur- 
poses of  this  volume  are  Toni^ie/mula,  Momirquia  Ind'uina^  bringing  the  record 
down  to  1608,  and  Vetancurty  Cr6nica  and  Mtnoloijio,  of  1691;  but  some  valu- 
able matter  is  also  found  in  Mendieta^  Jlistorki  E*'lesuinlic(i;  Oviedo,  H'lst.  Gen.; 
Hf.rrrra,  Hist.  Gen.;  Gomara,  H'imL  Ind.;  Medina,  Chnhiica;  Bcjiuniont,  Cmn. 
de  MfJtOfican;  Mota  PadiWi,  Conq.  N.  Onliria;  and  especially  VilOiseilor, 
Theairo,  of  1748.  Other  useful  Spanish  works  of  similar  nature  are  Calle^ 
Notidas;  Cam,  Tres  Sijhs;  Revilla  Gijedo,  Carta  de  1703;  Aleyre,  Hist.  Comp. 
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Jesita:  Fmes,  Hist.  Breve;  Aparieh,  Conventos:  Velasco,  Not  Sonora;  and 
Esaukro^  Not,  Chihuahua,  All  the  works  of  this  paragraph  relate  mainly  to 
other  regions,  but  contain  more  or  less  original  and  nseral  material  on  our 
territory. 

Collections  of  manuscript  or  archive  material  have  been  named;  but  there 
are  equally  important  collections  of  original  documents  in  print.  Of  these, 
two  are  especially  valuable:  Ist,  the  Docuinentoa  para  la  Hiatoria  de  Mejriea, 
Mex. ,  1S53-7,  20  vol.  in  4  series,  of  which  tlie  8  volumes  of  the  3d  and  4th  series 
relate  particularly  to  northern  regions,  and  contain  vast  quantities  of  indis- 

t)e usable  matter  on  N.  Mexico  and  Arizona,  a  larjge  portion  of  the  documents 
>eiiig  from  the  Arch,  Gen,  de  Mex.  already  mentioned;  and  2d,  the  Colecdtm 
de  iJontmentoa  In^ditos  rekUivos  al  dcffcubrimiento,  comjuvftOy  y  colonkacion  de  ku 
pOHfJiiojies  Ettpunolas  en  America  y  Oceania,  sacados,  en  su  mayor  parte,  del  Real 
A  rchivo  de  Indicm.  Madrid,  1864-80,  8vo,  35  vol.  This  collection,  from  the 
name  of  its  first  editor,  I  have  cited  as  Pacfieco,  CoL  Doc,  Vols,  xv.,  xvi.,  are 
of  greatest  value  as  containing  original  records  of  Ofiate's  conqnest;  but  vols. 
ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  and  xix.  also  contain  useful  documents.  TemauQ>C(mmans,  Voy* 
at/CA,  Relations  et  Mimoires  Originaiix  pour  sertir  d  Chistoire  de  la  decoitverte  de 
I'AtneriqitCf  Paris,  1837-41,  serie  i.  tom.  ix.-x.,  is  a  collection  containing  trans- 
lations of  the  chief  original  authorities  on  the  expeilitions  of  Niza  and  Coro- 
nado;  while  the  old  standard  voyage  collections,  /fakluyt's  Voyoffes,  Rajnasio, 
Kavifjtitioniy  and  Purchiis  his  Piifnmesy  contain  documents  whose  value  was 
originally  very  great,  though  somewhat  impaired  now  by  their  appearance 
elsewhere  in  better  form.  See  also  Florida^  Col.  Doc.;  Navarrete,  Cci,  Viajes; 
and  Buniry'ji  Chron.  Hist.  Voy. 

Of  the  M88.  contained  in  the  collections  cited,  or  existinff  separately  in 
my  Library,  each  of  which  is  duly  noticed  in  its  place  in  the  following  chap- 
ters, there  may  be  named  here  the  following:  Otermin,  Extractos,  1680-2;  Ayeia, 
Meiiwriitl,  1G7G;  Vargas^  Recowjuistit^  16(>2;  /(/.,  Campaflas  de  *94t  Moqvi,  Jvofi- 
ci'is:  fd.f  Juiitifs  de  Ouerra,  1713-15;  /'/.,  Promdencias,  1779;  Hurtado,  Cam- 
piuuu  1716;  B^tstamanle,  ResidenciOj  1731;  Olavide  y  Michelena,  Autos^  1738-9; 
JlfUffoza,  Residencifiy  1744;  Deltfado^  Relarion  de  la  Sierra  Azul,  1743;  Id,, 
Aoticms  del  gran  Tetjutiyo,  1743;  Id.,  lr\fonne,  1750;  Menchero,  Declaration, 
1744;  /(/.,  Petirion  st^yre  Navaj6es,  1749;  Id.,  li\forme,  1749;  Codallos  y  Rabal, 
Rft/ucrion  del  Namj6,  1745;  Id.,  Testimonio  soln-e  Comanclies,  1718;  Triyo,  In- 
for  me,  1750;  Id.,  Ivjorme,  1754;  Oiicntes  y  Horcasif^ts,  Medics,  1745;  N.  Mex,, 
Iiifonne  del  P.  Provincud,  1750;  Id.,  Defensas  de M isioneros,  1818;  Rodrujuezde 
la  Torre,  Entrnda,  1755;  Tamaixm,  Visitti  del  Olnspo,  llOO;  Ln/ora,  ViajeaSta 
Ft,  1706;  Sta  /V,  Inundndones  de  1707:  Crcspo,  Informe  (1776);  EscalatUe,  In- 
forme  y  Diario,  1775;  Id.,  Carta  de  1776:  Anza,  Diarios,  177^-80;  Mor^, 
Des6rdeni:s  en  N.  Mex.  (1792);  Ruiz,  Oof'ierno  de  Mi^ones,  1773;  Serrano,  In- 
forme,  1761;  Ilzarhe,  Infonne,  1787;  Id.,  Estado  de  Munones,  1788;  Durango, 
Informe  del  Obispo,  1789;  Lezaun,  Noticins,  1760;  Chacon,  Informt  dobre  In* 
dtistrias,  1803. 

And  among  the  most  important  of  similar  documents  in  print  the  follow- 
ing: NtZ'i,  Desaihrimiento,  1539;  Castatleda,  Relacion,  1540-2;  Coronado,  Rela^ 
cioii  dtlSureJio,  1540-2;  Jaramilh,  Relacion,  1540-2;  Espejo,  Relacion,  1582;  Id,, 
Erindiente,  1582;  .V.  Mex.,  Testimomo,  1582-3;  /(/.,  Memorial,  1595-1602;  Id,, 
Ytinvrario,  1547-9;  hi.,  Tnislado  de  Posesion,  1598;  Id.,  Discurso  y  Proposi* 
cion,  1(K>2;  Martin,  Asieuto,  1583;  Lomns,  Asienlo,  1589;  Castailo  de  Soaa, 
Meitioria,  1590;  OPtate,  Copia  de  Carf-a,  1599;  Frcytas,  Relacion,  1661;  Domin* 
yuez  anil  Encalatde,  Diario,  1776;  Oarcts,  Diario,  1776;  Melyares,  DemogtrO' 
clones,  1822. 

Of  separately  printed  books  on  special  topics,  incomparably  the  most  note- 
worthy is  Vdlatjrd,  Hist.  X.  Me.r.;  but  there  may  also  be  mentioned  Benavi* 
des,  Memorial  and  Retjiieste,  1630-1;  Sifjiunza  y  Qomjora,  Mercuric  Volanie, 
1693;  Cre^H),  Memorial  AjusUulo,  1738;  Pre.tidics,  Retjlamento,  1772-3;  Pino, 
E.rjiosinon  and  Noticins  Ilistorims,  1812;  Pikrs  Acrt.  q/'  Exped,,  1806-7; 
Cvyneri  Lost  Traj^pcrs,  1807-10;  SUi  Ft,  Me^.  <f  President,  1818. 

Most  of  the  matter  cite<l  relates  to  the  Spanish  jMiriod.  For  the  Mexican 
umals  the  records  are  not  only  much  less  complete,  but  of  a  different  uatore 
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in  8ome  retpects;  that  is,  the  narrative  has  to  be  eked  out  with  fragments 
from  many  sources,  which  are  indicated  in  my  notes,  and  need  not  be  cata- 
logued here.  Among  the  chief  soarces  of  mformation,  however,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Mexico,  Memorias,  of  the  different  departments;  the  IT,  8.  Oovt 
Doc;  various  Mexican  newspapers;  iSTiW  Register;  Arrillagay  Becop.,  and 
otiier  collections  of  laws;  fragments  from  the  Arch,  8ta  Fi,  MS.;  Barreiro, 
Ojeada:  Aberi's  Report;  8an  Miguel,  Repub.  Mex.;  Bustamante,  OabineieMex.; 
Id.,  ApmUea;  Qregg%  Commerce  qf  the  Prairies;  KendaWs  Naarr,  qf  ike  Texan 
Sta  Fi  Eaaped.;  FcUcomr's  Notes;  Prieto,  RerUas;  Storrs*  8ta  F4  Trade:  WiU 
lard's  Inland  Trade;  Riky's  Report;  PaUie's  Narr.;   Wilson's  Ohserv.,  MS. 

Mnch  of  what  precedes  relates  mainly  to  New  Mexico,  bnt  also  in  part  to 
Arizona.  Standard  authorities  for  the  early  annals  of  Arizona  proper,  or 
Pimeria  Alta,  include  Apostdlieos  A/anes  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus;  8onora,  Ma- 
teriaies,  MS.  (torn.  xvL-ii.  of  the  Arch.  Oen.,  and  pnnted  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
3d  series,  tom.  iv.  pp.  489-520,  4th  series,  tom.  i  pp.  1-408,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  separate  titles  being  given  to  many  documents  as  mentioned 
in  chap.  xv.  et  seq.);  Mange,  Historia  de  la  Pimeria;  Velarde,  Descripdon; 
Alegrr,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus;  Venegas,  NoUdas  de  Cal.;  SaltxUierra,  Rektciones; 
Pinart,  CoUcdon  de  Pimeria  Alto,  MS.;  Tamaron,  Visita,  MS.;  Arricimta, 
Crimea  Senifica;  Reyes,  NoOcia. 

Thus  formidable  being  the  array  of  original  authorities,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  consider  ^e  use  of  them  that  has  been  made  by  modem  writers.  The  first 
place  among  such  writers  belon8;s  without  question  to  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  who 
was  U.  S.  attorney  in  New  Mexico  in  1853-5,  and  whose  work  was  The  Span- 
ish Conquest  qf  New  Mexico,  by  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  A.  M.,  member  qf  the  *  His- 
torieal  Society  qf  Pennsylvania,  and  the  *  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographi- 
cal Society,*  author  qf  *  £1  Oringo,  or  New  Mexico  and  her  People,*  *  History  qf 
the  104th  Penn.  Regiment,*  *  History  of  the  IlaH  Family,*  and  *  The  L\fe  %r 
General  John  Lacey.*  Doylestown,  Pa.,  18G9,  8vo,  425  p.,  portrait  and  map. 
This  work  is  little  more  than  a  slightly  condensed  version  or  translation  from 
the  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  of  the  narratives  of  successive  expeditions, 
from  that  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  down  nearly  to  1700.  The  author  writes  in  a 
dear  and  pleasing  style,  and  has  added  to  his  work  not  only  a  map,  but  some 
useful  notes  drawn  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country.  His  translations 
from  the  French  are  better  than  those  from  the  Spanish.  Down  to  the  end 
of  Coronado  8  expedition,  his  work,  from  the  well-kuowu  printed  narratives, 
is  careful  and  accurate  enough,  but  after  that  period  irregular  and  sometimes 
inexplicably  careless.  This,  however,  doubtless  results  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  his  originals.  His  authorities  for  the  later 
chapters  were  MSS.  of  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  or  fragments  of  a  few  of  the  docu- 
ments that  I  have  cited  from  the  same  and  other  sources.  He  also  obtained 
from  Texas  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  what  he  calls  Ofiate's  journal,  perhaps  a 
fragment  of  Salmeron;  and  he  attaches  more  importance  than  they  deserve 
to  the  works  of  Frejes  and  Larenaudidre.  Mr  Davis  falls  into  some  radical 
errors;  notwithstanding  the  title  of  his  book,  he  really  knows  very  little  of 
th3  •  conquest  *  proper,  even  putting  its  date  seven  years  too  early;  and  he 
has  the  faulty  method  of  not  clearly  indicating  his  sources  for  many  points — 
appartmtly  sometimes  with  a  view  of  concealing  their  poverty.  Yet  the  work 
has  received  and  merits  high  praise,  indicating  much  intelligence,  and  con- 
siderable research  under  unfavorable  circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
His  earlier  book.  El  Grinfjo  (N.  Y.,  1856),  contained  also  much  historical 
information,  with  a  narrative  of  personal  adventure  and  a  description  of  the 
country  and  its  people. 

There  has  been  but  one  other  formal  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  New 
Mexicr^,  and  that  has  resulted  in  the  work  called  Historical  Sketcfies  of  Xew 
Mej-ico  from  tJie  Earliest  Records  to  the  A  nterican  OccujHitioji,  by  L.  Brai{fonl 
Prince,  Pre^fiilent  of  the  Huftoriccd  Society  of  Ntw  Mexico^  Late  Chief  Justice  of 
New  Mexico,  etc.  Second  edition.  N.  Y.  and  Kansas  City,  1883,  12mo,  3130  p. 
This  unpretentious  and  excellent  little  work  covers  the  same  ground  as  that 
of  Davis,  but  continues  the  story  to  1847.  So  far  as  the  Spanish  period  is 
ooncemed,  it  is  not  a  work  of  original  research,  but  for  the  most  part  a  con- 
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densation  of  the  story  as  told  by  Davis,  though  some  of  the  weU-known 
printed  originals  are  named  in  the  preface;  the  refialosa  hoax  is  accepted  as 
authority  for  a  chapter,  and  a  few  of  Davis*  errors  are  corrected,  while  others 
— like  the  introduction  of  several  viceroys  in  the  list  of  governors — are  re- 
peated. The  fact  that  in  so  small  a  volume  40  pases  are  devoted  to  the  wan^ 
derings  of  ^var  Nnfiez  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  20  pages  to  those  of  Nixa 
in  Sonora  and  Arizona,  while  six  pages  suffice  for  Ofiate's  conquest^  illustratet 
probably  not  so  much  the  author  s  idea  of  symmetry  as  the  nature  of  his  au- 
thorities. Indeed,  wellnigh  all  the  faults  of  the  book  are  attributable  to  the 
authorities  rather  than  to  the  author.  He  gives  an  excellent  introduction, 
nowhere  makes  an  effort  to  conceal  the  paucity  of  his  sources,  and  writes 
throughout  in  an  admirable  and  interesting  style.  His  conclusions  always 
command  respect;  his  narrative  of  19th-century  annals  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved in  matter  or  manner;  and  the  work  as  a  whole  merits  higher  praise 
than  the  preceding  remarks  might  seem  to  indicate. 

In  this  connection  should  be  noticed  the  Historical  Introduction  to  atudiea 
among  the  Sedentary  Indians  qfNew  Mexico,  Part  L,  by  Ad.  F,  Bandelier.  Bos- 
ton, 1881,  8vo,  33  p.  This  is  an  introduction  to  the  Papers  qftfte  Archceologi- 
cal  IntiiUute  qf  America,  American  Series  i.,  and  relates  mainly  to  Coronado*s 
expctlition,  with  particular  reference  to  the  original  pueblo  sites,  but  with 
notes  bearing  on  later  entradas.  A  continuation,  bringing  the  annals  of  ex- 
ploration down  to  1605,  is  promised,  but  so  far  as  I  know  has  not  appeared, 
bandelier,  a  writer  of  high  standing  on  archaeological  topics,  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  important  of  the  original  authorities;  namely,  the  CoL 
Doc.  Ined.,  and  the  Doc.  Hiitt.  Mex.;  and  within  the  narrow  limits  which  he 
has  thus  far  assigned  himself  in  history  proper,  his  work  merits  nothing  but 
the  highest  praise.  John  Gilmary  Shea's  The  Expedition  qf  Don  Diego  Dio- 
nido  de  PeiUilosa,  etc.,  N.  Y.,  1882,  including  Frcyfow,  Helacion  del  descubrimi- 
ento  del  pais  y  ciudad  de  Quimra  echo  por  D.  Diego  Dionisio  de  PefUUosa,  and  aa 
English  translation  of  the  same,  Freytas,  Relation,  etc.,  merits  mention  here, 
by  reason  of  its  introductory  and  supplementary  notes,  though  the  main  nar- 
rative relates  to  a  single  expedition,  and  one  that  in  reality  was  never  made. 
Much  more  important — though  perhaps  it  should  be  properly  named  earlier 
in  this  note  as  a  collection  of  original  material — is  the  Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa 
y  /m  desciihrimiento  del  reino  de  Quivira.  In  forme  presentado  d  la  Heal  A  cade- 
mid  de  HiMoria  por  el  capitan  de  navio  Cemreo  hemandez  Duro,  individuode 
vuniero.  Matlrid,  1882,  large  Svo,  160  p.  Fernandez  Duro  not  only  presents 
the  Freytis,  Relation,  and  all  other  matter  given  by  Shea,  but  in  his  comments 
proving  that  narration  to  be  a  hoax  he  introduces  much  original  information, 
mcluding  the  2i.  Mex.,  Di^curao  y  Pnyposicion;  Poatulas,  Irf/brme;  and  Lopez, 
MeiHorud,  entire.  He  al^o  appends  a  Aoticia  de  algunas  expeiliciones  organiza- 
d'Ut  tn  ^'Ueva  E^fpaiUi  para  descuhrir  l)s  terriforios  del  Norte  y  seflaladamente  los 
reinot  deCiOoUi,  Quivira  y  Teguayo,  arranged  clironologically  from  1523  to  1783; 
and  conclutles  with  a  resume  of  Villagri's  history  of  the  conquest.  Thus  the 
whole  work  is  one  of  the  most  valualne  of  modem  times  on  our  subject. 

Millars  Historical  Sketch  qf  Santa  Fc  formed  a  part  of  the  Sta  Fi  Centennial 
Celehmtion  of  1776,  and  deserves  mention  from  the  fact  that  the  author,  David 
J.  Miller,  was  translator  and  chief  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  surveyor-general's  office, 
l^eing  well  acquainted  with  the  archives.  Wm  G.  Ritch,  for  many  years 
territorial  secretary  and  sometime  governor,  and  president  of  the  Historical 
Society,  has  given  mucli  attention  to  the  early  as  well  as  modern  history  of 
the  country,  as  shown  in  his  Aztlan.,  The  History,  Rewurces,  and  Attra^^tions  qf 
Sein  Mcxiroy  6th  etl.,  Boston,  1885;  and  by  the  Chronological  Annals  qf  New 
Mexico,  at  the  end  of  RitcKs  Legijilitive  Blue-liooh  qftfie  Territory  qf  New  Mex- 
ico, Sta  V6,  1887.  It  may  be  abided  that  Gregg,  Commerce  qf  the  Prairies,  and 
Meline,  Tif^  Thowtand  Miles  on  Ilornehack,  included  in  their  works  a  sketch  of 
early  history;  and  quite  a  numl>er  of  nio<lern  books,  pamphlets,  an<l  news- 
paT>er  and  magazine  articles  might  bo  named  as  con  taming  similar  and  more 
or  less  accurate  resumes  not  resulting  from  actual  research.  So  far  as  Ari- 
zona proiKjr  is  concernetl,  there  are  no  modern  works  which  merit  notice  so  far 
.as  early  nistory  is  concerned.     I  should  not,  however,  forget  to  allude  to  a 
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Urge  number  of  valuable  antiquarian  essays  on  the  location  of  Cibola,  Tiffuex, 
Chichilticale,  etc.,  containing  a  considersible  amount  of  geographic  and  his- 
toric data.     Simpson's  CortmadoU  March  is  one  of  the  best  of  these. 

Just  as  these  pages  go  into  print,  I  have  received  The  Narrative  and  CrUh 
col  HisUny  qf  America,  edited  hy  Justin  Winsor,  librarian  of  Harvard  Umver' 
«fy,  etc  VoL  ii.,  Boston  and  N.  Y.,  large  8vo,  640  p.,  with  many  maps, 
portraits,  and  other  illustrations.  Volumes  i.  and  iii.-viiL  are  to  be  pub- 
lished later.  Mr  Winsor's  volume  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  neld, 
both  geographic  and  chronologic,  that  I  have  treated  in  this  and  earlier  works 
of  the  present  series;  the  author  has  honored  my  work  by  citing  it  constantly 
with  occasional  comments  of  praise  or  condemnation,  but  always  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness;  and  with  his  treatment  of  my  researches,  on  the  whole,  I  am  con- 
tent. Had  I  occasion  to  go  over  the  field  again  with  Winsor's  work  before  me, 
I  should  find  it  helpful,  cite  it  often  with  commendation,  and  doubtless  have 
occasion  to  criticise  some  of  its  details.  The  latest  writer  in  the  lisht  of  new 
evidence  and  special  research  on  certain  points  has  and  always  will  have  this 
advantage.  Ijiis  is  obviously  not  the  place  for  a  critical  estimate  of  the  new 
work,  even  if  I  had  the  time  tor  such  a  study  as  its  claims  and  merits  deserve. 
Mr  Winsor  as  editor  employs  a  corps  of  authors,  who  ^^rite  under  their  own 
names;  and  an  effort  is  made  to  dn.w  a  sharp  distinction  for  the  benefit  of  differ- 
ent classes  of  readers  between  the  narrative,  critical,  and  bibliographic  portions 
of  the  work.  This  plan  has  its  obvious  advantages,  and  probably  its  defects  as 
well.  Whether  Mr  Winsor's  system  of  cooperation  is  or  not  on  the  whole  supe- 
rior to  my  own  for  the  production  of  a  continuous,  symmetrical,  and  accurate 
historic  record  of  a  broad  territory,  with  all  its  geographic  and  chronologic 
complications,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  decide.  When  the  work  is  completed,  we 
may  see  if  all  the  gaps  have  been  filled.  In  this  volume  the  editor  is  also  to 
a  great  extent  the  author;  he  is  an  expert  in  bibliography,  with  exceptional 
resources;  and  in  the  result  the  bibliographic  element  predominates  in  space 
and  in  value.  Occasionally,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  predominance  is  somewhat 
too  marked,  as  where  in  the  case  of  radically  opposing  views  and  arguments 
on  the  part  of  different  authorities,  the  author  is  content  to  simply  note  the 
condict  without  so  clear  an  opinion  of  his  own  as  a  '  critical  history '  should 
contain.  Sometimes,  indee<l,  the  author  implies  a  preference  for  the  view  that 
apparently  is  not  supported  by  the  critical  notes.  As  a  rule,  the  various  nar- 
ratives show  a  high  order  of  literary  merit,  notable  fairness  of  treatment,  and 
as  much  unity  as  could  be  expected  in  the  productions  of  different  >%Titers. 
The  work  is  a  noble  contribution  to  American  history,  a  monument  of  con- 
scientious and  laborious  research,  as  well  as  of  great  literary  skill  on  the  part 
of  editor  and  author^,  and  mechanically  a  magnificent  specimen  of  book- 
making. 

One  chapter  of  Winsor's  work  demands  particular  notice  here,  as  being 
devoted  to  a  subject  treated  in  this  volume.  This  is  chapter  vii.,  p.  473-504, 
on  Rirly  Euyiorations  qf  New  Mexico.  By  Henry  W.  Hayiie,%  Archfrfokxjicdl 
Institute  of  America,  The  author  has  also  written  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Amer.  Aniifj.  Soc.,  ProceedirKjs^  Oct.  1881,  and  cites  also  some  writings  of  Hale 
and  Savage  in  the  same  publication  on  the  identity  of  Cibola,  Quivira,  etc., 
which  have  not  been  used  by  me.  Mr  Haynes*  trea^se  should  bo  classed 
with  those  of  Simpson,  Davis,  Prince,  Bandelicr,  an<l  others,  as  nieutioned  in 
this  note.  It  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  earlier  cxpe<litions,  with  pertinent 
and  juilicious  if  not  very  elaborate  notes.  If  it  adds  nothing  important  in 
the  way  of  theory  or  evidence,  it  is  because  Simpson  and  Davis  and  the  rest  had 
left  little  to  be  added  either  by  Haynes  or  myself.  I  think  the  author  has  not 
sufficiently  considered  my  argument  to  the  effect  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  did  not 
enter  New  Mexico  (p.  474);  while  agreeing  for  the  moat  part  with  his  praise 
of  Davis,  I  cannot  accept  his  conclusion  that  Davis  is  *  likely  to  remain 
always  the  leading  authority '  on  Coronado'a  route  (p.  40*2),  in  view  o^  the 
fact  that  the  author  in  question  has  fallen  into  several  radical  errors;  I  know 
not  why  'Timiex  should  bo  placed  west  of  the  Rio  Orande,  between  Aconia 
and  Quirex    (p.  485),  when  the  writer  seems  to  favor  Bandelier's  view;  and 
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I  deem  it  not  hypercritical  to  object,  in  a  work  of  this  character,  to  the  Ttae 
of  antiquated  forms,  confusion  of  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  and  French 
forms,  and  the  careless  use  and  non-use  of  accents,  as  ezempliiied  in  the 
following  names:  Compostella,  Guadalaxara,  Pamphilo,  Nizza,  New  Gallicia, 
Melchior,  d'Arellano,  d*Alvarado,  Roderigo,  Garcia,  Garcia  Lopez  de  Car- 
denas, Cicuy^,  and  Cibola  (for  Compostela,  Guadalajara,  P^Lnfilo,  Niza,  Nneva 
Galicia  or  New  Galicia,  Melchor,  Arellano  or  de  Arellano,  Alvaiado,  Rodrigo, 
Garcia,  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cdrdenas,  Cicuyc,  and  Cibola).  The  author's  con- 
clusions agree  for  the  most  part  with  my  own,  which  is  not  a  radical  defect,  in 
my  opinion.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  record  extends  onlv  to  Coronado's 
expecutiou,  or  1542,  except  that  the  editor  adds  a  note  on  tne  late  works  of 
Fernandez  Duro  and  Shea,  giving  a  list  of  the  later  expeditions  mentioned 
by  the  former,  very  briefly  noting  without  comment  nis  exposure  of  the 
Pc&alosa  hoax,  not  noticing  my  own  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  and  rather 
strangely  iffnoriug  the  most  important  work  of  ViUagri.  It  would  naturally 
be  expectea  that  the  later  explorations,  conquest,  and  settlement  of  New 
Mexico  should  find  place  in  a  volume  entitled  Spanish  Explorations  cmd 
Settlements  in  America  from  the  Fifteenth  to  tfie  Seventeenth  Century.  Presum- 
bly,  however,  this  record  will  be  giveu  in  another  volume;  in  which  case, 
time  of  publication  permitting,  I  hope  Mr  Winsor  may  find  these  chapters  ik 
mine  helpfuL 
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THE  Negro — Journey  to  the  North — Wonderful  Reports  of  the 
Seven  Cities — Pate  of  Estevanico,  the  First  Pioneer  of  Arizona 
— Fray  Marcos  in  Sight  o"  Cibola — New  Kingdom  of  San  Francisco 
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New  Furor — CoBria  and  CJlloa — Alarcon  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  or 
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The  glory  of  discovering  this  territory  must  be  given 
to  a  negro  and  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  crossed  the 
Hne  into  Arizona  in  1539.  So  great  was  the  interest 
taken  by  Viceroy  Mendoza  in  the  statements  of  Ca- 
beza  de  Vaca  respecting  the  populous  towns  of  which  he 
had  heard  on  his  way  across  the  continent,  that  he  at 
once  planned  an  expedition,  in  1537,  buying  the  slave 
Estevanico  and  obtaining  the  services  of  his  master 
Dorantes,  as  guides;  but  the  project  was  temporarily 
abandoned,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  Dorantes  or  Mal- 
donado,  Alvar  Nunez  having  gone  to  Europe.^ 

Late  in  1538,  however,  with  a  view  to  exploration 
and  conquest  on  a  grander  scale,  and  under  a  new  pol- 
icy, so  far  as  treatm:ent  of  the  natives  was  concerned, 
it  was  arranged  that  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado, 

*  3^Ien(loza'8  letters  to  the  king,  1537-40,  in  PackecOf  Col.  Doc.,  ii.  206-7; 
Florida,  CoL  Doc.,  136,  139;  Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  s^rie  i.  torn.  ix.  p.  287. 

(27) 
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the  newly  appointed  governor  of  Nueva  Gralicia,  should 
make  a  tour  of  inspection  to  the  northern  parts  of  his 
province,  and  there  set  on  foot  certain  preliminary  in- 
vestigations by  the  aid  of  friars  and  liberated  Indian 
slaves,  subsequently  devoting  himself,  should  the  re- 
sults prove  satisfactory,  to  the  organization  of  a  force 
for  the  proposed  military  expedition.  Not  much  is 
known  of  several  preparatory  tours,  intended  mainly 
to  inspire  confidence  in  Spanish  good  faith  and  reform 
among  the  natives  of  northern  Sinaloa;^  but  one  had 
a  broader  scope,  and  is  fully  recorded,  being  the  one 
that  involves  the  discovery  of  Arizona. 

Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  chief  of  the  Franciscan  band 
destined  for  the  northern  field,  was  an  Italian,  who  had 
come  to  America  in  1531,  had  gone  with  Pizarro  to 
Peru  in  1532,  served  in  Nicaragua,  and  come  north 
with  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  being  a  man  of  prominence 
in  his  order,  of  ardent  zeal  for  all  new  enterprises,  and 
withal  of  lively  imagination.^  Having  received  spe- 
cial instructions  from  the  viceroy  through  Coronado 
in  November  1538,  Fray  Marcos  set  out  from  San 
Miguel  on  the  7th  of  March,  1539,  accompanied  by 
another  friar  named  Onorato,  the  negro  Estevanico, 
and  a  band  of  natives  from  Culiacan.  On  the  Peta- 
tlan*  Onorato  fell  ill,  and  was  left  behind;  but  Niza 
went  on  **as  the  holy  spirit  did  guide"  him,  always 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  natives,  but  with  no  notable 
occurrence  for  some  25  or  30  leagues,  except  that  he 
met  Indians  from  the  island  where  Cortes  had  been — 

'  See  Hint.  North  Mf'x.  St. ,  i.  72-3,  note  3,  for  a  few  details. 

'P'or  l)iog.,  sue  Vd^inrui%  Menoloyio  FraucucanOf  2>1  (p.  117-19  of  ed.  of 
1871);  Memlietti^  Hint.  Ecles.^  074;  Torqiiemada^  Monarq,  fnd.f  iii.  499-500; 
an«l  Fii/mro(i,  Bererro  General^  MS.,  41,  where  Fr.  Marcos  is  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  Fran,  proviiicia  of  Lima.  In  the  introd.  to  Velasco,  hisL 
lioyaume  de,  QuitOy  as  pub.  by  Ternaux,  also  preface  to  Castaheda,  Bel,  v.,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  conquest  and  native 
races  of  Quito  aud  Peru.  In  '40-3  he  was  provincial  of  his  order  in  Mexico, 
though  most  of  the  time  absent  in  the  nortn,  M'here  he  lost  his  health.  He 
lived  later  in  Jalapa,  and  died  at  Mexico  in  1558.  Niza  is  the  proper  Span, 
form  of  his  name,  that  of  tlie  town  Nice,  the  Italian  form  being  Nizza.  For  a 
portrait — not  stated  to  have  been  taken  from  an  Arizona  photograph  of  1539 — 
see  Front's  Pirt.  Hint.  J/er.,  135. 

*  Pueblo  de  Petatean  in  the  original,  aa  printed;  possibly  not  on  the  Rio 
Petatlan  (the  Sinaloa). 
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California — half  a  league  from  the  main,  and  they 
told  him  of  30  other  inhabited  islands  beyond,  and  of 
pearls.  Then  after  four  days'  journey  through  an  un- 
inhabited tract,  he  came  to  a  people  who  had  never 
heard  of  Christians,  who  called  him  Sayota,  or  'man 
from  heaven,'  and  who  knew  of  large  settlements  in  a 
valley  four  or  five  days  inland,  where  cotton  was  used 
for  clothing,  and  gold  for  implements  and  omamenta 
For  three  days  his  way  led  him  through  the  country 
of  this  people,  till  he  came  to  Vacapa,  a  settlement  of 
good  size  and  plenty  of  food,  40  leagues  from  the  sea. 
At  Vacapa  Niza  remained  some  nine  days,  sending 
messengers  to  the  coast,  who  brought  back  tidings  of 
the  pearl  islands — now  34  in  number — and  cowhide 
shields.  Here  he  met  natives  from  the  east,  known  as 
'pintados,'  who  had  something  to  say  of  the  'seven 
cities.'  And  from  here  he  sent  the  negro  ahead  to 
explore  the  way,  and  after  four  days  Estevanico  sent 
back  such  glowing  reports  of  what  he  had  heard  about 
Cibola,  with  its  seven  great  towns  and  stone  buildings 
and  turquoises,  that  even  the  credulous  fraile  hesitated 
to  credit  them.  About  the  6th  of  April,  with  two 
islanders  and  three  'pintados'  added  to  his  company, 
he  left  Vacapa,  and  in  three  days  came  to  the  people 
who  had  given  the  negro  his  information  about  Cibola, 
and  who  now  gave  the  good  friar  his  fill  of  marvels. 
Pressing  on  for  five  days — possibly  including  the  pre- 
vious three — through  a  well-settled  country,  they  came 
to  a  pleasant  and  well-watered  settlement  near  the 
borders  of  a  desert.  Between  Vacapa  and  this  place 
without  much  doubt  they  had  crossed  what  is  now  the 
southern  bound  of  Arizona.^ 

*  Vacapa,  or  S.  Luis,  was  a  rancheria  from  12  to  19 1.  sonthward  of  Sonoita, 
or  S.  Marculo,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mango  in  1G99-1701,  and  shown  on  Kino*s 
map.  See  IlUt.  North  Mex.  St.,  L  72-5,  271,  495,  499;  Mawje,  Hist.  Pimeria^ 
327;  Apost.  A/nneSf  273-4,  282-5.  Mange  notes  the  place  as  the  one  passed 
by  Coronado's  (Niza's)  expcd.,  as  described  by  Herrcra.  Padre  Garces,  Diario 
vDerrotero,  365,  in  1777  says:  *  El  pueblo  de  Bacapd  que  cita  se  halla  hoy  en  1ft 
Papagueria  con  nombre  de  QuUofxivrapa,  en  lenqua  pima  quiere  decir;  en  Bac 
quiero  decir  tule,  conqne  en  Q.uitol)apc  dice  tnle  chiquito.'  Evidently  there  is 
typographic  confusion  here;  but  Vacapa  may  have  been  Quitobac.  This  name 
cS  Vaoapa  is,  of  course,  an  important  point  in  following  Niza's  route.    Tha 
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The  desert  having  been  crossed  in  four  days,  the 
route  lay  for  five  days  through  a  fertile,  irrigated  val- 
ley, with  many  settlements  of  superior  and  friendly 
Indians.  This  may  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the 
Gila  valley  in  the  region  of  the  Pima  villages.  Here 
the  friar  understood  that  the  coast  turned  abruptly 
westward,  which  means  simply  that  the  natives  de- 
scribed the  ocean  as  much  farther  off  than  the  gulf  coast 
had  been  in  the  south;  but  he  says  he  went  in  person 
and  saw  that  such  was  the  case,  which  was  hardly 
possible.®  These  people  knew  of  Cfbola,  wore  tur- 
quoises, and  in  some  cases  cotton,  and  they  told  of 
woollen  garments  woven  in  Totonteac  from  the  fur  of  a 
small  animal.  In  one  of  the  rancherfas  was  met  a 
native  of  Cibola,  who  gave  much  information  about  its 
seven  towns.  Abacus  being  the  largest — exaggerated 
though  in  a  sense  tolerably  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
since  well-known  Pueblo  towns.  He  also  told  of  other 
towns  and  provinces.^  Many  others  confirmed  and 
supplemented  the  reports  all  along  the  way ;  turquoises 
and  hides  and  other  articles  from  Cibola  were  plenti- 
ful ;  and  the  negro,  whose  zeal  kept  him  far  in  advance 
with  his  native  attendants,  sent  back  the  most  encour- 
aging messages.  For  three  days  more  they  travelled 
in  this  valley  or  a  similar  one ;  and  then,  on  the  9th 

identity  is  not  certain,  as  these  rancherlas  were  sometimes  moved  long  dis- 
tances. If  Niza  went  so  far  west  he  must  have  turned  eastward  later,  for 
from  that  Vacapa  he  could  not  have  travelled  5  or  8  days  northward  in  a 
settled  country  to  the  borders  of  a  desert.  Whipple's  location,  Pac.  H.  R. 
JieptSf  iii.  104,  of  V.  in  the  region  of  Magdalena,  as  hitherto  favored  by  me, 
Uut.  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  72-5,  making  the  pleasant,  well- watered  settlement 
near  the  desert  in  the  Tucson  region,  would  be  much  more  convenient;  but 
the  general  features  are  clear  enough,  and  nothing  more  can  be  hoped  for. 

•  *  Y  asl  fuf  en  demanda  della  y  vl  claramente  que  en  loa  35^  vuelve  al 
Oueste,  de  que  no  menos  alegrfa  tuve  que  de  la  bucna  nucva  de  la  tierra. ' 
A'cM,  Dejtcuh.,  339.  Of  course  the  lat.  35°  was  all  wrong.  We  shall  find  a 
similar  statement  about  the  westward  trend  in  Coronado  s  narrative,  but  more 
clearly  explained  by  the  statement  that  here  the  ^ilf  ended.  I  f  N  iza  continued 
K.  w.  from  the  Sonoita  region  to  the  Gila,  and  thence  up  that  river,  a  visit  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  if  possible,  must  still  be  regarded  as  very  improbable. 

'  South-east  ofCibola  was  the  kingdom  of  Marata,  with  many  large  towns, 
though  weakened  by  wars  with  Cibola;  another  in  the  same  direction  was  To- 
tonteac, the  most  populous  and  richest  of  all;  and  another,  Acus  (distinct 
from  Abacus,  which  was  only  a  town),  in  a  direction  not  stated.  These  refer- 
ences were  clearly  to  the  N.  Mex.  Pueblo  towns  toward  or  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
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of  May,  they  entered  the  final  despoblado;  that  is,  from 
the  region  of  the  modern  Phoenix  or  Florence  they 
entered  the  mountainous  uninhabited  tract,  their  course 
lying  north-eastward,  toward  Zufti. 

For  twelve  days  Fray  Marcos  pressed  on,  following 
the  negro's  route,  and  well  supplied  with  food  by  the 
natives  accompanying  him,  until,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
he  met  one  of  Estevanico's  men  returning  with  the 
worst  of  news.  On  reaching  Cibola,  instead  of  the 
usual  welcome,  the  negro  had  received  an  order  not 
to  enter  the  town,  on  pain  of  death,  being  forced  to 
remain  with  his  company  in  a  house  outside,  without 
food,  and  being  deprived  of  all  the  presents  he  had 
received  on  the  journey.  Next  day,  one  of  the  men, 
going  to  a  stream  for  water,  looked  back,  and  saw  the 
negro  running  away  from  pursuers,  who  killed  some  of 
his  companions.  Then  he  made  haste  to  inform  the 
friar.  Niza's  companions  were  greatly  terrified,  but 
went  forward  at  his  solicitation ;  and  one  day's  jour- 
ney before  reaching  Cibola,  two  more  of  Estevanico's 
men  were  met,  wounded,  and  stating  that  the  negro 
had  been  killed.^  Thus  perished  black  Stephen,  the 
discoverer  of  Arizona. 

There  were  threats  among  Niza's  followers  of  hold- 
ing him  responsible  for  the  killing  of  their  friends,  and 
the  friar  said  he  was  willing  to  die;  but  through  the 
agency  of  gifts  and  threats  the  excitement  was  calmed. 
He  tlien  went  forward  with  two  chiefs,  and  from  a 
hill  got  a  glimpse  of  Cibola,  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of 
a  round  hill,  just  as  the  natives  had  described  it,  and 
apparently  more  populous  than  Mexico,  though  said* 

'  Castaficcla,  Relntioriy  12-13,  tells  us  that  Stephen  had  a  weakness  for  rieh 
ffifts,  including  handsome  women;  that  he  made  a  demand  on  the  Cibolana 
For  their  wealth  and  women;  that  his  claim  of  being  the  predecessor  of  white 
men  who  were  coming  to  teach  them  seemed  suspicious,  on  account  of  his  color; 
and  that  they  put  him  to  death  as  a  spy  sent  by  enemies  coming  to  subjugate 
them,  releasing  his  GO  companions,  though  retaining  a  few  boys.  Coronado^ 
Hakluyt,  iii.  380,  says  the  Cibolans  claimed  to  have  killed  him  because  he 
killed  and  violated  their  women,  and  was  reported  to  be  a  'wicked  villain.' 
One  of  his  comrades,  a  boy  from  Petatlan,  remained  at  Cibola,  and  was  found 
bv  Coronado.  News  of  Est^van's  death  was  also  given  to  Alaroon,  on  the 
dolorado. 
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to  be  the  smallest  of  the  seven  in  a  province  far  ex- 
celled by  others  beyond.  A  cross  being  erected  on  a 
heap  of  stones,  formal  possession  was  taken  in  Men- 
doza's  name,  for  the  king,  of  all  that  region,  as  the 
new  kingdom  of  San  Francisco.  Then  Fray  Marcos 
hastened  homeward,  **con  harto  mas  temor  que  comi- 
da,'*  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  leagues  per  day.  In 
a  valley  stretching  eastward  below  Vacapa,  he  saw  far 
off  seven  *  poblaciones  razonables,'  and  heard  that  gold 
was  plentiful  there,  but  deemed  it  best  to  postpone  a 
closer  examination.  At  Compostela,  perhaps  in  June 
or  July,  he  reported  to  the  governor,  to  whom  he  had 
before  sent  messengers  from  various  points;  and  in 
August  went  with  Coronado  to  Mexico,  where,  on  the 
2d  of  September,  he  formally  certified  the  accuracy 
of  his  report* 

Cortes  claimed  that  Niza's  narrative  was  fiction, 
his  pretended  discoveries  resting  only  on  reports  of 
the  natives  and  information  derived  from  Cortds 
himself;  but  Don  Ueman  was  not  in  this  instance  an 
impartial  critia^^  Coronado  and  his  companions,  in 
their  expedition  of  the  next  year,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  applied  some  plain  terms  to  certain 
phases  of  the  friar's  misrepresentations.  Padre  Kino 
seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Gila  ruins  might  have 
been   Niza's   seven   cities,   and   Humboldt   partially 

•  A'rar,  Duatbrimifnio  de  las  Siete  CiudadeSf  in  PacherOy  Doc.,  iii.  325-51, 
including  Mendosa's  instnictions  of  Nov.  *38,  and  a  certificate  of  P.  Ciudad- 
Rodriffo,  the  provincial,  dated  Aug.  26,  '39;  Ital.  transl.  in  Rmnusio,  Xavuj., 
iiL  356-9;  Engl.,  in  Hakluyi^a  Voy.,  iii.  366-73;  French,  in  Tertuittx-Co/njmiM, 
Toy.,  serie  i.  torn.  ix.  256-84.  For  a  long  list  of  additional  references,  see 
HuL  Korik  Mtx.  St.,  i.  74-5.  A  tew  others  are  PeniUa^  Not.  Hint.,  143-5, 
148-9,  341-3;  Mendieta,  HUt.  Ecles.,  398-400;  Remesal,  HiH.  Chyajxi,  ]('>0-l; 
Furchat  ku  PiUjrimeB,  iv.  1560-1;  Bandeliers  Hist.  Intro*i.y  7-9;  Prina's  Hist. 
8k.,  96^115;  ZamacoU,  Hist.  Mfj.,  iv.  606-9,  652-9;  Liceo  Mex.,  ii.  i:>3-6; 
Burntfys  Chrofu  HiH.,  i.  189-92;  Ilintona  Handbook,  385-6;  Mcujli-uws  St 
FranciSj  573-4;  HitUll,  in  Cal^/bmian,  i.  130-6;  Poumn,  Puissance  Amti-.^  i. 
340-1;  /(i..  Question  de  COrinon,  18;  Id.,  The  U.  S.,  234;  Voyancs,  Sd'ction, 
43;  Orahams  IHscov.,  207;  L(\fond,  Voy.,  i.  bk  i.  200-1;  Cozzens  Mdn^dloua 
Ckmntry,  32;  Ariuma  Hist.  (Elliott  &  Co.),  35-6. 

^ laa'tdicftfi^  CoL  Doc.,  ii.  xxviii.-ix.;  Cortes,  Escrilos,  299-304;  Navumte, 
Col.   Viat^jt^  iv.  209.     Cortes  savs  he  had  tried  to  enlist  the  friar  s  services, 
imparting  with  that  view  what  he  had  learned  in  the  north.     Ho  also  accused 
N.  of  similar  treachery  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mkx.    8 
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accepts  that  view."  And  most  later  writers  have 
had  occasion  to  dwell  on  his  gross  eKa^gerations, 
sometimes  indulging  in  harsher  terms.  Yet  the  fact 
that  Coronado,  accompanied  by  Niza  to  Cibola  in 
1540,  with  all  his  criticism  does  not  seem  to  doubt 
that  the  friar  actually  made  the  trip  as  he  claimed,  is, 
of  course,  the  best  possible  evidence  against  the  theory 
that  he  visited  northern  Sonora,  and  imagined  the  rest. 
A  close  examination  shows  that  nearly  all  the  state- 
ments most  liable  to  criticism  rest  solely  on  the 
reports  of  the  natives,  and  only  a  few,  like  the  visit 
to  the  coast,  and  the  actual  view  of  a  great  city  at 
Cibola,  can  be  properly  regarded  as  worse  than  exag- 
geration. My  space  does  not  permit  the  reproduction 
of  descriptive  matter  with  sufficient  fulness  to  illus- 
trate the  authors  inaccuracies.  Fray  Marcos  was 
an  imaginative  and  credulous  man,  full  of  faith  in 
northern  wonders,  zealous  for  spiritual  conquest  in  a 
new  field,  fearful  that  the  great  enterprise  might  be 
abandoned ;  hence  the  general  couleur  de  rose  of  his 
statements ;  hence  perhaps  a  few  close  approximations 
to  falsehood ;  but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  really  crossed  Sonora  and  Arizona  to  the 
region  of  Zuni. 

As  to  his  route,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  the 
narrative  furnishes  no  foundation  for  positive  theories, 
though  possibly  by  a  reproduction  of  all  the  data  with 
carefully  prepared  topographic  maps,  obviously  im- 
practicable here,  approximately  accurate  results  might 
be  reached.  As  far  as  the  Gila  valley,  Niza's  route 
was  possibly  farther  west,  in  part  at  least,  than  that 
of  Coronado,  to  be  noticed  presently ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  crossed  the  region  between  the  Pima  villages 
and  Florence ;  and  beyond  that  point  the  two  routes 
were  perhaps  nearly  identical.  I  refer  the  reader  also 
to  the  map  given  later  in  this  chapter. 

^^  ApoH*  Afane8t  253.     '  On  est  tcnte  dc  croire  que  les  raines  det  Ouas 


more  than  DarkneM.'    Coronado  '  found  the  Fryer  to  be  a  Fryer;  nothing  of 
momant  tme  in  all  hia  Relations. ' 
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Preliminary  reports  of  Niza's  progress,  sent  south 
by  the  friar  and  reaching  Mexico  bewre  July  1539 — 
possibly  including  an  outline  of  what  he  said  of  his 
discoveries  after  his  return  to  San  Miguel  or  Compos- 
tela — moved  Cortes  to  renewed  effort,  lest  perchance 
the  great  northern  prize  should  elude  his  grasp ;  for 
he  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  conquest  in  that 
direction,  and  had  strenuously  but  vainly  opposed 
Mendoza's  act  in  preparing  for  an  expedition ;  though 
be  denied  that  the  friar's  pretended  discoveries  had 
any  foundation  in  truth.  He  had  a  fleet  ready,  and 
he  made  haste  to  despatch  three  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  from  Acapulco  in 
July.  As  this  expedition  did  not  reach  the  territory 
DOW  under  consideration,  its  results  being  confined  to 
a  survey  of  the  gulf  and  peninsula  coasts,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  voyage  has  been  fully  recorded  in  another 
volume,"  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  more  on 
the  subject  here.  The  viceroy  also  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  a  view  to  north- 
em  exploration,  but  the  Mixton  war  and  Alvarado's 
death  prevented  any  practical  results.  After  protest- 
ing and  struggling  against  the  new  expeditions  of 
1540,  Cort-^s  went  to  Spain,  and  appears  no  more  in 
northern  annals. 

Another  expedition  by  sea,  fitted  out  by  Mendoza 
to  cooperate  with  that  of  Coronado  on  the  land,  was 
that  of  Hernando  de  Alarcon.  This  also  has  been 
described  elsewhere,^^  and  as  an  exploration  of  the 
gulf  requires  no  further  notice  in  this  connection ;  but 
in  August  and  September  Alarcon  made  two  trips  in 
boats  up  the  Colorado  River,  which  he  named  the 
Buena  Guia.  He  possibly  passed  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila,  though  he  mentions  no  such  branch ;  and  it  may 
be  regarded  as  probable  that  he  at  least  passed  the 
Arizona  line.  This  party  also  heard  reports  of  Cibola, 
and  of  Niza's  adventures;  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 

"'See  Hiat.  North  Mtx.  81.^  L  77-82;  and  on  the  Alvarado  contract,  p.  96. 
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Colorado  they  left  letters,  found  a  little  later  by  a 
branch  of  Coronado's  expedition  under  Melchor  Diaz« 

Governor  Coronado,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to 
Mexico  with  Niza,  to  consult  the  viceroy  and  make 
final  arrangements  for  the  conquest  of  Cibola  and  its 
seven  cities.  The  conditions  were  most  favorable; 
Mendoza  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  scheme; 
the  friar  s  tales  were  eagerly  listened  to,  and  often 
repeated  with  the  usual  distortions;  an  air  of  secrecy 
and  mystery  on  the  part  of  Coronado  served  still 
further  to  excite  the  popular  interest ;  and  never  since 
the  time  of  Nuno  de  Guzman  had  the  response  to  a 
call  for  volunteers  been  so  satisfactory.  There  was  a 
fever  of  exploring  zeal,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
population  of  Mexico  might  be  easily  induced  to 
migrate  northward.^*  Niza  was  made  provincial  of 
his  order,  and  the  Franciscans  became  zealous  in  the 
cause.  A  force  of  300  Spaniards  and  800  Indian 
allies  was  easily  enlisted.  Many  of  the  former  were 
gentlemen  of  good  family  and  high  rank,  some  of  them 
bound  to  serve  Coronado,  who  was  made  captain-gen- 
eral of  the  expedition,  only  by  their  promises  as 
gentlemen.  The  names  of  those  bearing  by  actual 
rank  or  courtesy  the  title  of  captain  are  given  in  the 
appended  note.^*     In  February  1540,  the  army  was  at 

^^Says  Snarez  de  Peralta,  in  his  Kotidamy  143,  148-9:  'Fo^  de  m«nerml» 
grita,  que  no  86  trataba  ya  de  otra  coaa. . .  Era  tanta  la  cndi^ia  one  £  todos 
piiso  la  nueva  de  las  SuUe  (  iwhuifM  qae  no  solo  el  virrey  y  man|a^  levaniaron 
los  pies  pai  a  yr  &  ella,  sino  d  to<la  la  tierra,  y  tanto,  que  per  laTor  le  nego- 
ciaba  el  yr  los  soldadoB,  y  sacar  lii^^ufia;  y  era  de  manera  que  se  vendian,  y 
no  peiisal»a  ol  que  la  tenia,  sino  one  ya  era  titulo  por  lo  menoe,  porqne  lo  en- 
care9ia  el  fraylo  que  habia  vunido  de  alii,  de  snerte,  que  dezia  ler  la  mejor 
cosa  quo  liabia  en  el  niundo. .  .Si'gun  cl  lo  piutaba,  deuia  ler  el  parayao  ter- 
renal . . .  En  todo  esto  dijo  verdatl. 

**'l\;lr(>  de  Tobar,  BtandardlK^arcr;  Lope  de  Samanieffo,  maestro  do 
campo  (killed  at  Chanietla);  Tristan  de  ArelLano,  Pedro  de  Qnevara,  Garoi- 
Lope/  du>  Cardenas,  Juan  de  Zaldivar,  Francisco  de  01)ando,  AlcMiso  Manrione 
deLara,  iiomez  Suarez  de  »SigutToa,  Juan  de  Sotomayor,  Juan  de  Jaramiiio, 
Roilrigo  Maldonado,  Diego  Loi>ez,  Diego  (intierrez;  Pablo  Melffoea  de  Bdrffoe, 
com.  of  the  infantry;  Hernando  do  Alvarado,  com.  of  th«  artillery;  Franciaco 
de  Barrio-uuevo,  Melchor  Diaz,  Juan  Gallegos,  Lope  de  Urrea,  Lois  Ramires 

de  Vargas,  Franciftco  Oarbolan; Ril)ero,  factor:  Viliega.     Castafteda  gives 

some  informatiou  respecting  tlie  family  and  rank  of  several  of  these  officen. 
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Compostela,  whither  went  Viceroy  Mendoza  to  deliver 
a  parting  address  of  encouragement;  and  in  April  the 
general  with  an  advance  party  set  out  from  San 
Miguel  de  Culiacan. 

Before  leaving  the  north  for  Mexico,  Coronado  had 
despatched  Diaz  and  Zaldivar,  with  fifteen  men,  to 
verify  as  far  as  possible  Niza's  reports.  This  party 
started  in  November  1539,  and  perhaps  reached  the 
Gila  valley,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold 
decided  not  to  attempt  a  crossing  of  the  country 
beyond  From  the  natives  they  obtained  information 
about  Cfbola  and  the  other  provinces,  similar  to  that 
given  by  the  friar,  but  considerably  less  attractive 
and  highly  colored ;  and  they  also  learned  that  the 
Cibolans  had  requested  the  south-western  tribes  not 
to  permit  the  Christians  to  pass,  but  to  kill  them. 
This  report  was  brought  south  by  Zaldivar  and  three 
men,  who  met  Coronado  at  Chametla ;  and  while  the 
news  was  kept  secret,  it  was  generally  understood  to 
be  bad,  and  Fray  Marcos  had  to  exert  his  eloquence 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  discouragement/^ 

I  append  a  note  on  the  bibliography  of  Coronado's 
expedition,"     As  I  have  said,  the  general  left  San 

**Mendoxa*8  letter  to  the  king,  of  April  17,  1540,  with  quotations  from 
Diaz*  report.  PacAfca,  Doc.,  ii.  350-62;  CmUiiieda,  BeL,  29-30. 

"  The  most  complete  narrative  is  that  of  Pedro  Castafieda  de  NAgera, 
known  to  the  world  only  through  the  French  translation,  CdHtarletlfi,  lidfUion 
du  Voyivje  de  Cihola,  in  Ternaux-Coinpfins,  Voy.,  serie  i.  torn.  ix.  246  p.,  with 
an  appendijK  of  various  doc.  pertaining  to  tlie  subject.  The  author  accom- 
panied tlie  ex|)edition  in  a  capacity  not  stated;  wrote  alx>ut  20  years  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  de8crii)ed,  an«l  ace.  to  M.  Temaux  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Culiacan.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  education,  being  a  most 
entertaining  chronicler,  and  apparently  a  faithful  historian.  There  is  a  de- 
gree of  inaccuracy  in  dates,  but  otherwise  tlie  record  is  remarkably  clear  and 
satisfactory.  Fernandez  Duro,  in  h'la  Xotifi as  de  Aifunaa  Erptuliciotn'i^  125, 
represents  the  Spanish  original  as  pub.  in  Pacheco,  Doc.y  ix.  or  xiv.  373;  but 
this  is  an  error.  If  it  is  pub.  in  some  other  vol.  or  p.  of  that  col.,  1  have 
not  found  it.  A  copy  of  the  Span,  original  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
Lenox  collection  in  o4,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  have  it  i)rinted  by  the 
Smithsonian  Inst. 

There  are  two  other  accounts  written  by  officers  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition. The  first  is  the  ReUidon  del  Sufe^o  de  li  Jormula  7 we  Fran,  ytitttjuez 
df.  Coronaiio  hizo  en  el  DesctUtrimiento  de  Cihola,  in  Florida,  Col.  Dor.^  i.  147-54; 
also  in  Pacheco,  Doc.y  xiv.  318-29,  from  an  original  at  Siniancas.  The  writ- 
er's name  is  unknown.  The  second  is  the  Pelncion  qne  did  el  Capita  n  J  win 
JaramiUo,  in  Florida,  CoL  Doc,,  i.  154-63;  PacJieco,  Doc.,  xix.  304-18;  and 
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Miguel  about  the  middle  of  April,  taking  with  him  50 
horsemen,  a  few  foot-soldiers,  a  body  of  native  allies^ 

transl.  in  Temaux,  L  ix.  364-92.  These  namtiTes,  thoagh  len  extenmrp 
than  that  of  Castafieda,  are  hardly  less  important  in  seyenl  respects^  botl^ 
authors  having  accompanied  Coronado  throughout  the  march  to  .QoivinL  A 
letter  of  Coronado  to  the  viceroy,  dated  Aug.  3,  1540,  and  describiiiji;  the 
events  of  the  campaign  down  to  date,  is  fonnd  translated  in  Rtamuma,  Navig.p 
iii.  359-63;  and  IJakTut/t's  Voy.,  iii.  373-9.  His  letter  of  April  20,  '41,  to  the 
emperor  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  extant;  but  a  later  letter,  of  Oct.  20,  '41,  de- 
scribing the  ezped.  to  Quivira,  is  found  in  Pacheca,  Doc,,  iii  302-9;  repeated 
in  xiii.  261-8;  and  in  Temaux,  L  ix.  355-63.  In  Pachero,  Doc,  zix.  529-32, 
Is  the  Tnislado  de  kis  Ktievaa,  a  letter  or  report  from  Cibola,  dated  Joly  20^ 
*40,  giving  an  account  of  the  march  and  of  the  taking  of  Cibola,  the  writer's 
name  not  appearing. 

Among  the  early  standard  writers,  Mota  Padilla,  Cona,  N.  CfaLp  iiL  14^ 
158-69,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  giving  details  not  apparently  not  drawn  from 
the  originals  named  above;  but  his  additions  are  for  the  most  part  of  sliffht 
importance  and  of  unknown  origin.  Other  references  to  antiiorities  of  this 
class  are  as  follows:  Torquentadci,  Monarq,  Ind,,  i  609-10;  iii.  358-9,  610-12; 
Herrtra^  Jli^a.  Gen.,  dec.  vi.  lib.  ix.  cap.  11-12;  Oviedo,  HiaL  Cfem.,  iiL  168; 
iv.  19;  Oomam,  Hiat.  Ind,,  272-4;  Mendkta,  HUL  Ecle*.,  400;  Beaumont,  Cfrtm. 
Mich.,  iv.  213-34,  378-86;  Bemoni,  Hist,  Mondo  Nwva,  107;  Bcmal  Diaz, 
hint,  Comi.  Afcx.,  235;  Las  Ctufis,  HiH,  Apol.,  noe.  32-7,  127-9;  BihoM,  Trirnm" 
pfioa,  26-/;  Veneijan,  Not  CcU,,  i.  167-9;  Claviijero,  Star,  CaL,  153;  A^wre, 
Wm.  Comp,  y.,  i.  237-8;  S(ajnetwi,  RelacioneJt,  7-9;  Caw,  Tres  8iglo»,  i.  127-9; 
LoiTteaito,  in  Cortts,  Hint,  Mcx.,  325;  Oalvano's  Diaecm,,  226-7;  Notkku  de 
Ejcped.,  MS.,  241-2;  Sinaloa,  Mem.  IligL,  MS.,  10-12. 

Among  mo<lem  writers  who  have  added  to  their  version  of  the  namttve 
useful  comments  on  the  route,  etc.,  the  first  place  should  be  given  to  Qen.  J. 
H.  Simpson,  Coroiuuios  March,  in  Smithsonian  Rrpt,  *69,  p.  S)6-40,  who  has 
discusaeil  the  question  of  route,  localities,  etc.,  in  a  manner  that  left  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Davis,  S}tafi,  Conq.  of  N,  Mex,,  141-233,  has  ^ven  a 
condeiided  translation  of  Castafleila,  with  notes  and  remarks  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  country.  The  results  of  Bandelier*s,  HisL  IrUrod,,  9-29, 
investigations  on  the  identity  of  the  pueblo  groups  visited  by  Coronado  have 
1)een  most  satisfactory,  this  writer  having  access  to  documents  and  books  not 
known  to  the  others.  In  the  same  connection  may  be  named  the  following 
works:  Pnncc's  HiaL  Sk\,  110-48;  OalUitin,  in  Amer.  JbkhmoL  Soc,  Trams.,  iL; 
Squitrr,  in  Amer,  Beriew,  Nov.  '48;  Whiwle,  in  Pac.  B,  B.  Bepts,  iiL  106-12; 
Monfan,  in  X  Am.  Ber.,  April  *69;  MolAauHen,  Beisen,  iL  211-12,  403;  Emory  s 
SiMra,  l*i9.  l.'U;  /l/^rfVt  Btyty  30th  Cong.  Ist  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc  41;  Ives'  Col, 
liiv.,  19-'J0;  Airw'  El  OriwjOy  01-70;  Scftooicrn/l's  Arch.,  iv.  23-39;  vL  67-71; 
Millers  Centen.  St.,  13. 

See  also  the  following  general  references:  Payno,  in  Soe.  Mex.  Oeog.,  2d 
cp.,  iL  138-k);  E^uUro,  Sot.  Sou,,  9,  •27-9;  Oot^fnedt,  N.  Welt,  660-1;  LatU, 
NoniA  OrftiM,  SOy-StC);  J/tw*w,  liiiU.  Cmr,  hid.,  91-2;  Bume/s  Chron.  HiaL, 
i.  LMO-17;  <iil,  in  SiK.  Mex.  (ieo-j.,  viiL  481-2;  MonUmw,  N.  Weertld,  209-15; 
Piinrhaa  hiS  Piltjrimes,  v.  853;  OnWitin,  in  Amer,  Et/inotj,  Soc,  L  201;  Id.,  in 
Aour.  An.  Toy.,  cxxxi.  247-74;  Btuton,  in  Id.,  cxxvL  44;  De  Comrqf's  Catk. 
ih.,  14;  Maver's  Mex.  Az/ec,  i.  145;  Domeuech'j*  Detterts,  L  174-9,  182;  ^rees- 
/o^'rM  Or.  and  Cnl.,  OO-l;  Jnd.  Af.  Bept,  03,  p.  388;  Murray's  HiaL  Tran., 
ii.  73-9;  Bntckrnhrittfe'«  Mex.  LetUiu*,  81;  /'/.,  AaWv  Diacov,,  7-15;  Dobb'sAeet 
Hud.  Jhty,  102;  Felix,  l'Ort,fO,i,  08-9;  Lnrtlners  HiM,  Mar.  Diacoo.,  iL  9^-9; 
(•A>wi»\V.i/.  Wetilth,  31;  Broirne\  L.  OiL,  10-17;  Oieeaons  HiaL  Caik.  Ck., 
i.  00-8;  TiMlCs  JM.  i'ni,  10-11;  Eri^mt,  La  (Vi/.,  7;  Marchamd,  Voy.,  I 
viiL;  BnHter's  Hist,  We^.  St.,  547;  Earnhains  Life  in  CaL,  125-6;  Laremm- 
dkre,  Mex,  Omit.,  145;  Taylor,  in  Cat  Farmer,  Feb.  21,  Mar.  14»  Aug.  25^ 
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and  all  the  friars,  includlDg  Marcos  de  Niza.  His 
route  was  across  the  Yaqui  to  Corazones  and  the 
Sonora  valley,  thence  continuing  his  way  northward. 
At  the  end  of  April  the  main  army  imder  Arellano 
also  left  San  Miguel  for  Sonora,  where  the  Spaniards 
founded  a  settlement  at  San  Ger6nimo  and  remained 
tm  October,  then  joining  the  general  in  the  far  north, 
except*  a  garrison  left  at  the  new  town.  With  the 
fortunes  of  this  Sonora  settlement  of  San  Gter6nimo, 
abandoned  after  a  change  of  site  before  the  return 
of  Coronado,  we  are  not  directly  concerned  here.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  Melchor  Diaz,  sent 
back  from  Cibola  to  command  the  garrison  of  80  men, 
made,  in  1540,  an  expedition  to  the  gulf  shore,  and 
thence  up  the  Colorado,  which  he  crossed  to  make 
explorations  southward  on  the  western  bank.  He 
did  not,  apparently,  reach  the  Gila,  but  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  passed  the  Arizona  line.  He  gave  the 
name  Rio  del  Tizon,  from  the  fire-brands  with  which 
the  natives  warmed  themselves,  to  the  Colorado, 
which  Alarcon  had  called  Buena  Guia;  and  in  this 
enterprise  he  lost  his  life.^^ 

The  march  of  Coronado's  party  from  Sonora  to 
Cibola  in  June  and  July,  and  that  of  the  main  army 
under  Arellano  in  November  and  December,  presented 
nothing  of  special  importance  or  interest  for  the  chron- 
iclers, who  have  given  us  but  few  particulars  of  adven- 
ture or  hardship.  For  us  the  chief  interest  centres 
upon  the  route  followed,  which,  in  its  general  features, 
is  by  no  means  so  vaguely  recorded  as  has  often  been 
supposed,  though  in  the  absence  of  the  original  diary 
the  narratives  are  naturally  confusing,  incomplete,  or 

•62;  HinUm'$  Handltook,  386-91;  HitUll,  in  CaliforMan,  i.  130-6;  Poimin,  PuiM- 
minft  Amir,,  i.  340-3;  Id.,  Question  de  VOH^jon,  18-20;  Id.,  Tlie  U.  S.,  234-5; 
yoyofjetj  Selection  qf  Curious,  46-8;  Frejes,  Hist.  Brtvey  191-5;  Arizona  Hist. 
(KlliottK  37-42;  McKennys  Direct.,  307;  Zamawis,  Hi^ft.  Mej.,  iv.  605,  654-7; 
Jio/ras,  Explor.,  i.  95;  Bancrofis  I/isti  II.  S.,  i.  40;  Marcy's  Thirty  Years, 
78-9;  Kerr's  CoL  Voy.,  ii.  110-11;  Buelna,  Compendio,  10-11;  Johnsons  Hist. 
Ariz.,  6;  HodgeB*  Ariz.,  17. 

"  For  Diaz'  ezped.  and  the  annals  of  S.  Grerdnimo,  see  Hist,  North  Mex. 
Si.,  L  87-90. 
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perhaps  erroneous  as  to  details,  for  some  of  which  I 
refer  the  reader  to  the  appended  note.^ 

'' Jaramillo,  Bel,  who  was  with  Coronado's  advance,  ^ves  most  details. 
The  route  to  Sonora  was  as  follows:  Culiacan;  4  days  to  Rio  Petatlan;  3  days 
to  Rio  Sinaloa;  5  days  to  Arroyo  de  Cedros;  3  days  to  Rio  Yaqui;  3  days  to 
an  arroyo  where  were  straw  huts;  2  days  to  the  village  of  Coraionee;  time 
not  given,  distance  perhaps  6  or  7  1.  (10  L  ace.  to  ReL  M  Sueeso,  318),  appar- 
ently on  the  same  stream,  to  Sonora;  and  1  day  crossinff  the  stream  to  a  vil- 
lage called  (doubtfully)  Ispa  (clearly  regarded  as  in  the  Sonora  valley).  From 
Sonora  about  4  days  over  the  desert  (or  unoccupied  country),  to  jbhe  arroyo 
called  Nexpa  (probably  the  Sta  Cruz,  but  possibly  the  S.  Pedro);  2  days  down 
this  stream;  thence  turning  to  the  right  at  (or  to)  the  foot  of  a  monntain 
range,  which  was  followed  for  2  days,  and  which  was  said  to  be  called  Chichil- 
tic-calli,  crossing  which  range  they  came  to  a  deep  stream,  with  steep  banks 
(Gila  or  S.  Pedro?).  How  much  they  turned  to  the  risht  (perhaps  only  keep- 
ing on  N.  while  the  stream  turned  to  the  left)  of  the  Nezpa,  or  how  near  their 
route  was  to  the  mts  followed,  is  not  shown;  but  that  they  were  between  the 
Sta  Cruz  and  S.  Pedro  sceins  clear  enough.  Elsewhere  J.  says  they  save  the 
name  Chichilte  Calli  to  the  place  where  they  passed,  because  they  hacTleamed 
from  Ind.  farther  back  that  they  called  it  so.  What  precedes  is  from  the 
French  version;  the  Span,  original  (which  may  be  imperfectly  printed)  differs 
somewhat,  as  follows:  2  days  down  the  Nexpa,  then  leaving  the  stream,  '  we 
went  to  the  right  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  in  a  journey  of  2  days,  where 
we  learned  that  it  was  called  Chichiltie.  There  (clearly  **  Chichiltie  Alii  "  is  a 
misprint  for  Chichilte  Calli)  the  Cordillera  being  passed,  we  went  to  a  deep 
arroyo  and  cafiada,  where  we  fonnd  water  and  grass  for  the  horses;  *  or  elae- 
where,  'which  (the  cordillera  de  sierras  3(X)  L  from  Mex.,  correcting  an  evi- 
dent error  of  punctuation)  we  named  (^ichitt^  Calli,  etc*  J.  says  uiat  from 
this  place  they  turned  to  the  N.  E.,  thus  implying  that  the  previous  course 
had  been  N.,  which,  with  the  general  tenor  otall  the  narratives,  is  fatal  to  the 
theory — slightly  favored  by  Bandelier — that  Coronado  may  have  crossed  the 
main  sierra  to  the  Cliihuahua  Casas  Grandes,  and  then  turned  N.  (or  N.  w.) 
to  Zufli.    J.  does  not  mention  any  ruin. 

Caata&eda,  p.  40-1  (who  was  with  the  main  army),  tells  us  simply  that 
Coronado  crossed  the  inhabited  country  till  he  came  to  Chichilticale,  *  where 
the  desert  begins.  *  '  He  was  especially  afHicted  to  see  that  this  Chichilticale, 
of  which  so  much  had  been  said,  was  reduced  to  a  house  in  ruins,  and  with- 
out roof,  but  which,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  been  fortified.  It  was 
clearly  seen  that  this  house,  built  of  red  earth,  was  the  work  of  civilized 

t)e()ple  come  from  afar.  They  left  this  place  and  entered  the  desert.*  Tlie 
ast  village  towanl  the  desert,  visited  by  Niza  (p.  12).  Beginning  of  the 
desert,  200  1.  from  Culiacan,  reached  by  Diaz  and  Zaldivar  (p.  29).  The  main 
army  passed  a  ])rovince  called  Nacapan,  where  grew  tunas,  or  Ind.  figs,  and 
reached  Chichilticale,  near  which  they  saw  a  Hock  of  homed  sheep,  and  then 
entered  the  desert  (p.  53-4).  Name  of  Chichilticale  given  formerly  to  the 
place,  because  the  friars  fouud  in  that  region  a  house  which  had  long  been 
inhabited  by  a  people  from  Cilwla.  Here  the  country  ceases  to  be  covered 
with  arbrts  ^pineuXj  and  changes  its  aspect;  here  the  gulf  ends  and  the  coast 
turns.  (This  identities  the  place  with  Xiza's  fertile  valley,  supposed  by  him 
to  be  in  35"*.)  Tlio  mts  follow  the  same  direction  (that  is,  they  trend  west- 
ward), an<l  must  be  crossed  in  order  to  enter  again  into  the  plains  (p.  160-1). 
The  nit  chain  is  that  of  the  South  Sea  (tliat  is,  the  main  sierra  and  its 
branches),  and  from  Chichilticale,  where  the  nits  begin,  to  Cibola  is  80  leagues 
(p.  188).  The  general  course  from  Culiacan  to  Cibola  is  a  little  E.  of  N.  (p. 
181). 

Says  Coronado,  Haklwjt,  iii.  375:  'I  departed  from  the  Caracones,  and 
always  kept  by  the  Sea  coast,  as  neere  as  I  could  iudge,  ainl  in  very  dectl  I 
still  found  my  selfe  the  farther  oQ*;  in  such  sort,  that  wlien  I  arrived  at  Clii- 
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In  the  map  the  reader  will  find  the  general  limits 
of  the  route  indicated,  with  no  attempt  to  show  de- 
tails, by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  right,  and  Niza's 
route  by  those  on  the  left.  The  location  of  Sonora, 
in  the  region  of  Arizpe,  though  there  are  difficulties 
respecting  the  exact  sites  of  Corazones,  San  Ger6nimo, 
and  the  village  of  Sonora,  may  be  regarded  as  unques- 
tionable. That  Coronado's  route  was  via  the  Santa 
Cruz,  and  the  site  of  the  later  Tucson,  or  that  Chichil- 
ticale,  the  place  where  he  changed  his  course  to  the 
north-east,  was  in  the  region  where  the  Gila  emerges 
from  the  mountains,  is  hardly  less  certain.     Chichil- 

fthiltjcwle  I  foand  myselfe  tenne  davea  ionmey  from  the  Sea;  and  the  father 
provincial!  ntyd  that  it  was  onely  out  five  leagues  distance,  and  that  he  had 
•eene  the  same.  Wee  all  conceived  great  griefe,  and  were  not  a  little  con- 
founded when  we  saw  that  wee  fonnd  euery  thing  contrary  to  the  information 
whi<^  he  had  given  your  Lordship/  and  more  to  the  same  purport.  He  says 
that  the  coast  tarns  west  opposite  Corazones  10  or  12  1.,  and  he  had  heard  of 
the  ships  passing.  He  remained  2  days  at  Chichilticale,  and  on  June  21  st 
entered  the  desert  or  mts  beyond.  In  the  Beladon  del  Sucem  there  is  no  in- 
formation about  the  route  from  Sonora  to  Cibola;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
anon,  letter  in  Pacheeo^  Doe.,  xix.  529. 

On  the  route  beyond  Chichilticale,  Jaramillo  says:  3  days  N.  E.  (from  the 
caftada  reached  by  crossing  the  mts)  to  a  river  named  S.  Juan,  from  the  day; 
2  days  more  to  N.,  to  river  called  Balsas,  because  it  had  to  be  crossed  on 
rafts;  2  short  days  to  Arroyo  de  la  Barranca,  nearly  n.  e.  ;  1  day  to  Rio  Fno; 
1  day  through  a  pine  wood  to  an  arroyo,  where  3  men  died  of  poison;  2  days 
to  the  Arroyo  Vermejo,  N.  e.;  and  2  days  to  the  first  to^ni  of  Cibola.  James 
A.  Reavis,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  this  region,  where  he  has  a  large  land 
claim,  in  Coronado's  Rondt,  a  MS.  kindly  furnished  for  my  use,  identifies  the 
streams  as  follows:  the  deep  arroyo,  perhaps  Pinal  Creek;  S.  Juan,  south 
fork  of  the  Rio  Salado;  Rio  de  las  Balsas,  ^Yhite  Mt  River;  Arroyo  de  la 
Barranca,  Summit  Spring;  Rio  Fno,  Colorado  Chiquito;  next  arroyo,  Carrizo; 
and  Rio  Vermejo,  Zufii  River.  Castafieda  (p.  41)  says  that  in  15  days  they 
arrived  within  8  L  of  Cibola,  on  a  river  called  Vermejo  (red),  on  account  of 
its  soily  and  red  waters;  and  (p.  55)  that  the  main  army,  3  days  into  the 
desert,  on  a  river  in  a  deep  ra\Hne  found  a  large  horn  that  Coronado  had  seen 
and  left  as  a  guide.  One  aay  before  reaching  Cfbola  they  had  a  gale  and  snow 
sti>rm.  From  Chichilticale  to  CllK)la  80  1.  (p.  162).  Cibola  was  in  a  narrow 
valley  between  steep  mts.  The  largest  town  was  called  Muzaque  (p.  163-4). 
Coronado  {Hfikiuyt,  iii.  375)  says  that  after  30  1.  they  found  fresh  rivers  and 
grass;  al^o  flax,  especially  on  a  river  caJlel  Rio  del  Lino  (proh.  Colorado  Chi- 
quito); then  they  came  to  the  city  of  (rranada;  and  (p.  377)  there  were  7 
towns  within  4  L,  all  called  Cibola,  but  no  one  of  them  so  named.  Only  one 
was  larger  than  that  called  by  C.  Granada,  which  had  some  200  houses  within 
the  waUs,  and  perhaps  300  others.  Jaramillo  says  there  were  5  towns  within 
6  L  Castafie<la  (p.  42)  says  that  Cibola  was  the  village  called  Oranaila.  In 
the  ReUicioH  del  SncesOf  319-20,  the  author  says  that  Niza  had  understood  all 
tl>e  7  towns — which  really  had  from  150  to  3(X)  houses  each — to  bo  one  citv, 
called  Cibola.  The  route  from  Culiacan  is  240  1.  N.  to  :U'  30'  (at  Chichilti- 
cale), and  thence  N.  E.  to  Cibola  in  about  30'  (really  about  35°).  Niza  had 
nuderstood  the  largest  town  to  be  called  Abacus,  as  will  be  remembered. 
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ticale,  the  *red  house/  a  ruin  which  gave  Dame  to  the 
place,  has  been  generally  identified  with  the  famous 
Casa  Grande  of  the  Gila,  and  I  find  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  identity.  The  ruin  in  itself  would  not  suffice 
to  fix  the  route,  but  it  goes  far  to  confirm  the  general 
purport  of  all  the  evidence.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Coronado's  Chichilticale  was  the  casa 
grande  itself,  but  rather  a  place  named  for  that  re- 
markable structure,  not  far  away.  Niza  had  probably 
received  his  impressions  of  the  Gila  valley  from  the 
Pima  villages;  I)iaz  had  noted  rather  the  adobe  ruin; 
and  Coronado  may  have  passed  to  the  right  of  it,  or 
merely  gone  with  a  small  party  westward  to  examine 
it.  Nothing  short  of  a  minute  diary  of  each  day's 
journey  could  be  expected  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of 
the  course  followed.  I  make  no  attempt  to  identify 
the  streams  crossed  on  the  march  north-eastward 
from  the  Gila  between  Florence  and  the  San  Pedro 
mouth  to  Cibola. 

The  identity  of  Cfbola  and  the  Pueblo  towns  of 
Zuni  is  so  clearly  established  by  all  the  evidence,  and 
has  been  so  generally  confirmed  by  such  investigators 
as  Simpson,  Davis,  Prince,  Bandelier,  and  others,  that 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  even  to  fully  recapitulate 
the  proofs.  No  other  group  of  towns  will  at  all  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  narratives.  The  difficulties 
and  objections  hardly  merit  notice.  The  few  who 
have  favored  other  groups  have  been  led  mainly  by  a 
desire  to  justify  some  exaggerations  of  the  discoverers, 
by  finding  ruins  to  represent  a  grander  Cfbola;  and  in 
support  of  their  conclusions  have  found  little  more 
than  the  presence  of  ruins  in  most  directions  from 
most  groups.  The  position  of  Cibola  as  the  first  Pue- 
blo province  found  in  coming  north-east,  or  left  on 
going  south-west;  its  geographical  relations  to  Moqui 
in  the  north-west  and  Aeonia  on  the  east;  the  definite 
statement  of  Castaneda  that  as  far  as  Cibola,  and  a 
day  or  two  beyond,  the  streams  flowed  into  the  South 
Sea,  but  later  into  the  North  Sea ;  the  correspondence 
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of  one  of  its  towns  on  a  rock  to  the  ruins  of  Old  Zufii, 
and  of  the  rest  to  the  still  existing  town  and  ruins  in 
the  vicinity;  and  the  agreement  from  the  time  of  Ea- 
pejo  of  all  the  early  Spanish  authorities  who  wrote 
intelligently  on  the  subject — appear  to  me  conclusive.* 
Thus  about  the  10th  of  July — I  give  only  approxi- 
mate dates,  without  pointing  out  minor  disctepancies 
in  the  different  narratives — Coronado  and  his  men 
came  in  sight  of  the  famous  Cibola.  The  town  first 
approached,  and  named  by  the  Spaniards  Granada, 
stood  on  a  rocky  mesa  corresponding  to  the  ruins  of 
Old  Zufii ;  the  one  seen  by  Niza,  if  he  saw  any,  was 
in  the  valley,  like  the  pueblo  still  standing  but  per- 
haps built  later;  while  the  others  are  still  represented 
by  heaps  of  ruins."  The  people  of  Granada,  not 
appreciating  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  submission 
to  the  Spaniards'  king  and  Christians'  God,  came  out 
in  warlike  array  to  annihilate  the  little  band  of  invad- 
ers, their  arrows  killing  a  horse  and  piercing  a  friar's 
gown;  but  with  the  battle-cry  of  'Santiago*  the  sol- 

**  A  resume  of  roasons  for  the  identity  is  given  in  my  Native  Rate*,  !▼. 
673  4.  liiiiulelier,  Hk<  luttxHi.,  12-16,  givea  an  excellent  analyais  of  the  evi- 
dence. >I:)}R>jo,  RflicioHy  117-20,  180,  found  at  Zufii  some  Mez.  Ind.  whom 
Con)na<lo  U*tt  ut  CilnUa,  and  therefore  his  testimony  to  the  identity  should 
be  in  itself  conclunive.  True,  there  are  two  copies  of  El.  *8  Relacion,  one  of 
which  gives  the  name  Amo  or  Ami  instead  of  ZuAi,  thus  suggesting  the  sua- 
]iici«)u  that  the  latter  nuino  in  the  other,  and  Hakluyt  s  version  from  it,  may 
piMs^ihly  have  Ikh.mi  an  interiK>lation;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  Ame  is 
a  misiirint:  at  any  rate,  the  proof  is  more  than  sufficient  without  this.  Sal* 
meroii,  AV /firirwf^,  7-9,  writing  in  1628.  s{>eaks  of  Cibola  as  the  capital  of  the 
Zufti  pnniuce.  Davis,  SjHin,  Ca/17.,  120,  found  in  a  MS.  of  1688  a  reference 
to  Zui\i  iiii  the  butfalo  province,  which  ho  reganls  as  conclusive. 

Al>*>ut  the  orij^'in  ol  the  word  C'lln^a  there  seems  to  be  no  certainty.  It  is 
the  S|miitsh  naino  in  nunlern  dictionaries  of  the  American  bison,  or  bnfl&do 
(fotninine  of  cifntlo),  anil  was,  I  8upiH>se.  of  American  origin.  I  learn  from 
Gat^^ohet,  thnuiuh  Ruidelior.  HL<f.  hUii^l.,  9.  th.it  Si^'ulmid  in  the  Isleta  dia- 
lect iiu'.ms  'luitValo.'  We  m:iy  8upiH»se  either  that  the  Spaniards,  tindins  a 
s:ruue  am:nal  during  their  trip  to  t'.ie  nuioh  talicol  of  seven  cities  of  Ciboia» 
fi»rmed  a  needed  name  ln»m  that  of  tlie  tttwiis;  or  that  the  towns  had  previ- 
ously reeeixed  tlie  native  name  of  the  butValo.  I  think  it  not  unlikely,  how- 
ever. tli.it  tlio  name  was  never  applied  to  the  towns  till  after  the  Spaniards 
casne;  but  that  the  latter,  far  in  the  s.  w..  hearing  the  name — that  of  the 
butrah>  or  butrdo  ctunitry — j>tien  us-.d  by  the  natives,  ttx»k  it  for  granted 
that  it  lK'li»n4:e  I  to  the  cities  or  provmoe,  tlie  Ind.  grailually  ailoptmg  the 
u»ag«.\  But  all  is  mere  CiMiiev"tun\  so  far  as  I  am  concerned!.  In  a  note  to  a 
di>o.  in  /*.irAf.'«\  /W.,  iv.  2l>9,  <.'iU»la  is  Kiid  to  Ik*  the  name  of  a  provinoe  or 
its  capital  in  Peru,  noted  for  its  hides. 

•*Soe  dcscrip.  of  the^e  and  oilier  ruins  in  SiU,  Races,  iv.  641-74. 
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diers  chained,  and  drove  them  within  the  walls,  kill- 
ing several  The  town  was  taken  by  assault,  after  a 
struggle  in  which  the  general  was  knocked  down  by 
stones  thrown  from  the  roofs,  and  had  his  foot  pierced 
bv  an  arrow."  Submitting,  the  natives  forthwith 
abandoned  their  town.  A  few  days  later  the  other 
villages  sent  in  their  formal  submission,  with  some 
[ifts;  but  on  being  urffed  to  become  Christians  and 
Ipanish  subjects,  they  fled  to  the  hills.  Some  of  them 
came  back  as  the  weeks  passed  by ;  and  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races  during  the  conqueror's  stay  were 
friendly,  though  marked  by  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
natives. 

And  now  that  Coronado  was  at  last  master  of  the 
famous  'seven  cities,'  both  he  and  his  companions  were 
grievously  disappointed.  They  had  found,  indeed,  an 
agricultural  people,  living  in  stone  and  adobe  houses 
of  several  stories,  dressed  to  some  extent  in  cotton, 
skilled  in  the  preparation  of  bufialo  hides,  and  various 
other  petty  arts,  and  even  having  a  few  turquoises. 
Yet  the  kingdom  of  rich  cities  had  dwindled  to  a 
small  province  of  small  and  poor  villages,  and  the 
conquest  seemed  a  small  achievement  for  so  grand  and 
costly  an  expedition.  Doubtless,  however,  the  Pueblo 
towns  as  they  were  found  would  have  excited  much 
admiration  but  for  the  contrast  between  the  reality 
and  the  brilliant  magnificence  of  the  invaders'  expecta- 
tions. On  making  inquiries  respecting  Niza's  three 
fraud  kingdoms  outside  of  Cibola,  they  learned  that  of 
larata  the  natives  had  no  knowledge  whatever ;  that 
Totonteac  was  said  to  be  a  hot  lake,  with  four  or  five 
houses  and  other  ruined  ones  on  its  shores ;  and  that 
Acus,  a  name  that  had  no  existence  *  with  an  aspira- 
tion nor  without,'  was  probably  Acuco,  a  small  town 
and  not  a  province.  Right  heartily  was  the  padre 
provincial  cursed  by  the  army  for  his  gross -exaggera- 
tions, to  which  a  much  harsher  term  was  freely  applied. 

"According  to  the  BeL  del  Suctm,  the  Spaniards  were  rejjulsed  in  the 
■Miinlt,  and  biul  to  withdraw  to  a  short  distance  and  use  their  tire-arms. 
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What  Fray  Marcos  had  to  say  in  his  own  defence 
does  not  appear;  but  Cibola  was  soon  made  too  hot 
for  the  good  friar,  who  was  sent  back  to  Sonora,  and 
thence  farther  south,  to  appear  no  more  in  northern 
annals.^  He  probably  departed  with  captains  Diaz 
and  Gallego,  who  in  August  were  despatched  with 
orders  for  the  main  army  under  Arellano,  who  was  to 
join  the  general,  leaving  Diaz  in  command  at  Sonora, 
while  Gallego  should  go  on  to  Mexico,  carrying  Coro- 
nado's  report  of  August  3d,  as  already  citecL 

Coronado  remained  at  Zuni  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber. Notwithstanding  his  disappointment,  he  had  no 
thought  of  returning  without  making  additional  ex- 
plorations; and,  indeed,  there  were  reports  of  more 
distant  provinces,  where  fame  and  wealth  might  yet 
be  successfullj'-  sought.  The  most  brilliant  indica- 
tions pointed  to  the  east,  whither  we  shall  follow  the 
invaders  in  the  next  chapter;  but  information  was 
also  obtained  about  a  province  of  Tusayan,  with  seven 
towns,  situated  some  25  leagues  toward  the  north- 
west, doubtless  tlie  Moqui  villages.**  Before  August 
3d  Captain  Tobar,  with  a  small  force  including  seven- 
teen horsemen  and  Fray  Juan  Padilla,  was  sent  to 
explore.  Marching  for  five  days  through  an  unin- 
habited country,  this  party  entered  the  province  by 
stealth,  and  approached  one  of  the  towns  at  night. 
In  the  morning  the  surprised  inhabitants  came  out, 
and  after  listening  to  what  the  strangers  had  to  say, 
they  drew  on  the  ground  a  line  which  must  not  be 
passed.  Then  Fray  Juan,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in 
his  youth,  lost  his  patience,  and  said  to  the  captain, 
** Indeed,  I  know  not  for  what  we  have  come  here." 
The  Spaniards  made  a  charge ;  and  the  natives  after 

»Cnstane(la,  Rfl.,^, 

'*  The  name  is  also  written  Tucayan,  Tuzan,  Tusan,  Tucano,  and  in  Cas- 
tafieda's  chapter-heading  Tntaliaco.  CaHtaftetla  in  one  place  (p.  165)  gives 
the  distauco  aa  20  1.  In  the  Ifel.  del  iSucem  the  distance  is  given  aa  fio  L 
westward;  Jaramillo  says  it  was  5  days.  The  real  distance  to  Moqui  in  a 
straight  lino  is  over  40  1.  Whipple,  Air.  R.  R.  BeptM,  iii.  lOS-12,  thinki 
Tosavan  was  not  Moqui,  bnt  perhaps  itlentical  with  the  Rio  Verde  rains; 
which,  however,  are  still  farther  from  Zufii. 
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\oainct  many  lives  were  defeated,  and  sued  for  peace, 
bringing  gifts  of  food,  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  and  a 
few  turquoises.  They,  too,  admitted  the  invaders  to 
their  towns,  similar  to  those  of  Cfbola  but  somewhat 
larger,  and  became  for  the  time  submissive  vassals 
of  the  king  of  Spain.  They  had  their  tales  to  tell 
of  marvellous  things  beyond,  and  mentioned  a  great 
river,  several  days'  journey  down  the  course  of  which 
lived  a  nation  of  very  tall  men.  Thereupon  Don 
Pedro  returned  and  reported  to  the  general. 

Then  Captain  Cardenas,  who  had  succeeded  Sa- 
maniego  as  maestro  de  campo,  was  sent,  with  twelve 
men,  to  seek  the  great  river  and  the  tall  men.  Being 
kindly  received  by  the  people  of  Tusayan,  who  fur- 
nished guides,  Cardenas  marched  for  twenty  days,  or 
fifty  leagues  as  one  narrative  has  it,  westward  over  a 
desert  country,  and  at  last  reached  the  river.  But  so 
high  were  its  banks,  that  though  deemed  as  large  as 
the  river  that  flows  past  Seville  in  Spain,  and  said  by 
the  Indians  to  be  over  half  a  league  wide,  it  looked 
hke  a  mere  rivulet  flowing  three  or  four  leagues  below; 
and  so  precipitous  that  in  five  or  six  days'  journey  the 
Spaniards  could  find  no  place  where  they  could  get  to 
the  water.  At  the  most  favorable  spot,  three  men  spent 
a  day  in  the  attempt,  but  only  succeeded  in  descend- 
ing about  one  third  of  the  distance.  Being  advised 
by  the  guides  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  penetrate 
farther  for  want  of  water,  Cdrdenas  returned  to  Cibola. 
This  was  the  first  visit  of  Europeans  to  the  great 
canon  of  the  Colorado,  a  region  but  rarely  penetrated 
even  in  modern  times.  It  was  clearly  understood  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  expedition  that  tliis  river,  ilow- 
injj  from  the  north-east  to  south-south-west,  was  the 
Rio  del  Tizon,  discovered  by  Melchor  Diaz  near  it^ 
mouth.  No  further  explorations  were  attempted  in 
this  direction,  and  the  Moqui  towns  were  not  revis- 
ited by  Europeans  for  more  than  forty  years."'' 

**  Pedro  de  Sotomayor  waa  the  chronicler  of  this  branch  expedition,  accord- 
ing to  C;istafleda;  and  the  three  men  who  tried  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  great 
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cafion  were  Capt.  Melgosa,  Juan  Galeras,  and  an  nnnamed  soldier.  On  the  wa^ 
back,  at  a  cascade,  they  found  crystals  of  salt.  A  westward  course  from  Moqui 
would  have  led  to  the  Colorado  at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  Chiqnito, 
where  the  main  river  turns  abruptly  to  N.  of  w.  As  no  crossing  of  the 
branch  is  mentioned,  and  as  the  course  of  the  river  is  given  as  N.  i.  to  s.  8. 
w.,  it  would  be  much  more  convenient  to  suppose  that  Cardenas  went  N.  w. 
to  the  river,  and  followed  it  southward,  but  not  much  importance  can  be  at- 
tached to  this  matter.  Gomara,  Hist,  Ind,,  272,  and  some  other  writers, 
speak  of  Cdrdenaa'  trip  as  having  extended  to  the  sea,  perhaps  confounding 
it  with  that  of  Diaz  to  the  gulf.  This  may  partially  account  for  the  subse- 
quent curious  transfer  of  Coronado's  discoveries  from  the  V,  X.  interior  to  the 
N.  w.  ooast  on  many  early  maps. 
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The  discovery  of  New  Mexico  dates  from  the  7th 
to  the  10th  of  July,  1540,  when  General  Francisco 
Vasquez  de  Coronado  arrived  from  the  south-west  at 
the  province  of  Cibola,  or  the  Zuni  towns,  as  related 
in  the  last  chapter.  On  the  14th  the  general  visited 
a  penol  four  leagues  distant,  where  the  natives  were 
said  to  be  fortifying  their  position,  and  returned  the 
same  day.^  During  the  absence  of  Cardenas  on  his 
trip  to  the  Moqui  towns  and  Rio  Colorado,  there  came 
to  Cfbola  a  party  of  natives  from  the  eastern  province 
of  Cicuye,  with  gifts  of  various  leathern  articles  and 
offers  of  tribal  friendship  and  alliance.  Their  chief 
and  spokesman  was  Bigotes,  so  named  by  the  Span- 
iards for  his  long  mustaches,  and  he  had  much  to  say 
of  the  *cows,'  that  is,  the  buffaloes,  of  bis  country. 

*  CfrronatlOt  Trculado  de  las  NueoaUt  532.  Nothing  is  said  of  results  or  of 
the  direction.  The  fortified  pefiol  snggests  the  well-known  Inscription  Rock 
east  of  Zufti,  though  the  distance  as  given  is  too  smalL 

Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mkx.   4  (49) 
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Accordingly,  Captain  Alvarado  was  ordered  with 
twenty  men  to  accompany  tlie  natives  on  their  return, 
and  to  report  within  eighty  days  respecting  their  coun- 
try and  its  wonderful  animals. 

In  a  journey  of  five  days^  Alvarado  came  to  a  town 
named  Acuco,  supposed  to  be  Niza's  Acus,  built  like 
Granada  of  Cibola  on  a  rock,  and  accessible  only  by  a 
narrow  stairway,  terminating  in  mere  holes  for  the 
hands  and  feet.  The  inhabitants  were  hostile  at  first, 
but  on  threats  of  battle  made  peace  and  furnished 
food.  Three  days  more  brought  the  party,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  leagues  toward  the  east,  according  to 
one  of  the  narratives,  to  the  province  of  Tiguex,  with 
its  twelve  towns  in  a  broad  valley,  on  a  large  river 
flowing  from  north  to  south,  said  to  be  well  settled 
for  fifty  leagues  or  more,  and  to  have  villages  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  leagues  from  the  river  on  either  side. 
This  province  became  the  centre  of  subsequent  opera- 
tions; and  indeed,  Alvarado  at  this  time  recognized 
its  advantages,  sending  back  a  recommendation  to  the 
general  to  come  on  and  establish  here  his  winter  quar- 
ters. Then  he  went  on  with  Bigotes  for  five  days  to 
Cicuye,  on  the  border  of  the  plains.  The  natives  in 
respect  of  friendliness  fulfilled  the  promises  that  had 
been  made  by  their  ambassadors,  and,  besides  their 
specialty  of  hides,  their  gifts  included  some  cloth  and 

'  Thirty  leajn^es  ace.  to  Coronndo^  R^l.  del  Sncfm.  In  the  Fhrida  CoL  Doc., 
65-l».  in  touiiil  the  Rttarion  dc  lo  (juf  Jlvnuuuto  de  Aunnuio  v  Fray  Juan  de 
Pad'dhi  di'snihriti-on  f)i  dvtnnuda  dt  la  mar  dfl  Sur  (Norte?),  of  which  the  sub- 
fitaucc  is  us  follows:  Left  (f  ninadji  Aug.  2i^  1540,  towani  Coco  (Acuco);  2  L  to 
an  olil  cilitico  like  a  fort;  I  1.  to  auothor,  and  a  little  farther  to  a  third;  then  a 
pretty  large  city,  all  in  ruins  G  stories  lii^h;  1 1.  to  another  city  in  mins. 
riere  is  the  8eparatii>n  of  two  roads,  one  to  Chia  (to  left  or  N.),  and  the  other 
(to  s.  and  right)  to  Coco  (Aooma),  whioh  town  is  briefly  describeii;  thence  to 
a  *very  g<K»d  laguna'  (perhaps  that  whore  the  pucMo  of  I^guna  stands  in 
nioilern  times);  and  thence  to  a  river  called  Nuestra  Seftora,  from  the 
«lay  (St'pt.  Sth,  the  arrival  l»ein^  on  the  7th,  making  the  whole  journey  9 d. 
instead  of  8,  as  in  CastaAeda).  Tlien  follows  a  description  of  the  12  pueblos 
of  this  pnn*.  (Tiguex,  not  named)  in  the  bri>ad  valley.  It  is  also  stateti  that 
there  are  7  pueblos  alKmib^iuvl  ami  destroyeil  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  plains, 
prob.  n'ferring  to  those  in  the  tlireetii»n  of  IVcos;  also,  that  in  the  whole  coun- 
try are  8;)  towns.  Tliere  is  no  rvci^rd  of  the  journey  l>eyond  the  river.  Some 
descriptive  matter  on  a  large  town,  8  stories  of  tapia  and  3  of  wood,  with 
15,000  inhab.,  apparently  Taos.  As  we  siiall  see,  Castaftcda  states  later  that 
j^vanulo  had  visited  Braba  (Taos)  on  his  journey  to  Cicuye. 
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even  turquoises.  But  what  particularly  attracted  the 
captain  8  attention  here  was  the  statements  of  an  In- 
dian, who  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  Hurall,  or  Harale, 
some  300  leagues  farther  east  toward  Florida.  From 
something  in  his  appearance  this  man  was  named  by 
the  Spaniards  El  Turco,  or  the  Turk.  He  spoke,  *tout 
autrement  qu'il  n'aurait  dA  le  faire,'  of  great  cities  in 
his  country,  and  of  what  was  yet  more  enticing,  gold 
and  silver  in  large  quantities;  and  his  tales  were  sent 
back  by  special  messengers  to  the  general.  After  such 
news,  buffaloes  seemed  of  slight  importance;  yet  Alva- 
rado,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions,  made  a  trip 
out  into  the  plains  in  search  of  them,  with  the  Turk 
as  a  guide,  and  he  found  the  animals  in  great  numbers. 

In  this  tour  he  followed  a  river  for  some  100 
leagues  south-eastward.  Then  he  returned  to  Tiguex, 
where  he  found  that  Cdrdenas  had  arrived  from  Cibola 
to  prepare  winter  quarters  for  the  army,  and  where 
Alvarado  now  remained  to  await  the  general. 

From  the  preceding  narrative  of  Alvarado's  expedi- 
tion, the  reader  familiar  with  the  country,  or  having  a 
map  before  him,  will  naturally  identify  Acuco  witli 
the  since  famous  and  still  existing  pueblo  of  Acoma, 
the  province  and  river  of  Tiguex  with  the  valley  of 
New  Mexico's  *  great  river,'  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte,  and  Cicuye  at  the  edge  of  the  buffalo  plains, 
from  the  vicinity  of  which  a  river  flowed  south-east- 
ward, with  the  now  ruined  pueblo  of  Pecos.  The 
record  of  subsequent  happenings  will,  I  think,  confirm 
these  first  conclusions  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  I  append 
some  descriptive  and  other  matter  from  the  ditterent 
narratives  which  point  irresistibly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.^    So  far  as  Acuco  is  concerned,  the  identity  lias 

■Acnco  5  days  e.  of  Cibola  and  3  days  w.  of  Tiguex,  Ciutancdih^  0'.),  71; 
90  L  and  20  1.  substituted  for  the  5  and  3  davs  in  11  L  del  Surffso.  On  the 
march  of  the  main  army,  Acuco  was  passed,  but  no  distances  are  given  by 
Castaficda,  82.  Jaramillo,  309,  places  this  village  about  midway — 1  day  more 
or  less— of  the  9  days' journey  from  Cibola  to  Tiguex;  but  this  author,  by  an 
eWdent  bhinder,  calls  the  village  Tutahaco,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  an- 
other place.  Eaton,  as  cited  by  Schoolcraft,  Simpson,  and  others,  gives 
Hah-koo-kee-ah  aa  the  Zulli  name  of  Acoma.  Baudciier,  U,  give^  the  Queres 
name  aa  Ago. 
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never  been  questioned,  I  believe ;  yet  there  will  be 
found  in  most  of  the  early  narratives,  indications  that 

Tigiiex — also  printed  Tihnex  and  Tihneq — is  40  1.  N.  (s.?)  of  Cibola.  Casta' 
Heda,  lGo-6.  3  cL  (eastward)  of  Acuco.  7(/.,  71.  It  has  12  vil.  on  a  great 
river;  the  val.  is  alwnt  2  1.  wide,  and  bounded  on  the  w.  by  high  snowy  mts; 
4  viL  at  the  foot  of  the  mts;  3  others  on  the  heights.  /(L,  167-8.  Tiguex  ia 
the  central  point  of  all  the  paeblos;  4  viL  on  the  river  below  T.  are  8.  K.,  be- 
cause the  river  makes  a  bend  to  the  E.  (no  such  bend  appears  on  modem 
maiw);  up  and  down  the  val.  the  region  explored  extends  about  130  L,  all 
inhabited.  A/.,  182.  20  1.  E.  of  the  pefiol  of  Acuco,  a  river  flowing  from  V,  to 
8.,  well  settled,  with  70  pueblos,  large  and  small,  in  its  whole  extent  (and 
branches  ?);  the  settled  region  extends  50  1.  N.  and  8.,  and  there  are  some  viL 
15  or  20  1.  away  on  either  side.  Bel  del  SucesOf  323.  On  the  river  are  15  viL 
within  20  1.,  and  others  on  the  branches.  Jaramillo,  309.  Coronado,  Pacheco, 
Doc,,  iii.  3U8,  says  T.  was  the  best  province  found;  yet  not  desirable  for  Span. 
occui>ation.  Gallatin,  73,  followed  by  Davis,  185,  and  Prince,  128,  put  Tisuex 
on  the  Puerco.  The  reasons  arc  the  n.  e.  direction  of  Jemez  from  T.,  and  the 
great  river  crossed  after  passing  (?icuye,  which  these  authors  identify  with 
the  Rio  Cirande.  In  my  opinion,  these  points  are  of  slight  weisht  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  eeneral  tenor  of  all  the  narratives.  It  seems  increoUble  chat  the 
Spaniards  should  have  described  the  valley  of  the  Puerco  as  the  broad  valley 
of  a  large  river  on  which  and  on  its  branches  for  over  100  1.  on  the  right  ana 
left  were  situated  most  of  the  pueblos.  Davis  admits  that  the  Puerco  was 
but  a  small  stream,  but  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  full  or  flooded  at  the 
time;  yet  in  a  year  and  more  the  Span,  had  ample  time  to  learn  its  compara- 
tive size.  They  went  in  their  explorations  far  below  the  junction,  and  if  ^e 
Rio  Tiiniex  had  been  the  Puerco,  its  junction  with  a  larger  river  would  nat- 
urally have  been  noted.  See  also  what  is  said  below  on  Cicuye.  If,  how- 
ever, any  further  proof  is  needed,  we  have  the  fact  that  Espejo,  ascending  the 
Rio  ( rrande  40  yearn  later,  found  the  province  of  Tiguas  with  reports  of  Coro- 
nado's  visit  and  lights  with  the  natives.  Eiwio,  Bel.,  112-13.  This  province 
of  the  Ti^as,  distinct  from  the  Tcguas,  or  Tehuas,  was  well  known  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  in  the  17th  centuries,  being  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
almost  certainly  in  the  region  of  Sandfa.  Bandelier,  liuit.  Introd.,  18-20, 
after  a  study  of  documentary  evidence  which  ho  cites,  and  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  use  later,  has  no  hesitation  in  locating  Tiguex  at  or  near  Berna- 
lillo. S<|uier,  Kern,  and  Morgan  had  previously  located  Tiguex  ol  the  Rio 
Grande,  above  the  I^lerco  junction.  Sinipson,  Coronado 8  March,  334-5, 
while  admitting  that  some  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  northern  location, 
yet  chiMwea  to  find  Tiguex  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco,  because  only  there 
18  the  valley  bounded  on  the  wist  by  snowy  mts,  the  Socorro  Range,  citing 
also  J*ff*'ry8  AtUis  of  1773,  which  puts  Tigua  at  the  foot  of  those  mts. 
Simpson 's  view  of  this  matter  would  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  in  con- 
nection wiih  Ks^'jo's  trip,  as  we  shall  see;  but  it  would  also  create  other  and 
greater  «lifficulties. 

Cicuye  (printed  also  Cicuic,  Cicuique,  Ticuique,  Tienique,  and  Acuiqne), 
reported  to  be  about  70  1.  east  of  CilM)la,  Caittaneda,  67,  5  d.  from  Tiguex, 
strongly  fortitied,  with  houses  of  4  stories.  Id.,  71.  On  the  way  back  from 
Quiviri,  Coronado  reaeho«l  the  Rio  de  Ciouye  30  1.  Wlow  where  he  crossed  it 
on  the  way  from  C,  and  foUoweil  it  up  to  C  The  Ind.  said  it  flowed  into 
the  Rio  Tiguex  20  d.  below.  /(/.,  134.  Built  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  form- 
ing a  square,  with  liouses  of  4  8t«>rie3;  i">00  warriors.  Id.,  176.  In  a  narrow 
valley  between  pine-eovercvl  mts,  on  a  little  river,  Id.,  179  70  1.  from  Cibola 
and  30  1.  from  the  edge  of  the  |)lains;  the  last  village  toward  the  east.  /cf.. 
188.  Between  Cicuye  ami  Quinx  there  is  a  small,  well -fortitied  village  called 
by  the  Span.  Ximera  or  Ximena  (S.  Cristo1>al  ace.  to  l^ndelier),  and  another 
larger  one,  nearly  al)andoned,  called  by  the  Span.  Silos,  and  a  3d,  entirely 
lained,  as  was  said,  by  an  irruption  of  the  Teyas  savages  5  or  6  years  before^ 
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the  original  Acoma  may  have  been  farther  north  than 
the  modern  peiiol  pueblo,  and  more  nearly  in  a  line 
between  Zuni  and  Tiguex.  As  to  Tiguex  and  Cicuye, 
Grallatin,  followed  by  Davis  and  Prince,  has  located 
the  former  on  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  the  latter  west  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  These  authors  thus  escape  from  a 
few  slight  difficulties,  to  become  involved,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  in  many  greater  ones,  ignoring  several  clear 
points  in  the  testimony  and  the  general  tenor  of  the 
records.  While  Tiguex,  however,  was  certainly  in  the 
Rio  Grande  valley,  there  remains  a  slight  doubt  as  to 
its  latitude,  such  excellent  authorities  as  Simpson  and 
Bandelier  differing  in  their  conclusions.  The  latter 
puts  the  pueblo  and  province  in  the  region  of  Berna- 
lillo and  Sandfa,  while  the  former  prefers  a  site  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Puerco.  Although  Simpson  makes 
one  or  two  strong  points  in  favor  of  his  position,  yet 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  overwhelming — 
amounting,  I  think,  to  proof — in  support  of  the 
northern  site  of  Tiguex.    Much  that  may  seem  vague 

tiiey  having  attacked  Cicuye,  but  without  success.  There  are  7  vil.  bet.  C. 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  one  of  them  subject  to  C.  and  half  destroyed  by  tlie 
avages  (possibly  the  one  called  Silos  above),  /r/.,  177-9.  Ihe  largest  of  the 
ordinary  pueblos,  with  houses  4  and  5  stories  hich;  15  1.  east  of  the  Rio  de 
Tiguex,  on  the  border  of  the  bufialo  plains.  Kel  del  Suceso.  Four  days  (east- 
ward) from  Tiguex,  past  2  vil.  not  named;  then  3  d.  a  little  more  N.  E.  to 
the  Rio  de  Ticuique  (Cicuye);  then  N.  e.  into  the  plains.  Jaramilh,  3()9. 
Simpson,  336,  shows  that  the  way  from  Pecos  to  the  Rio  Gallinas  (the  main 
branch  of  the  R.  Pecos)  leads  N.  £.  about  50  miles  over  rough  mts,  and  may 
have  taken  4  days  (only  3  ace.  to  Jaramillo);  also  that  the  (^allinas,  l)eing 
tlooded,  might  require  a  bridge  and  be  called  a  large  river  in  May  and  Juno. 
He  might  have  added  that  Alvarado's  earlier  trip  down  what  may  have  been 
this  stream  for  100  1.  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its  being  called  a 
larse  stream.  S.  also  notes  the  place  called  Sayaque,  resembling  Cicuye,  on 
Jeffrey's  atlas.  It  must,  however,  be  a<lmitted  that  if  the  great  river  was  the 
Gallinas,  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  Canailian,  so  large  and  so  near, 
is  remarkable.  Davis,  198-9,  an<l  Prince,  128,  put  Cicuye  on  tlie  Rio  Jenies 
or  on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande  and  west  of  that  river,  in  the  region  of  Sta  Ana. 
This  is  to  fit  the  location  of  Tiguex  on  the  Puerco,  and  the  onlv  merit  of  this 
theory,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  to  provide  a  great  river  to  bo  bridged — tliough 
hardly  three  days  from  Cicuye — and  D.  has  even  heard  of  some  traces  of  a 
bridge  in  this  region  I  The  theory  of  D.  and  the  others  would  completely 
iffiiore  all  the  pueblos  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Bandelier's  confirmation  of  the 
identity  of  Pecos  and  Cicuye  derives  especial  weight  from  his  personal  exam- 
ination of  Pecos  and  the  adjoining  region.  111-17.  He  tells  us  that  the  abo- 
riginal name  of  Pofos  was  Aqui  or  Agin  (Aeiu?),  20;  and  he  suggests  that 
the  original  Spanish  of  Castafleda  may  possibly  have  been  Aeuye  instead  of 
Cicuye,  especially  as  the  name  is  in  one  narrative  {licl.  del  Suceiso)  written 
Acuique. 
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to  the  reader  of  this  chapter  will  become  perfectly 
clear  from  later  recorda 


Meanwhile  Coronado,  having  despatched  Alvarado 
to  the  east,  and  havinj^  sent  Cdrdenas,  after  his  return 
fmm  the  north-west,  to  prepare  winter  quarters  at  Ti- 
giiex  as  already  related,  awaited  at  Cibola  the  arrival 
of  the  main  army  under  Arellano,  who  came  late  ia 


KoveniWr  or  early  in  Dcccmlier,  without  having  had 
any  notcwortliy  adventures  on  tiio  march  from  So- 
noia,*  Then  the  general,  orderino  the  army  to  rest 
iov  twenty  days  before  folhiwing  liim,  started  for  Ti- 
■jul'x  witli  tliirty  men.  Instead  of  the  direct  route  by 
way  of  Acuco,  or  Acoma,  he  went  fai-tlicr  to  the  right, 
or  south,  bent  on  new  discoveries,  as  he  had  heard  of 
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other  towns  in  that  direction.  His  party  suffered  se- 
verely on  the  way  for  want  of  water,  which  had  to  be 
sought  in  the  mountains,  where  the  intense  cold  was 
as  oppressive  as  the  thirst  had  been  before;  yet  in 
eleven  days  they  reached  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  prov- 
ince of  Tutahaco  with  its  eight  villages,^  hearing  of 
others  farther  south,  and  then  following  the  river  for 
four  leagues  up  to  Tiguex. 

Here  Coronado  found  Cdrdenas  and  Alvarado  await- 
ing him,  together  with  the  Turk,  to  whose  tales  of 
eastern  wealth  he  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  credulity,  all  his  companions  becoming  presently 
most  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of  a  grand  conquest 
in  the  near  future.®  These  hopes  doubtless  made  them 
less  careful  than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  to 
conciliate  the  natives  of  Tiguex.  Unmindful  of  the 
viceroy's  instructions,  and  of  the  new  Indian  policy  of 
which  Coronado  was  to  be  the  exponent,  the  invaders 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  such  houses  as  they  desired 
for  their  own  uses,  turning  out  the  inhabitants  with- 
out ceremony,  and  otherwise  disregarding  the  property 
rights  of  the  people  who  had  given  them  so  kind  a  re- 
ception. The  friendly  folks  of  Cicuye  received  no 
better  treatment,  except  that  as  yet  they  had  not  the 
army  to  support.  Alvarado,  being  sent  to  obtain  cer- 
tain golden  bracelets  which  the  Turk  falsely  claimed 
to  have  left  at  that  pueblo,  arrested  Bigotes  and  au- 

*  Tutahaco  with  8  vil.  4  1.  down  the  river  s.  E.  from  Tiguex.  CastaSieda^ 
76,  168,  182.  Not  named  in  the  ReL  del  Suceso.  By  Jaramillp,  309,  it  is 
confonnde<l  with  Acuco.  Simpson  does  not  attempt  to  identify  it.  Davis, 
180-1,  and  Prince,  130,  entirely  misunderstand  the  route,  and  mistranslate 
the  ori)j^nal  of  Castaficda  to  identify  this  province  with  the  Laguna  group  y. 
of  Acoma.  Bandelicr,  21-3,  identifies  Tutaliaco  with  tho  region  of  Isleta,  a 
comparatively  modern  pueblo  (that  is,  mo<leni  in  its  actual  site;  the  origi- 
nal Inleta  was,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  same  region,  though  posi^i- 
bly  a  little  farther  south).  This  conclusion,  which  of  course  cannot  be 
questioned  in  view  of  the  distance  from  Tiguex,  makes  Tutahaco  practically 
Mie  of  the  1  igua  towns.  There  is  something  suggestive  of  possible  error  in 
the  existence  of  a  province  of  8  towns  only  4  1.  l)eIow  the  other  12,  and  about 
which  so  little  is  said;  still  the  record  is  clear  enough. 

.  *By  Mota  Padilla,  Conq.  y.  Gal.,  160  et  secj.,  and  by  some  other  writers, 
Copala  Lake  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  regions  respecting  wliich  the  Span- 
ianls  at  this  time  heard  from  El  Turco  and  others.  The  same  author  states 
on  authority  not  known  that  the  town  where  the  Spaniards  wore  lodged  W4a 
cilled  Coofer. 
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other  chief  because  the  ornaments  were  not  producedi 
and  brought  his  prisoners  in  chains  back  to  Tiguex, 
The  general  called  upon  the  natives  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  clothing  for  the  army  soon  expected  to  arrive, 
refused  them  time  to  call  a  council  to  apportion  the 
tax  among  the  towns  as  was  their  custom,  and  sent 
soldiers  to  take  the  clothing  by  force,  the  Indians 
being  obliged  in  many  cases  to  take  the  garments  off 
their  backs.  A  Spanish  officer,  coolly  calling  to  an 
Indian  to  hold  his  horse,  ascended  by  a  ladder  to  an 
upper  apartment,  where  he  violated  the  Indian  s  wife, 
and  the  wronged  husband  could  get  no  justice.  One 
pueblo  was  burned  for  some  offence  of  the  inhabitants 
not  clearly  specified ;  and  many  other  outrages  were 
committed.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  state  that  Casta- 
iieda,  on  whom  we  have  to  depend  for  particulars  of 
this  winter's  bloody  deeds,  was  not  very  friendly  to 
Coronado;  and  in  the  other  brief  narrative  it  is 
implied  that  the  troubles  began  with  the  killing  of 
horses  by  the  natives.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
truth — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  haughty  caba- 
lleros  were  as  usual  utterly  disregardful  of  the  In- 
dians' rights — the  result  was,  that  civilization  and 
Christianity  were  soon  in  bad  odor;  and  when  Are- 
llano arrived  with  the  main  army  from  Cibola  in 
December/  the  whole  province  was  in  open  revolt. 

The  winter  was  spent,  so  far  as  the  heavy  snow- 
fall and  intense  cold — to  which  neither  men  nor  ani- 
mals were  accustomed — would  permit,  in  efforts  to 
conquer  or  conciliate  the  revolted  pueblos.  Captain 
Cdrdenas  marched  against  the  town  where  the  woman 
had  been  outraged,  gained  the  roofs  by  assault,  and 
there  fouglit  constantly  for  two  days  and  one  night. 
Meanwhile  the  Mexican  allies,  by  introducing  inflam- 
mable material  tlirough  subterranean  passages,  forced 
the  defenders  to  sue  for  peace.     Captains  Melgosaand 

^The  Ist  night  out  from  Cibola  the  army  was  lodged  at  the  largest  town 
of  the  province,  named  Muz<ique,  uonic  of  whose  houses  are  said  to  have  l>een  7 
stories  high.  Their  later  route  was  via  Acuco,  where  they  were  kin<lly  received, 
and  where  many  climbed  to  the  top  of  that  famous  peilol.  Ccutafleda,  79-S3^ 
08. 
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Lopez  responded  to  their  signs  by  crossing  their  arms, 
whereupon  the  Indians  threw  down  their  arms  and 
surrendered.  Being  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Captain 
Cdrdenas,  the  latter  ordered  them  to  be  burned  alive; 
and  on  seeing  the  preparations  the  prisoners,  about 
100  in  number,  resisted  desperately  and  were  slaugh- 
tered. Cdrdenas  alleged  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  capitulation,  and  had  followed  his  general's 
orders.®  A  few  escaped  to  tell  their  countrymen  how 
the  Spaniards  kept  their  promises ;  and  from  this  time 
to  the  final  departure  of  the  army  the  people  of  this 
province  refused  to  listen  to  any  propositions  of  peace 
from  a  race  they  could  not  trust.  They  defended 
themselves  by  barricading  their  towns,  or  ran  away 
to  the  mountains,  but  to  every  offer  of  pardon  and 
conciliation  they  simply  pointed  to  past  acts  of  bad 
faith.  Captain  Cdrdenas  going  with  thirty  men  to 
the  pueblo  of  Tiguex  to  propose  terms  was  required 
to  advance  alone  and  unarmed;  and  being  knocked 
down,  was  with  diflficulty  rescued,  several  others  being 
seriously  wounded.  Nearly  all  the  natives  of  the 
province  had  taken  refuge  in  this  pueblo  and  an- 
other three  or  four  miles  distant. 

Then  Coronado  advanced  with  his  army  to  attack 
Tiguex,  but  was  repulsed  in  the  first  assault  by  the 
stones  and  arrows  of  the  defenders  with  twenty  men 
wounded,  several  of  them  fatally.  Then  followed 
a  siege  of  50  days,  with  many  assaults  and  sorties,  in 
which  were  killed  some  200  of  the  natives  and  a  num- 
ber of  Spaniards,  including  Captain  Obando  and  a 
gentleman  named  Francisco  de  Pobares.®  The  be- 
sieged, sufiering  for  want  of  water,  dug  a  well  inside 
the  town,  which  caved  in  and  buried  thirty  of  their 

•Mota  Paclilla,  Hist,  Conq.  N.  Oal,  IGl,  says  that  Cdrdenas  was  afterward 
imprUoned  in  8i>am  for  this  act.  Frejes,  ace.  to  EftciulerOj  Xot.  iSon.j  27-9, 
lays  C.  was  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in  Mex.  Bustauiante,  in  Gomaray  Hint. 
Mejc,  (ed.  1826),  184,  says  that  C.  died  at  Chametla.  As  we  shall  see  pres- 
ently, C.  left  N.  Mex.  for  Spain  via  Mex.,  in  atlvance  of   tlie  army. 

•  Castafieda,  97-8,  says  that  Obando  or  Cardenas — it  is  not  clear  which — 
waa  captured  and  carried  alive  into  a  pueblo  during  one  of  the  expeditions; 
perhaps  C,  since  it  is  said  that  O.  was  maestro  de  campo  in  C.  s  absence. 
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number.  A  little  later  they  were  allowed  to  send 
away  women  and  children,  about  100  of  whom  de- 
parted ;  and  after  two  weeks  more  of  resistance  they 
all  attempted  to  escape  by  night.  The  movement 
being  discovered,  the  fugitives  bravely  attacked  the: 
foe,  and  were  either  cut  down  or  driven  to  perish  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  A  similar  fate 
befell  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  other  town; 
and  all  the  villages  were  taken  and  plundered,  the 
inhabitants  being  killed,  enslaved,  or  driven  from 
the  province.  Not  one  submitted,  or  would  accept 
the  conquerors'  permission  to  return  to  his  home. 

The  natives  of  some  of  the  other  provinces,  how- 
ever, proved  more  tractable.  The  pueblo  of  Chia, 
a  large  and  populous  one,  four  leagues  west  of  the 
river, ^^  sent  in  its  submission  voluntarily,  and  was 
visited  by  a  captain,  the  inhabitants  being  intrusted 
as  a  mark  of  especial  confidence  with  the  care  of  four 
useless  bronze  cannon.  Another  party  was  sent  to 
the  province  of  Quirix,  or  of  the  Queres,  situated  north 
of  Tiguex,  and  including  seven  pueblos."  The  people  of 
the  first  were  timid  and  ran  away,  but  being  overtaken 
and  reassured  as  to  the  strangers'  intentions,  they  not 
only  became  friendly,  but  aided  in  tranquillizing  the 
whole  province.  During  the  winter,  also,  Coronado 
found  occasion  to  visit  Cicuye,  or  Pecos,  where,  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  with  a  view  to  his  proposed  expedition 
eastward,  he  liberated  one  of  the  captive  chieftains,  and 
promised  the  early  release  of  the  other. 


^*  The  pueblo  of  Cia,  Zia,  or  Silla  still  stands  in  about  the  placo  indicated. 
It  is  mentioned  by  C^istaftcda  and  without  location  or  tlescription  in  Jiel.  del 
Surtmo.  The  name  Silla  is  i»robably  a  corruption,  as  the  Mexicans  pronounce  it 
»Siya  or  Ciya.  This  direction  of  Cia  is  of  ctmrse  a  point  in  favor  of  the  northera 
location  of  Tiguex,  and  against  that  on  the  Pucrco,  though  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  modern  site  corresponds  exactly  to  the  ancient.  This  is  a  pueblo, 
however,  which  we  shall  find  often  mentioned  in  the  17th-century  annals. 
Uavi.i,  2()2,  mistranslates  *4  1.  distant  on  the  river'  to  suit  his  theory. 

"Tlie  province  was  later  called  S.  Felipe  de  Queres.  Its  pucbloe  of  8. 
Felijui,  Sto  Domingo,  Sta  Ana,  Cochiti,  and  Cia  still  stand  in  the  same  region, 
tlioui,di  as  we  have  seen  Cia  in  1540  was  named  by  Castafteda  as  a  distinct 
pueblo.  Quirix  is  also  printed  Quivix.  Tlicrc  seems  to  be  no  reason  tu  doubt 
its  identity  with  Queres,  a  well-known  name  of  later  annals. 
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It  was  not  until  May  1541  that  the  ice  in  the  Rio 
Grande  was  sufficiently  thawed  to  make  the  stream 
fordable;"  and  on  the  5th  of  that  month  the  general 
marched  with  his  entire  force  in  search  of  the  reported 
wealth  of  the  regions  beyond  Tiguex,  having  previously 
sent  Captain  Tobar  back  to  Sonora  to  bring  up  half 
the  force  left  there.  At  Cicuye,  Bigotes  having  been 
released  in  accordance  with  an  earlier  promise,  the 
Spaniards  were  received  as  friends,  and  a  guide  was 
obtained,  who  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  Quivira.  The 
Turk  had  before  this  time  rendered  himself  liable  to 
suspicion  in  respect  of  his  veracity,  being  also  detected 
in  divers  conversations  with  the  devil;  but  as  the  new 
guide,  named  Xabe,  confirmed  to  some  extent  his  re- 
ports of  gold  and  silver,  the  Spaniards  were  much 
elated  at  their  prospective  conquest.  A  march  of  three 
or  four  days  over  a  mountainous  country  brought 
them  to  "a  great  and  very  deep  river  which  flows 
also  near  Cicuye,  and  was  therefore  named  Rio  de 
Cicuye,"  where  it  took  them  four  days  to  construct 
a  bridge.  This  river  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
Gallinas,  the  eastern  and  larger  branch  of  the  Pecos. ^^ 

A  little  later  they  entered  the  great  buffalo  plains, 
and  in  ten  days  came  to  the  first  habitations  of  the 
wandering  tribes.  Details  of  Coronado's  long  march 
over  these  vast  plains  have  but  little  intrinsic  interest, 
and  still  less  importance  so  far  as  the  history  of  New 
Mexico  is  concerned;  moreover  the  records,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  are  far  from  being  sufficiently 

**It  mnst  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  winter;  but  probably  the  floo«la 
following  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  may  have  been  as  formidable  obstacles 
to  fording  as  the  ice,  and  a  month  of  floods  should  perhapc  be  included  in  the 
delay.     Corona<io,  however,  gives  the  date  of  starting  as  April  23d. 

^  As  we  have  seen,  the  size  of  this  stream  has  to  be  explained  by  the  s(ia- 
8on  of  flootl,  with  the  possible  acldition  of  earlier  exploration  by  Alvarado. 
To  thus  explain  away  the  tlifficulty  is  a  very  ditferent  matter  from  Davis' 
similar  theory  about  the  Rio  Puerco,  because  on  the  Puerco  the  army  spent, 
if  D.  an«l  the  others  are  right,  two  winters,  and  had  ample  time  to  learn  its 
size  and  its  connection  with  the  Rio  Grande;  while  the  Cicuye  was  merely 
crossed  at  this  point  once  in  May,  and  was  once  or  twice  explored  below  and 
shown  to  l*e  really  a  large  river.  D.'s  position  that  the  Cicuye  was  the  Rio 
Grande  is  wholly  untenable.  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  strange  that  the 
CiTWi^ian  fails  to  figure  in  these  narratives. 
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minute  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  route  followed. 
About  the  expedition  in  general,  however,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  of  mystery  or  confusion.  According 
to  Castaneda,  the  army  marched  in  37  days  to  a  point 
250  leagues  from  Tiguex,  on  a  north-north-east  course 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  way,  and  perhaps  all,  though 
the  most  enticing  reports  pointed  to  the  east,  and  the 
statements  respecting  the  direction  are  at  the  last  not 
quite  clear. ^*  Jaramillo  implies  that  more  than  half 
the  journey  was  directed  eastward.  I  think  it  clear 
that  east-norlh-east  is  nearer  the  general  route  fol- 
lowed than  north-east.  Two  tribes  of  Indians,  the 
Querechos  and  Teyas,  both  migratory,  dwelling  in 
skin  tents  and  living  chiefly  on  bufialo  meat,  were 
passed  on  the  way;  and  their  reports,  though  contra- 
dictory, seemed  to  confirm  the  idea  of  a  rich  country 
farther  on.  The  explorers  also  visited  a  rancheria, 
where  an  old  native  explained  by  signs  that  he  had 
seen  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  party  in  the  south. 

Besides  Xabe,  there  was  another  Quivira  Indian 
named  Sopete  or  Isopete,  accompanying  the  army, 
who  had  declared  the  Turk  a  liar,  without  gaining 
much  credit,  as  the  Querechos  had  partially  confirmed 
the  latter's  testimony;  but  what  the  Teyas  said  fa- 
vored Sopete's  version,  and  indicated  that  the  Turk, 
perhaj^s  from  a  desire  to  reach  his  own  country,  had 
led  the  Spaniards  much  too  far  east,  Quivira  being  in 
the  north.  Finally,  in  a  valley  which  formed  the 
extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  exploration,  it  was  decided 
at  a  council  of  war  held  about  the  middle  of  June 
that  the  general  should  go  with  thirty-six  picked  men 

**  Castaftc(la*s  statements  from  time  to  time  seem  to  foot  up  23  days  from 
Cicuye,  exclusive  of  the  4  d.  (Ictentiuii  in  bridge-buildinc  and  others,  IG  iL 
at  least  Ix'in^  N.  n.  k.  ;  then  in  summarizing  he  says  they  nad  inarched  37  d. 
at  the  rat^  of  G  or  7  1.  per  day,  or  a  total  of  250  1.  from  Tiguex.  The  /?c/.  del 
Sweao^  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  march  as  150  1.  E.  and  then  50  1.  s.  Jara- 
millo agreej  with  Castafleda  that  the  route  was  N.  N.  E.  for  about  10  d.  from 
the  crossing  of  the  C'icuye  to  the  country  of  the  Querechos;  but  he  says  that 
for  20  d.  or  more  from  that  point  thoy  turned  east,  or  at  least  more  toward 
the  east.  Coronado  in  his  letter  says  the  march  was  9  d.  to  the  great  plains 
(from  Tiguex),  then  17  d.  to  tlie  Quercclios,  and  5  d.  to  the  Teyas  without 
any  definite  indication  of  the  direction. 
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in  search  of  Quivira,  while  the  main  army  under 
Arellano  should  return  to  Tiguex.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  decision  was  the  lack  of  other  food  than  buf- 
falo meat;  but  Coronado  states  also  that  the  guides 
had  already  confessed  that  they  had  deceived  him 
respecting  the  buildings  of  Quivira,  which  were  really 
of  straw/*  Arellano's  force,  after  remaining  fifteen 
days  to  hunt  bufialo,  returned  in  twenty-five  days  by 
a  shorter  and  more  southern  route — in  itself  a  proof 
that  they  had  gone  far  to  the  east  rather  than  the 
north — to  Tiguex.  On  the  way  they  passed  many  salt- 
marshes,  noticed  multitudes  of  prairie-dogs,  reached 
the  Rio  Cicuye,  or  Pecos,  thirty  leagues  below  the 
former  crossing,  following  it  up  to  the  pueblo,  and 
learning  that  that  river  flowed  into  the  Tiguex,  or 
Rio  Grande,  some  twenty  days'  journey  below.  The 
arrival  at  Tiguex  was  before  the  end  of  July.^* 

After  leavmg  the  main  army  Coronado  went  north- 
ward for  about  forty  days  over  the  plains  till  he 
reached  Quivira  late  in  July,  remained  there  twenty- 
five  days,  and  arrived  at  Tiguex  on  his  return  in 
August  or  September."  Quivira  proved  to  be  one  of 
several  Indian  villages  of  straw  huts,  or  wigwams,  on 
or  near  a  large  river.  The  inhabitants  resembled  the 
roving  Querechos  and  Teyas  in  most  respects,  but 
were  somewhat  superior,  raising  a  small  quantity  of 
maize.     The  country  was  an  excellent  one  in  respect 

^^Pacheco,  Doe.,  iii.  365. 

^•On  this  return  an  Ind.  woman,  slave  of  Zaldfvar,  escaped,  and  afterward 
within  9  days  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Spaniards  in  Florida,  who,  however, 
claimed  to  have  been  at  the  time  over  200  1.  in  the  interior.  So  Caata&cda, 
1.35,  heard  from  these  Span,  in  Mexico. 

^•Coronado,  in  his  letter  of  Oct.  20th,  says  he  travelled  42  d.,  making  67 
in  all  from  Tiguex  (apparently  73  by  computation),  or  over  300  1.,  to  Quivira 
950  1.  from  Mex.,  and  m  40*.  Castafleda,  who  was  not  with  the  general,  says 
the  journey  out  was  48  days,  and  the  return  40  d. ;  and  that  all  was  over 
the  plains,  though  at  Quivira  some  mts  began  to  be  in  sight.  The  author  of  the 
RcL  dfl  SuctsOf  who  accompanied  the  party,  says  they  travelled  30  d.  n.  to  the 
Rio  de  Quivira,  and  30  L  more  to  the  settlements,  330  1.  out  (from  Tiguex), 
and  200  back;  ali»o  putting  Q.  in  40°.  Jaramillo,  also  with  Coronado,  says 
about  30  d.  N.  (short  days  and  irregular  ace.  to  the  water);  named  the  Rio 
de  S.  Petlro  y  S.  Pablo  for  the  day  of  arrival  (June  29th);  then  to  R.  Quivira 
(possibly  the  same,  as  the  text  is  not  clear),  and  down  that  river  N.  e.,  7  or  8 
d.  to  Q.,  where  they  were  after  the  middle  of  Aug.  (?).  A  cross  was  set  up 
bearing  the  general  s  name  at  Q. 
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of  soil,  climate,  and  natural  productions;  but  the  peo- 
ple had  no  knowledge  of  the  precious  metals;  and 
even  in  their  reports  of  large  tribes  beyond,  there  was 
but  slight  indication  of  either  wealth  or  civilization. 
^Moreover,  El  Turco  now  confessed  that  all  his  tales 
had  been  lies;  but  he  claimed  to  have  told  them  at 
the  instigation  of  the  people  of  Cicuye  that  the  Span- 
iards might  be  led  far  out  into  the  plains,  to  perish  or 
to  be  so  reduced  in  strength  that  on  their  return  they 
might  be  easily  vanquished.  Having  put  the  Turk 
to  death,  the  jfcneral  returned  bv  a  more  direct  route 
to  Cicuye,  where  Arellano  came  to  meet  him,  and 
thence  to  Tiguex. 

Coronado  and  his  associates  believed  Quivira  to  be 
in  latitude  40^  and  about  200  leagues  north-east  of 
Tiguex.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Spaniards'  descrip- 
tions of  the  region,  or  of  the  journey,  to  shake  con- 
fidence in  Simpson's  conclusion  that  it  was  in  the 
modern  Kansiis,  bt^tween  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
rivers:  yot  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
as  BandoHer  is  iuclineil  to  think,  Coronado  travelled 
more  in  a  circle,  and  did  not  go  so  far  to  the  north; 
and  elsewhere  in  recordiui'  Texan  annals  of  the  next 

ceiiturv,  I  have  said  that  "it  is  to  the  east  and  south- 

ft  ^^  

east  of  Santa  Fe,  to  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas 
of  nuKlorn  maps,  tliat  we  must  Kn^k  for  the  scene  of 
S}K\nish  explorations  in  this  century,  and  that  there 
is  no  need  of  placing  Quivira  in  the  far  north-east  or 

bevond    the    ^Nlissouri,  as  manv  writers  are  fond   of 

ft  ^  % 

diung."*"^     It  is  not,  however,  of  much  importance  in 

connection   with  the  liistorv  of  New  Mexico  to  fix 

ft 

definitely  the  KH*ation  o(  this  wigwam  province,  even 
if  it  were  possible.  Several  writers,  misled  by  the 
name— iucludini'    rather   stran^^elv   Davis,  who    was 

*"//('<;.  y.-'^'-  .V'.-.  S*-,  I.  ?91,  a:\il  vrxwdiv.g  jvws.  In  the  earliest  e<li- 
tion*  ot  thi  -V  ti'.r  Ri-  <.  iv.  07-.  I  oir'.lcx-«lv  s.u.1,  'Vi^uivini,  it  not  one  of  the 
l*ucMo  town*  of  tho  Kio  iIr.*!i.U\  \v.is  .it  \A:st  not  more  distant  than  the 
rv'jiiou  of  tho  S.  Jimti  v^r  t:s  tr:'»uMr:os/  hAv:-\^  thi:i  iu  mind  tho  {H-^palar  idea 
of\^.  a«  a  ^*at  town.  ai\\  :u^t  i;i.  TitvitiTtfii:^  of  the  original  recordSft  In 
*         iMaea  the  statement  lias  K'v'i:  chaii^id. 
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well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  country — 
have  fallen  into  the  blunder  of  identifying  Quivira 
with  the  ruins  of  Gran  Quivira  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
native  origin  at  a  much  later  date,  and  situated  only 
two  or  three  days'  journey  south  of  east  from  Tiguex.^ 
Meanwhile  Captain  Arellano  made  preparations  for 
passing  a  second  winter  at  Tiguex,  meeting  with  many 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  continued  hostility  of  the 

f)cople,  who  still  refused  to  occupy  their  towns.  Are- 
lano  also  caused  some  further  explorations  to  be  made. 
Captain  Barrio-nuevo  was  sent  up  the  valley  north- 
ward. First  he  visited  the  province  of  Hemes,  or 
Jemes,  with  seven  towns,  one  of  which  in  the  same 
region  still  retains  the  name.^  The  inhabitants  of 
this  province  submitted,  and  furnished  supplies;  but 
not  so  those  of  another  province  of  Yuque-Yunque, 
who  abandoned  their  two  fine  towns  on  the  river  and 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  had  four  others 
strongly  fortified  in  places  difficult  of  access ;^^  yet  a 
store  of  food  was  left  in  the  deserted  villages,  with 
fine  earthen-ware,  and  glazing  that  indicated  the  prob- 
able existence  of  silver  mines.  Twenty  leagues  farther 
up  the  river  this  party  came  to  a  large  town  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  stream,  with  wooden  bridges  con- 
necting the  two  parts,  and  with  the  largest  estnfas  yet 
seen.     Its  name  was  Braba;  ^the  Spaniards  called  it 

^Prince,  13S-40,  does  not  follow  Davis  in  this  instance,  believing  that  the 
army  reached  the  cations  of  the  Canadian  branches,  and  that  Corouado  reached 
Kansas. 

•'Castafleda,  138,  says  that  B.  went  up  the  river  northward  and  visited 
Hemes;  but  on  p.  168  he  says  that  Hemes  was  7  1.  n.  e.  of  Tij^^uex  (or  per- 
haps from  Quirix).  Tliis  is  the  chief  support  of  those  wlio  put  Tigncx  on  the 
Puerco,  but  I  have  no  dou])t  it  is  an  error  for  N.  w.  According  to  Rindtlier, 
23,  109-10,  the  Pecos  language  was  spoken  at  Jemes,  and  the  origin.il  pueblo 
was  at  the  S.  Diego  ruins,  13  miles  N.  of  the  present  site.  This  author  aliso 
includes  in  this  Jemes  group  the  prov.  of  Aguas  Calientcs,  with  3  pueblos 
mentionetl  but  not  located  by  CastaflecLo,  182.  I  know  of  no  special  reason 
for  or  against  this  Litter  identification,  except  that  Ojos  Calicntes,  or  Aguas 
Cal.,  U  applied  on  some  modem  maps  to  ruins  N.  of  Jemes. 

*^  Yuque- Yunque  is  identified  by  Bandelier,  18,  23-4,  with  the  Tehua  group 
N.  of  8ta  Fe,  including  S.  Ildefonso,  S.  Juan,  Sta  Clara,  Pujuaqne,  Narribe, 
and  Te:4uque.  In  strong  confirmation  of  this,  I  note  that  S.  Juan,  or  8. 
Gabriel,  the  capital  of  N.  3lex.  in  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century,  is  called 
in  E<ralante^  Caiia,  116,  S.  Crabriel  del  Yunque.  Iho  later  Cuyamunque  may 
aUo  have  some  connection  with  thii  name. 
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Valladolid ;  and  its  identity  with  Taos  can  hardly  be 
questioned.^  Leaving  the  northern  country  in  peace, 
Barrio-nuevo  returned  down  the  valley  to  Tiguex. 
Another  officer  was  despatched  down  the  river  to  ex- 
plore its  lower  branches,  as  mentioned  by  the  people 
of  Tutahaco.  He  advanced  eighty  leagues  southward, 
to  a  place  where  the  river  disappeared  underground, 
to  appear  again  below,  as  the  natives  said,  larger  than 
ever.^  Somewhere  on  the  way,  but  not  necessarily  at 
the  southern  limit  of  the  exploration,  they  found  four 
large  villages,  whose  people  offered  no  resistance. 
These  were  the  southernmost  pueblos,  and  may  be  iden- 
tified with  those  of  the  Piros  in  the  Socorro  region, 
abandoned  during  the  wars  of  the  next  century." 
This  concludes  the  list  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos 
visited  by  Coronado  or  his  officers,  most  of  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  can  be  identified,  in  groups  at  least, 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  the  group  between  Zufii  and  Tiguex,  represented 
by  Laguna,  CeboUeta,  Moquino,  and  Pujuaque,  is  not 
mentioned,^  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  pueblos  did 
not  exist  till  much  later. 

After  these  explorations   had  been  accomplished, 

^Bra1)a  is  written  also  Yuraba.  Castafieda,  139,  says  that  Alvarado  had 
visited  this  town  on  his  1st  trip  to  Cicaye,  which  hardly  seems  probable.  On 
p.  182  he  says  Braba  was  the  last  province  toward  the  N.  E.,  u^  the  valley, 
and  ha<l  but  one  town.  In  the  Rel.  del  SucesOy  Yuraba  ia  mentioned  as  the 
northern  limit  of  exploration,  the  largest  pueblo  in  the  country,  with  some 
15,000  inhab.,  and  differing  somewhat  from  the  others  in  its  constraction.  The 
distance  of  20  1.  from  the  Tehua  towns  is  sufficiently  accurate.  Casta&eda^ 
1G8,  mentions  a  ])roviuce  of  Acha,  40  1.  N.  e.  of  Tiguex;  but  in  his  snmmaiy, 
182,  this  prov.  is  not  named.  This  leaves  us  to  suppose  either  that  Acha  and 
Braba  were  tlie  same,  or  to  follow  Bandelier,  23,  m  identifying  Acha  with 
Picurles.  B.  also  notes,  100-10,  120,  that  from  Taos  in  the  N.  to  Isleta  in  the 
south,  including  Picurfes,  S.  Crist(>bal,  Sandfa,  and  Galisteo,  the  same  Ian* 
gui^e  was  spoken,  that  of  the  Tanos. 

^  The  distance  would  carry  the  party  nearly  down  to  lat.  33°,  and  below 
the  limit  of  the  pucblo-town  region.  Of  course  this  distance  would  be  abeord 
if  applied  to  the  Puerco.  The  sinking  of  the  river  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factorily ex})lained,  except  as  nearly  all  streams  in  this  region  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  sand  at  certain  dry  seasons.  See  Simpson*8  Coronado's  March^  323, 
with  quot.  from  Gallatin  and  Humboldt  on  this  subject. 

**  Bandelier,  24,  who  notes  that  Senecti,  farther  s.,  was  a  Piros  pueblo 
founded  under  Span,  auspices  in  1630. 

^In  his  summary,  Castafieda,  179-82,  mentions  6  pueblos  in  the  snowy 
mountains;  but  the  refererce  would  seem  to  be  to  the  Cicuye,  or  Pecos,  re- 
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Captain  Arellano  set  out  with  forty  horsemen  to  meet 
the  general  on  his  return  from  Quivira,  having  a  fight 
with  the  natives  of  Cicuye,  where  Coronado  soon 
joined  him.  The  report  from  Quivira  was  a  bitter 
disappointment.  For  some  unexplained  reason,  the 
guide  Xabe  had  remained  with  the,  army,  and  he 
maintained  to  the  last  the  truth  of  what  had  been 
said  of  gold  and  silver  in  his  country,  rejoicing  at  the 
approach  of  Coronado  to  confirm  his  statements, 
and  correspondingly  disappointed  at  the  actual  result. 
His  words  and  manner  had  great  influence  on  the 
army,  which  had  unwillingly  parted  from  the  general 
in  the  east.  Many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  made  so  long  a  march,  or  so 
thorough  a  search  as  he  pretended;  even  the  com- 
mander and  his  companions  evidently  still  retained 
some  hope  of  eventual  success  in  the  north-east;  and 
these  circumstances  partially  account  for  the  grand 
rdle  subsequently  played  by  Quivira  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  explorers,  writers,  and  map-makers.  The  plan 
was  to  undertake  a  new  expedition  out  into  the  plains 
in  the  spring  of  1542,  as  the  rainy  season  had  already 
begun.  Just  as  the  army  was  going  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Tiguex,  Captain  Tobar  returned  from  Sonora 
with  half  the  force  that  had  been  stationed  at  San 
Geronimo.  By  this  party  Captain  Cdrdenas,  who 
had  broken  an  arm,  received  news  that  called  him  to 
Spain,  and  soon  started  with  a  few  others,  carrying 
Coronado's  letter  of  October  20th  to  the  king. 

The  winter  was  for  the  most  part  an  uneventful 
one ;  but  there  was  considerable  suftering,  especially  for 
want  of  clothing,  as  the  natives  were  still  hostile  and 
refused  to  reoccupy  their  towns  or  to  furnish  supplies. 
Therefore  the  soldiers  became  discontented,  and  there 
was  much  disagreement  between  tlie  general,  officers, 
and  gentlemen  about  the  distribution  of  such  food  and 
clothing  as  remained.  At  the  approach  of  spring, 
when  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  had  been  far 
advanced,  Coronado,  while  enc^a^red  in  a  tournament 

Hi9T.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mix.    5 
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on  a  day  of  festival,  was  thrown  by  the  breaking  of  if 
girth,  and  received  {r6m  Maldonado's  horse  a  kick  da. 
the  head.  He  was  seriously  injured  and  lonff  confined 
to  his  bed.  After  partial  recovery  he  had  a  dangerous 
relapse,  caused  by  the  return  of  Cdrdenas  with  news 
that  the  Sono|^  colonists  had  been  massacred  by 
Indians.  Superstition  also  had  its  influence  on  his 
weakened  mind ;  for  a  necromancer  in  Spain  had  long 
ago  predicted  for  him  a  brilliant  career  in  a  distant 
land,  to  be  terminated  by  a  fall  that  would  cause  his 
death.  The  prevailing  discontent  among  officers  and 
men  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  leader's  despon- 
dency and  his  desire  to  return  that  he  might  die  near 
his  wife  and  children.*  The  soldiers  at  last  presented, 
or  were  induced  to  present,  a  petition  for  return;  it 
was  decided  in  a  council  of  officers  to  grant  the  peti- 
tion, abandoning  fuiiher  attemps  at  conquest;  and 
the  corresponding  orders  were  issued;  some  of  the 
gentlemen  officers  opposed  this  resolution,  and  others- 
soon  repented  of  their  vote ;  but  apparently  a  majority, 
including  the  general,  though  wiliinfi^  to  shirk  respon- 
sibility, were  not  really  desirous  of  remaining;  and 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  protests  of  many,  and 
their  demands  to  be  allowed  to  continue  the  enterprise 
with  a  part  of  the  army,  Coronado  refused  to  modify 
his  plans,  and  even  remained  in  his  tent,  pretending 
to  be  in  worse  health  than  he  really  was,  in  order  to 
escape  the  importunities  of  his  associates. 

Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  and  Padre  Luis,  a  lay  brother, 
resolved  to  remain  in  the  country  and  make  an  attempt 
to  convert  the  natives  of  Cicuye  and  Quivira.  An 
escort  was  furnished  as  far  as  Cicuye,  where  Padre 
Luis  remained;  while  Fray  Juan,  accompanied  by  a 
Portuguese  named  Campo,  a  negro,  a  mestizo,  and  a 
few  Mexican  Indians,  pressed  on  to  Quivira.  Subse- 
quently some  sheep  were  sent  to  Brother  Luis,  and 
the  messengers  reported  him  as  saying  that  he  had 

^*  He  had  shortlv  before  married  a  daughter  of  the  treasurer,  Alonao  do 
Estrada.  Mendoza^s  letter  of  *37  in  Florida,  CoL  Doc,,  i.  128-9;  BenwU  Diem, 
HUt,  Coiiq,  Mex.,  235. 
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been  well  received  by  the  masses,  though  the  old  men 
bated  him,  and  would  probably  bring  about  his  death. 
After  the  departure  of  the  army  nothing  was  ever 
known  respecting  the  fate  of  this  pioneer  missionary 
of  Pecos.  But  the  Portuguese,  with  some  of  his 
companions,  is  said  to  have  found  his  way  later  by  the 
gulf  coast  to  Mexico,  bringing  the  report  that  Padilla 
had  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
the  Quivirans,  who  killed  him  because  he  insisted  on 
going  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  a  hostile  tribe. 
This  is  substantially  the  version  of  Castaneda;  but 
there  are  several  others;  and  respecting  the  number, 
names,  and  nationality  of  the  padres  and  their  attend- 
ants, the  place  and  manner  of  their  death,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  escape,  hardly  two  writers  agree. 
This  shows  that  little  was  really  known  on  the  sub- 
ject*" 

'^  JaramiUo,  316-17,  says  that  he  left  with  P.  Luis  de  Escalona  a  slave  boy 
aamed  CristdUal;  also  that  several  Indians,  one  of  them  a  Tarascan  named 
Andrea,  and  two  negroes,  one  named  Sebastian  belonging  to  J.  and  another 
the  aUve  of  Melchor  Perez,  remained  behind;  also  that  P.  Padilla  took  to 
Qoivira  a  Portuguese,  a  negro  who  was  a  kind  of  subordinate  friar,  a  mestizo, 
and  2  Ind.  of  Zapotlan,  all  dressed  as  friars,  taking  also  sheep,  mules,  and  a 
horse.  After  Padilla  was  killed,  the  Portuguese  and  Sebastian  the  Indian  (?) 
escaped  to  P^uco.  J.  suggests  that  Sebastian  might  giveniseful  information 
about  the  route  to  Q.  from  the  cast.  Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind.^  iii.  610-12, 
tells  us  that  Padilla  was  an  Andalusian  who  had  been  guardian  at  Tulanciugo 
and  Zlapotlan.  He  was  one  of  5  friars  who  went  with  Corona<lo,  another 
being  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  the  two  remaining  in  the  far  north  with  Andres 
del  Campo,  the  Portuguese,  and  2  Ind.  of  Michoacan.  P.  went  with  the  3  at- 
tendants in  quest  of  new  tribes  to  convert.  Seeing  that  he  was  to  be  kille  I 
he  sent  the  Portuguese  away;  and  the  two  Ind.,  Lticas  and  Sebastian,  managed 
by  the  aid  of  miracles  to  escape,  though  the  latter  soon  died.  Fr.  Juan  de  la 
Cruz  remained  at  Tiguex,  and  nothing  was  ever  known  of  his  fate.  Same 
version  in  Mendieia,  Ilutt.  Ecles.,  742-5,  and  Vet'incurtf  Menolntjio,  121-2. 
Gomara,  hut.  Ind,,  274,  calls  Pa<lilla*s  companion  Fr.  Francisco  (or  prob. 
Franciscan),  and  there  were  12  Michoacan  Ind.  Both  friars  were  killed. 
Beaumont,  Cron.  de  Mich.^  iv.  378-86,  represents  Fr.  Marcos  de  Niza  and  Kr. 
Daniel  as  having  returned  with  the  army,  leaving  in  the  N.  Fr.  Juaii  de  Pa- 
dilla, Fr.  Luis  de  Escalona,  and  the  lay  brothers  Fr.  Luis  de  Ubeda  and  Fr. 
Juan  de  la  Cruz,  with  the  two  Michoacan  donados^  Ltleas  and  Sebastian,  be- 
sides some  other  Ind.  and  the  Portuguese  and  ne«(ro  (who  later  became  a  friar 
in  Mich.).  It  is  stated  that  Padilla  and  Cruz  were  killed,  and  implied  tliat 
the  others  were  also;  but  the  Portuguese  and  2  Mich,  douados  crossed  the 
Missouri  and  reached  Panuco,  and  later  Mich.  Herrera,  dec.  vi.  lib.  ix.  cap. 
12,  seems  to  follow  Jaramillo.  Mota  Padilla,  HiH.  Coivi.  N.  G'll.^  167-9, 
pvea  about  the  same  version  as  Beaumont,  but  docs  not  name  Escalona;  and 
he  ailds  that  Fr.  Juan  de  la  Cruz  and  Fr.  Luis  de  Ubeda  remained  at  (.Vxjuite 
(Qcnye  ?),  while  Padilla  went  to  Quivira  and  was  killed.  Cruz  was  shot  Moon, 
but  Ubeda  lived  in  a  hut  and  did  good  deeds,  and  nothing  was  known  of  his 
death.  'The  first  martyrs  of  the  church  in  the  U.  S.*  De  Courcey's  Cath,  C%, 
14. 
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The  return  march  of  Coronado's  army  was  b^fira  in 
April  1542.  All  natives  of  Ti^uex  and  other  provinces 
of  the  north  who  had  been  enslaved  were  now  released, 
for  fear  that  if  they  were  carried  to  Mexico  their  iate 
would  be  avenged  on  the  friars  who  remained ;  but  a 
number  of  Mexican  Indians,  besides  those  who  went 
with  the  missionaries  to  Cicuye  and  Quivira,  remained 
at  Cibola,  where  they  were  found,  as  we  shall  see, 
many  years  later.  Between  Tiguex  and  Cfbola  over 
thirty  horses  died,  though  apparently  in  good  condi- 
tion.  It  should  be  not^  that  from  horses  left  in  the 
country  during  this  expedition  may  have  originated 
the  immense  droves  that  in  later  times  ranged  the 
plains  northward,  though  I  have  found  no  positive 
evidence  of  so  early  an  origin ;  also  that  sheep  were 
introduced  by  Coronado.  The  march  from  Cibola 
south-eastward  was  uneventful.  At  Chichilticaley  on 
the  Gila,  they  met  Captain  Gallegos  with  reinforce- 
ments and  supplier  The  members  of  this  party  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  meeting  a  retreating  army, 
instead  of  joining  the  conquerors  in  the  enjoyment  of 
Quiviran  spoils.  The  gentlemen  officers  thus  reSn- 
forced  renewed  their  efforts  for  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
quest, or  at  least  for  a  halt  until  the  viceroy  could  be 
consulted ;  but  the  soldiers  would  listen  to  nothing  of 
the  kind.  GnUegos'  men  and  others  were  insubordi- 
nate, but  Coronado  had  lost  all  control,  his  authority 
both  as  general  and  governor  being  disregarded.  Most 
of  the  force  disbanded  at  Culiacan  in  June;  and  Coro- 
nado finally  reached  Mexico  with  barely  100  men. 
Though  at  first  coldly  received  by  Mendoza,  he  gave 
explanations  which  were  satisfactory,  was  honorably 
relieved  of  his  command,  and  as  soon  as  his  health 
was  restored  resumed  his  duties  as  governor  of  Nueva 
Galicia. 

Thus  ended  the  grandest  exploring  expedition  of 
the  period,  in  which  the  Spani?rds  learned  in  a  sense 
all  that  was  to  be  known  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
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though  they  did  not  find  the  wonders  they  had  sought, 
and  though  they  neither  remembered  nor  made  any 
use  of  their  discoveries.  The  great  Mixton  revolt 
prevented  any  immediate  resumption  of  northern 
enterprises,  which,  however,  would  very  likely  not 
have  oeen  prosecuted  in  any  event.  Castaneda,  writ- 
ing twenty  years  later,  expresses  the  opinion  that  in 
oi^er  to  find  any  of  the  great  things  believed  to  bo 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  Indies,  they  should 
have  directed  their  course  to  the  north-west  instead 
of  the  north-east;  and  he  suggests  that  Quivira  and 
the  adjoining  regions  might  oe  reached  by  a  better 
route  through  the  interior,  or  from  the  gulf  coast, 
with  aid  of  the  guides  who  had  escaped  in  that 
direction  after  the  friar's  death. 

The  narratives  of  Coronado's  expedition  we  have 
found  remarkably  accurate  in  a  general  sense,  and 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  any  records  except  an  original 
detailed  diary  with  maps  could  be  expected  to  be. 
The  general  route  has  been  easily  traced,  and  several 
principal  |K)ints  on  the  journey  have  been  identified 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  There  is  a  notable  absence 
of  exaggeration  and  mystery ;  indeed,  the  country,  its 
people  and  its  towns,  are  represented  as  they  actually 
existed.  Yet  it  is  no  less  remarkable,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  stories  scattered  broadcast  in  Mex- 
ico and  Spain  by  the  returning  soldiers  of  Coronado's 
army,  how  little  eflect  this  exploration  had  on  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  For  two  centuries,  though 
the  narratives  were  extant  and  occasionally  repeated 
with  approximate  accuracy,  and  though  now  and  then 
an  official  report  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  facts 
in  certain  circles,  no  map  within  my  knowledge — ex- 
cept Padre  Kino's  and  a  few  others  on  the  regions  of 
Pimerfa  Alta  up  to  the  Gila — throws  any  light  on 
the  geography  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  or  makes 
any  considerable  approach  to  the  general  cartographic 
results  that  might  have  been  reached  by  a  fairly  in- 
telligent use  of  the  Coronado  narratives  alone. 
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The  historian  Gomara  before  1554  repraoented 
Coronado  as  having  reached  the  coast,  where  he 
saw  ships  from  Cathay  with  decorations  in  gold  and 
silver;  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  endless  confu- 
sion."^  Espejoy  visiting  New  Mexico  in  1582,  as  will 
be  related  in  the  next  chapter,  while  he  found  traces 
of  Coronado's  visit,  had  no  definite  idea  of  that  olficex^s 
exDlomtiona  Benavides,  writing  in  1630,  though  cus- 
todian of  the  Franciscans  in  New  Mexico  for  years^  giv- 
ing a  good  account  of  the  country,  and  even  describing 
Coronado's  journey,  seems  not  to  have  had  the  slight- 
est idea  that  New  Mexico  had  been  the  region  ex- 
plored.*' Mota  Padilla  about  1740  gravely  tells  us 
that  if  Coronado  had  gone  farther  north  and  some- 
what westwardly  he  would  probably  have  discovered 
what  is  now  New  Mexico.  Many  more  accounts 
might  be  cited  of  similiar  nature,  with  others  much 
more  and  much  less  inaccurate;  and  I  may  add  that 
most  modem  writers — ^that  is,  those  who  allude  in  a 
general  way  without  special  investigation  to  this  ex- 
pedition— have  evidently  regarded  it  as  mysterious 
m  most  of  its  geographic  phases,  and  have  had  a  vague 
idea  that  almost  any  place  from  California  across  to 
Florida  may  have  been  visited  by  Coronado,  if  indeed 
the  exploration  was  not  altogether  mythical.  I  think 
it  time  that  the  mysterious  elements  of  the  subject 
should  be  eliminated. 

And  here  I  may  suggest  to  the  reader  a  perusal  of 
the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Northern  Mystery,  as 
already  referred  to.*^  There  will  be  found,  besides 
the  curious  complication  of  inaccuracies,  exaggera- 
tions, and  falsehoods,  current  for  two  centuries  or 
more  and  resting  on  the  expeditions  of  Niza  and 
Coronado  as  well  as  on  others  real  and  fictitious,  a 
reproduction  of  many  old  maps,  which,  while  includ- 

^Oomara,  HitL  Ind.,  274. 
*•  Benavides,  ReqvesU  Bemonstrative,  108-17. 
»•  Mota  Pdiiaia,  Conq.  N.  Oalida,  169. 

''  See  NisL  Northwest  CoaM.  i.,  chap,  i.-iv.,  this  series,  eepeoiAlIy  loftps  on 
p.  49,  54,  65,  68,  82-4,  104,  108,  110,  114,  128,  131. 
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ing  in  a  sense  the  territory  uow  under  consideration, 
cannot  be  repeated  conveniently  here,  except  one  of 
1597,  which  explains  itself.  On  the  others  will  be 
seen  on  the  South  Sea  coast,  or  on  tributaries  of  the 
gulf  of  California,  between  latitudes  35°  and  45'  for 
the  must  part,  scattered  with  but  slight  regard  to  any 
kind  of  order,  the  names,  variously  spelled,  of  Seven 
Cities,  Quivira,  Sierra  Nevada,  Ciculc,  Axa,  Tiguex, 
Cucho,  Cibola,  Tuchano,  Totonteac,  Granada,  Marata, 
Chichuco,  Rio  Tizon,  Laguna  de  Oro,  New  Mexico, 


Rio  del  Norte,  Rio  Bravo,  Rio  Buena  Guia,  Moqui, 
Ameies,  Zuny,  and  6nally  after  1700  Santa  Fc  on  a 
river  flowing  into  the  Mexican  gulf.  Of  these,  Qui- 
vira, Marata,  New  Mexico,  and  Granada  transformed 
into  New  Granada  are  made  prominent  often  as  prov- 
inces, while  the  province  or  kinjidom  of  Tolm  is  added. 
At  last  in  1752-68  the  maps  of  Do  L' Isle  and  Jcft'erys, 
with  all  their  absurdities  in  other  parts,  give  a  tolerar 
bly  accurate  idea  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  their 
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rivers  and  other  general  features,  details  being  lai^gely 
and  wisely  omitted 

While  Coronado's  was  the  last  of  the  grand  mili« 
tary  expeditions  for  half  a  centoryy  and  while  for 
much  longer  the  far  north  was  left  almost  exdu^ 
sively  to  the  theorists,  yet  toward  the  north  there 
was  i  constant  progre^ln  the  interior  through  the 
efforts  of  miners  and  missionaries  in  Nueva  Galicia 
and  Nueva  Yizcaya,  destined  in  time  to  cross  the  line 
of  our  territory.  It  was  forty  years  before  the  line 
was  a^in  passed,  unless  there  may  have  been  one 
exception  in  the  expeditions  of  Francisco  de  Ibarra 
in  1563-5.  From  a  point  not  very  definitely  fixed 
in  the  sierra  between  Sinaloa  and  Durango,  Ibam 
marched  for  eight  days  to  a  point  from  which  he 
saw  a  large  town  of  several-storied  buildings;  and 
later,  having  gone  to  Sinaloa,  he  says  he  **  went  300 
leagues  from  Chametla,  in  which  entrada  he  found 
large  settlements  of  natives  clothed  and  well  provided 
with  maize  and  other  things  for  their  support;  and 
they  also  had  many  houses  of  several  stones.  But 
because  it  was  so  far  from  New  Spain  and  the  Span* 
ish  settlements,  and  because  the  governor  had  not 
people  enough  for  settlement,  and  the  natives  were 
hostile,  using  poisoned  arrows,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn." "  Beaumont,  deriving  his  information  from  un- 
known sources,"  as  I  have  written  elsewhere,**  ''adds 
that  Ibarra  was  accompanied  by  fifty  soldiers,  by 
Pedro  de  Tobar" — of  Coronado's  expedition — **and 
by  Padre  Acebedo  and  other  friars.  His  course  was 
to  the  right  of  that  followed  by  Coronado  and  nearer 
New  Mexico.  He  reached  some  great  plains  adjoin- 
ing those  of  the  vacas — ^the  buffalo  plains — and  there 
found  an  abandoned  pueblo  whose  houses  were  of  sev- 
eral stories,  which  was  called  Paguemi,  and  where 
there  were  traces  of  metals  having  been  smelted.     A 

'^  See  Hijft.  North  Mex,  St.,  i.  105-10;  also  /7xirm,  Heladon,  482-3;  Velaatx^ 
Helaciorij  55«%61;  Beaumont,  Cron.  Micfu,  v.  538-41.  Vargas,  N,  Mfx.  TeMmL, 
129  (al>oat  1583),  tells  us  that  Ibarra  'revolvid  sobre  la  parte  del  norte  haata 
que  did  en  los  Valles  de  las  Vacas. ' 
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few  days  later,  as  this  wiiter  seems  to  say,  Ibarra 
reached  the  great  city  of  Pagme,  a  most  beautiful 
city  adorned  with  very  sumptuous  edifices,  extending 
over  three  leagues,  with  houses  of  three  stories,  very 
grand,  with  various  and  extensive  plazas,  and  the 
houses  surrounded  with  walls  that  appear  to  be  of 
masonry."  This  town  was  also  abandoned,  and  the 
people  were  said  to  have  gone  eastward.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
Beaumont's  narrative;  and  there  appear  to  be  no 
grounds  for  more  than  the  vaguest  conjecture  as  to 
what  region  was  thus  explored  by  Ibarra.  He  may 
have  visited  some  of  the  abandoned  pueblos  of  the 
Gila  valley;  or  may,  as  Beaumont  seems  to  think, 
have  gone  farther  to  the  region  of  the  Moqui  towns; 
or  perhaps  he  went  more  to  the  east  and  reached  the 
Casas  Grandes  of  Chihuahua. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  added  to  throw  new 
light  on  this  subject,  and  I  simply  leave  the  record  of 
what  was  possibly  a  new  crossing  of  the  Arizona  line. 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  in  con- 
nection with  Ibarras  entrada  of  1563  the  province 
of  Copala  is  mentioned,  a  name  that — though  here 
applied  apparently  to  Topia  or  an  adjoining  region 
in  the  sierra — figured  later  in  the  mythic  northern 
geography;  and  especially  that  on  his  return  Gov- 
ernor Ibarra  boasted  that  he  had  discovered  a  *  new 
Mexico '  as  well  as  a  new  Vizcaya.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  from  this  circumstance  the  name  New  Mexico 
came  to  be  applied  in  later  years  to  a  country  that 
Don  Francisco  had  probably  never  seen.  Another 
noteworthy  circumstance  in  this  connection  was  the 
discovery  in  1568  by  a  party  of  mining  prospectors 
from  Mazapil,  in  northern  Zacatecas,  of  a  lake  which 
was  formally  named  Laguna  del  Nuevo  Mexico.  This 
lake  was  apparently  one  of  those  in  the  modern  Coa- 
huila,  but  the  tendency  to  find  a  ^  new  Mexico '  in  the 
north  is  noticeable.^ 

*^  Tf^Hintonh  del  de^ith.  y  posesion  de  l/i  Lofpina  del  Xite^x)  Mexico,  liecJio  por 
Fmn.  CnttOf  ten.  de  alctdde  mayor  de  Ins  Miiuis  de  M(UfdpU  en  la  Kucva  OaliciOf 
in  P(ac/ieco,  Doc,,  xix.  535. 
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ENTRADAS  OF  RODRIGUEZ  AND  ESPEJO. 

1581-1583. 

The  Franciscans  in  Nueva  Vizcaya— Fray  Agustin  Rodriguez — Provihce 
OF  San  Felipe — Details  of  WANDERiNOd — Chamitscado's  Retctrk — 
Testimony  in  Mexico — Bibliography  of  the  Entrada — ^The  Friars 
Killed — Antonio  Espejo  and  Fray  Bernardino  Bsltram — Up  the 
Rio  del  Norte — The  J  u  man  as — Traces  of  CABxa^  de  Vaca — The 
Pueblos — News  of  Coronado — Map— To  Acoma  and  Zuni — Moqui 
Towns — Silver  Mines— Return  of  Beltran  and  Part  of  the  Com- 
pany—  EsPEJO  Visits  the  Quires,  Urates,  and  Tanos — Pboos  or 
Cicuique— A  Hostile  Province — Down  the  Rio  ds  Vacas  a:id  Home 
— The  Name  New  Mexico. 

Forty  years  had  passed  away,  and  in  tliat  time  the 
achievements  of  Fray  Marcos  and  Francisco  Yasquez 
had  been  wellnigh  forgotten,  or  at  least  had  taken 
the  form  of  vague  and  semi-mythic  traditions,  so  min- 
gled with  baseless  geographic  conjectures  as  to  retain 
but  the  frailest  foundation  of  historic  fact.  But  in 
those  years  Spanish  occupation  had  gradually  extended 
over  a  broad  field  northward  from  Nueva  Gkdicia  to 
the  latitude  of  southern  Chihuahua.  Here,  in  the 
region  corresponding  to  the  later  AUende  and  Jimenez, 
known  then  by  the  various  names  of  San  Bartolom^, 
Santa  Bdrbara,  Santa  Bdrbola,  and  San  Gregorio,  rich 
mines  had  been  discovered,  a  flourishing  settlement 
had  sprung  into  existence,  tlie  Franciscan  friars  were 
striving  with  their  accustomed  zeal,  and  a  small  mili- 
tary force  was  maintained  for  the  protection  of  miners, 
missionaries,  and  a  few  settlers  from  the  ever-impend- 
ing raids  of  savage  tribes  of  the  north  and  east.^ 

'For  the  annals  of  thia  region  in  the  16th  and  17th  centories,  aee  ItuL 

^J9mrik  Mez,  States. 
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One  of  the  missionary  band  stationed  at  this  fron- 
tier outpost  of  the  San  Bartolomd  valley  was  Fray 
Agustin  Rodriguez.*  In  the  wanderings  to  which 
he  was  called  by  duty  and  by  his  ardent  desire  for 
martyrdom,  the  good  friar  came  in  contact  with  the 
Conchos,  who  lived  on  the  river  so  called,  and  from 
them  he  heard  rumors  of  a  superior  people  dressed  in 
cotton,  whose  home  was  in  the  north.  Padre  Agus- 
tin chanced  to  have  read  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  narrative, 
and  this  gave  the  new  reports  additional  interest  in 
his  eyes,  though  he  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of 
Coronado's  entrada.  If,  while  winning  his  coveted 
crown  of  martyrdom,  he  could  also  achieve  the  glory 
of  a  new  conquista  espiritual,  so  much  the  better  for 
himself  and  his  order.  Therefore,  in  November  1580, 
he  applied  to  Viceroy  Coruna  for  a  license  to  under- 
take the  enterprise,  apparently  visiting  Mexico  for 
that  purpose.  The  king  had  forbidden  new  entradas 
except  with  royal  license;  yet  the  viceroy  took  the 
liberty  of  authorizing  the  organization  of  a  volunteer 
escort  not  exceeding  twenty  men,  who  might  also 
carry  along  some  articles  for  barter;  the  padre  pro- 
vincial gave  the  required  permission ;  and  the  friar  re- 
turned to  San  Bartolomd  to  fit  out  his  party. 

Two  other  Franciscans,  padres  Juan  de  Santa  Marfa 
and  Francisco  Lopez,  were  assigned  by  the  provincial 
to  the  new  field;  eight  or  nine  soldiers  of  the  twenty 
allowed  were  induced,  in  the  hope  of  finding  mines,  to 
volunteer  their  services,  one  of  the  number,  Francisco 
Sanchez  Chamuscado,  being  made  their  leader;®  and 
from  eight  to  fifteen  Indian  servants,  besides  a  mes- 
tizo named  Juan  Bautista,  were  engaged  for  the  trip. 

'  In  the  narrative  attached  to  Eapejo'a  relation,  more  widely  circulated 
than  any  other,  hs  ij  called  Agustin  Ruiz,  and  by  this  name  he  id  known  to 
modem  writers;  but  the  original  recorda  to  be  cited  presently  leave  no  doubt 
OQ  the  matter;  and  he  ij  aho  called  Rovlriguez  by  Torquemada,  Arlegui,  Mota 
Palilla,  Aparicio,  and  others.  Vargas,  in  Pac/ieco,  JJoc^  xv.  131,  calls  him 
Ay  a  lion  te. 

'  Their  nam&i  were  Pedro  Buatamante,  Heman  Gallegos,  Felipe  Escalante, 
Hernando  Barmndo,  and  (according  to  Villagril)  Pedro  Sanchez  de  Chavez, 
Juan  Sanchez,  Herrera,  and  Fuensalida.  There  were  perhaps  8  men  besides 
the  leader. 
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This  party,  some  twenty  strong,  set  out  from  Sail 
Bartolome  on  the  6th  of  June,  1581,  and  followed  the 
Rio  Concha,  or  Conchos,  down  to  its  junction  with  a 
very  large  river  which  they  named  the  Guadalquivir, 
really  the  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte.     Up  this 
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river  they  marched  for  20  days,  or  80  leagues,  as  they 
overestimated  the  distance,  to  tlio  first  group  of  pue- 
blos, to  which  provinee,  or  rather  U)  the  whole  region 
of  the  pueblos,  they  gave  tlic  name  of  San  Felipe, 
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arriving  in  August*  This  first  group  was  in  the 
Socorro  region,  being  the  same  visited  by  Coronado's 
officers.  From  this  point  they  continued  their  jour- 
ney up  the  valley,  and  visited  most  of  the  groups  on 
the  main  river  and  its  branches.  I  append  an  outline 
of  their  movements,^  from  which  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  towns  visited  cannot  be  accurately  identified 
from  the  meagre  details  of  the  testimony,  the  good 
faith  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion. A  pueblo  of  Puaray  was  made  the  centre  of 
operations,  and  from  later  records  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  this  place  was  in  the  Tigua  province,  or 
Coronado's  Tiguex.  Here  the  friars  remained  while 
the  soldiers  made  all  or  part  of  their  exploring  trips; 
and  here  they  were  finally  left  with  their  Indian 
attendants  and  the  mestizo,  by  Chamuscado  and  his 
men,  who  set  out  on  their  return  in  December  or 

*  Baimndo  and  Escalante  in  their  Belacion  state  that  from  S.  Bartolom^ 
they  travelled  31  days  among  tribes  of  wild  Ind.,  then  19  days  through  a 
desert,  uninhabited  country,  and  on  Aug.  15th  found  an  Ind.  who  told  of  a 
maize-producing  people  ahead,  the  pueblos  being  reached  on  Aug.  21st;  but 
there  IS  some  confusion,  as  31  and  19  d.  from  June  6th  would  not  bo  Aug. 
15th. 

*The  statement  of  B.  and  E.  as  cited  in  note  4  is  that  the  1st  pueblo  had 
45  houses,  and  half  a  league  farther  were  found  5  more  towns;  and  in  all  the 
province  for  a  space  of  50  1.  there  were  61  towns  with  a  pop.  of  over  130,000. 
The  following  is  the  narrative  of  Bustamante  aud  Oallcgos:  Heard  of  many 
puebloti  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  went  on  up  the  river,  visiting  many  and 
seeing  more;  reached  a  province  of  different  language  and  dress;  and  still 
another  with  better  houses,  a  good  descrip.  of  the  towns  being  given.  (This 
may  1>e  supposed  to  have  been  the  Tigua  prov.,  or  Corona^lo's  Tiguex.)  Then 
they  left  the  river,  but  still  went  N.  one  day  to  a  large  pueblo  of  400  or  500 
houses  of  4  or  5  stories,  which  they  called  Tlascala  (possibly  CMa);  and  heard 
of  a  large  settlement  10  d.  farther  N. ;  but  turned  back,  and  from  one  of  the 
pueblos  previously  visited  and  named  Castildavid  crossed  the  river  to  the 
8.  (?),  and  by  a  small  branch  river  went  to  3  fine  pueblos,  wliere  they 
heanl  of  11  more  of  a  dififerent  nation  farther  up  not  visited,  thi.s  valley  (not 
clear  if  it  was  the  one  with  3  or  that  with  11)  being  named  Valleviciosa. 
Then  they  went  30  1.  in  dif.  directi(ms  in  quest  of  biiffdo,  linding  many,  es- 
pecially at  certain  springs  and  plains  which  they  called  Llanoa  de  S.  Fran- 
cis4.*o  y  Aguas  Zarcas;  saw  also  a  rancheria  of  wild  Ind.  with  dogs  carrying 
Ijurdens.     Thence  they  returned  to  the  pueblo  (one  of  tlie  8),  and  from  that 

S»int  went  down  the  river  to  a  pueblo  called  Puaray,  or  Puara  (near  Ti^iucx). 
ere  they  heard  of  a  valley  of  Came  in  the  a.,  wliich  they  visited,  finding  6 
pueblos  of  a  dif.  nation,  hearing  also  of  a  valley  of  Asay,  or  Oiay,  with  5 
pueblrjs  and  much  cotton,  but  the  snow  prevented  their  going  farther.  Back 
at  Puaray  they  went  14  1.  across  the  Sierra  Morena  to  visit  some  fine  salinas, 
where  they  obtained  specimens  of  salt  for  Mexico,  and  where  they  saw  and 
heird  of  other  towns.  Returning  again  to  Puaray,  wliere  the  friars  had 
remainetl,  Chamuscado  and  his  soldierj  started  back  for  S.  Bartolome. 


N 
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January.  The  natives  had  been  everywhere  friendly, 
and  no  trouble  was  anticipated;  or  at  least  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  missionaries  objected  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  escort. 

On  his  return  to  San  Bartolom^,  Chamuseado  and 
some  of  his  men  started  for  Mexico  to  report,  particu- 
larly on  some  mining  prospects  they  had  found  in  the 
far  north;  but  the  leader  died  on  the  way.  In  May 
1582  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  men  was  taken  before 
the  viceroy,  and  this,  as  supplemented  by  other  evi- 
dence a  little  later,  constitutes  our  best  authority  on 
the  expedition  of  Padre  Rodriguez.*  This  supple- 
mentary investigation  was  occasioned  by  rumors  that 
the  friars  left  in  the  north  had  been  killed;  and  Bar- 
rundo,  one  of  Chamuscado's  men,  testified  that  among 
the  southern  Indians  who  had  voluntarily  remained 
at  Puaray  were  three  named  Andrds,  Francisco,  and 
Ger6niuio,  the  latter  a  servant  of  the  witness.  Fran- 
cisco had  made  his  appearance  at  San  Bartolom^,  and 
had  stated  that  Padre  Lopez,  the  guardian  or  chief  of 
the  friars,  had  been  killed  by  the  natives  of  Puaray, 
whereupon  the  three  Indians  had  taken  flight,  believ- 

•  {Nuevo  Mfxko)t  Testirnonio  dado  en  Mijico  aohrt  el  DescubrimierUo  de  dot- 
cientas  lefjnan  adelante  de  his  ininas  de  Santa  BdrbolOf  gobemacion  de  Diego  de 
I'Hirra;  cujfo  dcsrnbrimiento  Me  fiizo  en  viriud  de  cierta  licencia  que  pidid  Fr.  Ayug' 
tin  Jiodri</tuz  y  otros  relhjioHoa  Franciscanos.  Acompaflan  retacionea  de  este  de*- 
cihnmknto  y  otrofi  doaanentw.  Aiioa  15S2-3.  In  Pacheco,  JJoe,,  xv.  80-150. 
First  we  have  the  testimony  of  Bustamante  and  Gallegos,  my  en  May  16th, 
the  day  after  their  arrival,  pp.  80-95;  2d,  testimony  of  Hem.  Bamindo,  takea 
Oct.  20th,  pp.  95-7;  3<l,  report  of  the  viceroy  to  King,  Nov.  Isti  with  other 
corresp.  of  later  date,  pp.  97-101;  4th,  E^^pejo,  ReUicion,  as  noted  elsewhere, 
includmg  a  brief  preliminary  account  of  Rodriguez'  trip,  pp.  101-26;  5th,  an 
undated  resume  oi  the  N.  Mux.  expeditions,  including  those  of  Rodriffuez  and 
Espejo,  by  Francisco  Diaz  du  Vargas,  pp.  120-37;  6th,  views  of  Rodriffo  Rio 
de  liosa  on  the  preparations  necessary  for  a  new  entrada,  resulting  in  Uiat  of 
Espejo,  pp.  137-46;  7th  {Escalante  and  Barrundo),  lirlicion  Breve  y  verdadera 
del  dencuf/rhniento  del  Nvax>  Mexico^  a  statement  by  two  of  Chamosoado  s  men, 
made  after  the  return  of  part  of  Espejo's  force,  pp.  146-60.  (Also  given  in 
Cartas  de  Indianj  230-3.)  A  repetition  of  Eipejo  s  relation  followB  in  another 
expedient&     For  other  authorities,  see  the  following  note. 

All  the  witnesses  8i)oak  of  the  discovery  of  mines,  and  K  and  R,  BeL,  149; 
give  the  following  details:  '  Asi  mismo  descubrimos  en  la  dicha  tierra  once 
deacubrimientos  ue  minas  con  vetas  muy  poderosas,  todas  ollaa  de  metales  de 
plata,  que  de  los  tres  dellos  se  truxo  el  metal  d  esta  ciudad,  y  te  did  a  Sa 
Ibcoelencia;  el  lo  mandd  ensayar  al  ensayador  de  la  casa  de  la  moneda,  el  cnal 
los  ensayd  y  lea  halld,  al  uu  metal  dellos  &  la  mitad  de  plata;  al  otro  halkS  4 
veinte  marcos  por  quintal,  y  al  otro  cinco  marcos. ' 
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ing  from  the  tumult  they  heard  that  Rodriguez  and 
Santa  Marfa  were  also  killed.  Andres  was  killed  on 
the  return,  but  Ger6nimo  was  found  in  the  Zacatecas 
mines,  and  confirmed  what  Francisco  had  said,  coming 
to  Mexico  with  the  witness,  but  subsequently  disap- 
pearing. This  may  be  regarded  as  practically  all  that 
was  ever  known  respecting  the  circumstances  of  the 
friars'  death.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Santa 
Maria  was  the  first  to  die  instead  of  Lopez,  and  that 
he  was  killed  at  some  distance  from  Puaray,  where 
the  others  met  their  fate.  Some  variations  of  the 
storv,  possibly  resting  to  a  slight  extent  on  additional 
information,  are  appended.^ 

^  Eapejo,  JUL,  IM,  175-7  (112-15),  represents  Sta  Maria  as  the  first  yictim 
it  a  distance  from  Puaray,  and  even  states  that  ho  was  killed  before  Chainus- 
cado*8  departure;  bat  this  last  would  seem  unlikely,  since  it  would  involve 
the  witncates  in  direct  falsehood.  £.  may  have  confounded  C.  's  return  with 
thai  of  the  8  Indians  a  little  later.  In  Hakluyi'a  Voy.,  iii.  383,  389-90,  is 
given  a  version  of  Rodriguez'  (called  Ruiz,  as  already  noted)  expedition  with 
that  of  Espejo,  in  Span,  and  EngL,  taken  from  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza's  Hist, 
Ckma,  ed.  of  Madrid,  1586,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Laet,  Nomta  Orbis,  303, 
took  the  account  from  the  ed.  of  1589.  I  have  the  ItaL  ed.  of  '86  and  the 
Span,  of  "96,  neither  of  which  contains  this  matter.  Neither  does  Brunet  or 
my  other  biblio^prapher  that  I  have  consulted  note  any  such  difference  in  edi- 
tions;  though  oi  course  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  a  curious  diS'erence  exists. 
This  version  is  the  one  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  as  WJUppUf  in  Pac. 
JL  R.  Repts,  iii.  113-15.  It  is  given  substantially  in  MontanuSt  N.  Weei-eUl, 
215-16;  and  Dapper,  N,  Welt,  242-3;  OgUhy'a  Amer.,  292-5;  Holmea'  Annala 
i^ Amer.,  i.  95. 

P.  Zarate  de  Salmeron,  Relackmes,  9-10,  and  P.  Niel,  Apunt.,  87-8,  fol- 
lowed by  Davis,  Span,  Cong.,  234-9,  Prince,  Bi^.  Sk.,  149-52,  and  others, 
tell  ns  that  at  Puara  (located  by  Davis  8  miles  above  Alburquerque)  the 
soldiers  refused  to  go  on,  and  in  spite  of  the  friars'  persuasions  abandoned 
them  and  returned  to  the  south.  The  padres  went  on  to  Galisteo,  of  the 
Tanos  nation,  where  P.  Sta  Maria  volunteered  to  go  on  to  Mexico  for  a  mis- 
sionary reenforcement,  while  the  others  returned  to  Puara.  Sta  Maria 
crossed  the  Sandia  Mts,  and  on  the  3d  day  at  S.  Pablo  (S.  Pedro  ace.  to  Niel, 
perhaps  S.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo),  of  the  Teffuas  (Tiguas)  nation,  when  he  stopped 
to  rest  under  a  tree,  the  natives  killed  him  and  burned  his  remains.  After  a 
season  of  spiritual  prosperity  at  Puara,  P.  Lopez,  while  engaged  in  his  devo- 
tions about  a  league  from  the  pueblo,  was  killed  by  an  Iiid.,  and  his  body 
was  brought  for  burial  to  the  town.  P.  Ruiz  (Rotlriffuez)  was  now  alone,  but 
even  the  protection  of  the  Tigua  chief,  who  removed  nim  to  Santiago  a  league 
and  a  halt  up  the  river,  could  not  save  his  life;  and  his  dead  body  was  soon 
thrown  into  the  river.  The  remains  of  Lopez  were  disinterred  iu  1G14,  and 
reboried  in  the  church  at  Sandia.  Of  course  the  statements  of  Salmeron  and 
Niel  conmiand  respect,  even  though  the  source  of  their  information  is  not 
definitely  known.  Davis  seems  to  have  translated  Salmeron's  text — which  on 
p.  278  he  says  he  was  unable  to  find — without  knowing  it,  having  prol>al)ly 
seen  a  MS.  copy  which  he  may  have  mistaken  for  an  original  doc.  in  the 
archives. 

Torquemada's  version,  Monarq.  IruL,  iii  459,  626-8,  is  similar  to  that  just 
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It  seemed  to  the  viceroy  aod  his  advisers  in  Mex- 
ico altc^ether  proper  and  even  neceasary  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  not  only  (o  ascertain  the  fate  of 
the  two  friars,  and  saccor  them  if  still  alive,  but  to 
investigate  the  truth  of  Chamuacatio'a  reports  respect- 
ing silver  mines,  and  the  general  desirability  of  the. 
northern  province  for  Spanuh  occupation.  But  lon^ 
before  the  red-tape  procesaes  in  voo;ue  at  the  capit£d. 
could  be  concluded,  the  expcdiente  completed,  tba 
king  consulted,  and  any  practical  result  reached,  a 
new  expedition  was  planned  and  carried  out  indepen- 
dently of  the  nif'Qonal  authorities. 

The  Franciscans  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  were  naturallj 
much  troubled  about  the  fate  of  Padre  Kodriguez  and. 
his  companion,  after  the  return  of  their  native  attend-' 
ants  with  reports  that  one  of  the  three  friars  had  been, 
killed;  and  Padre  Bernardino  Beltran  was  eager  to. 
represent  hU  order  in  a  new  t-ntrada.  Don  Antonia 
Espejo,  a  rich  citizen  of  Mexico  who  chanced  to  be^ 
sojourning  temporarily  at  the  Santa  Bilrbara  mines^^ 
and  who  had  a  taste  for  adventure,  was  willing  to  pay- 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  serve  as  com- 
mander. There  was  no  time  to  consult  the  viceroy, 
but  the  alcalde  mayor  of  Cuatro  Cienc;gas  took  it  upon 

noticed.  He  give*  wnne  1ii<^raphio  nutter  nbmit  tlio  three  martyrs.  Rodi- 
guez  was  &  lay  friar,  a  native  of  NiebU  ia  S|>:i.n,  wlm  lia<i  penetrated  kodih 
distance  nortliward  before  ha  went  to  Vex.  tn  gt-t  a  Leeusu  for  the  expedition. 
Lopez  WM  an  AncUlnsian,  and  BOperior  of  tliu  liaiiil.  Sta.  Maria  waa  a  Cata- 
lin,  versed  in  astrology,  which  psculiarity  U  I  him  to  trjr  a  new  roate  of  re- 
turn. The  frian  went  on  150  1.  after  the  &>l.iier.i  left  tiiem,  to  N.  Hex.— «o 
named  by  thia  party.  Hi«  meaning  ia  perliLipi  tliat  the  escort  turned  b»ak 
somewhere  in  tbe  £1  Paao  region,  and  did  at.t  r<.-^ich  thi:  puelAo*.  Ihi«  Bntbor 
is  followed  literally  or  in  sabibuice  by  VctLiiK-ur,  I'mu.,  S5;  fd.,  Mematagio, 
6;-8,  1.10;  Mendieta,  flW.  Eetct.,  7G2-5;  an  1  For;m:iJjl,  HM.  Eclrt.,  67-8. 
Arle^ui,  Chron.  df  Zac,  227-32,  gives  a  siai.l  ir  voraioii,  but  telU  n«  that  th« 
Boldiera  turned  back  at  S.  Bartolome,  and  t!i<-  friar^i  liepC  on  to  a  spring  called 
Sta  Maria  de  Ua  Canetas  (in  northern  Chihiiilina),  where  two  were  killed, 
after  the  other  had  start^^d  to  return,  by  a  It  .Ix^  l^i.iUIu  to  the  one  witli  whom 
they  worked.  Aparicio.  ConFrntog,  2St,  maki-j  the  ilite  1551,  and  the  diitanea 
to  the  Tignae  40J  I.  MoU  Padilla,  Conq.  A",  f.'.it,  107-9.  telli  na  they  wont 
beyond  the  Tiguas  and  were  killed  in  the-  prov.  of  Waroto!  AU^re,  /TiK. 
Coinp.  Jesaa,  i.  320-7,  seena  to  have  no  idti  that  tliey  went  an  far  north  u 
N.  hiex.  Alcedo,  Dice.,  ill.  1S3-4,  implie*  that  Ruiz  accompanied  Espejo. 
VilLigri,  Hii^.  N.  Hex.,  35,  gives  a  poeticiil  vi;riiion,  ami,  as  we  have  seen, 
names  the  members  of  Chamuscado's  party.  Su.-  also  Cnllf,  Nolkiat,  101-2; 
Sahmr,  Mo/u-niuia  de  Etpaiia,  ii.  255-9;  /'lyVa,  UUL  Bnix^  !45;  Fim^  JV". 
Mac.,  6;  St  Frandi'  L\ft,  bl5. 
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himself  to  issue  the  needed  license  and  commission; 
fourteen  soldiers  volunteered  for  the  service;®  a  num- 
ber of  native  servants  were  obtained ;  Espejo  fitted 
out  the  party  with  the  necessary  arms  and  supplies, 
including  115  horses  and  mules;  and  the  start  was 
made  from  San  Bartolom^  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1582.  The  route  as  before  was  down  the  Rio  Conchos 
to  the  junction  of  the  Bravo,  a  distance  of  59  leagues, 
accomplished  in  fifteen  days,  as  is  somewhat  vaguely 
indicated  in  the  narrative.*     On  the  way  Espejo  found 

*The  soldien  were  Joan  Lopes  de  n)arra,  Diego  Perez  de  Lujan,  Caspar 
de  Lajan,  Cristobal  Sanchez,  Gresorio  Hernandez,  Juan  Hernandez,  Miguel 
Sanchez  Valenciauo,  with  wife  and  two  sons,  L&zaro  Sanchez  and  Miguel  San- 
chez Kerado,  Pedro  Hernandez  de  Almansa,  Francisco  Barreto  (Barrero  or 
BsuToto),  Bernardo  de  Lona  (or  Cnna),  Juan  de  Frias,  and  Alonso  Miranda. 
The  Hakhtyi  version  does  not  give  the  force.  Aparicio  says  there  were  100 
horsemen.  Varns,  131-2,  says  there  were  17  men  and  a  woman;  and  he 
names  the  padre  Pedro  de  Heredia.  Esneio,  himself,  in  one  letter,  ExpedieiUe^ 
151,  says  he  had  15  men.  Arleffui  ana  Mota  Padilla  tell  us  there  were  two 
friars,  the  latter  naming  the  2d  Juan  de  la  Cruz. 

^Etpejo,  Retadon  del  Viage  que  yo  A  ntortio  Esp^o,  dudadano  de  la  ciudad  de 
Hixieo,  naittrcU  de  la  cuidad  de  C'&rdoba,  Mze  con  catorce  soldados  y  un  religioao 
de  la  crden  de  San  FramdBOO,  d  laa  provindtis  y  pobladonea  de  la  jNaeva  Mixieo, 
d  qmen page  por  nombrt  kt  Nueva  Andahtciay  d  eontefnplaeioH  de  mi  pcUria,  en 
Jin  del  oAo  16SB,  in  N,  Mex,  Testim,,  101-26;  repeated  with  a  few  verbal 
variations  on  pp.  163  et  seq.  of  the  same  voL  PacheeOt  J^oc,  xv.  This  is  of 
course  the  best  authority  for  the  expedition,  being  written  at  S.  Bartolome  in 
Octb  1583,  just  after  the  author*s  return.  There  are  also  some  items  of  infor- 
mation in  Espejo's  letters  and  other  doc.,  in  the  N,  Mex.  Testim,,  and  Espejo, 
Ejcpediente,  in  the  same  voL 

The  best  known  authority,  and  indeed  in  substance  the  only  one  consulted 
by  modem  writers,  is  that  in  HaJtluyt's  Voy,,  iii.  383-96,  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish, under  the  following  title:  El  Viaie  que  liko  Antonio  de  Etrpeio  en  el  anno  de 
oehenia  y  tres;  el  qucU  am  sua  companneroa  deaubiieron  vna  tierra  en  (/ue  hallaron 
fpuneee  Prouincieu  todas  llenas  de  pueblos,  y  de  casas  de  quatro  y  dnco  altos,  d 
quien  pusieron  por  nambre  El  nueuo  Mexico,  por  parecerse  en  muchas  cosaa  al  viejo, 
etc.,  taken  from  Cronzalez  Mendoza's  Hist.  China,  as  mentioned  in  note  7  of 
this  chap.  This  narrative,  written  in  the  third  person,  is  in  parts  identical 
with  the  Relacion,  but  in  other  parts  differs  widely;  and  it  does  not  appear  on 
what  the  variations  rest.  The  original  Beladon  clears  up  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties found  in  connection  with  the  Viaje,  but  also  creates  some  new  ones.  I 
■hall  follow  the  former,  but  indicate  the  principal  variations  in  my  notes. 

Salmeron,  Beladonea,  11,  Kiel,  Apuntadones,  88,  and  Villagrd,  HisL  N. 
Mex.,  35,  barely  mention  Espejo's  entrada;  Davis,  Span.  Comi.,  240-61,  fol- 
lows mainly  Hakluyt's  translation,  introducing  a  few  verbal  and  other  changes 
from  a  source  not  mentioned,  some  of  them  being  evidently  errors;  and  noth- 
ing is  added  to  the  Hakluyt  version  by  any  of  the  following:  Torquemada, 
Momarq.  Ind.,  iii.  369;  Mendieta,  Hist.  Edes.,  400-1;  Descrip.  de  America, 
lia-16;  Morem,  Fast.  Nov.  Orbis,  28;  Purchas  his  Pilgnmes,  iv.  1561-2;  Ale- 
grt,  HiMt.  Comp,  J.,  i.  327;  CaUe,  Notida^s,  102;  Aparicio,  Conventos,  281-2; 
Mota  Padilla,  Conq.  N.  Oal.,  167-9;  Laet,  Nov.  OrfAs,  309-14;  Montanus,  N. 
Weereld,  243-6;  Gottfdedl,  N.  Welt,  561-5;  Otermin,  in  N.  Mex.  Doc.,  ii.  1135- 
43;  Prince's  Hist.  St,  153-60;  Whipple,  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Repts,  iiL  113-15; 
Brackenridge'a  Early  Diaeov.,  17-21;  Ariz.  Hist.  CElliott),  43:  Hintona  Hand- 
book, 387-8. 

Hist.  Ariz.  Aim  N.  Mix.   6 
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silver  prospects,  and  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Conchos,  Pazaguatos,  and  Tobosos  successively, 
all  being  friendly,  though  the  Tobosos — ^in  later  years 
rivalling  the  Apaches  in  their  savage  raids — at  first 
fled,  because,  as  they  said,  they  had  formerly  been  ill 
treated  by  a  party  of  Spaniards. 

About  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  extending 
twelve  days'  journey  up  the  Rio  Grande,  were  the 
Jumanas — the  name  being  written  also  Jumanos  and 
Humanos — or  Patarabueyes,  who  like  the  Tobosos 
were  hostile  at  first,  attacking  the  camp  at  ni^ht,  kill- 
ing a  few  horses,  and  fleeing  to  the  mountams;  but 
like  the  rest  they  finally  listened  to  explanations,  gave 
and  took  gifts,  furnished  guides  and  escorts,  and  be- 
came altogether  friendly.  These  Jumanas  in  several 
respects  were  superior  tq  the  southern  tribes,  and 
especially  in  their  buildings,  many  of  which  were  flat- 
roofed,  and  probably  built  of  stone  or  adobes,^^  being 
doubtless  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  **  fixed  dwellings  of  civili- 
zation;" for  indeed,  these  natives  had  a  smattering  of 
Christianity,  obtained,  as  they  explained,  from  "three 
christians  and  a  negro"  who  had  passed  that  way  in 
former  ycars.^^ 

From  the  Jumana  province,  which  must  have  ter- 
minated I  think  some  distance  below  the  modem 
boundary  of  New  Mexico,  the  Spaniards  went  on  up 
the  river,  but  nothing  definite  is  recorded  of  time  or 
distance.  Two  populous  provinces  of  inferior  but 
friendly  natives  were  traversed,  eight  days'  journey 
apart,  about  which  little  could  be  learned  for  want  of 
an  interpreter,  not  even  the  names  of  these  nations.  In 
the  first  the  people  had  some  cotton  cloth  and  feather- 
work,  which  they  were  understood  to  have  obtained 
by  bartering  buffalo  and  deer  skins  with  a  western 

*•  •  Casas  de  Azotea,  bajas  y  con  buena  traza  dc  pneblos.  *  The  Hakluyt  ver- 
sion has  it  de  calicunto,  that  is,  of  inadoury,  but  this  is  not  in  the  originaL 
Many  of  the  dwellings,  however,  were  mere  straw  huts.  There  wero  6 
towns  and  10,000  inhabitants. 

^'  See  p.  18  of  this  voL  Thb  is  almost  positive  proof  that  Gabe»  de  Vaoa 
4id  nofe  .enter  N.  Mex. 
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people ;  and  they  also  on  being  shown  samples  of  silver 
indicated  that  plenty  of  that  metal  could  be  found  five 
days  westward.  In  the  second  province,  where  the 
rancherias  were  near  lagoons  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte — so  called  here  probably  for  the  first  time — 
was  found  a  Concho  who  told  of  a  large  lake  fifteen 
days  westward,  on  the  borders  of  which  were  many 
towns  of  houses  several  stories  high.^^  He  offered 
to  guide  the  Spaniards  thither,  but  their  duty  called 
them  to  the  north. 

Still  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  through  for- 
ests of  mezquitc,  pine,  Cottonwood,  and  other  trees, 
loumeyed  Espejo's  company  for  fifteen  days,  or  80 
leagues,  without  meeting  any  inhabitants ;  and  then, 
twelve  leagues  beyond  a  ranch erla  of  straw  huts,  they 
reached  the  first  group,  or  province,  of  the  pueblos, 
where  the  houses  were  from  two  to  four  stories  high, 
and  where  ten  towns  were  visited  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  in  two  days' journey,  and  apparently  others 
were  seen  in  the  distance,  all  containing  a  population 
of  some  12,000  friendly  natives,  whose  manners  and 
customs  are  described  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This 
southernmost  group  must  be  identified  with  those 
visited  by  Coronado  and  Rodriguez,  beginning  appar- 
ently in  the  region  of  latitude  34°,  and  certainly  be- 
tween Fra  Crist6bal  and  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco/^ 

Half  a  league  beyond  the  limits  of  this  first  district 
they  entered  another,  that  of  the  Tiguas,  or  Coro- 
nado's  Tiguex,  and  soon  came  to  the  pueblo  of  Puara — 
also  written  Puala,  Pualas,  and  Poala — near  the  site  of 
the  modem  Bernalillo,  as  we  have  seen,  and  one  of  16 
towns  constituting  the  province.     It  was  at  Puara,  as 

^  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  possible  meaning  of  these  reports.  There 
was  no  such  lake  with  its  towns,  unless  possibly  the  reference  was  to  Ijaguna 
and  its  adjoining  group  in  the  N.  w. — which  group  almost  certainly  was  not 
in  existence  at  that  time. 

^  Davis  and  Prince  i^iink  it  was  in  the  region  of  Isleta;  and  indeed,  the  two 
days*  journey  from  So<;orro  might  well  include  Isleta,  or  Coronado's  Tutahaco. 
In  the  y.  Mex,,  Tradado  de  Pos,  116,  the  southernmost  pueblo  is  named  Tre- 
oaqniL  The  4  days  spent  in  this  prov.  may  or  may  not  have  included  the  two 
days  mentioned  as  the  extent  of  the  prov. 
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was  now  definitely  ascertained,  that  padres  Rodriguez 
and  Lopez  with  their  attendants  had  been  killed;"  and 
the  natives,  fearing  that  vengeance  was  Espejo's  object, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  and  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
return ;  but  fortunately  they  left  in  the  towns — or  pos- 
sibly the  town,  for  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  any  but 
Puara  was  abandoned — a  plentiful  store  of  food"  Not 
only  was  information  here  obtained  about  the  friars, 
but,  writes  Espejo,  "we  found  very  truthful  statements 
that  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado  was  in  this  province, 
and  that  they  killed  here  nine  of  his  soldiers  and  forty 
horses,  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  destroyed  a 
pueblo  of  the  province ;  and  of  this  the  natives  of  these 
pueblos  gave  us  an  account."  This  clear  statement, 
omitted  in  the  Hakluyt  version  of  the  narrative  hith- 
erto followed,  would  have  saved  Gallatin,  Davis,  and 
others  from  the  error  of  locating  Coronado's  Tiguex 
on  the  Rio  Puerco. 

The  main  object  of  the  entrada  had  now  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  return  was  talked  of;  but  it 
seemed  to  the  leader  that  as  there  were  reports  of 
other  friendly  provinces  farther  on,  especially  in  the 
east  and  not  far  off;  the  opportunity  was  good  to  do 
his  Majesty  good  service  at  comparatively  slight  cost 
by  additional  exploration;  and  this  view,  being  dis- 
cussed in  council  at  Puara,  was  approved  by  Padre 
Beltran  and  the  rest.  Accordingly,  with  two  com- 
panions, the  captain  went  in  two  days  eastward  to  a 
province  of  the  Maguas,  or  Magrias,  on  the  borders 
of  tlie  buffalo  plains,  where  he  found  eleven  pueblos 
of  some  40,000  inhabitants,  and  where,  as  he  learned. 
Padre  Santa  Marfa  had  been  killed.  It  was  a  country 
of  pine  woods,  without  running  streams,  and  with 
good  indications  of  metals  in  the  mountains  on  the 

**  There  is  nothing  to  show  thcat  the  remains  were  found  as  Davis  states. 

^^Salineron,  Rel,  11,  says  the  town  was  sacked  by  Espejo  in  vengeance; 
Niel,  ApurU.,  88,  that  the  guilty  ones  were  brought  to  justice;  and  Arlegui, 
(.'rnu.  Zac,  221,  that  several  thousand  Ind.  were  killed;  but  nothing  of  this  is 
in  the  original,  and  it  is  improbable,  considering  £.  *s  small  force  and  his  am- 
bitious views  for  the  future.  Yet  it  is  stated  by  Zaldivar,  in  N.  Mex. 
Me/noriai,  that  E.  on  .his  return  burned  Puara  and  garroted  16  Ind. 
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way."    Thence  he  returned  to  Puara  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte. 

The  next  move,  and  of  the  whole  company,  was  one 
day's  journey  of  about  six  leases  up  the  river  to  the 
province  of  the  Quires,  or  Coronado's  Quirix,  with 


its  6ve  pueblos,  and  15,000  people,  where  the  stran- 
gers were  given  a  most  friendly  reception,  and  where 
observations  showed  a  latitude  of  37°  30',  at  least  two 
degrees  too  far  north.     Then  they  went  two  days,  or 

**In  Bfprjo,  Bxped.,  liS6,  theprov.  of  Magrioi  is  said  to  adjoin  that  of  the 
Tigtiaa  on  Uie  s,  E.  Thui  it  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  lialmtuo  n^ion 
though  I  know  of  no  rains  to  indicate  bo  large  a  prov.,  and  some  other  difficul- 
tie*  will  ■ppear  in  connection  witli  Uter  wandenngg.  Davis  and  Prince,  mis- 
led probably  bv  the  word  clbola  ('eita  provincia  confina  con  laa  vaoas  qua 
lUmlnde  Civolalc^  'bu&lOi'iepreseutthiaeiped.  as  having  been  direct«u  to 
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Bome  14  leagues,  to  a  province  of  the  Punames — also 
written  Pumaines  and  Cunamcs — with  five  towns, 
the  capital  being  Sia,  or  Siay,  of  eight  plazas,  and 
houses  plastered  and  {tainted.  This  pueblo  was  on  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  flowing  from  the 
north;  but  clearly  the  distance  is  much  exaggerated 
if  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  the  Cia  of 
modem  times/'  The  next  province,  six  leagues  t* 
the  north-west,  and  doubtless  up  the  branch  river,  was 
that  of  the  Einexes — Emegea  or  Aniejes — clearly 
that  of  Jeuies,  with  seven  pueblos  and  some  30,000 
souls,  one  of  the  towns,  a  lai^e  one  in  the  muuntains, 
not  being  visited.  From  Jemes  Espejo  gives  hia 
course  as  to  the  west  for  15  leagues — really  over  20 
leagues  soutli-west — to  Acoma,  oo  a  peiiol  30  yard* 
high,  acocssible  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 
Its  population  was  estimated  at  over  6,000."  Tho 
next  stage  of  the  journey  was  four  days,  or  24  leagues, 
westward  to  Zuni,  or  Cfbola,"  with  its  six  pueblos,, 
and  over  20,000  people. 

At  Zuni  the  Spaniards  found,  not  only  crossoff 
standing  near  the  towns,  but  three  christian  Indian^ 
still  livinp;,  who  liad  couic  witli  Coronado  40  yeiirs 
before.  These  were  Andres,  Gaspar,  and  Anton, 
natives  of  Culiacan,  Mexico,  and  Guadalajara,  respect- 


"  There  were  over  20,000  inhab.  in  the  proviDce;  mmea  wsra  reported  is 
the  aierra,  anil  even  rich  orea  were  ahowo.  In  the  Haklayt  Tenion  th* 
pueblo  ia  colled  Ci&.  There  c»o  be  no  doubt  of  the  gcnienl  identity  of  ttiii 
region  with  the  valley  of  Ci»  nod  Jemea,  thoush  beaidea  Eapejo'a  oaralaM 
diataucea,  both  pneblo  aitea  have  probably  been  changed  in  later  timoa. 

'"Ace.  to  N.  Hex.,  Memorial,  206-7,  crosseii  were  foand  hei-e  aa  at  othar 
pointa  ia  the  weat.  Bapejo  t«lla  at  that  the  Acomana  had  their  cnltivatod  slid 
Irrigated  iielde  2  1.  from  the  peDol,  where  the  atream  waa  dammed,  th* 
mountain  tribea  are  numamua  and  warlitiei  they  are  called  Quereoho*  (ttia 
name,  it  will  be  noted,  that  Coronado  applies  to  a  nation  on  the  eaatam  ^mju), 
aarl  work  for  the  pueblo,  beaidea  bringing  aalt,  game,  uid  akioa  to  tnda  for 
cotCoD  and  other  articlea.  It  is  noticeable  that  Eapejo  elsewhere,  Sxpadtti^ 
157,  puts  Acoma  M,  w.  of  Quires.  Hera,  aa  in  other  earlier  narrative*,  it 
would  be  more  coaveaient  to  looate  Acoma  farther  north  tlian  the  peBol 
pueblo  of  later  yeara. 

"The  Haklayt  version  has  it,  'qne  ae  nombra  en  lengna  de  Ira  natnralea 
Zuny,  y  la  Uaman  loa  Elapannolea  Cibola;'  but  the  ori^nal  reads,  'qne  la  J««- 
vincia  llaman  Zuni,  y  por  otro  nombre  CiluU,'  or  m  the  other  copy,  '  v  I* 
llaman  Ame  (or  Ami)  y  por  otro  nombre  CIIxiLl'  One  of  the  Opneblrai*  oulsd 
Aqnico,  p.  lie. 
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ively;  and  they  told  of  the  explorations  in  the  west 
made  by  Coronado's  captains,  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar 
being  named.  What  was  still  more  interesting,  they 
asserted  that  60  days'  journey  in  the  west,  far  beyond 
where  Coronado's  men  had  been  forced  to  turn  back 
for  want  of  water,  there  was  a  great  lake  with  many 
settlements  on  its  banks,  where  the  people  had  gold 
in  abundance,  wearing  that  metal  in  the  form  of 
bracelets  and  ear-rings.  This  fabulous  lake,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  destined  to  play  an  important  r61e  in 
annals  of  the  Northern  Mystery.  Here  at  Zuni, 
Padre  Beltran  and  four  or  five  of  the  soldiers  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  return  to  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
believing  it  useless  to  search  for  gold  and  silver  where 
Coronado  had  failed  to  find  them,  and  also  that  their 
force  was  too  small  for  a  further  advance.  These 
men  were  accordingly  left  at  Zuni  with  permission  to 
return ;  but  the  leader  resolved  to  visit  another  prov- 
ince reported  to  be  not  far  distant. 

With  nine  soldiers,  the  three  Mexican  Indians,  and 
150  friendly  Cibolans,  Espejo  marched  westward  from 
Zuni,  and  in  a  journey  of  four  days,  or  28  leagues, 
reached  the  province  of  Mohoce,  or  Mohace,  with  five 
large  pueblos  and  over  50,000  inhabitants.  One  of 
the  towns  was  Aguato,  or  Zaguato.^  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Mohoce  province  was  identical 
with  the  Moqui  towns.  The  people,  though  they 
sent  messengers  to  warn  the  strangers  not  to  approach 
on  pain  of  death,  were  easily  convinced  of  the  visitor  s 
friendly  intentions,  and  gave  them  a  most  enthusias- 
tic welcome,  loading  them  with  cotton  manias  and 
food,  besides  delighting  their  ears  with  confirmation 
of  the  tales  respecting  wealth  in  the  far  west.  The 
horses  inspired  more  fear  than  the  men,  and  Espejo 
humored  the  terror  of  the  natives  by  admitting  the 
animals    ferocity,  thus  inducing  the  chief  to  build  a 

"•The  name  Mohoce,  suggestive  of  Moqul,  is  not  given  in  the  Hakluyt 
version,  only  the  pueblo  Zagnato  being  name<l.  In  the  later  iV.  Mex.,  Merno- 
rkil,  206-7,  the  following  pueblos,  in  connection  with  E.'s  trip,  are  named 
an  being  ap])arently  in  tiie  western  region:  Deziaquabos,  Gaspe,  Comupavi, 
Majanaul,  and  Olalla. 
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kind  of  stone  fort  to  hold  the  monsters — a  fort  which, 
in  case  of  trouble,  might  be  useful  to  the  small  Span- 
ish force.  Hakluyt  notes  this  as  "a  witty  policie  to 
be  used  by  the  English  in  like  cases."  Here  they 
remained  six  days,  visiting  all  the  pueblos,  and  be- 
coming so  firmly  convinced  of  the  natives'  friendship 
that  the  leader  left  in  the  province  five  of  his  men  to 
return  to  Zuni  with  the  luggage. 

With  four  of  his  soldiers  and  some  Moqui  guides, 
Espejo  set  out  to  find  rich  mines  reported  in  the  west; 
and  after  a  journey  of  45  leagues  over  a  mountainous 
country  he  found  the  mines,  and  with  his  own  hands 
obtained  rich  samples  of  silver  ore.  On  the  streams 
he  found  large  quantities  of  wild  grapes,  walnut-trees, 
flax,  magueyes,  and  Indian  figs.  Several  settlements 
of  mountain  tribes  were  visited,  where  the  people 
raised  maize  and  were  uniformly  friendly.  These 
natives  also  told  of  a  great  river  beyond  the  moun- 
tains— clearly  the  Colorado;  and  drew  liberally  on 
their  imagination  for  the  additional  information  that 
the  river  was  eight  leagues  wide,  with  great  towns  on 
its  banks,  in  comparison  with  which  towns  all  the  other 
provinces  were  nothing.  The  river  flowed  into  the 
north  sea,  and  the  natives  used  canoes  to  cross  it. 
From  the  mines  the  explorers  returned  by  a  more 
direct  route  of  GO  leagues  to  Zuni.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Coronado  had  reached  the  Colorado  by  a 
westerly  or  north- west wardly  course  from  Moqui;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Espejo's  route  was  rather  to  the 
south-west,  as  he  only  heard  of  the  great  river  beyond 
the  mountains.  Taking  his  distances  of  45  leagues 
from  Moqui  and  60  leagues  from  Zuni,  we  might 
locate  his  mine  in  the  region  of  Bill  Williams  Moun- 
tain 40  or  50  miles  north  of  Prescott.  The  record 
hardly  justifies  any  more  definite  location.^^ 

''^The  Hakluyt  version  speaks  more  definitely  of  *dos  rios  razonables/  on 
the  banks  of  which  was  fouml  tlax,  ct<.'.  One  of  these  streams  was  doubtless 
tlie  Colorado  Chiquito,  sometimes  called  Kio  de  Lino  from  the  liax.  Davis 
on  his  map  locates  the  mines  in  about  lat.  3G,  long.  112'',  or  considerably  far- 
ther north  than  the  site  I  have  indic^ited;  but  between  the  tw^o  I  venture  no 
positive  opinion,  the  data  l>eing  too  meagre.  The  origin  of  Davis*  name 
Tubirans,  applied  to  the  western  tribes,  I  do  not  know. 
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Back  at  Zufii  Espejo  found  not  only  the  five  men 
he  had  left  at  Moqui,  but  Padre  Beltran  and  his  com- 
panions, who  had  not  yet  started  on  their  return,  but 
soon  did  so,  by  the  same  route,  perhaps,  that  they  had 
come,  or  more  likely  crossing  directly  from  Acoma 
south-eastward  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  thence  down 
the  river  «  The  commander  with  his  eight  remaining 
companions,  with  a  view  of  making  further  explora- 
tions up  the  Rio  del  Norte,  marched  in  ten  days,  or 
about  60  leagues,  to  the  Quires  province,*"  and  thence 
eastward  in  two  days,  or  12  leagues,  to  the  province 
of  the  Ubates,  or  Hubates,  with  some  20,000  people 
in  five  pueblos.  From  this  province,  having  spent 
two  days  in  visiting  some  mines,  they  went  in  one 
day  to  the  province  of  Tamos  with  its  three  large 
pueblos  and  40,000  inhabitants.  One  of  these  pueblos 
was  Cicuique,  that  is,  Pecos,  situated  half  a  league 
from  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas.  I  think  it  most  likely 
that  Espejo  on  quitting  the  Quires  went  up  the  river 
as  he  had  intended — north-east  instead  of  east,  as  his 
relation  has  it — and  that  the  Ubates  were  the  Tehua 
pueblos  north  of  Santa  F6.  The  name  Tamos,  or 
Tanos,  as  applied  to  pueblos  in  the  Galisteo  region, 
was  well  known  in  later  years;  and  Pecos  is  clearly 
indicated  by  Espejo  as  one  of  the  three  towns,  though 
we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  other  two,  as  we  were 
before  respecting  the  province  of  Maguas  between 
this  group  and  the  Tiguas.^ 

''In  the  statement  of  Escalante  and  Barnmdo  in  N.  Mex,  Tesdm.^  148-9, 
made  before  Espejo's  return,  but  at  a  date  not  given,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
return  of  Beltran,  leaving  E.  in  the  north.  B.  'a  report,  if  he  matle  any,  I  have 
not  found.  The  returning  party  at  first  consistecf  of  Miguel  Sanchez  and  his 
two  sons,  Greff.  Hernandez,  Oris.  Sanchez,  and  Frias,  or  6  in  all,  leaving  Es- 
pejo 9  for  the  Moqui  trip;  later,  on  E/s  return,  the  alferez  Gregorio  Hernan- 
dez, or  Fernandez,  is  said  to  have  joined  Beltran  s  party,  leaving  E.  8  men. 
There  is  some  confusion  in  these  names  and  numbers. 

'•Not  'towards  *  the  Quires,  as  in  the  Hakluyt  version. 

'♦Bandelier,  HiH.  Introd,,  116,  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pecoa 
was  one  of  the  Ubates  towns;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  noticed  Espejo^a 
direct  statement,  or  the  name  Cicuique,  not  occurring  in  the  Hakluyt  ver- 
sion. In  the  A.  Mex.  Ytin^rariOf  258,  it  is  positively  stated  that  Pecos  was 
identical  with  Espejo  s  Tamos.  1  here  can  be  no  foundation  for  Davis'  iden- 
tification of  Tamos  and  Taos  on  his  map. 
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The  Tauos,  unlike  the  other  nations  visited,  were 
not  friendly  to  the  Spaniards,  refusing  admissi«ii  to 
their  towns  and  furnishing  no  food.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  unwise  to  remain  longer  in  the  country  with 
so  small  a  company,  some  of  the  soldiers  being  also 
ill.  It  was  now  July  1583.  A  Pecos  Indian  was 
employed  to  show  a  shorter  route  for  departure  than 
that  by  which  they  had  entered  the  country.  In  half 
a  league  they  reached  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas,  or  Cow 
River,  later  known  as  the  Pecos;  and  down  this 
river,  seeing  many  buffaloes  in  the  first  part  of  the 
journey,  they  travelled  120  leagues,  eastward  as  the 
narrative  has  It — but  Espejo's  directions  are  often 
inaccurate— until  they  found  three  natives  of  the 
Jumaiia  nation,  who  directed  them  across  to  the  Rio 
Concho  in  12  days,  or  some  40  leagues.  Thence 
Espejo  went  to  San  Bartolome,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  September,  and  where  he  dated  his  report 
at  the  end  of  October.  Padre  Beltran  and  his  party 
had  arrived  long  before,  and  had  gone  to  Durango. 
A  map  accompanied  Espejo's  rejjort,  but  is  not  known 
to  be  extant. 

Thus  Espejo,  a  private  citizen,  accompanied  by  only 
a  friar  and  fourteen  soldiers,  peacefully  wandering 
from  province  to  province,  had  accomplished  substan- 
tially as  great  results  as  had  Coronado  with  his  grand 
army,  his  winter's  warfare  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
his  barbarous  oppression  of  the  unoffending  natives. 
Espejo  visited  74  pueblos,  the  population  of  which, 
exclusive  of  the  Tiguas,  he  estimated  at  253,000  souls, 
doubtless  a  gross  exaggeration.  It  is  evident  also 
that  he  overrated,  from  motives  that  will  presently 
appear,  the  general  resources  and  advantages  of  the 
country  as  a  field  for  Spanish  enterprise.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  truthfulness  of  his  nar- 
rative, nor  is  there  much  difficulty  in  satisfactorily 
tracing  his  route  or  identifying  most  of  the  pueblo 
groups  visited.  The  expeditions  of  Rodriguez  and 
Espejo  must  be  regarded  as  most  remarkable  ones, 
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modestly  and  accurately  recorded,  and  in  their  prac- 
tical results  vastly  more  important  than  the  earlier 
efforts  which  gave  such  fame  to  Niza  and  Coronado. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  chapter  I  have  shown  how  the 
name  Nuevo  Mexico — in  the  early  times  as  often  Nueva 
Mexico,  in  the  feminine — ^had  been  in  a  sense  invented 
and  held  in  readiness  for  future  grand  discoveries. 
The  application  of  the  name  to  the  country  that  was 
to  bear  it  permanently  has  been  attributed  by  good 
authorities,  early  and  modern,  both  to  Rodriguez  and 
to  Espejo,  though  the  former  really  called  it  San 
Felipe  and  the  latter  Nueva  Andalucfa.  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be,  that  the  name  was  applied  in 
Mexico,  under  circumstances  not  fully  recorded,  after 
Chamuscado's  return,  and  during  Espejo's  absence. 
Its  first  occurrence,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  in  Rio  de  i^ 
Losa's  essay  written  about  this  time.  San  Felipe  de 
Nuevo  Mexico  appears  occasionally  in  early  docu- 
ments. It  was  obviously  natural  that  such  a  name 
should  have  suggested  itself  as  appropriate  for  any 
newly  discovered  province  whose  people  and  buildings 
resembled  in  a  general  way — that  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  wild  tribes  and  their  huts — those  of  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico.^ 

^Ewpejo,  /?€/.,  101,  164;  JV.  Mfx.  Tegthnomo,  83,  90,  137,  142;  M.  Mex., 
Memorvii,  204.  Xame  applied  by  the  early  Span,  to  all  their  possessions  ' 
along  the  N.  w.  coast  (!),  out  later  referred  to  the  inteudency  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  CuiU*  Cong.  Cai.,  28;  name  prob.  derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  iuhab.  to  those  of  the  city  of  Mex.  and  its  environs.  Grf[f'jn  ( 'om,  qf  the 
Pniirks^  i.  116.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  inhab.  Arlfipn,  229.  At 
first  called  Nueva  Granada  (!).  Barreh-o,  Ojeada,  7;  Davis*  El  (iritufo,  74. 
Bartlett,  Pera.  Nnrr.,  i.  184,  incorrectly  says  there  was  a  mission  at  El  Paso 
before  1000.  Davis,  El  Griwjo,  79-1,  speaks  of  a  P.  Marcos  de  Niza,  not  the 
original,  l>ut  perhaps  his  son  (I),  who  penetrated  to  Zufli  before  1598.  Hosta, 
native  governor  of  Jemes,  related  to  Simpson,  Joumalt  22,  tlie  tradition  of  a 
priest  who  mysteriously  appeared  before  the  conquest.  His  custom  of  tak- 
mg  anything  he  wanted  at  last  enraged  the  Ind.,  who  planned  to  kill  him; 
but  he  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRUITLESS  FBOJBCrra-OASTANO  AND  WJMASA. 

1683-1696. 

Vows  or  Rio  db  Loaa— Rotal  CiDULA— Rxpobts  or  BxLnuir  ajtd  ft 
PKTO— ArnuonoNS  ni  ths  Nobth— Fosxioir  ENCEOACHMnm— Pso 
jwcr  or  Cbibt^bal  Mabtik— Tbb  Ekprisario's  Dxmavu— Pbofosei 
CoNQuvT  aud  Srtlemxht  bt  AxTOirio  Eipijo— FRAVcnoo  Biai  ss  Vai 
OA8  WXLUOfO  to  SntVB  THE  KUTO  A8  CJoifquxEoir— No  RjHUun— Tk 
VZGEB0T*8    COHTBACT  WITH  JUAIT  BaUTDTA  TM  LOIEAS— FftAVGBOO  » 

UrduIola— Gabfah  CASTASfo  HI  Soba  and  his  TTj.ioATi  Bmtrada— U: 
THS  Rio  Pboos— a  Wihtbb  Toub  amohg  thx  Pubblos— TmBTr-THBC 
Towns  VisiTBD— Thb  Lbadbb's  Rbtubb  zb  Chaibs— Gattaib  Jua] 

MOBLRB— BQNIU.A  ABD  HuMaSFA— FaTB  OF  THB  CkKUHDOXBU  B 
QUITIBA. 

It  was  in  November  1582,  before  anything  wm 
known  in  Mexico  of  Espejo's  proposed  expedition  fron 
Xueva  Vizcaya,  that  Viceroy  Coruna  reported  to  th< 
king  the  result  of  his  investigation  respecting  the  en 
trada  and  probable  fate  of  Kodriguez  and  his  compan 
ion  friars.^  In  this  report  he  enclosed  for  the  roya 
guidance  a  communication  from  Don  Rodrigo  del  Ri< 
le  Losa,  lieutenant  captain-general  of  Nueva  Gralicia 
who  had  been  consulted  as  a  man  'Me  mucha  expe 
riencia  en  entradas,"  having  served  with  Arellano  ii 
Florida  and  with  Ibarra  in  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Dot 
Rodrigo  wrote  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  o 
New  Mexico  were  now  hostile,  and  urged  that  a  suflfi 
cient  force  should  be  sent  to  punish  the  murderers  o 
the  friars,  and  to  inspire  such  respect  for  Spanisl 
arms  as  would  prevent  future  outrages  and  revolts 
The  number  of  soldiers  should  not  be  less  than  300 

^Nov.  1,  *82,  viceroy  to  king.  N.  Mex,  TesUm,,  97-9. 
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with  seven  mules  and  horses  for  each  man.  For  after 
the  recent  murders  had  been  avenged,  and  the  coun- 
try reduced  to  a  state  of  peace,  a  few  settlers  being 
lefb,  it  should  be  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  to 
continue  its  march  across  the  buffalo  plains  to  Quivira 
and  beyond,  even  to  the  shores  of  the  north  or  south 
sea,  or  to  the  "strait  which  is  near  China,  in  latitude 
57*,"  the  occupation  of  which  by  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish might  thus  be  prevented.  With  this  view,  mate- 
rial for  building  two  small  ships  should  be  carried,  for 
the  crossing  of  rivers  or  straits,  or  perhaps  the  send- 
ing back  of  news  respecting  any  great  discovery. 
Details  of  the  necessary  outfit  are  suggested;  friars 
must  of  course  be  sent  with  the  explorers;  and  it 
would  be  well  to  encourage  the  officei-s  and  men  by 
release  from  taxation,  ofiers  of  titles,  and  liberal  enco- 
miendas  of  New  Mexican  Indians.*  The  result  was  a 
royal  order  of  March  1583,  in  which  the  viceroy  was 
instructed  to  make  a  contract  with  some  suitable  per- 
son to  undertake  the  expedition  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  regulations,  without  cost  to  the  royal 
treasury ;  but  the  contract  must  be  submitted  to  the 
conseio  for  approval  before  anything  was  actually 
done. 

Then  came  Beltran  and  Espejo,  bringing  reports 
calculated  to  increase  the  growing  interest  in  New 
Mexico  and  the  regions  beyond.  The  people  were  not 
hostile,  but  well  disposed  to  welcome  Spanish  visitors ; 
the  country  in  its  climate  and  products  presented  many 
attractions  for  settlers  from  the  south;  though  the 
natives  made  no  use  of  the  precious  metals,  ores  rich 
in  silver  had  been  found  at  several  points,  and  the 
development  of  profitable  mines  might  with  confidence 
be  hoped  for.  The  spiritual  prospects  were  even  more 
brilliant  than  the  mineral,  for  250,000  natives  of  supe- 
rior intelligence  were  awaiting  conversion;   and  es- 

*Xo  date.     Rio  de  Losa  to  viceroy.  N.  Mex   TesHm,,  137-46. 
*  March   29  and  April   19,  '83.  Pacheco,  Fjc.,  xv.   100;  xvi.  297.     The 
order  was  received  in  Mex.  in  August. 
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pecially,  to  say  nothing  of  the  long-coveted  wealth  of 
Quivira  in  the  north-east  easily  accessible  from  New 
Mexico  as  a  base,  a  great  lake  and  broad  river,  with 
populous  towns  and  plenty  of  gold,  afforded  a  new 
incentive  to  exploring  effort  in  the  north-west.  And 
moreover,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  about  this  time 
that  fears  of  foreign  encroachment  in  these  regions 
were  renewed  by  the  statement  of  Padre  Diego  Mar- 
quez,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  *gente  lute- 
rana,'  and  had  been  closely  questioned  at  the  English 
court  respecting  his  knowledge  of  the  north.  This  he 
made  known  to  the  authorities  in  Mexico,  who  felt 
that  something  must  be  done  to  prevent  this  fair  land 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  impious  Lutherans.* 

The  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  king's  order  was 
Crist6bal  Martin,  a  vecino  of  Mexico,  who  in  October 
1583,  probably  with  knowledge  of  Padre  Beltran's 
return,  applied  to  the  audiencia  for  a  contract  to  under- 
take the  conquest  and  settlement  of  New  Mexico  in 
accordance  with  the  late  cddula  and  earlier  ordinances. 
He  was  willing  to  fit  out  an  expedition  of  200  or  300 
men,  and  to  spend  $50,000  in  the  enterprise.  He 
desired  a  missionary  force  of  six  Franciscans,  besides 
two  secular  clergymen ;  and  asked  to  be  supplied  with 
certain  arms  and  anmiunition;  but  otherwise  the  en- 
trada  was  to  be  at  his  own  cost.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  small  about  Don  Cristdbal's  demands.  Though 
full  of  faith  and  loyalty,  he  could  not  afford  to  save 
souls  and  win  for  his  king  new  provinces  at  his  own 
cost  for  nothing.  He  must  have  the  position  of  cap- 
tain-general and  governor  of  the  new  reino  for  himself 
and  family  during  three  lives ;  the  right  to  distribute 
as  encomiendas  to  his  men  all  the  natives  of  the  con- 
quered towns  and  provinces  for  ten  lives ;  the  authority 
to  appoint  and  remove  all  officials,  and  to  grant  lands; 
a  reduction  of  the  king's  fifth  to  one  twentieth  of  the 

♦  Villagrd,  Hist.  N,  Mex.,  30.  Rio  de  Loza,  139,  had  declared  the  im- 
portance of  occupying  N.  Mcx.,  to  prevent  '  (|ue  otras  uaciones  de  franceses 
O  ingleses  luteranod  no  la  ocupeu. ' 
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product  of  mines  for  100  years;  the  privileges  of  hijos- 
dalgo  for  the  conquistadores  and  their  descendants; 
exemption  from  taxation  on  all  products  for  100  years; 
free  use  of  the  salinas  for  the  three  lives;  the  chief 
judicial  authority  as  governor ;  the  right  to  discover 
and  settle  for  1,000  leagues  beyond  the  first  New 
Mexican  towns,  to  occupy  ports  on  either  ocean,  and 
to  trade  with  two  ships  from  one  of  these  ports  with- 
out paying  duties;  the  right  to  call  on  the  viceroy  for 
additional  men  and  supplies  by  pay ing*  the  costs ;  the 
right  to  found  a  mayorazgo,  or  entail,  for  his  heirs, 
with  sufficient  revenue  to  perpetuate  the  family  name 
and  glory;  and  many  other  things  which  need  not  be 
catalogued  here.  These  conquerors  of  the  sixteenth 
century  took  great  risks,  regulating  their  demands 
accordingly;  and  as  the  burden  was  to  fall  on  the 
Indians  mainly,  the  king  was  often  most  liberal  in  his 
concessions.  From  October  to  December,  Martin 
several  times  renewed  his  petition,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  contract  was  finally  approved  by  the 
Mexican  authorities  and  sent  to  the  consejo  de  Indias 
for  confirmation.^ 

Espejo  himself  was  next  in  the  field  as  an  aspirant 
for  New  Mexican  glory,  plausibly  claiming  that  his 
recent  service,  experience,  and  success  clearly  pointed 
to  him  as  above  all  others  entitled  to  preference.  But 
Don  Antonio  proposed  no  contract  with  the  Mexican 
authorities.  From  motives  of  pride  or  policy®  he 
chose  to  apply  directly  to  the  king ;  indeed,  he  urged 
most  earnestly  that  the  viceroy  should  have  nothing 

• 

*  Martirij  AsierUo  con  Cripstohal  Martin  vor  el  que  se  qfrece  d  ir  en  persona  al 
degmhrifrueniOy  paeijica4:kmj  y  pof}lacion  del  Nuevo  Mexico^  hajo  las  condiciones  que 
exjfone, — Mexico  a  26  de  Octuhre  de  1583.  In  PachecOy  Doc.y  xvi.  277-301. 
ThU  is  the  testimonio,  or  expediente,  of  the  Mexican  proceedings  sent  to 
Spain  at  a  date  not  given,  but  soon  after  Dec.  24th,  when  the  transcript  is 
certified.  It  does  not  appear  in  tliese  doc.  tliat  the  contract  was  signed;  but 
at  the  beginning  M.  says  that  *  el  fue  el  primero  que  capituld  <5  asentd  en  vir- 
tud  de  una  Real  Cedula  de  V.  A.,  el  negocio  de  la  poblacion  y  descobrimiento 
del  N.  Mex.,  y  fue  remitido  a  Vuestra  Real  Consejo  de  Yndias.* 

•Perhaps  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  viceroy  would  not  favor  him. 
Indee<l,  there  is  a  slight  reference  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  part  of  his  estate 
as  emfxirffwia^  or  attached,  which  may  indicate  troubles  witu  the  authorities 
of  Nueva  Espaila. 
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to  do  with  the  enterprise.  This,  in  the  empresario* 
opinion,  was  absolutely  es&eiitial  to  prevent  ruiiioQ 
wrangles  and  delays,  wars  and  outrages  on  the  native^ 
or  dissensions  and  desertions  among  officers  and  men 
and  to  insure  the  safe,  speedy,  and  economica' 
transformation  of  New  Mexico  into  a  flourishini 
community  of  tribute-paying  subjects  of  Spain.  Iq 
his  original  report  of  October  1583,  summing  aj 
what  he  had  accomplished,  Espejo  expressed  his  da- 
sire  to  s])eud  his  life  and  fortune  in  the  king's  service^ 
at  the  same  time  announcing  that  he  had  brought 
from  the  north  a  native  of  llohoce,  and  another  ot 
the  Tanos,  who  might  be  trained  for  useful  service 
interpreters.  In  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  he  also 
made  known  his  intention  to  apply  for  a  royal  coin. 
mission  to  conquer  and  settle  the  country  he  had' 
visited,  and  to  explore  the  regions  beyond,  even  to 
the  ocean  coasts  on  either  side.'  Accordingly 
April  1584,  he  authorized  his  son-in-law,  Pedro  Groa- 
zalez  de  Mendoza,  about  to  start  for  Spain,  wit^ 
Bonilla  and  Barbadillo  already  at  Madrid,  to  repr»" 
sent  him  at  court,  and  obtain  in  his  name  the  "con- 
quista  y  pacificacion  y  gobernacion"  of  the  provincea^ 
of  New  Mexico,  or  Nueva  Andalucfa,  "  which  prov- 
inces I  have  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  in  the  I 
name  of  his  Majesty."  At  the  same  time  were  for- 
warded a  copy  of  his  Relacion,  and  his  formal  petition, 
including  a  plan  of  his  proposed  operations.  The 
expedition  was  to  consist  of  400  men,  for  the  most 
part  recruited  in  Spain,  100  of  them  with  wives  and 
children,  to  be  organized  in  four  companies.  The 
men  were  to  be  well  supplied  with  all  they  could  need, 

"'Etptjo,  Riia^cM,  124-6;  I±,  ExpedienU  y  Rtlaaon,  162-3,  18S-8.  Thk 
Utter  oweotioD,  ia  Paeheeo,  Doe.,  zv.  161-91,  isiiCoiitiiiiuitiODof  thaJV.  JTik., 
TutiTnama,  and  might  u  well  be  incladed in  it,  thoaKhinprintitbuftnpanta 
title — indeed,  two  of  Uiem,  the  first  bein^  Eiptdienle Mm  e{  q/rMMBMtoOM 
hace  Fran.  Diat  dt  Vargat,  etc.,  though  it  cantains  nothing  klxMit  V.  TtM 
contents  si«:  1st,  three  andated  conimntiicationi  (1584)  of  Espejo  to  tlM 
king,  the  last  being  his  formal  petition,  p.  161-63;  2d,  h  copy  ol  ta«  Aptfo^ 
Btladon  (u  sent  to  the  king  witii  the  petition),  p.  163-89;  3d,  April  23,  "8^ 
■.ppointment  of  fttt  SflWit,  p.  1S9-9I.  There  is  another  letter  m  K,  to  tlw 
king  (Apdl  23,  "89),  in  S.  Ma.,  Tatim.,  100-1. 
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either  as  soldiers  or  settlers ;  and  besides  the  cavalry 
horses  required,  large  droves  of  mares,  cattle,  and 
sheep  were  to  be  provided.  Spiritual  interests  of  the 
new  reino  would  be  intrusted  to  twenty-four  Fran- 
ciscans. The  entry  would  be  made  in  two  divisions, 
one  going  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  other,  with 
the  live-stock  and  wagons,  by  the  Rio  de  Vax^s.  The 
garrison  and  families  would  at  first  be  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Acoma.  In  dealing  with  the  natives,  a 
conciliatory  policy  of  justice  and  peace  was  to  bo 
strictly  followed.  In  carrying  out  the  scheme,  Es- 
pejo  was  ready  to  expend  over  100,000  ducats,  be- 
sides the  10,000  he  had  already  spent;  he  had  twenty 
associates  of  considerable  wealth ;  and  he  would  give 
bonds  in  the  sum  of  $200,000.  The  reward  claimed 
for  his  devotion  to  the  royal  interests — **much  less 
than  what  your  Majesty  promises  in  the  ordenanzas," 
yet .  doubtless  including  the  capitanfa  general  and 
governorship,  with  privileges,  titles,  land-grants,  en- 
comiendas,  and  other  emoluments  for  himself  and 
associates — was  to  be  made  known  in  a  supplemen- 
tary memorial,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  extant. 
There  are  some  indications  that  Don  Antonio  went  in 
person  to  Spain  to  urge  his  claims.® 

It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  anything  was  known 
in  Mexico  of  Espejo's  proposed  conquest;  but  it  is 
probable  that  respecting  this  project  or  that  of  Martin, 
some  additional  investigation  was  ordered,  and  Fran- 
cisco Diaz  de  Vargas — alguacil  mayor  and  regidor  of 
Puebla — called  upon  for  his  views.  At  any  rate,  Don 
Francisco  found  occasion  about  this  time  to  address 
the  king  on  this  subject.®  He  began  by  presenting  a 
brief  r^sumd  of  northern  exploration  from  the  time 
of  Cortes  down  to  the  date  of  writing;  and  from 
that  r^sum^  he  concluded  that  where  so  many  able 
explorers  had  failed  to  find  anything  worth  retaining, 

'(April  1584.)    Kspejo's  petition  to  the  king,  in  Espejo,  Exped.  y  Hel, 
152-e3. 

•No  date  (1584-5).    Vargas  to  king,  in  ^\  Mex.  TesUnu,  12&-37.     Eapejo's 
cntrada  is  mentioned,  but  not  his  new  project. 
Hist.  Aris.  and  N.  Mez.    7 
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the  presumption  was,  that  the  country  was  poor  and, 
undesirable.  Doubtless  the  New  Mexicans  were  a 
superior  people;  yet  notwithstanding  their  agricul- 
ture, cotton,  Duffalo-skins,  and  many-storied  stone  and 
adobe  dwellings,  they  were  a  distant,  isolated  commu- 
nity, surrounded  for  hundreds  of  leagues  by  wild  and 
warlike  tribes,  and  their  country  therefore  offered  at 
present  but  slight  inducements  for  Spanish  settlers. 
As  the  latest  reports,  however,  were  more  favorable 
than  earlier  ones,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  rich 
mines,  and  since  it  was  desirable  to  learn  what  foun- 
dation there  might  be  for  the  reports  of  wealth  be- 
yond New  Mexico,  and  especially  what  connection  the 
great  lake  and  river  might  have  with  the  strait  of 
Anian,  it  seemed  advisable  to  send  out  an  expedition 
— not  of  colonization  and  conquest,  but  simply  of  ex- 
ploration. For  this  purpose  a  force  of  50  or  60  men 
would  suffice  to  verify  the  recent  reports,  push  inves- 
tigation 200  leagues  farther  north,  and  report  results. 
These  were  sensible  views,  and  Diaz  de  Vargas  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions;  for  in  his  patriotic 
zeal,  mindful,  not  only  of  his  own  past  services  in  high 
positions,  but  of  those  of  his  father,  who  was  one  of 
the  old  conquistadores,  he  even  offered — ^and  here  we 
have  at  last  the  true  inwardness  of  the  document — to 
command  the  exploring  party  in  person !  And  later, 
should  tlie  preliminary  survey  prove  satisfactory,  Don 
Francisco,  accepting  the  titles  and  emoluments  in  such 
cases  provided,  would  himself  take  charge  of  the  great 
work  of  conquering  and  colonizing  New  Mexico. 

Thus  we  have  three  empresarios  in  the  field ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  were  others.  But  respect- 
ing the  fate  of  the  different  projects,  or  rather  the 
circumstances  that  prevented  their  acceptance  and 
execution,  we  know  absolutely  nothing;  or  at  least  I 
have  found  no  document  relating  to  either  of  the 
propositions  after  they  were  sent  to  the  king  and 
council.  Perhaps  the  empresarios'  demands  were 
deemed  excessive,  or  they  could  give  no  satisfactory 
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assurances  of  their  ability  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contracts,  or  were  not  willing  to  accept 
the  conditions,  or  perhaps  died;  at  any  rate,  noth- 
ing more  is  heard  of  Martin,  or  Espejo,  or  Diaz  de 
Vargas;  and  for  five  years  nothing  is  heard  of  New 
Mexico. 

At  the  beginning  of  1589  Juan  Bautista  de  Lomas 
y  Colmenares,  resident  at  the  Nieves  mines,  and  re- 
puted to  be  the  richest  man  in  Nueva  Galicia,  pre- 
sented to  Viceroy  Villamanrique  a  memorial  of  37 
articles,  in  which  he  proposed  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico.  He  was  much  more  exacting 
in  his  conditions  than  even  Martin  had  been,  demand- 
ing, besides  all  that  the  latter  had  claimed  and  much 
more  that  cannot  be  specified  in  the  space  at  my 
command,  the  ofifice  of  captain-general  and  governor, 
with  almost  unlimited  authority  for  six  lives,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  8,000  ducats;  jurisdiction  over  all  territory 
beyond  the  Rio  Conchos,  with  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  conquerors  from  the  territory  beyond  what  he 
might  choose  to  conquer;  the  title  of  count  or  marquds 
for  himself  and  descendants,  with  40,000  vassals;  the 
privilege  of  granting  three  pueblos  as  an  entailed  en- 
comienda,  and  another  for  the  descendants  of  conquis- 
tadores  not  otherwise  provided  for;  and  the  right  to 
fortify  ports  and  build  ships  on  either  ocean.  His 
sons  were  associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise,  and 
Don  Juan  Bautista  evidently  had  no  intention  of  sac- 
rificing the  family  prestige  and  wealth.  He  claimed 
to  have  rendered  most  important  services  at  his  own 
expense  on  the  northern  frontier.^® 

Lomas'  contract  was  approved  by  the  viceroy  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1589;  but  the  latter,  though  it 
appears  that  by  a  cedula  of  1586  he  had  full  powers  to 
authorize  entradas,  deemed  it  best  to  consult  the  king 

*•  Lormu,  AaierUo  y  capUuladones  que  el  virey  de  la  Nueva  Espaiia^  manpt^s 
de  VUlamanrtqne^  hhso  con  Joan  BauUsla  de  Lomas  Colmenaren^  soltre  el  de^fcuhri- 
mknto  jf  Pobiaeion  de  las  provindas  del  Nuevo  Mixico  d  15  de  Fehitro  de  J580,  in 
Paekeoo,  Doe,,  zv.  54-80.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  expediente  sent  from  Mexico 
in  1592,  and  attached  to  Lomas'  renewed  petition  of  15d5. 
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in  SO  important  a  matter;  and  at  court  the  project  re- 
ceived no  attention  whatever,  or  at  least  it  drew  out 
from  the  king  no  order  or  response.  In  1592,  Velasco, 
having  succeeded  Villamanrique  as  viceroy,  Lomas 
attempted  to  revive  the  matter,  but  could  obtain  noth- 
ing more  than  a  certified  copy  of  the  preceding  docu- 
ments. For  it  seems  that  Velasco  favored  another 
claimant,  and  made  a  new  contract  with  Francisco  de 
Urdiiiola."  Before  the  latter  could  begin  operations, 
however,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  audiencia  of 
Guadalajara  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  his  wife — a 
charge  which  Villagrd  in  a  burst  of  poetic  indignation 
declares  to  have  been  founded  only  on  invidia  venenosa  ; 
and  during  subsequent  legal  complications  New  Mex- 
ican affairs  were  naturally  neglected.  Once  more  in 
1595  Don  Juan  Bautista  made  an  effort  to  obtain 
from  the  king  an  order  to  Viceroy  Monterey  to  review 
his  contract  with  such  modifications  as  might  be 
deemed  desirable ;  but  nothing  more  is  heard  of  his 
project  or  its  author. ^^ 

While  the  several  empresarios  named  were  vainly 
striving  to  obtain  from  the  king  legal  authority  to 
win  fame  and  wealth  in  the  north,  another  deter- 
mined to  take  a  short  cut  to  glory  by  undertaking  an 
entrada  without  the  royal  license.  This  was  Gaspar 
Castafio  de  Sosa,  who  had  been  alcalde  mayor  at  San 
Luis  Potosi  in  1575,  and  in  1590  was  acting  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nuevo  Leon.  He  claimed  some 
kind  of  authority  for  his  expedition ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  subsequent  events  that  his  acts  were  regarded 
as  irregular  and  illegal.  I  suspect  that  he  may  have 
been  duly  authorized  to  explore  and  colonize  the 
Nuevo  Leon  region,  and  that  he  was  led  by  Espejo'8 

^^  About  this  time  Urdifiola  seems  to  have  been  sent  with  a  TUscalteo 
colony  to  Coahuila.  H'uit  North  Mex,  St.,  i.  126-7.  He  was  later  gov.  of  N. 
Galicia,  according  to  Villagrd. 

*'' Villagrd,  HiM.  N.  Alex.^  36-8,  briefly  mentions  Lomas'  project  and  Ur* 
difiola's  contract.  Moclern  ^Titers  do  not  mention  this  or  the  preceding  one* 
d  Vargafl,  Espejo,  and  Martin. 
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reports  to  transfer,  without  special  license  from  king 
or  viceroy,  his  eflforts  to  a  more  promising  field.  The 
name  of  Crist6bal  Martin  among  his  associates  is  also 
suggestive.  Kespectiug  the  preliminaries  of  the  ex- 
pedition, little  or  nothing  is  known;  but  the  original 
diary  has  fortunately  been  preserved.^* 

The  start  was  on  the  27th  of  July,  1590,  from  the 
villa  de  Almaden,  wherever  that  may  have  been — 
probably  somewhere  in  Nuevo  Leon — and  the  force 
was  over  170  persons  including  women  and  children.^* 
A  wagon  train  was  laden  with  supplies  deemed  need- 
ful for  a  new  settlement.  In  two  days  the  company 
reached  the  Rio  de  Nadadores,  remaining  ten  days; 
and,  mentioning  also  the  Sabinas  and  several  streams 
not  found  on  any  modern  map,  they  arrived  on  the 
9th  of  September  at  the  Rio  Bravo,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  month,  awaiting  the  return  of  messen- 

"  CViiCailo  de  Som,  Memoria  del  desaibrimienio  que  Ocupar  Castafio  de  Sosci^ 
tenienie  de  gobemtulor  y  capUan  genenil  del  nuevo  reino  de  Leon  por  el  rey  D. 
Felipe  nuetiro  aeflor,  ra  a  hacer^  at  aimplindento  de  Uis  provishnea  t/ne  el  dicho 
ffofterwador  les  han  conredido,  yd  il  como  $u  Iwjar  Uniente,  cof/io  mcu  larjnmente se 
verd  por  la  dicha  provision  i  ciduJUu  reales  y  lU/ro  de  nuevcu  leyes  de  pohliulores 
eonce/iiilas  d  todos  loi  veHnos  del  dicho  reino,  etc.,  etc.,  in  Pacheco,  Doc.,  iv. 
283-^354;  Id.,  xy.  191-261.  From  the  Mufloz  collection,  and  at  the  end,  was  a 
note  as  follows:  *  Hizose  relacion  dello,  y  viose  por  las  SjQores  del  Conaejo 
en  10  de  Noviembre  de  1592 — Sant  Andres.*  It  would  seem  to  be  a  copy  of 
the  oriji^al  diary  made  in  some  official  book  of  records,  probably  in  connec- 
tion with  l^al  difficulties  in  which  the  leader  became  involved. 

It  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  narrative;  long,  verbose,  and  complicated;  re- 
quirinff  close  study,  but  rewarding  that  study  with  only  tlie  most  meax^re 
^enerau  results.  If  a  man  lost  his  way,  we  have  all  the  details  of  his  waniler- 
mg  back  to  camp;  we  know  exactly  the  day  and  hour  when  the  dog  of  Juan 
Perez  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  an  ox;  we  have  all  the  discussions  and  diplo- 
matic mamsuvres  resulting  from  a  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  bushel 
of  com  might  safely  be  distributed  as  rations;  but  we  rarely  find  the  course 
or  distance  of  a  day's  journey.  Were  it  not  for  the  vicinity  of  two  great 
rivers,  the  reader  might  be  in  doubt  whether  the  travellers  were  going  north- 
west in  Guatemala  or  south-east  in  New  £ugland. 

^'  The  following  nanies  appear  scattered  in  the  narrative,  evidently  those 
of  leading  men  in  the  company:  Oris,  de  Heredia  (captain  and  maestro  do 
campo),  Andres  Perez  (secretary),  Manuel  de  Medreras,  Fran.  Lioi>ez  do  Re- 
cable,  Juan  de  Carbajal,  Juan  <ie  Contreras,  Domingo  de  Santistevan,  Diego 
Diaz  de  Verlanda,  Alonso  Jaimes  y  Ponce,  PVan.  do  Mancha,  Fran.  8ala<lo, 
Juan  Perez  de  los  Rios,  Martin  de  Salazar,  Juan  Rixlriguez  do  Nieto,  Pedro 
Flores,  Bias  Martinez  de  Me<leros,  Oris.  Martin,  Jusepe  Rodriguez,  Juan  de 
flitrada,  Gonzalo  de  Lares,  Diego  de  Biruega,  Cris.  de  Biruega,  Pedro  de 
lai^o,  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Avalos,  Hernan  Ponce  de  Leon,  Pedro  Pinto,  Juan 
de  Vega,  Alonso  Ldcas,  Domingo  Hernandez,  Fran,  de  B:iscoues,  and  Juan 
SsBchez. 
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gers  who  had  been  sent  to  Mexico,"  and  making  some 
explorations  for  a  later  advance.  It  was  decided  to 
go  forward  by  way  of  the  Rio  Salado,  a  stream  whose 
existence  seems  to  have  been  known,  though  just  how 
it  was  known  or  what  was  the  origin  of  the  name  does 
not  appear. 

Here  on  the  Rio  Bravo  their  troubles  began.  After 
receiving  conflicting  reports  from  several  exploring 
parties  they  started  on  the  1st  of  October  for  the  Rio 
Salado.  To  find  a  way  for  the  wagons  over  a  rough 
country  and  across  intermediate  streams — the  princi- 
pal one  being  called  the  Rio  de  Lajas — to  the  river 
which  was  the  object  of  their  search,  and  to  get  out 
of  the  mountains  into  the  plains,  consumed  most  of 
the  month ;  and  only  at  the  end  of  October  did  they 
start  up  the  valley  of  the  Salado  to  their  land  of 
promise.  I  make  no  attempt  to  trace  their  wander- 
ings of  this  month  in  Coahuila  and  Texas,  or  even 
to  determine  where  they  crossed  the  Bravo,  or  Rio 
Grande ;  but  content  myself  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  Salado  was  without  doubt  Espejo's  Cow  River,  or 
the  Pecos.^* 

Slowly  the  caravan  crept  up  the  valley  and  over 

*^They  were  sent  about  Aug.  21  at  with  letters  to  the  viceroy,  but  they  did 
not  return.  Probal)ly  this  corrosp.  witli  tlie  viceroy  would  throw  much  light 
<»n  C\wtafio's  enterprise.  Possibly  he  wrote  to  obtain  authority  for  a  change 
of  plans  involving  the  trip  to  N.  Mcx. 

^^  The  narrative  is  too  long  and  complicated  for  a  study  of  details  here, 
especially  as  the  travellers  were  not  yet  in  N.  Mex.  territory.  The  most 
(letinite  statement  is  on  p.  289,  while  they  were  on  the  Bravo.  One  explor. 
party  had  found  a  stream  which  it  could  not  cross;  then  Capt.  Here<lia  was 
sent  out  *  el  cual  salid  en  denianda  del  dicho  rio  Salado,  y  llegd  al  rio  que 
e.staba  descubierto  [that  is,  by  the  earlier  party]  y  hallo  paso  en  el  dicho  rio 
para  poder  pasar  las  carretas,  porque  hasta  cntoncea  no  so  habia  hallado.  Y 
•  lescubierto  el  dicho  paso,  fue  atravesando  aquella  lomerfa  que  habia  hasta  el 
rio  Bravo,  y  llegd  al  dicho  rio  Bravo;  y  se  volvid  al  dicho  real,  diciondo  que 
por  alii  podiamos  pasar  y  ir  atravesando  al  rio  Salado.*  But  they  found 
many  difficulties  in  following  this  road;  the  fording  the  Bravo  is  not  clearly 
recorded;  and  after  they  reached  the  region  of  the  Salado  it  took  many  days 
to  get  <lown  to  its  banks.  The  Sabiiias  of  Coahuila  is  called  the  Salado  on 
many  maps,  but  of  course  the  idea  of  following  this  river  up  to  N.  Mex.  is 
absurd.  That  Castaflo  did  not  go  up  the  Bravo  is  shown  by  his  efforts  while 
on  that  river  to  find  the  other;  by  the  broad  sufxinas^  or  plains,  over  which 
tht'  r(»ut<i  lay;  and  by  the  statement  that  a  spring  far  up  tne  Salado,  p.  306, 
was  tin?  tirst  since  leaving  the  Bravo.  Perhaps  they  crossed  in  the  region  of 
Kort  Duncan,  and  the  Lajas  was  the  S.  Pedro  in  Texas. 
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the  broad  Texan  plains,  at  first  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  but  later  crossing  and  recrossing  it  often, 
with  no  incident  calling  for  mention,  meeting  a  few 
roaming  Indians,  and  passing  no  settlements.  The 
1st  of  December  an  unfordable  branch  stream  forced 
them  to  cross  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  main  river. 
On  the  7th  was  noticed  the  first  grove  of  cottonwoods. 
On  the  23d  a  small  advance  party  returned  to  meet 
the  main  body  with  exciting  news.  They  had  entered 
a  pueblo  farther  up  the  river,  eastward,  where  they 
had  been  kindly  received,  and  had  spent  the  night 
there;  but  the  next  morning  while  engaged  in  peace- 
ful  efforts — if  we  take  their  word  for  it — to  collect  a 
supply  of  maize,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  and 
driven  away,  losing  a  part  of  their  arms  and  luggage, 
and  having  three  of  their  number  wounded. 

Leaving  the  women  and  children  with  the  wagons 
properly  guarded  at  a  place  called  Urraca,  Castafio 
set  out  on  the  27th  with  the  larger  part  of  his  force, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  year  arrived  at 
the  pueblo,  which  was  situated  about  half  a  league 
from  the  river,  being  a  large  town  with  buildings  of 
four  and  five  stories — evidently  identical  with  Pecos. 
The  inhabitants  were  on  the  roofs  in  hostile  attitude, 
armed  with  stones  and  bows  and  slings.  After  a  great 
part  of  the  day  had  been  spent  in  vain  attempts  to 
conciliate  them,  an  attack  was  made  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  town  was  taken  after  a  fight  which  seems 
to  have  been  attended  with  no  very  serious  casualties 
on  either  side.  Great  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
outrages,  and  to  gain  the  people's  confidence;  but 
though  they  submitted,  it  was  impossible  to  overcome 
their  suspicion  and  timidity.  During  the  second  night 
they  all  left  the  pueblo  and  fled.  The  Spaniards  re- 
mained fiv^e  or  six  days,  admiring  the  many-storied 
houses,  the  five  plazas,  the  sixteen  estufas,  the  im- 
mense stores  of  maize,  amounting  to  30,000  fanegas, 
the  garments  of  the  men  and  women,  the  beautiful 
pottery,  and  many  other  curious  things. 
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Having  sent  back  much  Deeded  supplies  of  food  to 
the  ciimp  at  Urraca,  the  teniente  de  gobernador  started 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1591,  in  quest  of  new  discov- 
eries. Two  days  over  a  mountainous  snow-covered 
country  and  across  a  frozen  stream  brought  him  to 
the  second  pueblo,  a  small  one  whose  inhabitants 
were  well  disposed,  and  readily  submitted  to  the 
appointment  of  governor,  alcaldes,  and  other  ofHcials, 
thus  rendering  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Four  other  pueblos,  all  of  the  same  type,  differing 
only  in  size,  and  apparently  not  far  apart  or  far  from 
the  second,  were  now  visited  successively,  submitting 
without  resistance  or  serious  objection  to  the  reauired 
formalities.  In  each  a  cross  was  set  up  with  all  pos- 
sible ceremony  and  solemnity."  The  seventh  pueblo 
was  a  large  one  in  another  valley  two  leagues  distant, 
with  adobe  houses  of  two  and  three  stories,  and  in  the 
plaza  a  large  structure  half  under  ground  which  seemed 
to  serve  as  a  kind  of  temple.     The  eighth  and  ninth 

Eueblos  were  a  day's  march  up  a  large  river  northward; 
ut  the  tenth,  a  very  large  one  with  buildings  from 
seven  to  nine  stories  high,  situated  five  leagues  beyond 
the  last,  where  tlie  inhabitants  wore  chalchihuites  for 
ornaments,  though  seen  was  not  entered,  because  the 
people  were  not  altogether  friendly,  and  on  account  of 
the  cold,  and  lack  of  forage  for  the  horses,  the  neces- 
sary time  for  conciliation  could  not  now  be  spared.^ 
Returning  through  the  snow  to  the  southern  towns, 
Castano  next  received  the  submission  of  pueblos  eleven 
and  twelve  across  the  river  westward,  a  league  apart, 
and  then  of  number  thirteen  after  recrossing  to  the 
eastern  bank.  The  next  move  was  over  a  snowy 
route  to  another  valley  in  two  days;  and  here 
were   found,  all  in  sight  of  each,  four  towns  of  the 

*'  It  would  seem  that  Caatafio  continued  his  journey  n.  w.  from  Pecoe,  and 
re<ached  the  Tehua  puel)l(»a  N.  of  Sta  Fe.  The  next  3  towns  may  have  been 
(»f  the  same  group,  or  farther  up  the  river,  possibly  to  Picuries;  but  all  ia 
men'  conjecture. 

^'^  Tliough  tlie  (listance  given  is  too  small,  this  pueblo  from  its  size  and  de- 
scription should  be  Taos  in  the  extreme  north. 
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QuereseSy  the  only  aboriginal  name  applied  in  this 
narrative,  apparently  identical  with  Coronado's  Qui- 
rix,  Espejo's  Quires,  and  the  later  well-known  Queres 
about  the  junction  of  the  Gralisteo  and  Rio  Grande. 
The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  pueblos, 
about  a  league  apart,  the  first  and  perhaps  the  others 
being  also  of  the  Queres  nation,  graciously  submitting 
to  the  strangers'  god  and  king,  were  named  respect- 
ively San  Mdrcos,  San  Lticas,  and  San  Crist6bal.^* 

On  the  24th  of  January,  after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
the  little  army  started  eastward  from  San  Crist6bal 
with  native  guides  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  colony, 
and  the  wagon-train  from  Urraca.  Passing  through 
pine  forests  and  melting  snow  to  get  water  for  men 
and  horses,  they  crossed  the  Rio  Salado,  or  Pecos,  on 
the  26th,  and  next  day  reached  the  camp  at  Urraca, 
most  opportunely,  for  the  store  of  food  was  wellnigh 
exhausted.  Four  days  later  the  whole  company  started 
on  the  return;  but  progress  being  slow,  on  account  of 
excessive  cold  and  occasional  accidents  to  the  wagons, 
it  was  not  till  February  8th  that  they  left  the  Pecos, 
reaching  San  Crist6bal  on  the  15th,  and  San  Mdrcos 
on  the  18th.  This  town  for  a  time  was  made  a  centre 
of  operations.  A  few  days  after  the  return  a  new 
pueblo,  the  twenty-first,  two  leagues  away,  was  visited 
and  peaceably  reduced  to  Spanish  allegiance.  In  the 
fin>t  days  of  March  Castano  with  a  small  party  made 
a  trip  apparently  to  pueblo  number  one,  or  Pecos,  but 
possibly  to  number  ten,  finding  the  people  recovered 
from  their  fears,  and  ready  for  the  formalities  of  sub- 
mission. Next  he  went  by  way  of  a  place  and  stream 
named  liiigo  to  the  twenty-second  pueblo,  named 
Santo  Domingo,  on  a  'rio  caudaloso'  called  also  Rio 


*•  These  names  are  not  mentioned  in  the  diary  till  a  little  later  on  the  re- 
turn from  the  east.  There  is  little  probability  that  these  names  or  that  of 
Sto  Dorningo,  given  later,  were  jHirmanent;  nor  is  it  possible  to  identify  them 
accurately;  still  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  in  the  region  of  8ta  Ana, 
S.  Felipe,  and  SU)  Domingo.  Near  S.  Mircos  promising  mines  were  discov- 
er'^d.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  saints*  names  are  not  applied  to  the 
other  pueblos. 
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Grande,  to  which  point  the  main  camp  was  soon  trana^ 
ferred.*^ 

In  these  days  was  brought  to  light  a  plot  of  certain 
men  to  desert  their  leader,  perhaps  even  to  kill  him, 
and  to  quit  the  country.  Their  cause  of  complaint,  if 
we  may  credit  the  perhaps  not  impartial  chronicler, 
was  the  kindness  shown  the  natives  oy  the  teniente  de 
gobemador,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  opportunities 
for  plunder.  All  implicate,  however,  were  pardoned 
by  the  kind-hearted  Castaiio  at  the  intercession  of  all 
the  camp;  and  the  only  punishment  inflicted  was  on 
Alonso  Jaimez  whose  commission  to  go  to  Zacatecas 
for  reinforcements  was  revoked.  Permission  was  even 
given  to  such  as  might  desire  it  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise and  go  home,  but  none  took  advantage  of  the 
offer.  This  was  about  the  11th  of  March;  and  in  his 
search  for  mines  Castafio  found  in  the  mountains  two 
pueblos,  twenty-three  and  twenty-four,  which  had  been 
abandoned  recently  because  of  Indian  wara  No  more 
dates  are  given ;  but  the  final  tour  of  exploration  was 
to  the  province  where  the  padres  were  saia  to  have  been 
killed  years  before.  This  is  the  only  allusion  in  the 
diary  to  any  knowledge  on  Castafio's  part  that  New 
Mexico  had  ever  been  visited  before.  In  this  province 
til  ere  were  fourteen  pueblos  in  sight  on  the  river  bank, 
nine  of  which — numbers  twenty-five  to  thirty-three — 
were  visited.  Most  of  them  were  temporarily  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants,  in  the  fear  that  the  invaders  came  to 
avenge  the  death  of  the  friars ;  but  the  rest  submitted 
without  resistance.  We  must  suppose  that  in  this  last 
expedition  Don  Caspar  went  from  Santo  Domingo 
down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  province  of  the  Tiguas." 

On  his  return  from  this  tour,  with  a  few  men  Cas- 
tafio met  Indians  who  reported  the  arrival  of  a  new 
party  of  Spaniards.     A  little  later  he  met  some  of  his 


^  It  seems  most  likely  that  this  was  not  the  Sto  Domingo  of  later  years, 
but  a  pueblo  farther  south,  or  down  the  river. 

'^^  There  ia  nothing  to  show  the  direction,  and  that  little  is  confusing,  as* 
for  instance,  the  statement  that  he  went  *  up  the  river  *  in  visiting  the  towns. 
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own  men,  who  said  that  Captain  Juan  Morlete^  had 
arrived  from  the  south  with  50  men.  Hoping  to  learn 
that  reenforeements  had  been  sent  to  him,  though  the 
names  were  not  familiar,  the  teniente  de  gobernador 
hastened  to  the  camp,  only  to  learn  that  Morlete  had 
come  with  orders  from  the  king  and  viceroy  for  his 
arrest.  He  quietly  submitted,  and  here  the  diary 
ends  abruptly,  after  Don  Gaspar  had  been  put  in 
shackles.  Apparently  the  whole  company  returned 
south  with  their  unfortunate  chief.  Lomas  in  1592 
tells  us  that  Morlete  was  accompanied  by  Padre  Juan 
Gomez,  and  arrested  Castano  "for  having  entered  the 
said  country  without  license  from  Vuestra  Senorla." 
Onate  in  1598  found  traces  of  the  wagons,  showing 
the  return  route  to  have  been  down  the  Rio  Grande. 
Salmeron  says  of  this  expedition  "and  those  of  Captain 
Neraorcete  and  of  Humana  I  do  not  write,  because 
they  all  saw  the  same  things,  and  one  telling  suffices" — 
an  unfortunate  resolution  of  the  venerable  Franciscan, 
since  he  probably  had  at  his  command  information 
that  would  have  thrown  desirable  light  on  all  these 
entradas.  Father  Niel  adds  nothing  to  the  statement 
of  his  predecessor  except  in  correcting  Neraorcete's 
name  to  Morlete;  and  the  poet  Villagrd  supplies  no 
details.® 

Of  the  expedition  attributed  by  Salmeron  and 
other  writers  to  Humana,  as  it  was  an  illegal  one — 
contra  bando,  as  the  Spaniards  put  it — no  diary  could 

"  The  diary  has  it  Morlote,  which  may  be  correct. 

^  LormiKf  A^entr,  58;  N.  Mex.^  Ytinerajrio,  245;  Salmeron,  /?<?/.,  11;  Xielf 
AjMfU.f  88.     Villagri's  version,  JJist.  N.  Mex.,  3G-7,  is  as  follows: 

*  Y  por  el  de  iiouenta  entr<5  Castaflo, 
Por  scr  alU  teniente  mas  antigno, 
Del  Reyno  de  Leon  ^  quien  siguieron 
Muchod  noI>lcs  soldadoa  valerosos, 
Cuio  Maese  de  campo  se  llamaua 
Christoual  de  hcredia  bien  i)roua<lo 
En  cosas  de  la  guerra  y  de  buen  tino, 
Para  correr  muy  grandes  dcHpoblaclos, 
A  los  quales  mandd  el  Virey  prendiese 
El  Capitaii  Morlete,  y  sin  tardarse, 
Socorrido  de  mucha  soldadesca; 
6ral>a,  dispuesta,  y  bien  exercitada, 
A  todos  los  preudid,  y  bolvio  del  puesto.' 
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have  been  expected  to  be  written,  even  had  the  nnfor- 
tunate  adventurers  lived  to  return  and  report  their 
discoveriea  Francisco  Leiva  Bonilla,  a  Portuguese, 
was  the  veritable  chief,  and  Juan  de  Humaiia  one  of 
his  companions.  The  partv  was  sent  out  on  a  raid 
against  rebellious  Indians  bv  the  governor  of  Nueva 
V  izcaya  at  a  date  not  exactly  known,  but  apparently 
in  1594-6.  Captain  Bonilla,  moved  bv  the  current 
reports  of  north-eastern  wealth,  determmed  to  extend 
his  operations  to  New  Mexico  and  Quivira.  The  gov- 
ernor sent  Pedro  de  Cazorla  to  overtake  the  party  and 
forbid  such  an  expedition,  declaring  Bonilla  a  tndtor 
if  he  disobeyed;  but  all  in  vain,  though  six  of  the 
party  refused  to  follow  the  leader,  and  returned.  The 
adventurers' prepress  to  and  through  New  Mexico  has 
no  record.  They  are  next  heard  from  far  out  on  the 
buffido  plains  in  search  of  Quivira.  Here  in  a  quarrel 
Humaiia  killed  his  chief  and  assumed  conmiand.  A 
little  later,  when  the  party  had  passed  through  an 
immense  settlement  and  reached  a  broad  river  which 
was  to  be  crossed  on  balsas,  three  Mexican  Indians 
deserted,  one  of  whom,  Jos^,  survived  to  tell  the  tale 
to  Onate  in  1598.  Once  more  we  hear  of  the  gold- 
seekers.  Farther  toward  Quivira,  or  Tindan,  or  per- 
haps returning  gold-laden  from  those  fabulous  lands, 
they  encamp  on  the  plain  at  the  place  since  called 
Matanza.  The  Indians  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  rush, 
thousands  strong,  upon  the  Spaniards  just  before 
dawn.  Only  Alonso  Sanchez  and  a  mulatto  girl 
escape  the  massacre.  Sanchez  became  a  great  chief 
among  the  natives,  and  from  him  comes  the  story, 
just  how  is  not  very  clear,  since  there  is  no  definite 
record  that  he  was  ever  seen  later  by  any  white  man. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  their  sources,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  records  of  Humana's  achieve- 
ments are  not  very  complete.^* 

"Villagrf,  Hitsl,  N.  Mex,,  37,  142,  is  the  authority  for  the  first  part  of 
this  expeilition;  and  he  also  as  an  eye-witness  speaks  of  the  Ind.  deaerter 
Jos^,  or  Jusepe,  at  S.  Juan.     O&ate,  Caiia  de  1599,  303,  309,  says  that  he 
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WIS  instracted  to  free  theproyince  from  traitors  by  arresting  Humafia  and 
his  men;  also  that  one  of  H!!'s  Indians  (Jos^)  joined  his  force.  Gregg,  Com^ 
Prairies,  L  117,  seems  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  this  communication  or  another 
containing  similar  statements  at  Sta  Fe.  Kiel,  ApttnLy  89-95,  calls  Hnmafla 
adelantado  and  ffovemor;  says  that  he  killed  Capt.  Leiva,  his  bravest  officer, 
and  that  the  Indian  Joe^  was  found  by  Ofiate  among  the  Picurfes.  Davis, 
Spam,  Conq.,  260,  seems  to  follow  Niel  for  the  most  part,  without  naming 
that  author.  He  says  Humalla  was  killed  three  days  sifter  leaving  Quivira, 
which  D.,  as  before  stated,  persists  in  identifying  with  the  ruins  of  that  name 
far  south  of  SU  F& 
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OSATE'S  conquest  of  new  MEXICO. 

1695-1698. 

A  Blank  in  Bistort  Filled — ^The  Versions  of  Eablt  Writers — ^Nor  Im- 
proved BY  Modern  Authors — The  Veritabls  but  Unknown  Author- 
niEs — VillagrA's  Work— An  Epic  Bistort  of  the  Conquest — Don 
Juan  de  Onate — His  Contract  of  1595 — Enlistment  of  an  Armt — 
Change  of  Viceroys  —  Vexatious  Delats  —  Documents  from  th* 
Archives  Confirming  the  Poet  —  Persecutions  —  Start  for  thk 
North — In  Zacatecas— Vmita — At  Caxoo  and  Santa  Barbara — 
Kotal  Order  of  Suspension — A  Year's  Delat — Order  to  Start  ih 
1597 — On  the  Conchos — The  Franciscan  Fiuars — List  of  Oi^atb'b 
Associates — To  the  Rio  del  Norte — Formal  Possession  Taken  nr 
April  1698 — ^The  Drama. 

Having  chronicled  in  the  preceding  chapters  all  the 
various  explorations  of  New  Mexican  territory  from 
1540  to  1596,  together  with  several  unsuccessful  pro- 
jects of  colonization,  I  now  come  to  the  final  success 
of  another  similar  undertaking,  to  the  actual  concmest 
and  occupation  of  the  country  accomplished  by  Don 
Juan  de  Oiiate  for  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1598-9. 
While  this  achievement  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
the  most  important  in  New  Mexican  annals,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  historic  structure,  its  record  has 
hitherto  been  left  almost  a  blank.  The  early  standard 
writers  somewhat  unaccountably  gave  but  a  brief  and 
generally  inaccurate  outline  of  the  conquest.  Nearly 
all  gave  the  date  as  1595-6,  fixing  it  by  that  of  Oiiate  s 
preparations,  and  greatly  underestimating  the  delays 
that  ensued ;  and  only  Mariana,  the  historian  of  Spam, 
seems  to  have  given  a  correct  date.  The  sum  and 
substance  of  all  these  versions,  rejecting  errors,  would 

(UO) 
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be  hardly  more  than  a  statement  that  in  1595  Oiiate 
undertook  the  enterprise,  and  soon  with  the  aid  of 
Franciscan  friars  succeeded  in  occupying  the  province, 
and  even  made  a  tour  to  the  Quivira  region  in  the 
north-eastern  plains.* 

That  later  writers,  consulting  only  a  part  of  these 
earlier  authorities,  should  not  have  materially  improved 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  record  is  not 
surprising.  They  have  made  a  few  slight  additions 
from  documentary  sources;  but  they  have  retained 
for  the  most  part  the  erroneous  dates,  and  have  intro- 
duced some  new  errors,  the  latest  and  best  of  them, 
Davis  and  Prince,  having  copied  the  blunder  of  some 
faulty  document  consulted,  and  moved  the  conquest 
backward  to  1591.*     The  real  and  original  authorities 

^  TorqaemacUk,  M<mar^  Ind,,  i.  670  et  seq.,  mentions  the  confirmationfl  of 
O.'b  contract  in  1595  by  viceroy  Monterey,  the  enlistment  of  men  in  Mex., 
and  the  appointment  of  a  comiBario  of  the  Franciscan  band;  but  gives  no 
further  details  or  dates  until  after  N.  Mex.  was  occupied,  that  is,  after  1600. 
'  Pasaron  todoa,  hasta  llegar  i  laa  poblaciones  que  ifaman  N.  Mexico,  y  aUX 
laentaron  Real^  oi  Dia  permanece,  y  de  la  que  ha  ido  sucediendo  se  diri  en 
MOM  lugares.'  Tnia  ia  virtually  Torquemada's  nistory  of  the  conquest.  Men- 
dieta,  HisL  Ecks.,  402,  writins  in  1596,  merely  notes  that  the  viceroy  is  now 
fitting  out  O.'s  expedition.  Vetancur,  Chrdnica^  95,  notes  the  contract  made 
by  Velasco  and  confirmed  by  Monterey,  the  appointment  of  friars,  as  in  Tor- 
quemada,  and  then  savs:  '  Lleearon  con  facilidad,  y  entre  los  dos  rios  fuiidaron 
una  Villa  i  S.  Gabriel  dedicada.'  Calle,  Noticiaa,  102,  after  noting  the  con- 
tract ratified  Sept.  30,  1595,  the  Franciscans,  ete.,  like  the  rest,  thus  records 
the  conquest:  '  Lle^  al  Nuevo  Mexico  y  hizo  asiento,  temo  possession  del  por 
la  Magestad  Cat<5bca  del  Rey  N.  Sefkor,  y  puso  su  Real  en  el  pueblo  que  se 
intitnld  San  Gabriel  cuyo  sitio  estd  en  37**  de  altura  al  Norte,  situado  entre 
dos  rios,  donde  fundaron  Convento  luego  los  Religiosos,  y  hasta  el  aflo  de  1608 
baatizaron  8,000  almas.'  Salmeron,  Meladones,  23-4,  recording  the  start  in 
1596,  the  names  of  friars,  number  of  soldiers,  ete.,  tells  us,  'dejadas  largas 
historiaa,  que  no  haoen  i  mi  intente,'  that  Ofiate  with  over  400  men  went 
iOO  miles  N.,  pitehed  his  camp  in  lat.  37**  30^,  and  went  on  te  make 
farther  entraflas  and  explorations.  But  he  adds  an  account  of  the  Quivira 
exped.,  pp.  26  et  seq.  Kiel,  Apuni.,  89-94,  cannot  be  said  to  add  anything  to 
Salmeron  s  version,  and  neither  implies  that  the  entrada  was  delayed  more 
than  a  few  months,  in  1596.  Ludovicus  Tribaldus,  in  a  letter  to  Richard 
Hakluyt,  printed  in  Purr  has  his  PilgrimeSj  iv.  1565-6  (see  also  descrip.,  v. 
853-6),  and  in  Laet,  Norms  Orbis,  314,  mentions  certain  early  troubles  at 
Acoma.  Alegre,  HisL  Comp.  J,,  i.  310-11,  mentions  the  exped.  as  of  15%. 
See  also  Mariana,  HisL  Espafla,  iL  527;  Marelli,  FmL  Not\  Orb,,  31;  Thesau- 
rus^ Geog.,  '±  252-3;  Cavo,  Tres  Sijhs,  i.  225-9;  Arkgui,  Cron,  Zac.,  56-7; 
Aparicio,  ConventOB,  282;  Akedo,  Dice,  iii  189;  Bernardez,  Zac.,  31-4;  i?«- 
fjfrt  Gigedo,  in  Dice.  Univ.,  v.  441,  who  makes  the  date  IGOO. 

'Baireiro,  OJeada,  5,  thus  records  the  conquest,  writing  before  1832: 
'Pero  lo  derto  es  que  en  el  aAo  de  1595  con  c^dula  de  Felipe  segundo  dirigida 
al  Virrey  de  Mexico  ZufViga  y  Acevedo,  conde  de  Monterey,  entro  al  Nuevo- 
H^xico  Juan  de  Ofiate  con  los  primeros  espa&oles  que  lo  poblaron,  trayendo 
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— a  book  published  in  1610,  and  documents  obtained 
in  modern  times  from  the  Spanish  archives — are  now 
utilized  practically  for  the  first  time  in  writing  the 
history  of  New  Mexico.  I  say  practically,  because  in 
the  long  interval  between  the  writing  and  final  revision 
of  this  chapter,  a  Spanish  investigator  has  given  to 
the  public  a  rdsum^  of  the  book  referred  to,  and  an- 
other in  America  has  made  known  his  acquaintance 
with  the  volumes  containing  the  confirmatory  docu- 
ments.' 

The  veritable  authority  for  the  events  presented  in 
this  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  an  epic  poem, 
written  by  Captain  Gaspar  de  Villagrd,  one  of  Oftate's 
companion  conquistadores,  and  published  only  eleven 
years  after  the  occurrence  of  the   events  narrated.* 

consijo  65  religiosos  franciscanoe.'  Pino,  Exposicion,  35-6,  of  1812,  and  /cf., 
Noticiast  2-8,  a  new  ed.  ot  '49,  gives  the  kinff*8  c^dula  of  July  8,  1602,  in 
O&ate's  favor,  which  is  copied  by  Davis  and  otners.  The  latter  edition  also 
contains  Barreiro's  statement  and  that  of  Calle  as  already  quoted,  and  in 
addition  that  of  Frejes,  Higt.  Breve.,  243,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  Espejo 
having  been  sent  by  the  viceroy  to  protect  the  missions  of  N.  Mex.,  and 
some  trouble  having  arisen  with  adjoining  tribes,  presidios  were  needed  and 
Oflate  was  therefore  sent,  arriving  in  1595!  Zamacois,  Hist,  Mij.,  T.  206-10, 
implies  that  the  conquest  was  effected  in  1596-7,  and  tells  ns  that  two  yean 
later  was  founded  the  1st  city  named  Monterey.  Rivera,  OobemanUa  de  Jlex., 
i.  71-2,  gives  no  exact  dates  and  few  details,  but  he  adds  a  little  genuine  in- 
formation about  the  troubles  before  N.  Mex.  was  reached.  Gregg,  Com.  qf 
the  Prairies f  i.  117  et  seq.,  found  at  Sta  Fe  a  very  important  document,  the 
memorial  of  Ofiate  dated  Sept.  21,  1595,  which  is  not  known  to  have  becai 
seen  since,  and  of  which  the  author  gives  a  resum^.  Davis,  Span,  Conq., 
2G3-78,  as  I  have  stated,  gives  the  date  as  1591,  but  adds  a  note  on  the  confus- 
ion of  dates.  He  seems  to  have  used  a  MS.  copy  of  part  of  Salmeron't 
work,  regarding  it  as  Ofiate 's  diary.  He  also  copies  the  c^ula  of  1602  as 
^iven  by  Barreiro,  has  evidently  consulted  Gregg,  and  also  cites  Larenan- 
diere  (J/RnVyM^,  147,  who  eives  the  date  as  1600,  not  1599).  See  also — ^none  of 
them  containing  original  or  additional  material — Princess  Hist.  Sk.,  161-6; 
Vicujf.ro  Univ,  xxvii.  144-5;  Mayers  Mex.  Aztec,  i.  174;  Meline*s i^,000  MUes^ 
135-6;  Domenedis  Deserts,  185;  Murray's  Cath.  Ch.,  74-6;  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
cxxxi.  255;  FamJiarns  Mex.,  23;  Modern  Traveller,  n.  71-2;  Hintons  Hand' 
hook,  388-9;  Milller,  Heisen,  iii.  188;  Maglianos  SL  Francis,  575-7;  Deans* 
El  Orinifo,  73. 

'I  allude  to  Fernandez  Duro  (1882)  and  Bandolier  (1881),  whose  works  are 
elscvrhcre  noticed.  In  the  same  interval,  1877-83,  I  have  also  discovered 
that  the  book  was  used  in  1019  in  a  blundering  sketch  by  Cdrdoba.  My  sar- 
prise  in  this  matter  has  been  for  10  years  that  the  Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  the  CoL 
Doc.  InM.,  and  the  work  of  Villagr^  have  not  been  utilized  by  historical 
students. 

*  Villtgrd,  Historia  de  la  Nueva  Mexico,  del  Capitan  Oaspar  de  ViUagrtL 
Diri'jidii  a  I  Bey  D.  Felipe  nuestro  seflor  Tcrcero  deste  nomh'e,  A  no  1610.  CiM 
priviUffiOt  en  Alcala,  par  Luys  Martinez  Orande.  A  costa  de  Baptistn  LoptM 
mercader  de  Ubros,     Jl6mo,  24,  287  leaves.     The  preliminary  leaves  oontftin  A 
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This  work,  though  by  no  means  unknown  to  bibliog- 
raphers, is  very  rare ;  and  its  historic  value  seems  to 

quaint  wood-cut  portrait  of  the  author;  the  usual  certificates  of  secular  license 
and  ecclesiastic  approval;  dedication  to  the  king;  prologue;  a  series  of  numer- 
ous short  canckmea  and  aoneto8  by  different  writers,  full  of  flattery  addressed 
for  the  most  part  to  Villaffri  or  Ofkate,  the  longest  being  bv  Luis  Tribaldos, 
the  same  who  wrote  to  Haklujrt  on  the  conquest;  and  finally  a  table  of  con- 
tentfl  of  th3  33  cantos  which  make  up  the  book.     The  1st  begins  as  follows: 

HiSTORIA  DE  LA  NUEVA  MEXICO. 
DEL  GAFTTAN  GASPAR  DE  VILLAORI. 

CcuUo  Primero. 

Que  declara  el  argumento 

de  la  historia,  y  sitio  de  la  nueva  Mexico,  y  notida 

q  della  se  tuvo,  en  quanto  la  antiguaila  de 

lofl  Indios,  y  de  la  salida  y  decen- 

dencia  de  los  rerdaderos 

Mexicanos. 

Las  armas  y  el  varon  heroico  canto, 

£1  ser,  valor,  prudencia,  y  alto  e8fuer90^ 

De  aquel  cuya  paciencia  no  rendida, 

Por  uu  mar  de  dissustos  arrojada^ 

A  pesar  de  la  inuidia  pon^ofiosa, 

Los  hechos  y  prohesas  va  encumbrando. 

De  aquellos  Espafioles  valerosos, 

Que  en  la  Occidental  India  remontados, 

Descubriendo  del  mundo  lo  que  esconde. 

Plus  vltra  con  braueza  van  diziendo, 

A  fuer9a  de  valor  y  bra^os  fuertes. 

En  armas  y  qucbrantos  tan  sufridos, 

Quanto  de  tosca  pluma  cclebrados; 

Suplicoos  Christianissimo  Filipo, 

Que  pues  de  nueva  Mexico  soys  fenix, 

Nueuamente  salido  y  producido, 

De  aquellas  viuas  llamas  y  cenizas, 

De  ardentfsima  fee,  en  cuyas  brasas, 

A  vuestro  sacro  Padre,  y  seiior  nuestro, 

Todo  deshecho  y  abrasado  vimos, 

Suspendais  algun  tanto  de  los  hombres  (hombros), 

£1  grando  y  grauo  peso  que  os  impide, 

De  aquese  inmenso  globo  que  en  justicia, 

Por  solo  vuestro  bra^o  se  sustenta, 

Y  prestando  gran  Rey  atcnto  oido, 
Vereis  aqui  la  fuer9a  de  trabajos, 
Calumnias  y  afiicciones  con  que  planta, 
£1  Euangelio  santo  y  Fe  dc  Christo, 
Aquel  Christiano  Achiles  que  quisistes. 
Que  en  obra  tan  heroica  se  ocupase, 

Y  si  por  qual  que  buena  sucrte  alcan90, 
A  teneros  Monarca  por  oiente, 

Quien  duda  que  con  admirable  cspanto. 
La  redondez  del  mundo  todo  eacuche, 
Lo  que  a  tan  alto  Key  atento  tiene, 
Pues  siendo  assi  dc  vos  fauorecido. 
No  siendo  mcnos  escriuir  los  bcclios, 
Dignoe  de  que  la  pluma  los  leuante. 
Que  empreder  los  q  no  son  menos  dignos 
De  que  la  misma  pluma  los  escriua, 
Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mex.    8 
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have  been  concealed  from  the  public  until  1883.    When 
I  had  occasion  to  consult  its  pages  in  1877,  I  did  so 

Solo  resta  que  aquellos  valeroeoB, 
Por  quien  este  cuydado  vo  he  tornado^ 
Alienten  con  bu  gran  valor  heroico, 
£1  atreuido  buelo  de  mi  pluma, 
Porque  desta  voz  pienso  que  yereraoa, 
Yguales  las  palabras  con  las  obras. 
Escuohadme  gran  Key  que  soi  testigo^ 
Bo  todo  quanto  aqui  seftor  os  digo. 

Or,  rendering  the  same  in  Elnfflish  as  literally  as  possible,  with  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  measure,  and  with  a  remarkably  successful  effort  not  to  be 
a  better  poet  than  Pon  Gaspar,  we  have: 

History  of  New  Mexico. 

by  captain  caspar  dx  yillaori. 

First  Canto. 

Which  makes  known  the  argument 

of  the  history,  and  the  situation  of  New  Meinco,  and 

knowledKO  had  of  it  from  ancient  monuments 

of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  departure 

and  on^  of  the 

Mexicans. 

Of  arms  I  sins  and  of  the  man  heroic; 
The  being,  vauor,  prudence,  and  high  efforft 
Of  him  whose  endless,  never-tirine  patience^ 
Over  an  ocean  of  annoyance  stretcnmg. 
Despite  the  fangs  of  foul,  envenomed  envy 
Brave  deeds  of  prowess  ever  is  achieving; 
Of  those  brave  men  of  Spain,  conquistaaores, 
Who,  in  the  Western  India  nobly  striving. 
And  searchmg  out  all  of  the  world  yet  hidden. 
Still  onward  press  their  clorious  achievements. 
By  their  strong  arms  and  deeds  of  daring  valor. 
In  strife  of  arms  and  hardships  as  endurmg 
As,  with  rude  pen,  worthy  of  bein^  honored. 
And  thee  I  supplicate,  most  Christian  Philip, 
Since  of  New  Mexico  thou  art  the  Phoenix 
Of  late  sprung  forth  and  in  thy  grandeur  risen 
From  out  the  moss  of  living  flame  and  ashes 
Of  faith  most  ardent,  in  whose  glowing  embers 
Thy  own  most  holy  father  and  our  master 
We  saw  in  wrapped,  devoured  by  sacred  fervor — 
To  move  some  little  time  from  off  thy  shoulders 
The  great  and  heavy  weight,  that  thee  oppresses. 
Of  that  terrestrial  globe  Ti'hich  in  all  justice 
Is  by  thine  own  strong  arm  alone  supported; 
And  giving,  gracious  king,  attentive  hearing. 
Thou  here  wut  see  the  weight  of  weary  labors. 
And  grievous  calumnies  with  which  is  planted 
The  holy  gospel  and  the  faith  of  Jesus 
By  that  Achilles  who  by  royal  order 
Devotes  himself  to  such  heroic  service. 
And  if  I  may  by  rare  access  of  fortune 
Have  thee,  most  noble  Philip,  for  a  hearer. 
Who  doubts  that  with  a  universal  impulse 
The  whole  wide  world  will  hold  its  breath  to  listen 
To  that  which  holds  so  great  a  king^s  attention? 
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with  an  idea  that  it  might  furnish  material  for  a  brief 
note  as  a  literary  curiosity;  but  I  found  it  a  most  com- 
plete narrative,  very  little  if  at  all  the  less  useful  for 
Deing  in  verse.  The  subject  is  well  enough  adapted 
to  epic  narration,  and  in  the  generally  smooth-flowing 
endecasyllabic  lines  of  Villagrd  loses  nothing  of  its 
intrinsic  fascination.  Occasionally  the  author  quits 
the  realm  of  poesy  to  give  us  a  document  in  plain  prose ; 
and  while  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  his  leader  and  his 
companions,  our  New  Mexican  Homer  is  modest  in 
recounting  his  own  exploits.  Of  all  the  territories  of 
America — or  of  the  world,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes — New  Mexico  alone  may  point  to  a  poem  as  the 
original  authority  for  its  early  annals.  Not  less  re- 
markable is  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  muse  in  this 
production,  or  the  long  concealment  of  the  book  from 
the  eye  of  studenta^ 

Then,  bcdng  thn8  by  thee  so  highly  favored. 
Since  it  is  nothing  less  to  write  the  story 
Of  deeds  that  worthy  are  of  the  pen*s  record. 
Than  to  achieve  deeds  that  no  less  are  worthy 
Of  being  put  by  the  same  pen  in  writing, 
Nothing  remains  but  that  those  men  heroic. 
For  whose  sake  I  this  task  have  undertaken. 
Should  still  encourage  by  their  acts  of  valor 
The  flight  ambitious  of  a  pen  so  humble, 
For  in  this  case  I  think  we  shall  see  e(]ualled 
Deeds  by  the  words  in  which  they  are  recorded. 
Listen  to  me,  great  king,  for  I  was  witness 
Of  all  that  here,  my  lord,  I  have  to  tell  thee. 

'In  the  prose  documents  V.'s  name  is  generally  written  Villagran  and 
sometimes  Perez  de  V.  He  was  procura<lor  general  in  the  expedition,  as  well 
as  captain.  Cesireo  Fernandez  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  PeiialoM,^  148-00,  gives 
ui  1883  an  excellent  summary  of  V.  s  work,  which  is  as  I  have  said  the  first 
announcement  to  the  world  in  modem  times  of  its  historic  value.  He  quotes 
from  Lopfzde  Baro,  NohUario,  some  slight  biog.  matter,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Don  Caspar  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Perez  of  ViUagrd,  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Campos,  Spain,  a  family  which  included  sevenu  val- 
iant captains,  among  them  Don  Francisco  de  Villagrd,  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conquest  of  the  Araucanos  in  S.  America.  Luis  Cabrera  ile 
Cordoba,  Historia  de  Felive,  it,  Madrid,  16 19,  gave  a  trashy  account  of  the 
early  explorations  of  N.  Mex.,  and  also  a  brief  account  of  the  coDquest,  in 
which  he  follows  VillagrtL  This  is  the  only  instance  known  to  me  in  which 
V.*8  work  has  been  consulted.  The  extract  on  N.  Mex.  is  translated  in  Ter^ 
naHx-Comjxiiis,  Voyages,  ser.  i,  torn.  x.  p.  429-50. 

Fernandez  Duro,  Noticia  de  Exped.,  131,  part  of  the  work  noticed  above, 
cites  under  date  of  1604  Fijueredo,  JRelacion  dd  viaje  al  Nueixy  Mijko  que  hizo 
eiCapUan  general  D.  Juan  de  Oflate,  por  Ft.  Ro(i\ie  Fi^juemdo,  rnufioneroJ'rancM- 
cano  en  Iti  expedkion^  as  a  MS.  mentioned  by  Beristain;  also  Onate,  DUirioyi'e* 
ladon  de  la  enlrada  que  hko  D,  Jtian  de  Ohate  en  el  Nuevo  Mexico,  hacia  el  reijio 
de  Tolanf  emriada  al  Hey,  MS.,  cited  by  Barcia.     From  the  date  those  MSS. 

y  refer  exclusively  to  0.*s  expeditions  from  rather  than  to  N.  Mex. 
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Viceroy  Velasco  on  the  failure  of  Urdiflola's  project, 
not  favoring  as  we  have  seen  that  of  Lomas,  accepted 
the  propositions  of  Juan  de  Onate  in  the  autumn  of 
1595.®  Don  Juan  was  a  rich  and  prominent  resident 
of  Zacatecas,  son  of  the  brave  and  popular  conquista- 
dor Don  Cristobal ;  married  to  Dona  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Juan  de  Tolosa,  granddaughter  of  Hernan  Cortes, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  Montezuma/  and  was 
backed  by  the  wealth,  nobility,  and  power  of  Nueva 
Galicia.  Onate's  petition  and  contract  are  not  ex- 
tant ;  but  the  former  with  marginal  notes  of  approval 
and  dissent  was  seen  by  Gregg  at  Santa  F^;  and  his 
brief  resume,  confirmed  by  incidental  allusions  in  other 
documents,  shows  that  the  contract  did  not  diflFer 
materially  from  the  earlier  ones  that  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  empresario  agreed  to  raise  a  force  of  200 
men  or  more  at  his  own  expense ;  but  seems  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  king  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  even  a  sum  of  money, 
being  also  authorized  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Bo- 
nilla  and  other  adventurers  if  he  could  catch  them. 
He  was  made  governor,  adelantado,  and  captain-general 
of  the  territories  to  be  colonized ;  and  his  somewhat  ex- 
travagant claims  for  honors,  titles,  lands,  and  other 
emoluments  were  freely  granted  by  Velasco  so  far  as 
the  royal  instructions  would  permit.® 

•  Villagrd  says  the  capitulations  were  concluded  on  Aug.  24th.  In  the  JV. 
Mex.f  Mem.,  188-9,  it  is  stated  that  0.  s  petition  was  dated  Sept.  2oth,  and 
the  contract  approved  Dec.  (clearly  a  misprint  for  Oct.)  loth.  Gregg  saw  the 
memorial  at  Sta  Fe,  and  gives  the  date  as  Sept.  21st,  which  may  be  an  error 
for  25th,  or  vice  versa.  Villagrd's  Aug.  24th  may  be  the  date  of  some  pre- 
liminary agreement.  I  have  no  doubt  the  final  approval  by  Velasco  was  in 
Oct.  It  was  at  least  before  the  new  viceroy's  arrival  on  Nov.  6th.  Torque- 
mada,  i.  G70-3,  makes  the  date  Sei)t.  30th;  and  Alaman,  Disert,,  iiL  apen.  18, 
says  it  was  in  '94.     Vehisco's  instructions  were  issued  Oct.  21,  ^5. 

'  Fernandez  Duro,  130,  says  Don  Juan  married  Doila  Isabel  Cortes  Monte- 
zuma, daughter  of  Cortes.  Arlegui,  Chron.  Zac,  5(>-7,  makes  DoAa  Isabel 
t!ie  wife  of  Cristobal  de  Onate  and  the  mother  of  Don  Juan.  Bemardez,  Zae,^ 
31—4,  confirms  the  statement  of  Villacrd  as  in  my  text.  The  S,  Luis  Potosi^ 
Jiclaaon  Circuns.f  1,  calls  O.  *  descubriJor,  con([ui8tador,  y  poblador  *  of  S.  LuU 
1583,  and  son  of  Dofia  Isabel  ace.  to  Haro's  XofnltDio. 

®  According  to  Gregg's  resume  of  the  memorial,  O.  ofifered  to  raise  200  men, 
and  to  supply  at  his  own  expense  live-stock,  implements,  merchandise,  and 
one  year's  provisions  for  the  colony.  In  return,  he  asked  for  himself  the 
titles  of  gov.,  etc.,  for  5  lives;  30  leagues  of  land  with  all  the  vaaaals  thereon; 
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The  contract  once  signed,  Don  Juan,  securing  the 
support  of  the  highest  oflScials  and  most  influential 
men  of  Mexico,  Nueva  Galicia,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
invoking  the  aid  of  his  four  brothers,  and  the  four 
brothers  Zaldivar,  his  nephews,  and  of  other  active 
friends,*  set  about  the  task  of  recruiting  an  army,  by 
no  means  a  long  or  difficult  one.  The  sargento  mayor. 
Captain  Vicente  Zaldfvar,  unfurled  his  enlistment  ban- 
ner in  the  grand  plaza  of  Mexico  with  a  salute  of  artil- 
lery; the  scenes  of  '30  and  '40  under  Guzman  and 
Coronado  were  repeated;  recruits  came  in  from  all 
directions,  attracted  by  the  favorable  terms  ofiered 
and  the  hope  of  wealth  and  fame  in  the  north,  and 
the  ranks  were  soon  full.^^ 

All  was  enthusiasm;  success  seemed  assured;  and 
preparations  for  an  early  departure  were  wellnigh 
completed,  when  a  change  of  viceroys  occurred  in 
November,  the  count  of  Monterey  succeeding  Velasco. 
This  in  itself  naturally  caused  some  delay;  but  more 
serious  causes  were  at  work.     Oiate's  briUiant  pros- 

a  salary  of  8,000  ducats,  and  exemption  from  the  crown  tax  for  working 
mines;  for  hia  family;  hereditary  nobility  and  liberal  encoraiendas;  for  liis 
army,  arms  and  ammunition;  for  his  officers,  repartimientos  of  native  laborers; 
for  his  colony,  a  loan  of  20,000  pesos  from  the  royal  treasury;  and  for  the 
sniritual  well-being  of  all,  6  friars  and  the  fitting  church  accoutrements.  Ho 
alio  asked  for  instructions  respecting  the  forciblo  conversion  of  gentiles  and 
the  collection  of  tribute.  Gregg  does  not  indicate  what  demands  were 
grante<l  or  declined  in  the  marginal  notes;  nor  is  it  apparent  whether  this 
was  the  original  arrangement  or  the  final  one  as  modified  by  a  new  viceroy. 
It  is  stated  in  the  K,  Mex.,  Mem.,  lSS-9,  that  Velasco  accepted  the  offer  by 
indorsing  the  several  articles  of  the  petition  in  marginal  notes.  Villagri  says 
0.  got  ^,000  in  money;  Torquemaaa  and  Calle  add  also  ^,000  as  a  loan. 

In  Pino,  XoL  Hist.,  2-3,  and  more  complete  in  Davis,  Span.  Couq.,  2C4-5, 
is  the  royal  order  of  July  8,  1G02,  confirming  the  title  of  hijosdalgo  to  Oflate's 
assf>ciates  for  5  years  in  the  conquest,  according  to  an  article  of  the  original 
contract. 

•There  arc  named  Gov.  Diego  Velasco  of  N.  Vizcaya,  Rodrigo  del  Rio  do 
Loza,  Santiago  del  Riego  and  Maldona<lo  of  the  audiencia,  Lequetio,  Antonio 
de  Figueroa,  the  Baiiuelos,  Ruy  Bias  de  Mendoza,  Juan  Cortes — great-grand- 
son of  Heman — Juan  de  Guevara,  and  Salas,  tlio  alcalde  of  Zacatecas.  Oflate's 
brothers  were  Fernando,  Cristobal,  Alonso,  and  Luis  Nui5ez  Perez.  The  Zal- 
divar brothers,  whose  mother  seems  to  have  an  Oflate,  were  Cristoljal,  Fran- 
cisco, Juan,  and  Vicente,  who  were  apparently  the  sons  of  the  Juan  Z.  wlio 
was  a  captain  of  Coronsulo's  army  in  40.  Villagrd  and  some  others  imply 
that  the  &ldlvars  were  O.'s  cousins;  but  O.  cafis  them  sobriuoft.  Vicente 
also  married  a  daughter  of  Juan  Ofiate. 

*•  Salmeron  and  Niel  say  that  600  or  700  men  were  enlisted,  though  this 
doubtful,  as  there  was  no  known  authority  to  enlist  more  than  200. 
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pects,  and  the  unusual  prerogatives  granted  him,  had 
created  jealousy;  and  his  rivals  and  foes  appear  to 
have  had  more  influence  with  the  new  viceroy  than 
with  the  old  one.  Even  before  he  reached  the  capi- 
tal, Monterey  asked  for  a  delay ;  but  after  Velasco  had 
explained  the  matter  by  letter,  he  consented  to  a  com- 
pletion of  the  arrangements.  Arriving  the  5th  of 
November  and  taking  possession  of  his  oflSce,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  somewhat  at  his  leisure  the  ade- 
lantado's  fitness  for  his  position,  and  the  truth  of 
certain  charges  against  him.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  accusations  is  not  revealed;  but  soon  everybody 
seems  to  have  had  something  to  say  against  Don  Juan 
and  his  enterprise ;  virtue,  if  we  may  credit  the  poet 
companion  and  eulogist,  being  in  this  instance  well- 
nigh  overpowered  by  calumny.  A  prominent  ele- 
ment, however,  in  the  new  viceroy  s  policy  was  his 
favor  to  one  Pedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  wished  to 
undertake  the  conquista  himself;  at  any  rate,  he  wrote 
to  the  king  on  December  20th,  asking  that  ratification 
of  Onate's  project  be  delayed  until  new  information 
could  be  obtained.  The  poet's  narrative  of  these  and 
latter  complications  is  confirmed  by  documents  from 
the  Spanish  archives.^^ 

^^  These  doouments  on  Oiiatc's  conquest  are  published  in  the  Pacheco,  Doc^ 
xvi.,  and  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  follows:  X.  Affx.,  Memorial  sobrt 
el  Xufvo  Mexico  y  him  arnnt^dmienUM,  1595-1002,  p.  188-227.  This  is  a  docu- 
mentary re.suuie  of  Oiiate's  negotiations,  contracts,  and  acts,  made  by  or  for 
Vicente  Zj.1  livar  in  1G02,  in  connection  with  his  efforts  to  obtain  further  aid 
from  the  govt.  It  contains  not  only  a  resume  of  documents,  corresp.,  etc., 
but  much  testimony  taken  in  Mexico  on  0. 'a  achievements  and  the  importance 
of  continuing  the  conquest,  allu«ling  incidentally  to  the  results  of  earlier 
explorations.  Ytinerario  de  lis  viiwis  del  Citrro^  de  la  tjoltemacion  de  la  Nueva 
Vizcaya  .  .  .  con  Im  cujtuvjeJi  y  lojtuiM  de  su  dUUincicif  ciimino  tmlo  de  airretas 
.  .  .  Firho  jfar  tcHtijo  de  viMa  y  e.rpfrienrin,  y  que  trata  verdtidy  y  e«  aac^rdote, 
Aiiotlier  title  of  tlie  same  is  DUnirMo  de  lis  Jornndis  (/ue  fiizo  el  canipo  de  su 
Mn'jeHttnl  dcMle  It  Nhcdh  E^n'ia  d  la  jyroiinria  de  la  Xu4*vi  Mexico.  AAo  de 
1526  (1597-0),  p.  228-70.  This  is  a  diary,  or  derrotcro  from  the  Caxco  mines 
Aug.  1,  '1)7,  to  the  fall  of  Acoma,  Jan.  24,  '99.  It  bears  indications,  how- 
ever, of  having  been  prepared  in  Mex.  from  memory,  notes,  doc.,  etc., 
and  not  a  copy  of  an  original  diary  as  written  from  day  to  day.  It,  like  all 
the  other  doc,  is  a  part  of  the  Zaldivar  expediento  of  1002.  Tnulado  de  la 
jtonedon  (jue  en  vondn'e  de  itu  M(ujc'<t'id  toin6  Don  Joan  de  Oilate^  de  los  Reyno$  y 
Provincial  de  li  Nueva  Mexico:  y  de  Ivi  oftediencian  y  vattallaje  que  ha  JudtM  de 
aljunos  pne'iloa  de  Ion  dichoi*  Reynon  y  proinncioM  le  dieron  en  el  dicho  nomhre, 
AAo  de  1598,  p.  98-141.    The  formal  acts  of  taking  poseeasion  of  N.  Mez. 
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At  last  the  viceroy  was  induced  to  approve  his 
predecessor's  contract  with  certain  modifications,  in- 
sisting particularly  that  Onate  should  not,  as  he 
demanded,  be  independent  of  the  audiencia  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  or  of  the  viceroy  in  war  and 
finance.  Preparations  were  now  actively  renewed  for 
the  march;  but  when  the  modifications  alluded  to 
became  known  to  some  members  of  the  colony,  whose 
privileges  were  more  or  less  curtailed,  a  new  storm  of 
complaints  and  curses  burst  upon  the  leader's  head;  and 
his  foes  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  renew  their 
attacks.  Ofiate  deemed  it  wiser  to  flee  from  than 
resist  such  foes;  accordingly  he  made  haste  to  begin 
his  march  northward.^*  In  Zacatecas  a  halt  was  made 
for  final  preparations.  In  June  1596,  Lope  de  Ulloa 
y  Liemos  was  commissioned  by  Monterey  to  make  a 
visiia  general,  or  inspection  and  inventory.  Ulloa  was 
also  instructed  to  remove  the  army  from  the  settle- 
ments on  account  of  certain  complaints  of  disorderly 
conduct;  and  he  began  his  inspection  in  July,  appoint- 
ing Francisco  de  Esquivel  as  assistant  or  comisario.^' 
This  caused  an  annoying  and  seemingly  needless  delay 
from  the  poet's  point  of  view;    but  as  the  viceroy 

for  Spain  followed  by  the  acts  of  submission  of  the  pueblos  and  native  chief- 
tains, with  dates  and  witnesses,  especially  valuable  by  reason  of  the  many 
paeblo  names.  0/UUe,  Covia  de  Carta  escripta  al  Virrey  Conde  de  MorUerrey 
(par)  Don  Joan  de  OfUUey  ae  la  Nueva  Meoaco,  d  dos  de  Marzo  de  1599  aftos, 

L 902-1 5.  A  letter  written  at  S.  Juan,  describing  bricdy  what  has  been 
ie,  and  dwelling  particularly  on  the  brilliant  prospects— -all  to  solicit  fur- 
ther aid.  2i.  Mex.,  DUcurso  y  Proponicion  que  ae  hice  d  Vuestra  Magestad  de 
h  ioeante  d  hs  Deseubrimkntoa  del  Nueoo  Mexico  por  gun  capUulos  de  piintos 
diferentea,  p.  38-66.  A  letter  of  Viceroy  Monterey  to  the  kmg,  probauly  of 
1302,  containing  a  resume  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  Ofiate  matter,  and 
the  viceroy's  ideas  of  what  more  should  be  done.  It  is  also  given  in  Fernan- 
da Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peiialosa^  13-27.  Oilite.  {Alonao  de)j  Pide  se  coiifirme 
Li  cajiUulaaon  que  hizo  el  Virey  con  Don  Juan  de  OiUUe^  p.  31G-22.  Dated 
May  4,  1600,  at  Ma^irid,  and  addressed  to  the  king.  There  follows  a  letter 
of  May  5th  of  like  purport  and  addressed  to  the  consejo. 

''  With  him  at  this  time  went  several  Franciscans  under  P.  Rodrigo  Duran 
IS  oomisario.  Those  named  are  Baltasar,  Cristdbal  de  Salazar,  aud  Diego 
Marauez,  or  Martinez — he  who  had  formeriy  been  captured  by  *  gente  lute- 
nna  — who  went  as  confessor  or  representative  of  the  Inquisition. 

^N.  Mfx.^  Mem. J  191;  A/.,  Dis.  y  Prop.,  43-4.  Villagri  says  nothing  of 
any  complaint  of  disorders.  Rivera,  Ooh.  de  Mex.y  tells  us  that  O.'s  men 
mntinie<l  at  Taxco,  refusing  togo  on  unless  the  force  was  increased,  and  cer- 
tain promises  were  fulfilled.  l%e  viceroy  sent  Ulloa  to  punish  the  malecon* 
tents  and  make  them  go  on! 
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had  already  sent  a  friendly  letter,  assuring  the  governor 
that  the  visita  was  a  mere  formality,  not  based  on  any 
suspicion,  no  serious  discontent  resulted  at  this  tune, 
and  soon  the  force  moved  on,  a  part  to  the  Caxco, 
or  Taxco,  mines  in  Durango,"  and  the  rest  still  farther 
to  the  San  Bartolomd  valley. 

About  a  year  had  now  passed  since  the  contract  was 
signed,  and  the  military  colony  had  been  considerably 
reduced  during  the  delay /^  A  courier  was  daily 
expected  with  marching  orders,  and  at  last  he  came, 
the  9th  of  September,  with  a  sealed  packet  for  UUoa, 
which  contained,  as  the  general  and  all  the  army 
thought,  the  welcome  order.  Bitter  was  Ofiate's  dis- 
appointment when  the  packet  was  found  to  be,  instead, 
a  royal  order  of  May  8th,  directing  a  suspension  of  the 
entrada  until  the  receipt  of  further  instructions,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  viceroy's  letter  of  the  past  December 
and  the  pending  negotiations  with  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Enclosed  was  the  viceroy's  letter  of  August  12th  to 
Ulloa,  instructing  that  oflBcer  to  make  known  the 
king's  will,  and  to  order  Onate,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  including  a  revocation  of  all  past  concessio'is, 
to  make  no  further  advance.^®     In  October  came  from 


**  I  do  not  find  this  place  on  the  maps,  but  I  have  a  note,  of  forgotten  ori- 
gin, to  the  effect  that  it  was  on  the  Rio  Nazas  in  central  Durango.  This  is 
confirmed  by  tlie  later  route  whicli  led  through  Zarca  and  Cerro  Gonio,  and 
is  probably  correct.  They  reached  Caxco,  via  Avino  and  S.  Juan  del  Rio,  on 
Nov.  1,  '96.   A^  Mex.,  YUu.,  229. 

'^  Villagrd  says  reduced  to  500  men;  and  we  have  noted  that  some  authori- 
ties give  the  original  force  as  GOO  or  700;  but  only  about  200  besides  negroes, 
Indians,  etc.,  are  mentioned  in  any  of  the  original  doc.  or  corresp. 

^®Llegd  luego  un  correo  con  gran  priessa 
Pidiendo  albricias  por  el  buen  despacho, 
De  las  nueuas  alegres  que  traia, 
l)e  Vut?stro  Visorey,  en  que  mandaua. 
Quo  luego  todo  el  campo  se  aprestase, 

Y  que  la  noble  entrada  prosiguiesse, 

Y  conio  estd  mas  cerca  ael  engafio, 

A  quel  que  esta  mas  fuera  de  sospccha, 
Assi  fue  quo  el  correo  assegurado, 
Con  gran  conteuto  entrd  y  dio  su  pliego. 
El  qual  se  abrio  en  secreto,  y  con  recato, 
Que  ning\ino  supiesso  ni  eutendiesse, 
Lo  que  el  cerrauo  pliego  alli  traia, 

Y  como  no  ay  secreto  tan  oculto. 

Que  al  liu  no  se  reucle  y  se  uos  maestro, 
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Mexico  a  repetition  of  the  order.  The  governor  with 
a  heavy  heart  thought  of  his  past  efforts,  and  of  the 
500,000  ducats  already  spent;  but  kissed  the  unwel- 
come pliego  and  promised  to  obey.  He  concealed  the 
bad  news  from  his  army  for  a  time,  and  joined  in  their 
festivities.  He  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  his  enter- 
prise; and  Juan  Guerra  generously  offered  to  bear  a 
portion  of  the  heavy  expense  to  be  entailed  by  this 
new  delay,  which  was  destined  to  last  over  a  year. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  narrate  in  detail  the  history 
of  this  gloomy  period.  Soldiers  were  constantly 
deserting,  and  more  than  once  utter  failure  seemed 
inevitable.  One  visita  after  another  was  ordered; 
but  Ofiate  was  able  on  each  occasion  to  keep  his  force 
and  supplies  up  to  the  standard  of  his  contract. ^^ 
To  his  protests  against  the  delay,  and  those  of  his 
brothers  and  friends,  the  viceroy,  although  professing 
the  most  friendly  disposition,  replied  always  that  he 
could  not  act  without  royal  orders.  The  adelantado's 
foes  wished  of  course  to  break  up  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, and  at  times  such  was  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  well ;  but  at  other  times  there  seemed  to 
be  a  desire  to  keep  the  force  together  until  Ponce  de 
Leon  or  some  other  royally  favored  individual  could 
be  in  some  way  given  the  command.  Padre  Duran 
became  discouraged  and  left  the  company  with  most 
of  his  friars  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances.^^  But  amid 
all  troubles.  Onate,  if  we  may  credit  his  somewhat 

El  que  en  aqneste  pliego  se  cncerraua. 

Contra  las  bnenas  nueuas  que  el  correo. 

Con  inocencia  i.  todos  quiao  damos. 

Sin  quitar  una  Ictra  ni  afiidirla, 

Quiero  con  atencion  aqui  escriuirla. 
Ami  ticcordingly  the  poet  dismounts  from  Pegasus  and  gives  us  these  doc.  in 
yr*me.    y^iilit(/nif  54-00.     They  are  re])roduced  in  Fernandez  Duro's  summary; 
and  the  dates  of  reception  are  found  in  A\  Mex.,  Mein.,  192. 

^'  From  Nov.  '90  to  Feb.  '97  many  communications  between  UUoa  and 
Ofiate,  in  relation  to  the  visitas,  are  given  in  K.  Jlejc.^  Mem.^  19'2-7.  Part  of 
the  force  at  this  period  was  at  Caxco  and  the  rest  at  Sta  Barbara.  There 
were  a  few  over  200  soldier-colonists,  besides  negro  slaves  and  luilians.  It  is 
implied  that  O.  had  contracted  to  pay  expenses  of  his  colcmy  only  until  N. 
Mex.  was  reached,  so  that  the  delay  was  ruinous.  O.  seems  to  have  visited 
Mex.  in  the  interval. 

^'^  Torquemada  and  others  also  mention  this  fact. 
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partial  biographer,  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  sustained  by 
his  friends,  and  by  the  influence  of  Doiia  Eufemia, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  Alf^rez  FefLalosa,  who  publicly 
harangued  the  men,  urging  them  to  imitate  the  forti- 
tude of  their  leader.  Some  were  mutinous,  and  bent 
on  going  to  New  Mexico  in  spite  of  the  king's  pro- 
hibition; but  cutting  off  the  head  of  their  leader 
checked  tlie  ardor  of  this  party. 

Late  in  1597  came  orders  to  get  ready,  to  submit 
to  a  final  visita,  and  to  start.  The  royal  c^ula  of 
April  2d,  on  which  these  orders  were  founded,  I  have 
not  seen.  In  September  Juan  Frias  de  Salazar  was 
commissioned  as  visitador,  Esquivel  retaining  his 
position  as  comisario,  and  in  December,  when  the 
army  had  been  reunited  at  the  Santa  Barbara  mines, 
the  final  inspection  began. ^®  If  we  follow  Villagrd's 
version,  the  expectation  was  that  Ofiate  could  not  pass 
the  inspection ;  and  the  viceroy  even  advised  him  not 
to  attempt  it  but  to  disband  his  force.  The  general's 
reply  was  that  he  would  submit,  not  only  to  this  visita, 
but  to  as  many  more  as  the  government  might  choose 
to  order;  and  he  did  submit,  and  successfully  passed 
the  ordeal.  The  viceroy  states,  however,  that  Sala- 
zar was  secretly  instructed  to  deal  as  leniently  as  pos- 
sible with  Onate,  disre^jfardinij:  small  deficiencies:  and 
the  records  show  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  both 

^^  Villagra  <loes  not  name  Saliizar,  but  calls  the  successor  of  Ulloa — who 
was  siiit  to  China — C'apt  (iuerrero.  with  Jaime  Fernandez  as  secretary.  This 
may  l>c  an  iTr(»r,  or  (iuerrero  may  have  been  intermediate  between  Ulloa  and 
Sahiziir.  The  new  visitador  aoc.  to  V.  was  a  bitter  foe  of  Oftatc,  and  the 
qnarril  between  tlie  two  waxed  very  hot.  As  a  sample  of  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  thi*  uay  of  tlie  colony,  I  note  the  foUowing:  Instead  of  permitting 
a  halt  while  tlie  in.speeti<m  was  being  eonilucted,  as  was  usual  and  expected, 
tht*  rislf-n/nr  ordurud  an  immediate  march.  Tlien  in  scmie  most  unsuitable 
])lace  he  would  order  a  halt,  forbitl  tlie  men  for  several  days  to  leave  their 
tents  to  h'ok  after  the  live-stoek,  forbi<l  the  purchase  of  any  animals,  and 
then  suddenly  order  the  ^'oats  or  some  other  class  to  be  presented  immediately 
at  his  olli«'e  lor  inspection!    VUlijni^  HUt.  N.  M(x.^  7*2-4. 

The  rc.ir  division  of  the  army  had  left  Caxco  Aug.  1st,  and  marched  via 
C'lrnzal,  Zarca,  Los  Patog,  Cerro  (xonlo,  La  Parida,  Riuz,  Rio  Klorido,  and 
llio  Kunuidos  toSUi  Barbara  in  S.  Bartolome  valley,  where  th('v  arrived  Aug. 
I'.Hh.  and  remaine«l  till  Dec.  17th.  Then  they  pitc'heil  the  camp  a  few  leagues 
faitliiT  on,  at  the  arn»yo  <le  S.  (Jcronimo,  where  the  visita  began  Dec.  22d, 
an«l  whole  tliey  remained  a  month.  ^V.  Mex.^  Yt^nerariOf  2*2\)-6'2;  Id.,  Metn., 
11)7-5;  /(/.,  Diifcurifo,  44. 


auccBas  at  last. 


supplies  and  men,  of  whom  only  130  remained.  It 
was  decided  tliat  the  viceroy  should  raise  80  men  at 
Oflate's  expense — Juan  Guerra  and  his  wife,  Ana  de 
Mendoza,  becoming  sureties — and  about  this  number 
were  indeed  sent  north  the  next  year." 


Osatb's  Roctb,  1598. 


"■V.  Mez.,  Mem-,  197-8;  Id.,  DUmrw,  *4.  Aa  we  have  seen,  moat  an- 
thoritiea  apeak  of  only  ahort  delaya,  and  iaijily  Chat  the  eipc'l.  started  for 
N.  Me».  in  the  summer  of  "96.  The  delays  are  attributed  by  Salmeron  and 
N'iel  to  the  devil,  who  tremliled  at  the  prospect  of  losing  hie  grasp  on  bo 
DUUT  tfaouaandi  of  aonla.  Cavo,  Trra  Siijlm,  i.  225-9,  like  Rivera,  tells  un 
Uw  oeUy  wa«  caoMd  hy  a  mntiny  at  Coxco,  which  Ulloa  aucceeded  in  quelling. 
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The  final  inspection  having  been  concluded  the  20th 
of  January,  1598,  the  army  started  northward  six  days 
later,  and  on  the  30th  reached  the  Conchos.  Spanish 
travellers  in  America  never  encamped  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it,  on  the  near,  but  always  on  the  far- 
ther, side  of  a  stream;  therefore  haste  was  made  to 
cross;  and  the  bustle  and  incidents  of  bridging  and 
fording  the  river  are  vividly  portrayed  by  our  poet 
chronicler.  They  remained  in  camp  on  the  Conchos 
for  a  week,  getting  rid  of  the  visitador,  who  is  said  to 
have  departed  without  bidding  the  colonists  good-by, 
but  also  having  to  part  with  Padre  Marquez,  their 
confessor.  Arrangements  had,  however,  been  made 
for  a  new  band  of  ten  Franciscans ;  and  these  friars, 
under  Padre  Alonso  Martinez,  as  comisario,  came  north 
with  Captain  Farfan  and  his  party,  who  had  escorted 
Padre  ^larquez  on  his  return,  and  joined  the  army 
soon  after  the  start."^ 

The  force  that  loft  the  Conchos  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary is  given  by  Salnieron  and  Niel,  and  implied  by 
Villagrd,  as  400  men,  130  of  whom  were  accompanied 
by  their  families.  The  documentary  records  indicate 
only  the  130  si)l(lier  coKmists,  besides  a  large  number 
of  servants  and  Indians:  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stiind  how  there  could  have  been  more  whom  Onate 
could  not  utilize  to  make  up  the  200  of  his  contract. 
Don  Cristobal  do  Onato,  son  of  Don  Juan,  accompanied 
the  ox[>odition  as  tonionto  de  gobernador  y  capitan 
erenoral,  at  the  a^fe  of  ton  voars !  Juan  de  Zaldivar 
was  maestro  do  oanqn) ;  Don  Vicente,  his  brother,  sar- 
gonto  mayor :  Captiiin  Villagrd,  procurador  general ; 
Captain  Bartolomo  Komoros,  contador;  Zubia,  or 
Cubia,  }>roveodor;  and  Juan  Velarde  and  Juan  Perez 
Donis,  socrotarios.     I  append  a  list  of  such  names  as 

'^  They  arrivinl  March  3<l.  Tlieir  names  were  Alonso  Martinez,  Francisco 
lie  Zaniora,  Juan  Rosas,  Alon:!to  Lugi\  Fraiioisco  tie  San  Miguel,  Andres  Cor- 
chado,  CrisU>hal  Salaz*ir(a  cousin  ot  OiVito),  Juau  Clariw,  Pedro  Vergara,  and 
Jii:tude  San  Buonavoutura— the  l;u>t  '2  liy  friars;  also  brothers  Martin,  Fran- 
Cisco,  and  Juan  de  Dios  arc  uauieiL  Barreirvn  Ojtuilti,  5,  says  O&ate  had  G5 
Frmnciscaiu  with  him ! 
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I  have  found  in  the  various  records,  well  worth  pre- 
serving, as  including  the  first  settlers  of  New  Mexico ; 
though  unfortunately  the  full  names  and  titles  of  all 
could  not  be  made  to  fit  the  metre  of  the  poetic  ver- 
sion.** There  were  83  wagons  in  the  train,  and  7,000 
bead  of  cattle. 


Alphabetic  liat  of  Oftate's  aasodates  iu 

Capi.  Pablo  de  Agoilar 

Araujo 

Aflcencio  de  Archuleta 

Avarde 

Aif .  Dioniflio  de  Bafiuelos 

Bartol 

Juan  Benitez 

Bibero 

Capt.  Juan  Gutierrez  de  Bocanegra 

Juan  Perez  de  Bustillo 

Cesar  Ortiz  Cadimo 

Juaa  Caxnacho 

Estevan  Carabajal 

Carrera 

Juan  do  Caso 

Alt  (Capt.)  Bemabd  de  las  Casas 

Castillo 

Juan  Catalan 

CavanillaB 

C£.pt.  Oregorio  Cdsar 

Cordero 

Alf.  Juan  Cort^ 

Marcos  Cortes 

Pedro  Sanchez  Damiero 

Juan  Diaz 

See.  Juan  Perez  de  Donia 

Capt.  Felipe  Escalante 

Juan  Ejcarrauial 

Capt.  Marcelo  dc  Espinosa 

Capt.  Mdrcos  Farfan  de  los  Godoe 

Juan  Fernandez 

I^Liiiuel  Francisco 

^ivaro  Garcia 

Francisco  Garcia 

Mircos  Garcia 

8imon  Garcia 

Luis  Gascon 

Bartoloiue  Gonzalez 

Juan  Gonzalez 

Juan  Griego 

Guevara 

Francisco  Guillen 

Antonio  Gutierrez 

Alf.  Gerdn.  de  Heredia 

Antonio  Hernandez 

Francisco  Hernandez 

Gonzalo  Hernandez 

Pedro  Hernandez 
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Antonio  Conde  de  Herrera 

Cristdbal  de  Herrera 

Juan  de  Herrera 

Alonzo  NuAez  de  Hinojosa 

Leon  de  Isasti 

Jimenez 

Capt.  Diego  Landin 

Francisco  de  Ledesma 

Alf.  Juan  de  Leon 

Domingo  de  Lizana 

Cri8t<51>al  Lopez 

Juan  Lopez 

Alonso  Ldcas 

Lucio 

Maliea 

Francisco  Marquez 

Capt.  GenSnimo  Marquez 

Hernan  Martin 

Juan  Martinez 

Juan  Medel 

Medina 

Mouroi 

Alonso  Gomez  Montesinos 

Baltasar  do  Monzon 

Morales 

Juan  Moran 

Munuera 

Naranjo 

Capt.  Diego  Nufiez 

Juan  de  Olague 

Ten.  Gren.  Cristdbal  de  Ofiate 

Capt.  Gen.  Juan  de  Dilate 

Juan  dc  Ortega 

Ortiz 

Kegundo  Paladin 

Simon  de  Paz 

Juan  de  Pedraza 

Alf.  Pereyra 

Simon  Perez 

Capt.  Juan  Pifiero 

Alt.  Fran,  de  Posa  y  PeHalosa 

Capt.  Alonso  de  Quesada 

Fran.  Guillen  de  Quesada 

Martin  Ramirez 

Juan  Rangel 

Rascon 

Peilro  de  los  Reyes 

Pedro  de  Ribcra 
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Instead  of  descending  the  Conchos  as  earlier  ex- 
plorers had  done,  Onate  seems  to  have  taken  a  north- 
ward course  to  the  Rio  Bravo.  Two  exploring  par- 
ties were  sent  out  in  advance  to  find  a  way  for  the 
wagons,  and  Villagrd,  who  accompanied  the  sargento 
mayor,  devotes  more  than  two  cantos  of  his  work  to  a 
description  of  their  adventures ;  and  in  the  Ytinerario 
the  dates,  distances,  and  names  of  successive  points 
reached  by  the  main  army  are  given ;  but  though  this 
was  the  first  exploration  of  northern  Chihuahua,  the 
details  have  no  special  interest  in  connection  with  our 
present  subject  except  as  appended  in  a  note.*^  Pro- 
gress with  the  wagons  was  naturally  slow,  but  there 

Alonso  del  Rio  Sosa 

Diego  Robledo  Capt.  Tabora 

Francisco  Robledo  Capt.  Francisco  Vaca 

Pedro  Robledo  Varela 

Pedro  Rodriguez  Francisco  Vasquei 

Sebastian  Rodriguez  Jorge  de  la  Vega 

Bartolom^  Romeros  Sec.  Juan  Velarde 

Capt.  Moreno  de  la  Rua  Francisco  Vido 

Capt.  Ruiz  Juan  de  Victoria  Vido 

Juan  Ruiz  ^^K^*  ^^P'^  ^^  Villagri 

Lorenzo  Salado  ViUalba 

Juan  de  Salas  Villaviciosa 

Alonso  Sanchez  Capt.  Juan  de  Zaldfvar 

Cristobal  Sanchez  Capt.  Vicente  de  Zaldivar 

Francisco  Sanchez  All.  Leon  2japata 

Antonio  Sarifiana  Prov.  Zubia 

Juan  de  Segura  Zumaia. 

Serrano 

«  Feb.  7th,  left  the  Conchos;  3  1.  to  La  Tentacion.  8th,  2  1.  to  Agua  del  Li- 
cendio.  9th,  3  1.  to  barrancas.  10th,  3  1.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro,  forded  in  28"  45', 
remaining  a  month,  and  the  padres  arriving  March  3d.  March  11th,  3  1.  to 
Char  COS.  12th,  5  1.  to  Rio  ae  Noinbre  de  Dios.  14th,  back  to  S.  Buena- 
ventura a  short  distance,  whence  I^andin  started  for  Mex.  18th,  3  L  to 
Sicrrazuela  de  las  Hogueras.  19th,  1  1.  to  S.  Jose,  or  Sacramento,  where 
holy  Thursday  was  celebrated  with  creat  ceremonies.  20th,  3  1.  to  Sta  Cruz. 
22d,  3  1.  to  Enciuar  de  la  Resurreccion.  24th,  2  1.  to  Alameda  de  la  Asump- 
cion.  25th,  1  1.  to  Laguna  de  S.  Benito  y  Ojuelos  del  Norte,  a  lake  2  L  in 
circum.  20th,  3  1.  to  Aguase  de  la  Cruz.  27th,  1  1.  to  Puftol  de  Velez  in  lat. 
30^  30th,  2  1.  toAncon  del  Recelo.  31  st,  2  1.  to  fuente  de  S.  Fran,  de 
Paula.  April  l8t-2d,  3  1.  to  Socorro  del  Cielo.  3<l-5th,  6  1.  to  Rio  de  la  Men- 
tira  and  Cienega  de  S.  Isidro  in  about  30''  30'.  7th,  2  1.  to  Alchicubite  de  S. 
Vicente.  8th-9th,  3  1.  to  Cienega  de  la  Conccpcion,  and  beginning  of  the 
sand  dunes.  10th,  1^  1.  to  fucntc  de  S.  Leon  in  lat.  31"*.  11th,  spring  of  S. 
Emenegildo.  12th,  3  1.  to  Bocas  de  los  M6dano8.  19th-20th,  6  1.  to  uie  Rio 
del  Norte  in  3r  30',  river  called  Rio  Bravo  farther  8.  K.  April  28th-May  3d, 
8i  L  up  the  river.  May  4th,  forded  the  river  in  exactly  31**  (not  a  typog. 
error,  for  the  writer  notes  that  they  had  lost  30'  in  goin^  8^  1.1);  they  culed 
the  ford  Vado  de  loe  Puertos;  in  many  leagues  there  is  no  other  way  for 
wagoni. 
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were  no  adventures  or  calamities.  Captain  Landin 
was  despatched  for  Mexico  with  letters  in  the  middle 
of  March.  On  the  20th  of  April  they  reached  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  a  few 
leagues  up  the  river  on  the  western  bank,  Ofiate  pro- 
ceeded with  all  the  complicated  and  curious  cere- 
monial deemed  essential  in  such  cases,  to  take  formal 
Sossession  for  God,  the  king,  and  himself,  of  New 
lexico  "and  all  the  adjoining  provinces,"  as  appears 
from  the  long  and  verbose  act  of  possession  duly  cer- 
tified by  Juan  Perez,  the  royal  escribano,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  friars  and  all  the  army.**  There  were  also 
imposing  religious  ceremonies,  including  mass  in  a 
chapel  built  for  the  occasion,  and  a  sermon  by  the 
padre  comisario;  and  finally  in  the  evening  the  per- 
formance of  an  original  comedy  written  by  Captain 
Far  fan  on  a  subject  connected  with  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico — early  days  of  the  drama,  indeed.** 

**Thifl  acta  is  given  in  fall  by  ViUaffrtl,  p.  129-32;  and  also  in  N,  Mex, 
Tradado,  88-101.  In  this  doc.  Oftate  aUudes  to  the  land's  order  of  April  2, 
'97,  approving  his  appointment;  and  also  names  all  the  fnars  of  his  company. 
Space  does  not  permit  the  translation  of  this  paper  as  a  curiosity. 

^  'Hobo  sermon,  gran  solemnidad  eclesi^lstica  y  scglar,  gran  salva  y  alegrla, 
y  £  la  tarda  comedia.*  N.  Mex.,  Ytin.,  242. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ONATE'S  CONQUEST  CONTIN(JED. 

1598-1599. 

El  Paso  del  Norte — Up  the  Rio  Grande— The  Fmsx  Pueblo  Groitp  at 
Socorro — A  Miracle  at  Puarai — From  Pueblo  to  Pueblo — Obedi- 
ence AND  Vassalaqe — San  Juan  de  LOS  Caballeros,  San  Gabrikl, 
AND  City  of  San  Francisco— Universal  Junta — Distribution  of 
Missionaries — List  of  Towns — Zaldivar's  Trip  to  the  Plains — 
Onate's  South-eastern  Tour — The  Captain-general  Starts  ior  the 
Mar  del  Sur — Subbossion  of  Aooma,  Zuni,  and  the  Moqui  Towns — 
Visit  to  Mines  in  Arizona — Villagra's  Adventures,  Aooma  to 
Zuni — Revolt  of  Acoma — Death  of  Zaldivar  and  Fifteen  Compan- 
ions— Vengeance  of  the  Spaniards — Battle  of  the  Penol — Destruc- 
tion OF  Acoma  and  Slaughter  of  the  Natives — End  ov  the  Epio 
AND  Other  Records. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1598,  only  twenty-five  wiles 
above  the  point  where  they  first  reached  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Spaniards  were  shown  by  natives  a  con- 
venient ford,  and  the  army  crossed  to  the  eastern 
bank.  Tlie  latitude  is  confusedly  given  as  31°  or  31** 
30';  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  "ford  of  the  river 
of  tlie  north  "  was  the  original  El  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
name  that  has  been  retained  ever  since  for  the  locality 
where  the  river  leaves  the  territory  which  is  now 
New  Mexico.  From  the  5th  to  the  20th  the  army 
marched  slowly  up  the  river  on  the  eastern  side  for 
fifteen  and  a  half  leagues,  with  none  but  trivial  inci- 
dents, if  we  except  the  death  of  several  persons  of  the 
colony,  and  without  applying  names  to  localitiea 
Here  Captain  Aguilar  returned  from  an  advance  ex- 
ploration, having  reached  the  first  pueblos  and  entered 
one  of  them  against  the  orders  of  his  chief,  who,  how- 
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ever,  pardoned  him  at  the  intercession  of  his  men. 
Fearing  that  the  natives  might  be  alarmed  and  run 
away  with  their  food  supplies,  Onate  with  the  Zaldi- 
vars,  Villagrd,  padres  Salazar  and  Martinez,  and  fifty 
men/  started  on  the  22d,  and  in  six  days,  26  or  22 
leagues,  reached  the  first  group  of  pueblos,  a  storm 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and  perhaps  an  earthquake 
marking  the  approach,  and  drawing  from  the  padres 
all  the  prayers  of  the  litany. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  distance  of  41  or  38  leagues 
from  El  Paso  confirms  our  identification,  from  the  re- 
ports of  earlier  explorers,  of  the  southernmost  group 
of  pueblos  with  the  Socorro  region  in  latitude  34**; 
and  indeed,  the  pueblo  of  Teipana,  three  leagues  above 
Qualacd  of  the  first  two,  was  now  named  Socorro. 
Besides  these  three  which  are  mentioned  as  occupied, 
there  were  others  abandoned,  but  only  these  two 
names  are  given.  The  natives  gave  a  kind  welcome 
to  the  strangers,  entertained  the  governor  in  their 
towns,  and  furnished  supplies  of  maize,  which  desirable 
*  Socorro*  was  sent  back  to  the  main  camp.  It  was 
the  middle  of  June  when  Onate  and  his  advance  party 
left  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  group  of  towns. 

The  next  advance  up  the  river  was  to  a  small  pueblo 
named  Nueva  Sevilla,  seven  leagues  above  Socorro, 
the  first  in  which  the  soldiers  slept,  and  where  they 
remained  a  week  while  the  Zaldfvars  went  to  explore 
the  Ab6  pueblos,'  and  Villagrd  made  a  tour  in  search 
of  maize.  Then  on  the  22d  of  June  they  went  on  for 
four  leagues  to  a  new  but  abandoned  pueblo,  which  they 

^Oftate,  Cop.  de  CatiOy  303,  says  there  were  70  men;  and  that  one  of  his 
objects  was  to  find  and  arrest  Humafia.  The  force  is  not  given  in  the  Ytine- 
rario. 

'The  purport  of  Ofiate's  narrative,  however,  indicates  less  clearly  than 
those  of  earlier  explorers  a  grouping  of  tho  towns;  but  rather  makes  a  con- 
tinaous  line  of  pueblos  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  1.  The  text  of  the  Ytinei'ario 
leaves  it  slightly  doubtful  whether  the  next  town  was  not  four  instead  of  7  1. 
alxyve  Socorro. 

'  This  is  the  first  mention  of  this  name.  The  ruins  of  AlxS  are  in  about 
lai.  34**  30^,  25  or  30  miles  east  of  the  river,  and  agreeing  very  well  with  the 
indications  of  this  record.  Sevilla  was  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Rio 
Poerco.  The  YtinerariOf  242-53,  is  chiefly  followed  for  this  part  of  the  jour- 
ney, as  Villagri  disposes  of  it  somewhat  briefly. 
Hist.  Abu.  and  M.  Mbx.    9 
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named  San  Juan  Bantista^  aa  they  were  there  oa  (lie 
24th,  or  Saint  John's  day/  Here  the  general  heaid 
of  two  Mexican  Indians  left  by  Caataflo,  and  aCaited 
northward  on  the  25th  in  search  of  them,  readung 
Puruai,  named  San  Antonio,  in  a  joomer  of  sixteen 
leagues.  Here  the  friars  were  lodged  m  a  newly 
painted  room,  and  in  the  morning  they  beheld  on  tM 
walls  life-like  portraits  of  the  martyred  Rodi^prai 
and  Lopez  of  seyenteen  years  ago,  which  the  natives 
had  vainly  tried  to  conceal  with  the  painti  The  two 
Mexicans,  Tom^  and  Cristdbal,  were  presently  brought 
in  from  another  pueblo,  and  they  proved  as  interpreteie 
a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Spaniards  JBefora 
the  end  of  June  they  visited  the  pueblo  of  IVia— noa* 
sibly  Cia — which  they  named  San  Pedro  y  San  FSaolo{ 
and  moved  on  three  leagues  from  Puruai  to  San 
Felipe,  and  thence  four  leagues  to  Guipui,  or  Santo 
Domingo/  This  town  was  made  a  kind  of  headquai^ 
ters  or  capital  for  a  time,  all  of  OAate's  advance  party 
coming  up  apparently;  and  in  this  {vovince  we  ara 
told  was  chosen^  a  convent  named  Asnmpcion,  thoiudi 
nothing  appears  later  about  such  an  institation.  On 
the  4th  of  July  Captain  Juan  de  Zaldlvar  was  sent 
back  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  wagons  and  colonists 
who  had  reached  the  first  pueblos  on  June  26th,  but 
who  did  not  join  the  advance  army  till  August. 

At  Santo  Domingo  on  the  7th  of  July  seven  chief- 
tains  representing  some  thirty-four  pueblos  assembled 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  new  masters  tem- 
poml  and  spiritual.  Tomds  and  Cri8t6bal,  serving  as 
interpreters,  explained  at  great  length  the  material 
prosperity  and  eternal  liappiness  that  must  result  from 


*  S.  Juan  must  have  been  some  distance  below  Isleta^  and  must  not  be 
founded  with  S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros. 

^  Perhaps  S.  Felipe  was  3  1.  beyond  S.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo  instead  of  Punnu; 
or  Sto  Dominffo  4  1.  from  P.  instead  of  from  S.  Felipe.  Elsewhere  in  tiia 
Yttnerario  Sto  Domingo  is  said  to  be  6  1.  from  P.  Not  much  importance  can 
l)e  attached  to  exact  distances  in  those  records.  Clearly  S.  Felipe  and  Sto 
Domingo  correspond  with  those  still  so  called,  though  it  is  not  certain  thift 
the  sites  were  not  slightly  chanffod  in  the  next  century. 

' '  Se  elixid  convento  ae  la  aavocacion  de  Nra  Sra  de  la  Asampcion.'  TUm,^ 
254.    Perhaps  it  should  be  *  se  erigid^'  *^  ^^  instead  of  choeen. 
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being  'good/  and  submitting  cheerfully  to  Felipe  II. 
and  Grod,  as  contrasted  with  present  disaster  and  fu- 
ture damnation  inseparably  connected  with  refusal; 
and  the  chiefs,  disposed  to  be  friendly  or  fearing  the 
strangers'  guns  and  horses,  even  if  they  had  some  lin- 
gering doubts  respecting  the  political  and  doctrinal 
theories  presented,  humbly  kneeled  and  swore  the  re- 

3uired  allegiance,  as  was  duly  recorded  in  a  ponderous 
ocument.^  On  July  9th  the  army  left  tlie  pueblo  of 
Bove,  or  San  Ildefonso,®  and  in  two  days,  or  ten 
leagues—the  wagons  going  by  a  longer  route  of  six- 
teen leagues  via  San  Mdrcos — to  Caypa,  or  San  Juan, 
doubtless  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  pueblo  still 
bearing  the  name  near  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Rio  Chama  just  above  latitude  36^  From  the 
courtesy  of  the  people —especially  after  much -needed 
rain  had  been  produced  by  the  padres'  prayers — this 
town  was  soon  called  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  and 
for  several  years  was  the  Spanish  capital,  or  centre  of 
operations.  The  name  San  Gabriel  was  also  applied 
by  the  friars  to  their  establishment  here,  or  more  prob- 
ably to  another  pueblo  not  far  distant.^ 

*  Ohedkneia  y  VcucMaje  d  8u  Magettad  por  Ion  indios  de  Santo  Domingo  (July 

7,  1^^98),  in  N,  Mex»  Traslado,  101-^.  As  there  were  several  similar  acts  a 
little  later,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  name  the  pueblos  together  in  a  sub- 
sequent note. 

*  Of  their  goins  from  Sto  Dom.  to  S.  Dd.  nothing  is  said,  nor  is  the  dis- 
tance mentioned;  out  it  would  seem  that  S.  nd.  may  have  been  much  nearer 
to  Sto  Donu  than  the  pueblo  now  called  S.  Bd.,  else  the  distance  of  10  1.  to 

8.  Juan  would  be  inexplicable. 

*  Both  in  the  Ytmerario  and  in  OfUUe,  Cop.  de  Curta^  304,  the  distance  is 
given  as  61  1.  from  the  point  where  0.  originally  left  the  wagons  far  south  of 
Socorro,  and  this  corresponds  nearly  enough  with  the  actual  distance  from  a 

Joint  just  above  lat.  m*  to  one  just  above  36^  The  place  is  often  called  S. 
nan  Bantista,  but  must  be  distinct  from  the  southern  pueblo  originally  so 
named.  Davis'  statement,  Span,  Conq.,  289,  that  the  name  '  de  los  Caballeros ' 
originated  from  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  the  natives  during  the  great  re- 
Tolt  of  the  next  century,  though  founded  on  several  early  statements,  is  an 
error.  Several  early  writers  speak  of  the  villa  de  San  Gabriel,  and  indeed 
Zaldlrar  so  calls  the  Span,  heaaquarters  in  1602.  N,  Mex.,  Mem.,  198.  Tor- 
qaemada  and  others  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter  state  that  the  Spaniards  es- 
tablished themselves  at  S.  Gabriel  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  smaller 
stream.  Sslmeron  and  Niel  locate  it  between  the  Zama,  or  Chama,  and  Rio 
Grande.  In  the  Arch.  N.  Mfx.,  158,  the  ruins  of  S.  Gabriel  are  mentioned 
as  on  the  Chama  6  L  above  its  mouth.  S.  Gabriel  del  Yunque,  in  EsraUinte 
Carta,  116,  recalls  Coronado's  Yunque  Yunque.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the 
•nbaeqnent  distrib.  of  friars  in  Sept.,  S.  Gabriel  is  named  as  distinct  from  S. 
Joan. 
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From  San  Juan  on  the  13th  Onate  went  to  Pica- 
ries,  or  San  Buenaventura,  six  leagues;  and  thence 
six  leagues  farther  to  Taos,  or  San  Miguel,  or  Tay- 
beron,  the  northern  limit.  Returning  to  San  Juan 
he  went  to  San  Ildefonso  on  the  20th,  and  thence  five 
leagues  east  to  San  Mdrcos  next  day,  and  the  next  to 
San  Cristobal. ^^  On  the  24th  and  26th  he  went  to 
Pecos,  or  Santiago,^^  by  way  of  Glisteo,  or  Santa  Ana; 
returning  to  San  Crist6bal  and  San  Mdrcos  on  the 
26th,  and  next  day  going  down  to  Santo  Domingo, 
where  the  main  company  from  below  under  Saldivar 
arrived  the  same  day.  From  the  2d  to  the  7th  of 
August  Onate  made  a  tour  by  way  of  the  great  pueblo 
of  Tria — probably  Cia — to  the  great  one  of  the  Emenes 
or  Jemes,  visiting  also  some  others  of  the  eleven 
pueblos  in  that  province,  and  finding  some  hot  sulphur 
springs.  Having  returned  to  Santo  Domingo,  he 
went  up  to  San  Ildefonso  on  the  9th,  and  next  day 
probably  arrived  at  San  Juan.^'^ 

It  was  the  next  day  after  this  arrival,  or  the  11th 
of  August,  that  work  was  begun  on  the  ditches  re- 
quired to  bring  water  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
which  it  was  determined  to  found,  some  1,500  Indians 
assembling  to  aid  iu  the  labor.  I  believe  that  the  site 
of  this  intended  city  was  at  or  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  San  Juan,  and  not  at  Santa  Fe,  where  the  city 
was  really  built  in  later  years.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  it,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  progress  of  the  work  was  soon  interrupted  by 
troubles  presently  to  be  noticed;  or  the  water- works 

*•  S.  Cri8tdl)al  and  S.  Marcos  belonged  apparently  to  the  Kamb^  and  Tesn- 
quc  group  north  of  Sta  Fe,  yet  in  later  vears  they  seem  to  have  been  soath 
and  Hgiiiii  north  of  Sta  Fe.  They  inay  be  the  pueblos  so  named  by  GastaAo, 
as  Ot\:ito  had  au  Ind.  girl  of  S.  Cristd1>al  carried  away  by  C;  and  near  S. 
Marcos  certain  mines,  called  de  Escalante,  are  mentioned  as  by  C. 

"  Pe«lro  Orcz,  a  native  of  Pecos  carried  away  by  Espcjo,  had  died;  bat 
Brother  Juan  do  Bios  of  O/s  band  had  learned  the  langnage,  and  he  later 
■ettlcil  here. 

*'The  diary  is  not  clear  for  the  10th,  there  1)eing  apparently  an  omissioii 
of  the  doings  of  that  day.  Except  for  what  follows  about  the  new  city  thii 
woald  have  no  importance,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  went 
loS.  Joan. 
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may  have  been  completed  for  San  Juan,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season 
when  a  change  of  site  was  found  desirable.  I  find 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  date  the  founding  of  Santa 
F6  from  1598."  While  San  Francisco  was  to  be  the 
name  of  the  new  city,  San  Pablo  was  chosen  by 
the  Indians  as  the  general  patron  of  the  territory. 
The  last  of  the  colonists  and  wagons  arrived  on  the 
18thy  and  thus  all  were  reunited  at  San  Juan  de  los 
Caballeros.  A  few  days  later  a  mutinous  plot  of  cer- 
tain soldiers,  including  apparently  Captain  Aguilar, 
was  revealed,  hut  the  governor  was  moved  by  tears 
and  supplications  to  grant  a  general  pardon/*  From 
August  23d  to  September  7th  a  church  was  built,  and 
dedicated  on  the  8th  with  great  ceremonies  termi- 
nating with  a  sham  battle  between  Christians  and 
Moora  There  was  a  week  of  general  sports  at  this 
time  which  brought  in  a  large  number  of  natives  from 
all  directions,  some  of  them  coming,  as  the  poet  tells 
us,  as  spies  to  study  the  invaders'  strength. 

A  *  universal  junta  de  toda  la  tierra'  was  held  at 
San  Juan  on  the  9th  of  September,  on  which  occasion 
the  native  chiefs,  including  representatives  of  pueblos 

"  *  Se  empeaS  la  saca  del  asua  para  la  ciudad  de  nuestro  Padre  Sant  Fran- 
CMOO.'  A",  j/cc,  THn.,  262.  In  Id.,  Traslado,  110,  *la  cibdad  de  Sant  Fran- 
ciflco  de  lofl  Espafioles  que  al  presente  se  edifican '  is  included  with  S.  Juan  in 
th«  miaaionary  field  of  P.  Salazar  in  the  distribution  of  Sept.  9th;  and  this  is 
cited  by  Bandelier,  HisL  Irdrod.,  19,  as  'documentary  evidence  regarding  the 
establiahment  of  Sta  Fe,'  though  it  does  not  follow  that  B.  really  opposes  my 
view  of  the  matter.  That  the  writer  of  the  Ytinerario,  after  carefully  noting 
Oflate*8  toor  through  the  Sta  Fe  region  and  return  to  S.  Juan,  should  have  re- 
ferred to  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  new  city  the  next  day,  having  in  mind  a 
site  25  or  30  miles  away,  with  no  preliminary  record  of  choosing  the  site,  etc., 
is  as  improbable  as  that  a  city  at  ota  Fe  in  process  of  construction  should  liave 
escaped  all  mention  for  10  years  or  more;  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  strange 
in  the  record  if  the  meaning  is  that  the  city  was  to  be  at  S.  Juan,  since  the 
work  may  have  gone  on  slowly  for  years  or  its  suspensiou  during  the  later 
troubles  have  left  no  record.  Since  writing  what  precedes  I  find  in  IV^imf^r, 
CArouL,  101,  the  following,  which  settles  the  question:  From  S.  Juan  de  los 
Caballeros  are  in  sight  (1080-91)  the  *edificios  de  la  villa  de  S.  Gabriel, 
primera  fundacion  que  se  pasd  4  Sta  Fe  d  la  otra  parte  del  rio.  * 

**  Over  45  men  were  concerned,  ace.  to  Oflaie,  Cop.  Cartas  304.  Four  men 
subsequently  ran  away  for  the  *tierra  de  paz,'  with  a  band  of  horses;  but 
Villagri  and  Marquez  went  in  pursuit,  hanged  two  of  the  men,  and  recovered 
the  animals,  going  as  V.  claims  in  14  days  to  Sta  Barbara;  and  indeed  Oflate, 
905,  says  that  they  wrote  to  the  viceroy  from  Sta  B.  They  started  Sept  12th, 
and  returned  early  in  Nov. 


•> 
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and  provinces  that  had  before  submitted  and  many 
others,  renewed  their  formal  submission,  after  listen- 
ing to  a  new  explanation  of  the  system  by  which 
the  Almighty  was  represented  in  New  Mexico  en  lo 
temporal  through  the  king  by  Ofiate,  and  en  lo  espiri- 
tual  through  the  pope  by  the  padre  comisario  Martiness. 
They  also  expressed  the  joy  with  which  they  would 
receive  the  fidars  at  their  pueblos  as  spiritual  teachers 
and  masters,  after  listening  to  the  cheering  assurance 
that  if  they  refused  or  disobeyed  the  padres  they 
would  all  be  burned  alive,  besides  burning  later  in 
hell.  Villagrd  tells  us,  however,  that  while  they 
readily  submitted  to  the  king,  they  very  sensibly  told 
the  padre  comisario  that  so  far  as  the  new  faith  was 
concerned  they  had  no  objection  to  adopting  it,  if  after 
proper  instruction  they  found  it  desirable,  adding 
naively  that  of  course  he  would  not  wish  them  to  em- 
brace a  faith  they  did  not  fully  understand !  There- 
uix)n  Martinez  proceeded  to  apportion  the  pueblos 
among  his  co-laborers.^^ 

In  my  narrative  of  earlier  entradas  I  have  given  in 
text  or  notes  all  the  pueblo  names  mentioned  by  the 
successive  explorers,  with  such  comments  as  seemed 
necessary  to  show  their  identity.  In  the  records  of 
Onate's  conquest,  and  especially  in  the  acts  of  obedierir 
cia  y  vasallaje  and  distribution  of  friars,  these  names 
are  very  numerous,  and  doubtless  in  many  instances 
very  inaccurate  as  written  or  printed;  yet  I  have 
deemed  it  desirable  to  preserve  them ;  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  reader  and  student  I  append  them  in  com- 
pact form,  adding  all  the  names  that  appear  in  earlier 
narratives.  Identification  is  in  most  cases,  so  far  as 
individual  pueblos  are  concerned,  impossible;  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  left  with  which  to  identify  them,  and 
I  make  no  attempt  at  arbitrary  location  on  my  maps, 
though  all  existing  data  of  distance,  direction,  etc., 
will   be  found   in  these  chapters.     Fortunately,  the 

*^  Obedienaa  y  VfuaUaje  d  Su  MageHad  por  los  indioa  del  PuMo  de  San  Juim 
BavMa  (Sept.  9,  *98),  in  A^.  Mex.,  TrasUido,  108-17,  including  the  distriba- 
tum  of  the  miadonariee.    Also  Villagrd,  Hist,  N.  Mex,,  152-^,  with  leas  detaiU. 
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identity  by  groups  or  leading  pueblos  presents  few 
difficulties,  and  in  nearly  every  group  a  few  names 
have  survived  to  modem  times.  The  towns  in  the 
sixteenth  century  occupied  the  same  general  range  of 
territory  as  in  the  nineteenth ;  but  most  of  them  were 
destroyed  in  the  seventeenth,  and  many  of  those  re- 
maining were  moved   from  their  original  sites. ^^     I 

^  The  body  of  what  follows  is  from  the  Ohedkncku  of  the  N,  Mex,,  TroB- 
tada,  items  in  parentheses  being  from  the  Ytinerario,  Villagri's  narrative, 
and  other  doc.  relating  to  Ofiate's  expedition;  while  notes  from  earlier  ezpedi- 
tioiis  and  comments  are  enclosed  in  orackets. 

Under  care  of  Fr.  Francisco  de  S.  Miguel,  prov.  of  the  Pecos  (Santiago) 
with  the  7  pneblos  of  the  eastern  Oi^n^^  and  the  Vaqnero,  or  wild  tribes,  of 
that  region  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  pueblos  of  the  'gran  salina'  behind 
the  sierra  of  Pumay;  and  besides  the  pueblos  of  Quanquiz,  Hohot^  Xonaltis, 
Xatol,  Xaimela,  A^gey,  Cuzi,  Cizentetpi,  Acoli,  Abbo  (Ab6),  Apena,  Axauti, 
AmaTa,  Coona,  Dhio,  Alle,  Atuyama,  and  Chein;  and  the  3  great  pneblos  of 
the  Jnmanas,  or  '  rayados  *  called  in  their  language  Atripuy,  Genobey,  Que- 
lotetrey,  and  Pataotrey.  In  the  Obediencia  of  Oct.  12th  we  have  also  in  this 
&  ■.  region  the  prov.  of  Oiedlo  with  the  pueblos  of  Acoloctl,  Cuzayi  [Cusi 
abore]^  Jnnetre,  and  Paico;  and  in  the  Ohed,  of  Oct.  17th  those  of  Cueldce, 
Xenopn^  Patasoe,  and  Aba  [Coronado  calls  Pecos  CHcnye,  Cicuio,  Cicuique, 
Ticaiqne,  Heniqne,  or  Acuique,  not  naming  others  in  the  region.  Bodrignes 
mentions  prov.,  or  valleys,  of  Cam4  with  6  pneblos,  and  Asay,  or  Osay,  with 
5,  somewhere  in  the  8.  K.  Espejo  names  the  prov.  of  Tamos — Tanos — one  of 
its  pneblos  being  called  Ciquique,  or  Pecos;  and  also  the  prov.  of  Maffuas,  or 
Kagrias,  of  1 1  pueblos  N.  E.  of  the  Tiguas.  Sayaqu^  appears  on  Jeffeiy *8 
sUm.]  Glisteo,  or  Sta  Ana,  is  named  iu  the  Ytin,  [In  all  this  eastern  region 
of  about  40  pueblos  alluded  to  we  have  in  modem  times  onlv  the  ruius  Pecos, 
Galisteo,  Abd,  Gran  Quivira,  and  various  scattered  heaps  of  nameless  ruins.] 

Ft.  Jnan  Claros,  prov.  of  the  Chinas,  or  Tiguas,  and  pueblos  of  Napeya 

and  Tnchiamas,  and  that  of  Pura  with  the  4  *  consecutive  '  down  the  river, 

that  of  Poxen,  Puardy  (S.  Antonio),  Trimati,  Guayotri,  Acacafuf,  Henicohio, 

Vareato  'with  all  its  subjects  to  Puardy  up  and  down  the  Rio  del  Norte '(?); 

also  the  prov.  of  Xala^,  the  prov.  of  Mohoqui  (?),  and  the  prov.  of  the  Atripuy 

down  the  river  with  its  pueulos  which  are  Preguey,  Tuzahe,  Aponitre,  Vu- 

mahein,  Qui£po,  Trelaquepii,  Cunquilipinoy,  CaJciati,  Aauicato,  Encaauiagual- 

caca,    Quialpo,   Trelagfi,  Pesquis,  Ayqui,   Yancomo,   Teyaxa,   Qualacti  (2d 

paeblo  comms  from  s.,  ace.  to  Ttin.),  Texa,  Amo,  on  'this  side  *  [west?]  of 

the  river;  anilon  the  other,  Pencoana,  Quiomaquf,  Peixol<5e,  Zumaque,  Teey- 

traan,  Preguey  [see  above,  repeated],  Canocan,  Pevtre,  Qui-Ubaco,  Tohol, 

Gantensapu^  Tercao,  PoloocA,  Treyey,  Queelquelii,  Atepira,  Tnila,  Treypual, 

Tecahanqualah^mo,  Pilopue,  Penjeactl,  Teypam^  (Teipana,  or  Socorro,  3  1. 

above  Qualacti),  and  Trenaqucl  '  de  la  mesilla '  which  is  the  1st  pueblo  coming 

from  Mexico.     (Which  of  these  were  the  ones  called  Nueva  So  villa  and  8. 

Jnan  Bautista  in  the  Ttin.  does  not  appear.)     In  the  Obed.  of  July  7th  the 

Chigua  pueblos  named  are  Paniete,  Piaqui,  Axoytre,  Piamato,  Quioyaco,  and 

Camitre,  or  at  least  these  were  under  the  captain  of  the  Chiguas.     [Niza's 

Totonteac  may  possibly  have  been  the  Tigua  prov.'     Coronado  wintered  in 

Tiguex,  Tihuex,  or  Tihueq,  a  prov.  of  12  or  15  pueblos;  and  visited  Tutahaco, 

a  prov.  of  8  pueblos  down  the  river  in  the  Isleta  region;  also  4  towns  in  the 

Socorro  region  not  named,  which  were  also  mentioned  without  being  named 

by  Rodriguez  and  Espejo.     R.'s  visit  1st  shows  the  name  Puaray  or  Puara; 

and  E.  names  the  pueblo  of  Puara,  I*uala,  or  Poalas,  one  of  16  in  the  prov.  of 

Tiguas.     It  is  not  prol^ablo  that  a  single  one  of  these  GO  pueblos  of  the  south - 

em  section  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  is  still  standing,  though  there  are  a  few 

ai  later  origin]. 
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have  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  pueblos,  about  170, 
is  greatly  exaggerated  through  a  confounding  of 
names  pertaining  to  towns,  tribes,  and  chieftaina 

Fr.  Juan  de  Robos,  prov.  of  the  Cheres,  or  Cherechos  (Hores)  [Qaeres. 
The  name  Querechos  is  applied  by  Coronado  and  Espejo  to  wild  tribes  in  the 
east  and  west]  with  tho  pueblos  of  the  Castixes,  or  S.  Felipe  and  Comitre» 
Sto  Domingo  or  Guipui,  Alipoti,  Chochiti  or  Cochiti;  that  of  the  Cienega  de 
Carabajal;  S.  Marcos,  S.  Cnstdbal,  Sta  Ana,  Ojana,  Quipana,  del  Puerto,  and 
Pueblo  Qucmado.  In  the  Obed.  of  July  7th  are  also  named  Tamy,  Acogiya^ 
Cachichi,  Yates,  and  Tipotf.  (Villagri  gives  the  Quercs  prov.  to  P.  Zamora, 
omitting  Rosas.)  [Coronado  names  Quirix,  or  Quivix,  a  prov.  of  7  pueblos. 
Espejo  calls  it  Quires  with  5  pueblos  Castafto  calleil  it  Quereses,  naming 
one  of  the  towns  Sto  Domingo,  perhaps  the  same  so  called  by  Ofiate,  and  alao 
S.  Mircos,  S.  Lticas,  an<l  S.  Cristdbal.  Pueblos  still  standing  in  tfau  region, 
the  Rio  Grande  valley,  in  about  lat.  35**  3(y,  retain  the  names  of  Sta  Ana,  S. 
Felipe,  Sto  Domingo,  and  Cochitf,  some  of  them  perhaps  identical  wl^  those 
of  the  16th  century.] 

Fr.  Cristobal  (Ic  Salazar,  prov.  of  the  Teptlas  (Teffuas,  ace.  to  Villagril) 
[Tehuas],  with  the  pueblos  of  Triapl,  Triaque,  8.  Ildefonso  or  Bove,  Sta 
Clara,  San  Juan  [de  los  Caballeros]  or  Caypa,  S.  Gabriel,  Trovmaxiaquino, 
Xiomato,  Axol,  Camitria,  Quiotrdco,  and  tne  city  of  S.  Francisoo  *qne  se 
edifican.'  [Coronado  calls  the  prov.  Yuque-Yunque  with  6  towns;  and  his 
Ximera,  or  Ximeua,  with  Silos  and  other  abandoned  villages  may  have  been 
in  this  region.  B^pejo  calls  the  province  or  the  eastern  part  of  it  Ubates  or 
Hubates.  Of  the  10  or  11  Tehua  pueblos,  the  names  of  S.  Juan,  Sta  Clara, 
and  S.  Ildefonso  still  remain  in  this  district,  and  of  the  same  prov.  are  the 
towns  of  Nanibe,  Pujuaque,  and  Tesuque.] 

Fr.  Francisco  de  Zamora,  prov.  of  the  Picurfes,  with  all  the  Apaches  3C. 
and  w.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  also  prov.  of  the  Taos  with  pueblos  in  that 
region  and  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Taos  was  also  odled  Tayberon 
and  S.  Miguel;  and  Picurfes  was  S.  Buenaventura.  [Coronado  called  Taos 
Braba,  Uraba,  or  Yuraba;  and  his  Acha  prov.  in  this  region  was  possibly 
Picurles.] 

Fr.  Alonso  de  Lugo,  prov.  of  the  Enimes  (Em^s)  [Jemes],  and  the  pueblos 
of  Yjar,  (ruayogula,  Mecaatrfa,  Quiustd,  Ceca,  Potre,  Trea[Cia?],  Gnatitruti, 
Catrdo;  and  the  Ai)ades  [Apaches]  and  Cocoyes  of  the  sierra  and  region.  In 
the  Ofted.  of  July  7th,  the  Emmcs  pueblos  are  called  Yxcaguayo,  Quiamera^ 
Fia,  Quinsta,  Lccca,  Poze,  Fiapuze,  Friyti,  and  Caatri.  [If,  as  seems  likely, 
these  are  different  spellings  of  the  same  9  pueblos,  our  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  these  doc.  is  considerably  shaken.  Coronado  mentions  the  prov. 
of  Hemes  with  7  towns,  and  that  of  Aguas  Calientes  with  3.  Elspejo  calls 
the  prov.  that  of  the  Emexes,  Emeges,  or  Amejes.  The  pueblo  of  Jemes 
still  stands,  but  not  on  its  original  site.] 

Fr.  Andres  Corchado,  prov.  of  Trias,  or  Trios,  with  pueblos  of  Tamaya, 
Yacco,  Toajgua,  and  Pelchin.  In  the  Obed.  of  July  7th  are  named  Comitre 
ami  Ayquiyu,  with  Triati  and  Pequen,  perhaps  in  this  region.  Corchado's 
district  lay  westward  from  tlie  *  cran  pueblo  *  of  Tria  or  S.  Pedro  y  S.  Pablo 
(Zia,  Villatjrd.)  [Cia,  called  Chia  l)y  Coronado.  Perhaps  tho  Tlascala  of  Rod- 
riguez. Sia,  or  Siay,  of  EdjMjjo,  the  cai)ital  of  the  prov.  of  Punames,  Pu- 
mames,  or  Cunames  of  5  pueblos.]  Also  Acoraa,  OlteiL  of  Oct.  27th.  [PossiMv 
Nizas  prov.  of  Acus  or  Marata,  Coronado's  Acuco,  or  Coco.  Espejo  s 
Acoma.  If  this  pueblo  could  l)e  located  in  the  early  times  farther  v.  than  its 
present  site,  say  on  the  Puerco  about  lat.  35°  30*,  it  would  agree  better  with 
the  records;  but  I  find  no  evidence  of  a  chance,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
poftol  site  render  a  change  improbable,  though  not  imiKMsible.]  Also  Zufki, 
or  Truni — Oftfd.  of  Nov.  9th — a  prov.  of  6  pueblos,  Aguicobi  or  Aguscobi, 
Canabi,  Coaqueria,  Halonacpi,  Macjuiui,  and  Aguinsa.  Ofted.  of  Nov.  9th. 
n^ixa's  prov.  of  Cibola  with  7  pueblos,  one  of  them  Abacus.  Coronado  s 
piboUy  with  2  of  the  7  towns  named  Granada  and  Muzaque,  perhaps  the 
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After  the  genera!  assembly  and  its  attendant  fes- 
tivities, Vicente  Zaldlvar  was  seat  with  fifty  men  to 
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Macaqai  above.  Eipejo'a  Zuni,  Zuny,  Ami^,  or  Ami,  odo  of  the  faiwiis  being 
Ajuico.]  Alaotheprov.  of  MohoceorMohoqui— O/wf.  of  Nnv.  15th— with  its 
pneUoi  of  Moboqui,  Kaybe,  XumupOiiul,  Cuunrabl,  ami  Eaptriozi  the  captaiiiB 
of  which,  perhaps  confujed  with  the  pueblo  immee,  were  Paiiuuiiii,  HuyiiiKun, 
Xnynuxi,  Patigni,  anil  Aguatuybi.  Ohtd.  of  Nov.  15th.  [The  iiioiTem 
- „f  n,^  1  \A,^„-.  t =      \'„4     o ,.  i     —  "     ■'        "' 


towns.  Bapejo's  Mahoce,  or  Mohace,  with  5  towns,  one  of  them  AK<>al<i,  or 
Ziguato;  other  puebloa  of  Deziagualx:*,  fi^ispe,  Comupavl,  Miijaiiani,  and 
OuJla  being  mentioned  in  connectinn  with  hia  cxped.J 

Other  jmebloa  named  in  the  OM.  of  July  7tli  with  no  indication  of  Incaliljy, 
■od  not  named  in  the  diitribntion  of  friaja,  are  Aychini,  Bagnacat,  Xutu, 
TBcaopi,  Acatagoa,  Ytri^  and  Atica. 
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explore  the  buffalo  plains  of  the  east,  with  no  results 
of  a  geographic  or  historic  nature  worth  noticing  here. 
Some  petty  adventures  among  the  roving  bands  of 
natives,  the  shooting  of  the  first  bull  by  the  valiant 
major,  and  a  grand  buffalo  hunt  with  brilliant  but  not 
very  successful  efforts  to  capture  some  of  the  clbolas 
alive,  claim,  however,  at  the  hands  of  our  poet  chron- 
icler more  space  than  the  annalist  can  devote  to  theuL 
Zaldivar's  absence  was  from  September  10th  to  No- 
vember 8th,  and  he  found  traces  of  the  expedition  of 
Bonilla  and  Humana.  His  course  was  probably  north- 
east. In  October  O&ate  made  a  tour  to  the  salinas 
eastward  of  Pecos,  and  thence  south  to  Ab6  and 
the  Jumana  territory,  the  formal  submission  of  the 
pueblo  groups  being  on  the  12th  and  17th,  and  he 
returned  about  the  20th  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  23d  of  October  the  general  started  from 
Puarai  on  a  western  tour,  accompanied  by  Padre 
Martinez;  and  four  days  later  received  the  obediencia 
of  Acoma.  Here  according  to  Villagrd  he  had  a  nar- 
row escape  without  knowing  it  at  the  time.  Zutnea- 
pan,  a  chief  who  had  not  been  invited  to  the  conference 
at  San  Juan,  had  harangued  the  people  from  the  house- 
tops, and  urged  them  not  to  yield  to  the  haughty 
Castillos.^"  He  had  some  success  at  first,  but  wiser 
counsels  prevailed  when  his  son  Zutancaljx)  and  the 
venerable  Chumpo — 120  years  of  age — had  made  the 
people  understand  how  very  difficult  it  would  be  to 
defeat  the  valiant  strangers,  and  the  utter  ruin  that 
must  result  to  Acoma  in  the  case  of  failure.  Still 
Zutucapan  gained  a  following,  and  a  secret  plan  was 
made  by  twelve  conspirators  to  kill  Oiiate  in  an  estufa, 
which  on  one  pretence  or  another  he  was  to  be  induced 
to  visit.  The  adelantado  with  his  small  force  arrived, 
was  satisfied  with  his  friendly  reception,  and  was 
filled  with  admiration  at  sight  of  the  penol  town  with 
its  wonderful  natural  strength  and  defensive  works. 

'^  So  the  S|>an.  were  generally  called  by  the  N.  Mexicans.  The  nAme  it  a 
oomptioii  ot  Caatellanod. 
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One  of  the  twelve  invited  Ofiate  to  see  something 
very  curious,  but  he  cautiously  and  fortunatel}^  de- 
clined to  enter  the  fatal  estufa.  The  formal  submis- 
sion of  the  pueblo  having  been  received,  the  little 
army  continued  its  march  westward  to  Zufii  and  to 
Mohoqui,  where  formal  submission  was  rendered  by  the 
native  chieftains  on  the  9th  and  15th  of  November. ^^ 
Of  Oftate's  western  explorations  in  what  is  now 
Arizona  we  know  but  little.  He  was  everywhere 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  natives,  who  held  grand 
hunts  to  furnish  diversion  and  game  for  their  guests. 
A  party  under  captains  Farfan  and  Quesada  were 
sent  out  from  Moqui  in  search  of  mines,  which  were 
found  in  a  pleasant,  well-watered  country  some  thirty 
leagues  westward,  perhaps  in  the  same  region  pre- 
viously explored  by  Espejo.^*  There  were  also  salt 
deposits,  and  according  to  Villagrd  pearl-oyster  shells, 
which  caused  a  belief  that  the  coast  was  not  far  dis- 
tant- The  general  had  intended  to  reach  the  ocean  on 
this  tour,  and  soon  after  starting  had  sent  orders  to 
Juan  Zaldivar  to  turn  over  the  command  at  San  Juan 
to  his  brother  Vicente  as  soon  as  the  latter  should 
arrive  from  the  plains,  and  to  join  his  general  in  the 

*»  y.  Mex.,  Traslado,  132-41.  In  the  Ytin.  it  is  stated  that  0.  like  Espejo 
foonil  at  the  Zufii  towns,  not  only  crosses,  but  Mex.  Ind.  left  by  Corouado. 

^*  It  may  be  well  to  give  the  itin.  from  Puarai  (near  BemaUllo  or  Sandia) 
to  Acoma.  Zufii,  Moqui,  and  the  mines  as  follows:  w.  4  1.  to  Torrente  do  los 
Alamos,  half-way  between  beini;  the  Arroyo  de  los  Mimbres;  7  1.  to  Manan- 
tial  de  la  Barranca,  and  2  1.  (apparently,  for  the  text  is  confusing)  to  Acoma. 
(It  18  difficult  to  make  this  agree  with  the  present  location  of  Acoma  with  re- 
spect to  Sandia;  and  here,  as  in  many  earlier  statements,  we  are  tempted  to 
locate  A.  much  farther  north. 

From  the  Pefiol  de  Acoma  4  1.  to  source  of  the  Kio  de  Mala  Nueva;  8  1.  to 
Agua  de  la  Pefia;  4  1.  to  *  agua  que  va  a  Juni '  (source  of  Zufii  River  ?),  where 
are  3  mined  pueblos;  3  1.  to  1st  Zufii  pueblo,  there  being  G  within  a  space  of 
3  L,  and  a  famous  Salina  de  Grano  9  1.  east  (?). 

From  Zufii,  6  L  to  Cienffuilla;  6  1.  to  Manantialejos;  5  1.  to  1st  Moqui 
town;  3  L  to  2d  pueblo;  4  1.  to  4th,  via  3d.  These  towns  are  the  eastern 
(western  ?)  limit  oi  settlements  found  down  to  Dec.  20,  '98  (which  may  mean 
that  O.  remained  here  till  that  date,  or  some  of  his  party). 

From  Moqui,  6  1.  w.  to  Fuentecilla  de  los  Medanos;  3  1.  to  Rio  de  la  Ala- 
meria;  3  1.  to  foot  of  the  Sierra  sin  Agua;  2  1.  to  E^tauque  del  Pinal;  2.^  1.  to 
rancheria  <]e  los  Gandules;  6  1.  in  the  nits  to  Agua  (lei  Valle;  2  1.  to  ran- 
cheria  de  los  Cnizados;  3  1.  to  the  valley  of  partridges,  magueys,  with  a  fine 
river;  4  1.  to  3d  river,  and  2  1.  to  4th,  both  large  streams;  thence  to  the 
mines  and  hot  springs,  no  distance  given.  Here  the  Ytin.  terminates 
abruptly  with  p.  276;  but  later  events  at  Acoma  are  given  on  previous 
pages.     This  western  derrotero  is  an  addition  without  dates. 
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west  with  thirty  men.  But  trouble  occurred,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  connection  with  the  carrying-out  of  these 
orders,  and  the  Mar  del  Sur  had  to  wait. 

We  have  seen  that  captains  VillaCTd  and  Marquez 
had  in  September  been  sent  south  m  pursuit  of  de- 
serters. They  returned  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  former  started  alone  with  his  horse  and 
dog  to  join  his  leader  and  report  the  success  of  his 
mission.  At  Acoma  he  was  so  closely  questioned  by 
Zutucapan  that  his  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  he 
refused  to  dismount.  Stating  that  a  large  Spanish 
force  was  not  far  behind,  and  pleading  urgent  haste  to 
overtake  the  general,  he  hurried  on ;  and  sleeping  that 
night  by  the  wayside  he  awoke  in  a  snow-storm.  Soon 
he  fell  into  a  pitfall  that  the  treacherous  natives  had 
prepared  for  him,  left  his  horse  dead  therein,*^  and 
plodded  on  through  the  snow  on  foot,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  reverse  his  boots,  with  a  view  to  mislead 
pursuers.  After  suftering  intensely  from  hunger  for 
several  days,  at  last  he  killed  his  dog  for  food,  but  as 
the  faithful  animal  with  the  life-torrent  pouring  from 
his  side  turned  to  lick  the  hand  of  his  slayer,  Villagrd 
had  no  heart  to  eat  the  food  obtained  at  such  a  cost.** 
Soon  after,  when  just  ready  to  perish,  he  was  rescued 
by  three  of  Onate's  men  who  were  searching  for  lost 
horses  in  the  Zuni  region.  At  the  same  time  his 
pursuers — possibly  imaginary — came  up,  but  thinking 
the  main  force  near  at  hand  dared  not  attack.^ 


*•  The  l>e8t  of  historians,  even  poets,  leave  now  and  then  a  point  obscnre. 
Perha|)s  the  author,  if  ho  were  8tiU  living,  might  reconcile  the  death  of  his 
horse  III  the  pitfall  with  an  earlier  statement  that  at  the  time  of  writins  he 
8till  had  the  nohlo  charger  that  lM)re  him  on  this  joumev  !  A  small  wooacat 
in  cvuinection  with  V/s  tH>rtrait  ou  the  frvmti^pieoe  is  mtended,  as  close  ez- 
atiiiiiation  loads  mo  to  boliovo,  to  represent  this  adventure  in  the  pit.  It  cer- 
tainly represents  nothini;  else. 

-^  In  tlie  interests  of  history,  and  to  the  sacritioe  of  sentiment,  I  must  add 
that  the  ^*'ant  of  a  tiro  to  o*H>k  the  dog  w;uj  not  without  influence  on  the  poet*8 
decision,     lie  hid  ni>t  thought  of  this  wljon  he  did  the  cmel  deed ! 

"-"-It  must  Ik?  noted  that  aoc.  t*>  tlio  Ytin'rrirh,  267,  275,  Capt.  Marques 
was  the  mau  who  nuulo  this  trip,  leaving  Puarai  Nov.  4th,  and  reaching  Zn&i 
half  dead  with  cold  and  lumgor;  hut  I  think  it  more  likely  that  this  is  a  slip 
of  the  pen  than  that  Don  (Sa^^Kir  should  havo  appropriated  the  achievements 
of  another;  especially  as  V.  was  at  ZaQi  oa  Nov.  i)th,  as  is  shown  in  the  06e- 
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Don  Vicente  Zaldivar  returned  from  the  plains  on 
the  8th  of  November,  and  on  the  18th  Don  Juan  set 
out  as  ordered  to  join  Oflate.  Meanwhile  the  wily 
and  patriot  Zutucapan — if  we  are  to  credit  the  poet 
chronicler,  who  may  have  drawn  on  his  imagination 
largely  for  his  facts,  or  may  on  the  other  hand  have 
obtained  accurate  information  from  the  natives  later — 
had  renewed  his  efforts  at  Acoma,  and  this  time  suc- 
cessfully; for  after  the  orators  of  the  former  occasion 
had  spoken  and  others  had  added  their  eloquence  on 
both  sides,  it  was  determined  to  test  the  boasted  in- 
vulnerability of  the  Spaniards  by  attacking  them  on 
their  arrival,  having  first  taken  the  precaution  to  scatter 
them  where  they  would  fall  an  easy  prey.  Such  was 
the  situation  when  Zaldivar  and  his  companions  ap- 
proached the  penol.  The  natives  came  out  to  meet 
them  with  gifts  and  every  demonstration  of  friendly  feel- 
ing. They  offered  all  the  supplies  that  were  needed,  and 
next  day  the  soldiers,  no  treachery  being  suspected, 
were  sent  in  small  parties  to  bring  the  provisions  from 
different  parts  of  the  pueblo.  A  loud  shout  from  the 
Indians  first  warned  the  maestro  de  campo  of  his  peril; 
he  wished  to  order  a  retreat,  and  thus  in  his  leader's 
absence  avoid  the  responsibility  of  open  war;  but  an- 
other officer  not  named — severely  blamed  by  Villagrd 
and  accused  of  subsequent  cowardice — opposed  him 
until  it  was  too  late,  and  retreat  was  impossible. 

A  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  of  three  hours  en- 
sued; Zutucapan,  Pilco,  Amulco,  Cotumbo,  and  Tem- 
pol  were  'the  "native  chieftains  most  prominent  in  the 
battle;  the  Spaniards  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in 
single  combats;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  one 
by  one  the  little  force  melted  away.  At  last  the  brave 
Zaldivar  fell  under  the  club  of  Zutucapan ;  the  native 
warriors  set  up  a  cry  of  victory;  five  surviving  Span- 
iards fled  to  the  edge  of  the  mesa  and  leaped  down 
the  cliff,  four  of  them  reaching  the  plain  alive.  Three 
others  had  escaped  from  the  peilol,  and  all  joined 
Alf^rez  Casas,  who  was  guarding  the  horses.     Captain 
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Tabora  was  sent  to  overtake  Ofiate ;  others  went  to 
warn  the  padres  at  their  different  stations,  while  the 
rest  bore  the  sad  tidings  back  to  San  Juan.^ 

The  scene  in  camp  when  the  disaster  was  announced 
to  the  wives,  children,  and  friends  of  the  slaughtered 
company. may  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Solemn  funeral  rites  for  the  dead  were  hardly  com- 
pleted when  Tabora  returned,  saying  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  find  the  governor;  whereupon  Alfdres 
Casas  with  three  companions  volunteered  for  the  ser- 
vice; and  after  many  difficulties  met  Ofiate  beyond 
Acoma,  near  where  Villagrd  had  been  succored  a 
month  before.  The  adelantado  retired  to  his  tent  and 
spent  the  night  in  prayer  before  a  rude  cross,  if  we 
may  believe  his  eulogist,  and  in  the  morning  made  a 
speech  of  consolation  to  his  men.  Having  with  the 
least  possible  delay  called  in  the  several  bands  of 
explorers,  he  marched  his  army  carefully  and  sadly 
back  to  San  Juan,  where  his  safe  arrival  on  December 
2Lst  was  celebrated  by  a  te  deum. 

Formal  proceedings  were  now  instituted  before 
Juan  Gutierrez  Bocanegra,  appointed  alcalde  for  the 
occasion,  ajj^ainst  the  rebels;  and  after  the  friars  had 
given  a  written  opinion  respecting  the  elements  of  a 
just  war  and  the  ritjhts  of  victors  over  a  vanquished 
people,  it  was  decided  that  Captain  Vicente  de  Zal- 
dfvar  be  sent  a^rainst  Acoma;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  must  be  forced  to  give  up  the  arms  of  the 
murdered  soldiers,  to  leave  their  penol,  and  to  settle 
on  the  plains;  that  the  fortress  must  be  buhned;  and 
that  all  w^ho  might  resist  must  be  captured  and  en- 
slaved.    Seventy   brave  men  were  selected   for   the 


'^The  fight  took  place  on  Dec.  4th.     Ace.  to  Villagrd  and  y.  ITex.,  Mem,^ 
213,  223,  tho  killed  were  11,  but  only  Spaniards  were  included.     The  list 


given  ill  tho  Ytin.^  2CS,  is  as  follows:  Captains  Diego  NuAcz  and  Felipe  de 
Kscalante,  Alf.  Tereyra,  Araujo,  Juan  C'amacho,  M&rtin  Ramirez,  Juan  de 
Segura,  Pedro  Kobledo,  Martin  de  Kiveros,  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  two  mozoB, 
a  mulatto,  and  an  Indian,  besides  Capt.  Juan  de  Zaldfvar.  The  wounded 
were  Leon  Zapata,  Juan  de  Olague,  Uavanillas,  and  the  alguacil  real,  Laa 
Capias,  who  was  struck  iydce  with  stones.  If  the  no.  of  annriTora  ia  correctly 
indicated,  Z.  could  not  have  taken  30  men  u 
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service,  under  officers  including  captains  Zubia,  Ro- 
mero, Aguilar,  Farfan,  Villagrd,  and  Marquez,  Alferez 
Juan  Cortes,  and  Juan  Velarde  as  secretary.  This 
army  started  on  the  12th  of  January,  1599,  and  on 
the  2l8t  arrived  at  Acoma,  Villagrd  with  twelve  men 
visiting  Cia  on  the  way  for  supplies.  After  Zaldlvar's 
departure  there  seems  to  have  been  an  alarm  of  threat- 
ened attack  on  San  Juan,  which,  although  it  proved 
unfounded,  gave  our  chronicler  an  opportunity  to 
describe  the  preparations  for  defence,  and  to  record 
the  heroic  offer  of  Dofia  Eufemia  to  lead  the  women 
to  combat. 

At  Acoma  the  followers  of  Zutucapan  were  exult- 
ant, and  succeeded  in  creating  a  popular  belief  that 
their  past  victory  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  greater 
success  which  was  to  annihilate  the  invaders  and  free 
the  whole  country.  Gicombo,  a  prominent  chieftain 
who  had  neither  taken  part  in  nor  approved  the  fir»t 
attack,  and  had  many  misgivings  for  the  future,  called 
a  general  assembly  of  chiefs,  to  which  were  invited 
certain  leaders  not  belonging  to  Acoma.  It  seems  to 
have  been  tacitly  understood  that  after  what  had 
happened  war  could  not  be  averted,  and  all  were 
ready  for  the  struggle ;  but  Gicombo,  Zutancalpo,  and 
Chumpo  urged  the  necessity  of  removing  women  and 
children,  and  of  other  extraordinary  precautions.  Zu- 
tucapan and  his  party,  however,  ridiculed  all  fears,  and 
boastingly  proclaimed  their  ability  to  hold  the  peiiol 
against  the  armies  of  the  universe.  When  Zaldfvar 
drew  near,  crowds  of  men  and  women  were  seen  upon 
the  walls  dancing  stark  naked  in  an  orgy  of  defiance 
and  insult. 

The  sai^ento  mayor,  through  Tomas  the  inter- 
preter, sent  the  rulers  of  Acoma  a  summons  to  come 
down  and  answer  for  the  murder  they  had  done ;  but 
they  only  replied  with  taunts,  while  the  Spaniards 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  plain  and  prepared  for  an 
assault.  There  were  two  points  at  which  the  ascent 
could  be  effected;  and  the  summit  plateau  was  divided 
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by  a  ravine  into  two  parts  connected  by  a  narrow  pass. 
Zaldfvar's  strategy  was  to  assault  one  of  the  pefioles 
with  his  main  force,  while  a  small  and  chosen  party 
should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  scale  the  other. 
The  night  was  spent  in  revelry  by  the  natives;  by  the 
Spaniards  in  preparations  and  rest.  On  the  morning 
of  San  Vicente,  the  22d  of  January,  the  Indians  began 
the  battle  by  a  discharge  of  arrows,  and  the  Spanish 
loader  sent  what  seemed  to  be  his  entire  army  to  as- 
sault one  of  the  entrances,  where  he  soon  concentrated 
the  whole  strength  of  the  foe  to  oppose  his  ascent. 
Meanwhile,  with  twelve  chosen  men  who  had  been 
concealed  during  the  night,  he  mounted  the  other 
penol,  and  gained  the  summit  without  serious  resist- 
ance. The  twelve  were  speedily  reenforced,  and  all 
day  long  the  battle  raged  fiercely,  both  at  the  pass 
between  the  two  plateaux  and  at  the  entrance  to  that 
not  yet  gained. 

For  two  days,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  third,  the 
battle  raged,  and  in  five  cantos  of  our  epic  are  the 
details  recc^unted  of  personal  combats,  desperate 
charges,  individual  acts  of  prowess  on  the  part  of 
Castilians  and  natives,  religious  services  in  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  juntas  and  discussions  and  dissensions  in 
the  fortress  on  the  cliff,  the  death-struggles  of  nearly 
all  the  Acoma  chieftains  and  of  several  of  Onate's 
men,  hair-breadth  escapes  of  Villagrd  and  his  com- 
rades— details  which  may  not  be  followed  here,  but 
in  which  the  poet  fairly  revels.  The  Spanish  loss 
seems  to  have  been  very  small — perhaps  only  one 
man — and  that  of  the  natives  very  large,  as  was  natu- 
ral considering  the  difference  in  weapons  and  armor. 
Zutucapan's  only  chance  of  a  successful  resistance  was 
lost  when  the  invaders  gained  a  footing  on  the  plateau. 
It  was  only  by  desperate  valor,  by  immense  superior- 
ity of  numbers,  and  by  the  advantages  of  defence 
offered  by  the  summit  pass,  that  the  fated  people 
were  able  to  prolong  the  combat  for  three  days.  Dur- 
ing the  last  day's  battle  the  buildings  of  the  pueblo 
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were  in  flames^  and  hundreds  killed  each  other  in  their 
desperation,  or  threw  themselves  down  the  cliff  and 
perished  rather  than  yield,  Santiago  or  San  Pablo 
was  clearly  seen  by  tha  natives  during  the  conflict 
fighting  for  the  Christians. 

Finally,  on  the  24th  the  Spaniards  gained  full 
possession  of  the  peftol  pueblo,  which  they  proceeded 
to  destroy,  at  the  same  time  slaughtering  the  in- 
habitants as  a  punishment  for  their  sin  of  rebel- 
lion; though  a  remnant — 600  in  number,  out  of  an 
estimated  population  of  6,000,  under  the  venerable 
Chumpo,  according  to  Villagrd — was  permitted  to 
surrender,  and  came  down  to  settle  on  the  plain.** 
The  pride  and  strength  of  the  valiant  Acomenses 
were  broken  forever ;  and  it  must  have  seemed  hope- 
less for  the  other  New  Mexican  communities  to 
attempt  what  this  cliff  town,  with  all  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, had  failed  to  accomplish.  There  is  no  record 
that  any  other  pueblo  became  involved  in  open  hostil- 
ity to  the  Spaniards;  indeed,  of  definite  events  for 
the  rest  of  1599  we  have  no  record  at  all.  With  the 
fall  of  Acoma  all  the  regular  chronologic  records  end, 
including  the  Ytinerario  and  Villagri's  epic.  The 
poet  promised  his  sovereign  to  continue  the  narration 
of  Isew  World  adventures  when  the  duties  of  his 
lance  should  give  leisure  to  his  pen;  but  so  far  as  I 
know  the  opportunity  never  came. 

>*The  two  aathorities  do  not  agree  abont  the  termination  of  the  battle. 
ViEagri  implies  that  it  lasted  three  days,  when  Chumpo  and  his  600  survivors 
lurrendereiC  after  which  tiie  town  was  burned.  The  Ytin,  seems  to  say  that 
the  fight  lasted  from  the  evening  (prob.  a  misprint  for  morning)  of  the  22d  to 
the  evening  of  the  23d,  when  the  foe  surrendered;  but  the  Span,  did  not 
occapy  the  pueblo  till  the  24th,  when  the  surviving  inhabitants  made  fur- 
ther resistance  in  their  estufas  and  minas;  whereupon  *  hizose  la  matanza  y 
castigo  de  los  maa  dellos,  &  fuego  y  sangre;  y  de  toclo  punto  se  asol(5  y  quemd 
el  pueblo.'  OfiatOy  Cop,  Carta,  309,  says  Acoma  had  about  3,000  Indians  *a} 
qual  en  castigo  de  su  maldad  y  traicion. . .  .y  para  escarmiento  &  los  demas, 
lo  aaol^  y  abras^  todo.'  The  description  of  Acoma,  with  its  plateau  divided 
by  a  ravine  into  two  parts,  does  not  agree  with  the  present  pueblo  site,  and 
adJa  to  our  doubt  about  the  identity.  It  agrees  much  better  with  £1  Moro^ 
or  Inscription  Rock;  but  the  distance  of  G  1.  £.  from  the  head  of  Zuiii  Cr.  in 
the  Ytinerario,  as  well  as  the  distances  given  in  earlier  narratives,  seem  to 
make  this  identification  difficult.  There  may  be  a  similar  cliff  farther  east 
than  £1  Moro  and  farther  north  than  Acoma. 
^I8I;  Abu.  avd  N.  Mxz.   10 
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The  history  of  this  province,  from  the  fall  of  Acoma 
in  1599  to  the  great  revolt  of  1680,  can  never  be  made 
complete,  for  lack  of  data.  The  home  archives  were 
destroyed  in  the  revolt,  and  we  must  depend  on  such 
fragments  as  found  their  way  out  into  the  world  before 
that  outbreak.  I  can  do  no  more  than  simply  bring 
together  in  this  chapter  more  of  these  fragments  than 
have  ever  been  presented  before.  There  were  several 
writers  of  the  period — notably  Salmeron,  Benavides, 
and  Posadas — who  might  have  left  a  satisfactory 
record,  at  least  in  the  aggregate;  but  unfortunately 
the  past  and  future  had  more  charms  for  them  than 
the  present,  and  New  Mexico  less  than  the  half- 
mythic  regions  beyond. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1599,  the  governor  wrote  to  the 
viceroy  an  outline  record  of  what  he  had  accomplished, 
painting  in  bright  colors  the  land  he  had  conquered, 

(1«S) 
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and  sending  samples  of  its  products.  The  western 
region  since  known  as  Arizona  was  most  highly  praised 
by  him  in  respect  of  fertility  and  mineral  promise ;  but 
perhaps  the  idea  of  South  Sea  glories  in  that  direction 
was  prominent  in  his  mind  What  he  wanted  was  an 
increase  of  force  with  which  to  win  for  Spain  the  rich 
realms  that  must  lie  just  beyond;  and  the  couleur  de 
rose  of  his  epistle,  so  far  as  New  Mexico  was  concerned, 
was  intended  for  effect  on  the  viceroy  and  king,  since 
ultimate  success  began  to  seem  dependent  on  an  in- 
crease of  resources/  Captains  Villagrd,  Far  fan,  and 
Pinero  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  carry  this  letter  and 
make  personal  explanations ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  escort  under  Alf^rez  Casas,  padres  Mar- 
tinez, Salazar,  and  Vergara  went  south  to  obtain  a 
reenforcement  of  friars.  Both  missions  were  mod- 
erately successful  Salazar  died  on  the  journey, 
Martinez  was  retained  in  Mexico,  but  Padre  Juan  de 
Escalona  as  comisario  was  sent  to  the  north  with  Ver- 
gara and  six  or  eight  friars  not  named.  Casas  also 
returned  with  the  71  men  who,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  provided  for  to  complete  Onate's  force 
of  200  in  1598.*  The  viceroy  wrote  to  the  king,  who 
by  a  c^dula  of  May  31,  1600,  ordered  him  to  render 
all  possible  support  and  encouragement  to  the  New 
Mexican  enterprise.  It  is  possible  that  some  addi- 
tional reenforcement  was  sent  in  consequence  of  this 
order,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  to  that  effect.^ 

^  ChUUej  Cop.  de  Carta,  302-15.  Five  hundred  men  would  not  be  too  many  to 
•end  to  sach  a  country,  where  he  is  sure  to  gain  for  his  Majesty  *  nuevos  muudos 
pacificos,  mavores  que  el  buen  Marques  le  did  '  He  alludes  to  his  past  mis- 
lortnnes,  and  most  earnestly  entreats  that  aid  be  not  withheld  now  when 
snccett  is  almost  within  his  grasp.  He  wishes  his  daughter  Mariquita  to  come 
to  K.  Mex. 

'  See  p.  123,  this  volume. 

*Torquemada,  Monarq.  Ind.,  i.  671-3,  is  the  best  authority  on  movements 
of  the  friars;  see  also  Vetancur,  Chron.,  95;  Aparido,  ConverUos,  282.  On  the 
sending  of  the  71  men  onder  Casas  at  Juan  Guerra's  expense — to  inijpcct 
which  lorce  Juan  Gordejuela  was  appointed  Oct.  1,  1599 — see  X.  Mex.^  Menuy 
197-8;  Id.,  DUcurso,  38-9. 

In  May  1600,  before  the  date  of  the  cedula  of  May  31st  (which  is  copied 
in  A".  Mex.,  Doc  HitL,  MS.,  492-4),  we  have  two  petitions  of  Don  Alonso  de 
Ofiate  in  Madrid  in  behalf  of  Don  Juan,  directed  to  the  king  and  council,  in 
which  he  demands  a  ratification  of  the  original  contract  ydih  Vclasco,  on  the 
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After  the  lesson  taught  at  Acoma,  the  natives  were 
not  likely  to  attempt  further  resistance;  and  Oflate  in 
his  capital  at  Saa  Juan  was  left  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  New  Mexico.  The  colonists  were  well  content 
with  the  country  as  a  home,  and  the  friars  as  a  field 
of  missionary  labor.  Don  Juan  was  also  satisfied  in 
a  sense  with  his  achievement ;  that  is,  as  a  basis  for 
other  and  greater  ones.  True,  the  pueblo  province 
was  but  a  small  affair  in  the  conquistador's  eyes ;  it 
did  not  once  occur  to  him  that  it  was  in  itself  his  final 
possession,  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts,  the  best  the 
north  had  to  offer ;  but  it  would  serve  as  a  convenient 
base  of  supplies  for  further  conquests,  and  its  posses- 
sion would  give  weight  to  his  demands  for  aid  from 
the  king.  At  present  his  force  of  little  more  than 
100  men  was  insufficient  for  the  realization  of  his 
schemes ;  and  for  some  two  years  he  contented  him- 
self with  preparations,  with  the  search  for  mines,  and 
with  minor  explorations  of  regions  near  at  hand,  re- 
specting  which  no  record  remains.  The  reenforce- 
ment  of  soldiers  and  friars  may  be  supposed  to  have 
arrived  early  in  1600,  but  possibly  later. 

Trouble  was  soon  developed  between  the  two  oppos- 
ing elements  in  the  Spanish  camp.  The  colonists 
favored  the  most  conciliatory  measures  toward  the 
natives,  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
stock-raising  with  a  view  to  permanent  residence; 
they  were  in  favor  of  letting  well  enough  alone. 
Onate  on  the  other  hand,  with  such  of  the  soldiers  as 
had  not  brought  their  families,  thought  mainly  of 
holding  the  natives  in  subjection,  of  reducing  new 
pueblos,  of  collecting  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  of  preparing  for  new  entradas. 
The  friars  regarded  the  conversion  of  gentiles  as  the 

m 

ffround  that  the  mod ifi cations  introduced  b^  Monterey  were  accepted  only 
by  Don  Cristobal,  who  had  no  such  authority  from  his  brother.  He  asks 
tliat  the  title  of  adelantado,  now  fully  earned,  be  given  at  once;  and  he  wishes 
that  other  orders  as  well  as  the  Franciscans  be  allowed  a  share  in  the  spiritoal 
conquest.  Pacheco,  Doc.y  xv.  316-22.  The  immediate  result,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  merely  a  royal  order  of  encouragement,  the  main  issues  being  hald  in 
abeyance.     More  of  this  in  1602. 
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great  object  of  the  occupation,  and  were  disposed  to 
think  the  military  element  desirable  or  useful  only  as 
a  protection  to  the  missions.  Of  course  the  governor 
had  his  way,  and  how  bitter  became  the  quarrel  will 
presently  appear.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  country, 
especiaUy  as  no  golden  empire  was  ever  found  in  the 
north — at  least  not  by  Spanish  conquerors. 

In  June  1601,  the  general  was  ready  for  active 
operations.  Accompanied  by  padres  Velasco  and  Ver- 
rara,  and  guided  by  the  Mexican  survivor  of  Hu mafia's 
band,  he  left  San  Juan  with  80  men  and  marched 
north-eastward  over  the  plains.*  The  route  in  general 
terms,  no  details  being  known,  was  similar  to  that  of 
Coronado  in  1541,  for  200  leagues  in  a  winding  course 
to  an  estimated  latitude  of  39°  or  40°.  Probably  the 
northern  trend  is  greatly  exaggerated.*  The  Span- 
iards had  a  battle  with  the  Escanjaques,  and  killed  a 
thousand  of  them  on  the  Matanza  plain,  scene  of 
Humafia's  defeat.  The  battle  was  caused  by  Padre 
Velasco's  efforts  to  prevent  the  Escanjaques  from 
destroying  the  property  of  the  Quiviras  who  had  fled 
from  their  towns  at  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards 

*0ii  Ofl&te's  ezped.  to  Qoivira,  seey.  Mex.^  Mem,,  198-8,  209-25;  Id.,  Dis- 
cmrta,  63-8;  SoUmeron,  Rel.,  26-30;  Niel,  Apunt.,  91-4;  Torqiierruvki,  Moruirq. 
Imd.,  i  671-3;  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,  iv.  1565-6;  PoMdiis,  NoUdas,  216-17; 
Daria*  Span.  Conq.,  273-5;  Princes  Hist.  Sk.,  165-6.  Salmeron  and  most 
other  authorities  give  the  date  erroneously  as  1599;  and  S.  speaks  of  a  fight 
on  May  8th.  Posadas  says  O.  marched  from  Sta  F^  in  1606;  and  Salmeron, 
foUoved  by  Da>'i8»  calls  the  place  Villa  de  N.  Mexico.  The  viceroy  says 
half  the  80  men  were  not  gerUe  de  seruidOf  and  were  of  no  use.  Don  Diego  de 
PeOalosa,  as  we  shall  see  later  in  this  chapter,  fitted  the  narrative  of  this 
ezped.  to  a  fictitious  one  of  his  own  in  1662  for  use  in  France. 

^  Posadas,  a  good  authority,  says  that  0.  went  nearly  300  1.  east  in  search 
of  the  ocean,  reaching  the  country  of  the  Aijados  s.  of  Quivira  and  w.  of  the 
Tejas.  The  natives  guided  him  to  Quivira,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  ocean. 
Tnbaldo,  in  Purchas — also  quoted  in  a  fragment,  chap.  22-6,  of  a  MS.  history, 
vaguely  accredited  to  Otermin  in  1680,  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc.  Hist.,  iii.  1145-7,  of 
no  apparent  value — says  they  went  to  the  River  of  the  North  and  to  the 
great  lake  of  Conibas  (which  figures  in  mythic  geoff.  of  the  northern  region), 
on  the  bank  of  which  was  seen  ' afarre  ofif  a  city  7  1.  long  and  above  2  1.  broad,' 
the  market-place  being  so  strongly  fortified  that  the  Span,  dared  not  attack. 
Salmeron  says  the  way  was  winding,  200  1.  N.  e.  to  a  fertile  land  of  fruits; 
the  natives  saying  that  a  shorter  way  was  N.  by  Taos  and  the  land  of  Capt. 
Quivira.  The  viceroy  says  it  was  estimated  by  able  men  at  over  40**  and 
about  300  1.  from  either  ocean.  0.  went  N.  E.,  while  Coronado  had  gone 
K.  w.C)  39"  or40*.  N.  Mex,,  Mem,  See  Htst.  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  383.  Details 
the  history  of  Texas  more  than  that  of  N.  Mex. 
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and  their  allies.  Large  villages  were  seen,  and  ad- 
vance parties  claimed  to  have  foond  utensils  of  gold, 
which  was  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  country  of  the 
Aijados  not  far  away;  and  a  native  captive  sent  south 
is  said  to  have  caused  a  sensation  in  Mexico  and  Spain 
by  his  skill  in  detecting  the  presence  of  gold.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  that  Quivira  was  actually  visited,  but 
ambassadors  from  that  people — also  called  Tindanes — 
were  met,  who  wished  to  join  the  Spaniards  in  a  raid 
on  the  gold  country.  Ofiate,  however,  deemed  it 
unwise  to  go  on  with  so  small  a  force,  or  perhaps  was 
forced  to  turn  back  by  the  clamors  of  his  men.  He 
returned  to  San  Juan  probably  in  October.* 

Back  at  the  pueblos  Ofiate  found  New  Mexico 
almost  deserted.  Colonists  and  friars  with  few  excep- 
tions had  gone  south  to  Santa  Bdrbara,  on  the  plea 
of  absolute  destitution,  leaving  them  only  a  choice 
between  death  and  desertion.  Padre  Escalona,  who 
remained  with  Alf^rez  Casas  to  await  the  governor's 
return,  explained  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  the 
comisario  general,  dated  October  1st,  and  carried 
south  by  the  fugitives.  In  this  letter  he  stated  that 
Onate  and  his  captains  had  sacked  the  towns,  taking 
the  whole  reserve  store  of  six  years'  crops  saved  by 
the  natives,  as  was  their  custom  for  a  possible  year  of 
famine.  He  had  not  allowed  any  community  planting 
for  the  support  of  the  garrison;  the  season  had  been 
one  of  drought;  and  the  Indians  were  forced  to  live 
on  wild  seeds.  Fortunatelv,  several  settlers  had 
planted  and  irrigated  corn-fields  on  their  own  account, 
thus  saving  the  colony  from  starvation.  Therefore 
they  decided  to  retire  to  Nueva  Vizcaya,  report  to  the 
viceroy,  and  await  orders  whether  to  settle  in  the 
south  or  return  with  a  new  outfit  to  New  Mexico. 
The  friars  went  with  them  at  their  earnest  request  and 
the  order  of  the  padre  comisario,  who  deemed  it  his 


*DaviB*  narrative  of  O.'s  exped.  ends  abruptly  with  the  arrival  at  Quivira, 
author  not  tinding  the  rest  of  Salmerons  relation,  which  he  oa^  0.*s 
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own  du^  to  remain  at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe,  but  who 
begged  for  a  speedy  decision.  There  were  said  to  be 
good  spots  for  settlement  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  he  wrote, 
but  it  seemed  a  pity  to  abandon  New  Mexico  after 
such  efforts,  expense,  and  something  of  success/ 

Don  Juan,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  tour, 
with  much  discontent  in  his  own  ranks,  was  naturally 
furious  on  learning  the  state  of  affistirs  at  San  Juan. 
Finding  men  to  testify  against  their  absent  comrades, 
he  at  once  began  legal  proceedings  against  the  so- 
called  traitors,  condemned  some  of  them  to  death,  pre- 
pared reports  to  the  viceroy  and  king  to  offset  those 
of  the  firiars,  who  now  and  later  reiterated  their 
charges,  and  sent  Vicente  de  Zaldlvar  to  carry  his 
reports  to  Mexico  and  Spain,  to  arrest  and  send  back 
the  recalcitrant  colonists,  and  to  urge  the  importance 
of  completing  the  conquest  A  little  later  Padre 
Escalona  wrote  to  his  provincial  that  he  and  Padre 
Velasco,  Onate's  cousin,  were  resolved  to  quit  the 
country;  that  they  were  of  no  use  as  missionaries, 
serving  merely  as  chaplains  to  the  raiders;  that  the 
governor's  charges  were  false;  and  that  no  real  pro- 
gress could  be  hoped  for  until  the  king  should  take  the 
government  from  Oiate's  hands.® 

Zaidivar  seems  to  have  forced  the  colonists  to  re- 
turn, acting  with  great  cruelty,  if  the  friars  may  be 
credited.  Early  in  1602  he  appeared  before  the  au- 
diencia  in  Mexico  to  urge  the  importance  of  continu- 
ing the  conquest  from  New  Mexico  as  a  base.  The 
expedierUe  of  papers  presented  by  him  related  wholly 
to  past  achievements,  and  has  been  one  of  our  main 
authorities    for   the  two    preceding   chapters.^     The 

^  E^ealcma,  Carta  de  Reladon  1601,  in  Tcyrqvemada,  i.  673-4.  Written  at  S. 
GabrieL  The  retiring  padres  included  San  Miguel  and  Zamora  of  the  origi- 
nal part^;  and  Lope  Izquierdo  and  Gaston  de  Peralta,  presumably,  of  the 
new.  Velaaoo  and  Vergara  were  with  Oflate;  the  others,  Rosas,  Lugo,  Cor- 
cfaadoy  Clares,  and  San  Suenaventura  are  not  named,  but  may  be  supposed  to 
have  ffone  to  Sta  B.  and  returned  later.     The  last  appears  again  in  N.  Mex. 

•  Torquemadoy  L  675-7.  P.  San  Miguel  wrote  from  Sta  B.  on  Feb.  2, 1602, 
nrotesting  still  more  bitterly  against  O.  s  tyranny,  falsehood,  and  general  un- 
fitness for  his  position. 

*In  Pacheoa,  Doe,,  xvL     See  p.  118  of  this  voL 
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quarrel  with  friars  and  settlers  did  not  figure  at  all  i 
these  proceedings;  and  the  documeuts  bearing  on  that 
matter  are  not  extant.  The  fiscal  iu  May  threw  cold 
water  on  the  scheme  by  an  opinion  that  the  encour- 
agement to  spend  money  was  much  less,  now  that  the 
country's  poverty  was  known,  than  formerly  wheQ 
New  Mexico  was  reputed  rich. 

From  Mexico  Zaldfvar  went  to  Spain  to  lay  tiMw 
matter  before  the  king.  The  viceroy  also  wrote  tb^S 
king  a  long  letter,  giving  an  outline  of  Ofiate's  entec^l 
prise  from  the  beginning.  Respecting  the  merits  of* 
the  recent  controversy,  he  and  the  audiencia  had  not 
been  able  to  decide  from  the  various  memorials  of  in- 
terested and  prejudiced  parties  on  both  sides,  all  of 
which  documents  had  been  forwarded  to  Spain;  but 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  friendly  to  Ofiate.  He 
strongly  urged  that  his  amendments  to  the  original 
contract  should  be  enforced,  and  that  Don  Juan's  ex- 
travagant demands,  especially  that  of  independence 
from  the  audiencia,  should  not  be  granted.  While 
the  new  province  had  been  overpraised,  yet  it  had 
many  attractions  in  the  way  of  climate,  soil,  products, 
and  docile  inhabitants;  and  it  should  not  be  abandoned. 
The  number  of  settlers  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
100,  to  live  in  one  or  two  small  villas  so  as  to  protect 
the  padres  aud  not  annoy  the  Indians.  The  natives 
might  be  'encoramendcd'  as  tribute-payers  among  the 
settlers  by  the  governor  and  comisario  acting  together. 
This  report  includes  a  somewhat  extended,  and  in 
comparison  with  other  documents  of  the  time  sensible, 
view  of  the  Northern  Mystery  ;  and  the  writer,  after 
exploding  many  of  the  abeurd  theories  of  northern 
wonders,  and  showing  that  there  was  small  hope  of 
finding  great  and  wealthy  kingdoms  for  conquests,  ad- 
mits that  further  exploration  toward  Anian  and  Labra- 
dor is  desirable,  and  thinks  that  if  the  king  is  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  it  might  be  well  to  furnish  a  force 
of  100  men  and  six  officers  for  a  year  and  a  hal£ 
Ofiate  might  properly  be  put  in  command  and  re- 
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quired  to  help  support  the  men;  but  he  would  have 
no  claim  whatever  to  authority  over  the  regions  dis- 
covered. The  animus  of  this  report  is  evident,  though 
the  wisdom  of  many  of  the  views  expressed  cannot  be 
questioned.^® 

Such  records  as  are  extant  fail  to  show  exactly  the 
results  of  Zaldfvar's  efforts  in  his  uncle's  behalf. ^^ 
Calle  tells  us  that  Oiiate  was  made  adelantado  by 
c^dula  of  February  7,  1602,  the  title  being  extended 
to  his  son.  We  have  also  a  cddula  of  July  8th,  con- 
firming the  hidcdguUiy  or  nobility,  originally  conferred 
on  conquistadores  to  Onate's  associates,  and  overruling 
some  of  the  modifications  introduced  by  Monterev." 
Salmeron  states  that  the  king  authorized  the  raismg 
of  1,000  men  if  Zaldfvar  could  raise  half  of  them  for 
the  northern  conquest,  but  on  Zaldfvar's  failure  noth- 
ing was  accomplished.^'  The  truth  would  seem  to  be, 
though  the  evidence  is  meagre,  that  while  Onate  was 
confirmed  in  his  oflBce  and  prerogatives  so  far  as  New 
Mexico  was  concerned,  receiving  some  aid  from  the 
king,  with  reenforcements  of  colonists  and  mission- 
aries, he  had  not  the  means  himself,  nor  could  he  in- 

^y,  Mex,,  DiscunOf  3S-66;  not  dated,  but  evidently  of  1602,  correspond* 
ing  to  Z.  's  d^>arture  for  Spain. 

i*  Femanoes  Dnro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefia  losa^  145,  cites  a  MS.  Relachn  diri- 
gida  al  Rey  Nro  8r,  de  la  expedicion  y  pacificacion  del  Nuevo  M^jico,  por  D. 
Vieemte  de  ZcUdivar,  as  cited  oy  Barcia  and  JBeristain;  and  also  the  following 
MSS.  which  I  have  not  seen:  Noticias  del  N.  M^jico  por  el  P.  Rodritjo  Vii^ero; 
Diario  de  la»  exped.  al  iV.  M^jico  por  El  CapUan  D.  Fernando  Rivera;  J  list,  de  la 
iMrod,  del  Evcmgelio  de^de  el  Parral  hasta  el  N.  Mij.  por  Fr,  Juan  Etrpinosa; 
Reiadon  de  lo  que  kabian  visto  y  oido  de  la  tierra  adentro  de  Mex.  los  religiosos 
mikkmeroe  /rane»9canot,  Por  D,  Fran,  Nieto  de  Silva,  gob.  delN.  Mtj.;  and 
Dkurio  de  la  entrada  enel  N,  Mi}.,  dirigido  d  los  prelados  de  »u  drden^  por  Fr, 
Pedro  Salmeron,  None  have  dates;  and  some  prob.  never  existed;  but  the 
last  is  mentioned  also  in  Vetancurt  Chron,,  118,  and  apparently  belongs  to 
1604. 

^^  Calle,  Not.,  103;  Pino,  Expos,,  35-6;  Id.,  Not.,  2-3;  Daiis'  Span.  Conq., 
264-5.  The  andiencia  acquiesced  in  this  order  by  act  of  June  20,  1604,  on 
Zaldivar's  return  to  Mex.  It  appears  that  O.'s  original  demand  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, etc.,  for  four  lives  instead  of  two  was  not  finally  granted;  and  as 
we  shall  see,  he  did  not  transmit  it  even  to  his  son. 

"  'Como  no  cupiplid,  porque  no  pudo,  tampoco  el  rey.*  Sabneron,  Rel.,  28; 
Davii'  Span.  Conq.,  276.  Cavo,  Tres  Sighs,  i.  229,  tells  us  that  O.  took  the 
eountry  without  resistance,  asked  for  more  men,  who  were  sent  with  permis- 
sion for  the  discontented  to  return,  as  they  did,  abusing  a  country  that  had 
yielded  no  treasure. 
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duce  the  goverDiuent  to  furnish  men  and  supplies  for 
northern  conquests  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  his 
ambitious  views.  Zaldivar  returned  from  Spain  in  or 
before  1604,  and  perhaps  to  New  Mexico. 

Though  he  had  failed  in  his  north-eastern  expedi- 
tion, there  remained  the  Mar  del  Sur,  which  Onate 
was  determined  to  reach ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  troubles  just  recorded,  having  most 
of  his  original  200  men  reunited  at  San  Juan,  with 
possibly  a  small  reenforcement  brought  by  Zaldivar, 
the  governor  started  on  October  7,  1604,  for  the  west 
with  thirty  men,  accompanied  by  padres  Francisco 
Escobar  and  San  Buenaventura,  the  former  the  new 
comisario.^*  Visiting  the  Zuni  province  "more  thickly 
settled  by  hares  and  rabbits  than  by  Indians,''  where 
the  chief  town  of  the  six  is  now  called  Cibola,  or  in 
the  native  tongue  Havico,  or  Ha  Huico,  the  explorers 
went  on  to  the  five  Moqui  towns  with  their  450  houses 
and  people  clad  in  cotton.  Ten  leagues  to  the  west- 
Avard  they  crossed  a  river  flowing  from  the  south-east 
to  the  north-west,  named  Rio  Colorado  from  the  color 
of  its  water,  and  said  to  flow  into  the  sea  of  Califor- 
nia after  a  turn  to  the  west,  and  a  course  of  200 
leagues  tlirouji^h  a  country  of  pines.  This  was  the 
stream  still  known  as  the  Colorado  Cliiquito,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name 
Colorado  applied  later  to  the  main  river.  The  place 
of  crossing  was  named  San  Jose,  and  farther  west,  or 
south-west,  they  crossed  two  other  rivers  flowing  south 
and  soutli-east,  and  named  San  Antonio  and  Sacra- 
mento— really  branches  of  the  Kio  Verde  in  the 
region  north  of  Prescott,  near  where  Espejo  had  been 

^*  Acconlinp;  to  Tnrqvemnda,  i.  G78,  ra<lre  Velasco  was  comisario  after 
E.scalona  and  l>eforc  Escobar.  Both  the  E.'s  died  in  N.  Mex.  /</.,  iii.  6U8. 
Votancnr,  Chmn.^  1)5  <>,  aa  well  aa  Torqufniada,  tuiya  that  Escobar  broaght  6 
friars,  though  his  statement  aljout  the  date  is  confutting.  Among  Escobar's 
|)arty  were  perhaps  1*1*.  Pedro  Salmeron  and  Pedro  Carnist-al,  the  latter 
being  later  guardian  in  Mex.  ami  dying  in  W2rl.  Id.,  Mf-nnl,  9*2.  Escalona 
<lied  at  Sto  Domingo  iu  ItJOT.  P.  C'rist('»l)al  Quiftones,  skilled  in  the  language 
of  the  C^ueres,  ostAb.  church,  convmt.  ami  hospital  at  S.  Felipe,  where  he 
died  iu  1009.     P.  Vergara  of  the  original  baud  died  iu  Mex.  1046. 
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twenty-three  years  before.  ^^  It  was  a  fertile,  attract- 
ive country,  whose  people  wore  little  crosses  hanging 
from  the  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  were  therefore 
called  Cruzados.^* 

The  Cruzados  said  the  sea  was  20  days  or  100 
leagues  distant,  and  was  reached  by  going  in  two 
days  to  a  small  river  flowing  into  a  larger  one,  which 
itself  flowed  into  the  sea.  And  indeed,  fifteen  leagues 
brought  them  to  the  small  stream,  named  San  Andrews, 
where  the  tierra  caliente  began  to  produce  the  pita- 
haya;  and  twenty-four  leagues  down  its  course  the 
general  came  to  the  large  stream,  and  named  it  Rio 
Grande  de  Buena  Esperanza;  that  is,  he  followed  the 
Santa  Marfa,  or  Bill  Williams  fork,  down  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Colorado.  The  explorers  seem  to  have 
had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  connection  between 
this  great  river  of  Grood  Hope  and  the  one  they  had 
named  Rio  Colorado ;  but  they  knew  it  was  the  one 
long  ago  named  Rio  del  Tizon  farther  down;  indeed, 
one  of  the  men  had  been  with  Vizcaino  in  the  gulf, 
and  said  this  was  the  stream  for  which  his  commander 
had  searched." 

For  some  distance  above  and  below  the  junction 
lived  the  Amacava  nation,  or  Mojaves.^®  Captain 
Marquez  went  up  the  river  a  short  distance;  then  the 

**0ne  veraion  reads,  'from  this  stream  [the  Col.  Chiquito]  they  went  w., 
cnniiug  a  piny  range  8  1.  wide,  at  whose  southern  base  runs  the  river  S. 
Antonio;  it  is  17  1.  from  S.  Jose,  which  is  the  Colorado,  runs  N.  to  s.  through 
a  mountain  region,  has  little  water  but  much  good  fish.  From  this  river  it 
is  a  tierra  templada.  5  1.  w.  is  Rio  Sacramento,  like  the  S.  Ant.  in  water 
and  fish,  rising  11  L  farther  w.,  runs  N.  w.  to  s.  E.  at  foot  of  lofty  sierras, 
where  the  Span,  got  good  metals. '  The  other  speaks  of  the  S.  Ajitonio  aa 
being  '  17  1.  from  the  Colorado,  here  called  S.  Jose.' 

^*  It  was  afterwards  learned,  so  say  the  chroniclers,  that  a  Franciscan  had 
Tisited  this  people  before,  and  taught  them  the  efficacy  of  the  cross  in  mak- 
ing friends,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  white  and  bearded  men  who  might  one 
day  appear. 

^^  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details  of  Cal.  geography  as  represented 
or  thooght  to  be  represented  by  the  Indians.  The  ocean  was  near,  in  all 
directions  from  w.  to  N.  e.,  the  brazo  de  mar  extending  round  to  Florida; 
Aztec  was  still  spoken,  and  gold  bracelets  were  worn  at  Lake  Copala;  and  the 
island  with  giant  queen  was  not  wanting.  Information  here  obtained  had 
considerable  influence  indirectly  on  the  Northern  Mystery  from  this  time. 

"The  form  in  the  18th  century  as  occurring  in  Cal.  annals  was  Amajav^a, 
which  later  became  Mojave.     Possibly  in  this  narrative  it  should  also  be 
Java,  the  *c'  being  a  misprint. 
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whole  party  followed  its  banks  southward,  the  natives 
being  friendly,  and  interviews  respecting  the  Northern 
Mystery  taking  the  place  of  adventures.  Below  the 
Amacavas  were  the  Bahacechas,  and  next  the  Ozaras, 
a  somewhat  ruder  people  living  on  a  large  river  flowing 
from  the  south-east,  and  named  the  Rio  del  Nombre 
de  Jesus.  This  was  the  Gila,  and  the  valley  was  said 
to  be  occupied  by  the  same  nation  in  twenty  towns. 
Below  the  junction  for  twenty  leagues  to  the  sea  the 
country  was  thickly  inhabited  by  tribes  similar  in 
manners  and  language  to  the  Bahacechas.  First  were 
the  Halchedumas  in  eight  towns  or  rancherfas;  then 
nine  settlements  of  the  Coahuanas,  five  of  the  TlagUi, 
or  Haglli,  six  of  the  Tlalliguamayas,  and  nine  of  the 
Cocapas  at  the  head  of  tide-water,  five  leagues  from 
the  river's  mouth.  The  population  on  the  eastern 
bank  alone  was  not  less  than  20,000.^® 

Oflate  reached  tide-water  on  January  23,  1605,  and 
on  the  25th,  with  tlie  friars  and  nine  men,  went  down 
to  the  mouth.  Here  he  found  a  fine  harbor,  formed 
b}'^  an  island  in  the  centre,  in  which  he  thought  1,000 
ships  might  ride  at  anchor.  That  the  sea  extended 
indefinitely  north-westward  behind  a  range  of  hills,  the 
Spaniards  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  Indians; 
and  this  belief  had  much  to  do  later  with  the  opinion 
that  California  was  an  island.  The  port  was  formally 
christened,  from  the  day,  Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de 
San  Pablo.  The  rest  of  the  company  came  down  to 
see  the  port,  and  then  the  explorers  began  their  return 
march  by  the  same  route  to  New  Mexico.  There 
were  ten  diflerent  languages  spoken  on  the  way,  and 
Padre  Escobar  on  the  return  could  speak  them  all  (!), 
thus  gathering  new  items  of  fable  respecting  western 
and  northern  wonders.  They  had  to  eat  their  horses, 
but  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  San  Gabriel  on  the  25th 


I'Vetancur,  Ctiron.y  95-6,  says  he  has  seen  the  doc.  dated  Jan.  15,  1605, 
by  which  Oflate  iu  the  king  s  name  gave  to  Escobar,  or  to  the  faith  in  hi« 
person,  possession  (assignment  as  a  future  missionary  field?)  of  the  region  from 
the  Rio  del  Norte  200  1.  s.  to  tlie  Puerto  (Rio  ?)  de  Buena  EsperaoBL 
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of  April.  This  important  exploration  of  Arizona  has 
been  entirely  unknown  to  modern  writers.^  There 
8eems  to  have  been  a  preceding  expedition  in  1604, 
directed  to  the  north,  with  padres  Velasco  and  Sal- 
meron  as  chaplains."  The  expedition  accredited  bv 
Penalosa  to  Zaldfvar  in  1618 — with  forty-seven  sol- 
diers and  Padre  Ldzaro  Jimenez,  who  went  fifteen 
leagues  from  Moq  to  the  Rio  de  Buena  Esperanza, 
but  were  driven  back  by  tales  of  giants — is  merely,  as 
I  suppose,  a  confused  reference  to  that  of  Onate  just 
described." 

Nothing  is  definitely  known  of  Ofiate's  acts  in  New 
Mexico  after  his  return  from  the  west  in  1605;  nor 
have  I  seen  any  record  of  his  later  career,**  except 
that  a  new  expedition  out  into  the  eastern  plains 
is  rather  doubtfully  attributed  to  him  in  1611.**  He 
may  indeed  have  been  still  in  the  country  at  that  date 
and  later,  engaged  as  captain  of  explorers  in  a  vain 
search  for  northern  wealth ;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
he  ceased  to  rule  as  governor  in  1608,  and  was  per- 

^Salmeron,  Rtl,  30-8;  NUl,  Ajmnt.,  81-6.  Cardona.  Rehdon,  32-3,  had 
heard  from  capt.  Marquez  and  Vaca  that  they  struck  the  Tizon  in  36^  30^; 
that  the  famooB  port  was  in  35^;  that  the  giant  queen  took  powdered  pearls 
in  her  drink;  ana  that  south  of  the  Tizon  was  a  large  Rio  del  Coral.  Casanate, 
Mem,,  24,  gives  a  similar  report  with  less  of  detail.  P.  Garc^,  DianOy  364, 
in  1776,  says  that  Ofiate  heard  of  a  Rio  Turon,  probably  identical  with  one  of 
which  he  himself  heard  while  crossing  from  Ca\.  to  the  Colorado,  and  with 
that  mentioned  by  P.  Escalante  in  1775.  The  fact  that  Davis  does  not  men- 
tion this  exped.  snows  that  he  had  but  a  fragment  of  Salmeron. 

**  VetancuTy  Chron,y  118.  The  author  has  seen  P.  Pedro  Salmeron 's  report 
of  the  entrada;  and  the  same  doc.  is  cited  in  Fernanda  DurOy  145,  without 
date. 

"  The  story  is  ffiven  in  the  works  of  Shea  and  Fernandez  Duro;  also  from 
Shea,  in  Prince's  Hist.  Sk.y  17(>-8. 

"Lopez  de  Haro,  NobilariOy  as  cited  by  Fernandez  Duro,  130,  implies  that 
O.  was  still  serving  the  king  in  1620,  but  says  nothing  of  his  having  left  N. 
Mex. 

"Barreiro,  OJeaday  7,  says  O.  went  E.  in  1611,  and  discovered  the  Canibar 
lakes  and  a  Rio  Colorado,  or  Palizade,  prob.  Los  Cadauchos,  thus  gaining  a 
riffbt  to  the  eastern  country.  Davis,  £l  GnwjOy  73-4,  Span.  Comj.,  276-7, 
t^ls  the  same  story,  taking  it  perhaps  from  B^rreiro,  changing  Canifxires  to 
'  Cannibal, '  and  giving  the  opinion  that  the  Rio  Palizada  was  prob.  the  Cana- 
dian.  He  credits  the  exped.  to  0.  in  1611,  though  by  his  own  reckoning  O. 
most  have  ceased  to  rule  some  years  before.  Posadas,  as  we  have  seen,  dates 
O.'s  expect  to  Quivira  in  1606,  doubtless  by  error.  ZilliVar'a  exped.  of  1618, 
as  we  have  also  seen,  is  only  a  confused  rof.  to  that  of  1604. 
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haps  succeeded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta."  About 
the  same  time,  when  8,000  natives  had  been  converted, 
Padre  Alonso  Peinado  came  to  succeed  Escobar  as 
comisario,  accompanied  by  eight  or  nine  friars,  being 
in  turn  succeeded  by  Paare  Est^van  Perea  in  1614. 
The  names  of  Governor  Peralta's  successors  for  a 
dozen  years  or  more  are  not  known,  and  the  history 
of  the  whole  period  is  wellnigh  a  blank. 

Yet  within  this  period,  or  rather  between  1605  and 
1616,  was  founded  the  villa  of  Santa  F^,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Santa  Fd.  The  modem  claim  that  this  is 
the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States  rests  entirely  on 
its  imaginary  annals  as  an  Indian  pueblo  before  the 
Spanish  conquest.  There  are  but  slight  indications, 
if  any,  that  Santa  Fe  was  built  on  the  site  of  a  pueblo ; 
and  its  identification  with  Cicuye,  Tiguex,  or  any  other 
particular  or  prominent  pueblo,  has  no  foundation  what- 
ever.*^    We  have  seen  that  San  Juan  was  Ofiate's 

'^Calle,  Not.f  103,  a  good  authority,  says  a  new  gov.  was  appointed  in 
1608  with  a  salary  of  $2,000.  Vetancur,  Chron,,  96,  says  that  in  1606  th« 
king  assumed  the  support  of  both  soldiers  and  padres;  that  it  proUably  pat 
an  end  to  the  Ofiate  contract.  Davis,  Span,  Conq.,  420,  or  Miller,  found  eivi- 
dence  in  the  archives  at  Sta  F^  that  Peralta  ruled  9  years  after  Ofiate's  com- 
ing, that  is,  in  1007  or  1608,  and  not  1600  as  D.  makes  it  by  dating  O.'s  entry 
in  1591.     Prince  suggests  that  P.  ruled  in  1600,  but  O.  was  reinstated  later ! 

**  Vetanair,  Chron.,  96;  /(/.,  Menol.^  65;  Torquemada,  ii  678.  V.  says  P. 
succeeded  Escalona,  clearly  a  slip  of  the  pen.  See  also  Barriero,  Ojeada^  7; 
VUkup-d,  Hist.,  177;  and  Snlmeron,  Bel.,  11.  The  latter  says  that  in  1614  the 
remams  of  the  martyred  Padre  Lopez  of  1581  were  found  by  P.  Perea,  the 
com.,  and  buried  at  Sandfa.     Yet  Vetancur  implies  that  Perea  came  in  ^28. 

'Un  the  pamphlet  Sta  Fi,  Centennial  Sketch,  of  1876,  the  title  bears  the 
inscription  *  Santa  Fe,  the  oldest  city  in  North  America  *  1  Ex -gov.  Amy  in 
his  address.  Id.,  pp.  6--8,  informs  us  that  Cabeza  de  Vacaand  Coronado  foond 
the  Indians  living  in  cities,  and  '  e8i>ecially  the  pueblo  citv,  with  its  many 
thousand  iuhab.,  where  we  now  stand' ;  that  the  governors  palace  in  fuu 
view  of  the  audience  was  built  before  1581,  from  the  material  of  the  old  In- 
dian town;  that  the  Indians  revolted  before  1583,  drivinff  out  the  settlers  and 
priests;  but  that  Esnejo  reconquered  the  province  and  forced  the  natives  to 
toil  in  the  mines  !  Fortunately,  the  imaginative  orator  committed  the  prena- 
ration  of  his  historic  sketch  proper  to  David  J.  Miller,  who  knew  more  of  nis 
subject;  yet  even  M.  thinks  Sta  F^  identical  with  Cicuye.  Bandelier,  NkL 
Inlroil.,  19,  to  correct  the  j)opular  impression  at  Sta  Fe,  notes  that  the  town 
stood  on  the  site  of  Tiguex.  But  in  RitcKa  Aztlan,  SSOl,  the  same  writer 
seems  to  think  there  was  at  Sta  Fe  a  pueblo  whose  aboriginal  name  wis 
Po-o-ge.  A  few  years  ago,  since  1880,  a  grand  celebration  was  held  of  the 
300th  (or  350th  or  400th,  it  matters  not  which)  anniversary  of  the  founding ! 
Similar  errors  might  be  cited  in  no  end  of  newspaper  and  pamphlet  sketches. 
Prince,  Hint.  Sk.,  168,  thinks  Sta  Fe  may  have  been  buUt  at  £1  Te^ayo, 
one  of  the  chief  pueblos,  where  the  first  missionary  station  after  S.  ndefonM 
was  established. 
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capital  from  1598,  and  that  preparations  were  made 
for  building  a  city  of  San  Francisco  in  that  vicinity. 
Naturally,  m  the  troubles  that  ensued,  little  if  any 
progress  was  made;  and  after  the  controversies  were 
past — ^not  during  Ofiate's  rule,  I  think  ^ — it  was 
deemed  best  to  build  the  new  villa  on  another  site. 
I  have  been  able  to  find  no  record  of  the  date ;  but 
the  first  definite  mention  is  in  1617,  on  January  3d  of 
which  year  the  cabildo  of  Santa  F6  petitioned  the 
king  to  aid  the  "nueva  poblacion."^ 

In  1617,  as  appears  from  the  document  just  cited, 
though  the  friars  had  built  eleven  churches,  converted 
14,000  natives,  and  prepared  as  many  more  for  con- 
version, there  were  only  forty-eight  soldiers  and  set- 
tlers in  the  province.  Among  the  inscriptions  copied 
by  Simpson  from  El  Moro  is  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
governor  passed  that  way  on  July  29,  1620,  returning 
firom  a  successful  tour  of  pacification  to  Zuiii.**  In 
1620,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  controversies  arose 
between  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
custodio  assuming  the  right  to  issue  excommunication 
against  the  governor,  the  latter  claiming  authority  to 
appoint  petty  Indian  officials  at  the  missions,  and  both 
being  charged  with  oppressive  exactions  of  labor  and 
tribute  from  the  natives.  This  matter  was  referred  to 
the  audiencia,  and  drew  out  reprimand  and  warning 
against  both  parties.'^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Padre  Ger6nimo  de 
Zdrate  Salmeron  entered  this  missionary  field,  where 

*See  p.  132-3  of  this  vol.  Calle,  Hot.,  103,  says  that  the  new  gov.  in  1608 
was  ordered  to  live  at  Sta  F^;  and  one  or  two  authorities  say  that  Ofiate  left 
Sta  Fe  for  his  western  tour  of  1604-5;  but  I  suppose  these  are  careless  refer- 
enoes  to  what  was  the  capital  at  the  time  of  writing. 

•  JV.  Hex,,  Doe.,  MS.,  L  494-6.  In  reply,  the  king,  by  cedula  of  May  20, 
1620,  ordered  the  viceroy  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  the  cabildo  and  settlers. 

** Simpmma  Jcur.,  105,  pi.  67.  Under  the  inscription  are  the  names  of 
Dieffo  Nnfiez  Bellido,  Joseph  Ramos  (?)  Diego,  Zapata,  and  Bartolome  Naranjo, 
or  Narrso;  one  of  which  may  be  that  of  the  gov.  Domenech,  DeserU^  i.  416-17, 
makes  Naranjo  the^ov.;  and  Prince,  Hist.  Sk.,  174,  misquotes  the  inscription 
to  add  Narrso  to  his  list  of  governors.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Capt.  Diego 
Nnflez,  Alf.  Leon  Zapata,  and  Naranjo  are  among  the  names  in  the  list  of 
0Aate*8  original  company  of  1598. 

« N.  Msx.  Trasladode  una  Cidula,  Jan.  9, 1621,  in  Arch,  Sta  Fi,  MS.  The 
Zoflia  and  Moquis  were  exempt  from  tribute.  ^ 
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for  eight  years  he  "sacrificed  himself  to  the  Lord 
among  the  pagans/'  toiling  chiefly  among  the  Jemes, 
of  whom  he  baptized  6,566,  and  in  whose  language  he 
wrote  a  doctrina.  He  also  served  at  Cia  and  Sandfa 
among  the  Queres,  and  once  pacified  Acoma  after  a 
revolt.*^  Above  all  things  he  was  eager  to  convert 
new  tribes ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles in  this  direction  that  in  1626  he  came  to  Mex- 
ico with  his  Reladones.  In  this  most  valuable  work, 
elsewhere  fully  noticed,  he  unfortunately  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  dealt  chiefly  with  the  past  and  future, 
saying  little  of  events  in  his  own  time,  partly  perhaps 
because  tliere  was  not  much  to  say.  The  padre  was 
delighted  with  the  country,  its  climate,  people,  and 
products,  agricultural  and  mineral;^  but  disgusted 
with  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards  "  content  if  they  have 
a  good  crop  of  tobacco  to  smoke,  caring  for  no  more 
riches,  apparently  under  a  vow  of  poverty,  which  is 
saying  much  for  men  who  in  their  thirst  for  gold 
would  enter  hell  itself  to  get  it." 

In  1621  the  missions,  with  over  16,000  converts, 
were  formed  inU)  a  *  custodia  de  la  conversion  de  Sau 
Pablo.' ^  Padre  Alonso  Benavides  came  as  the  first 
custodio,  and  brought  with  him  twenty-seven  friars.** 
Yet  in  1626,  when  according  to  Salmeron  and  Bena- 

''  It  did  not  remain  pacified,  since  in  *29  Acoma  was  again  reduced  to 
peace  and  Christianity  by  the  miraculous  recovery  on  baptism  of  a  dying 
child.  Benavides^  Reqveste,  39.     Also  in  Lcket^  Nomu  Orbit,  361. 

^  He  is  careful  to  note  the  existence  of  rich  mines,  many  of  them  dis- 
covered by  himself.  When  Oflate  had  passed  through  Tula  on  his  way  N. 
Padre  Diego  had  prophesied,  *  By  the  life  of  Fray  Diego  there  are  great  riches 
in  the  remote  parts  of  N.  Mex. ;  but  by  the  life  of  Fray  Diego  it  is  not  for  tho 
present  settler  that  God  holds  them  in  reserve.'  Gregg,  Cam.  PraMea,  L  121, 
162-3,  speaks  of  many  rich  mines  having  been  worked  traditionally  before 
1680,  later  lost  or  concealed  by  the  natives  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  brutal 
outrages,  the  elders  still  lecturing  the  young  men  on  the  danger  of  divulging 
the  secret.  Yet  I  have  no  faith  in  extensive  mining  operations  in  N.  Mex. 
during  this  century,  or  anything  more  than  prospecting. 

^MeoUla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  1793,  p.  441;  Calle,  Not.,  103.^  Yetyetancnr 
often  speaks  of  the  chief  of  the  friars  as  custodio  as  well  as  cbmisario  in  the 
earlier  years.  Aparicio,  Conventaa,  282,  says  there  were  seven  monasteries 
in  "23. 

*^  P.  Martin  de  Arvide  seems  to  have  been  one  of  them.  He  served  at 
Picurfes  and  at  ZuAi,  but  was  killed  by  the  2Upia8  in  *32^  Vetancur,  MmoL^ 
16^24. 
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vides  over  34,000  Indians  had  been  baptized  and  forty- 
three  churches  built — so  effectually  had  the  soil  been 
fructified  by  the  early  martyrs'  blood — only  sixteen 
friars  and  three  laymen  were  left  in  tiie  field,  the  cause 
of  the  decrease  not  being  explained.^  The  lack  of 
workmen  and  the  promise  of  the  field  having  been 
reported  by  the  custodio  to  the  comisario  general,  the 
king  in  1627  ordered  thirty  new  friars  ana  a  number 
of  laymen  to  be  sent  immediately,  and  all  needed  aid 
to  be  rendered  in  future.  This  reSnforcement  came 
from  the  provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  in  Mexico  in 
1628-9.'' 

In  these  years  we  have  the  names  of  two  governors, 
Felipe  Zotylo  at  some  time  during  Bena vides'  term  as 
custodio,  that  is,  1621-9,  and  Manuel  de  Silva  in 
1629.**  In  1630  the  Franciscan  comisario  general 
represented  to  the  king  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
bishopric  in  New  Mexico,  where  500,000  gentiles  had 
been  converted  and  86,000  baptized,  where  over  100 
friars  were  at  work  in  150  pueblos,  where  there  were 

''SalmeroQ  gives  the  no.  of  iM^tiflina  as  34,650;  Benavides  as  34,320, 
from  a  royal  cecmla  of  '26.  Ace.  to  St  Francis*  Life,  575,  the  Socorro  mission 
eetab.  30  years  after  the  1st  was  the  37th.  Laet,  Nov,  Orh.,  315,  says  three 
churches  were  built  in  the  Sooorro  district,  at  Senectl,  Pilabo,  and  Sevilleta 
in  1626. 

•^  Under  P.  Estevan  de  Perea — already  mentioned,  perhaps  erroneously,  as 
oomisario  in  '14.  Vekmew,  Chron.,  96.  The  same  writer  names  P.  Tomis 
Manso  as  cnstodio  in  1629,  possession  being  eiven  by  a  doc.  of  March  6th,  of 
the  region  from  Rio  Sacramento  N.  toward  Quivira.  This  P.  Manso  was 
procnrador  of  N.  Mex.  for  26  years;  provincial  in  Mez.  *55;  and  later  bishop 
of  Kicanigna,  where  he  died.  Id.,  Menol.,  135.  Other  friars  apparently  of 
this  pM-ty  were  Garcfa  de  San  Francisco  y  Ztifiijora,  who  founded  oocorro  and 
a  pueblo  of  BCansos  in  '59,  died  73^  buried  at  Senecd;  Antonio  de  Arteasa, 
companion  of  Garcfa  and  founder  of  Senecti'  30;  Fran.  Letrado,  who  toiled 
among  the  Jumanas  and  later  at  Zufii,  killed  bv  gentiles  in  '32;  Fran.  Ace- 
bedo,  who  built  chnrches  at  S.  Greg,  de  Abd,  Tenabo,  and  Tabira.  dying  in 
*44;  Fran.  Porras,  who  with  PP.  Andr^  Gutierrez  and  Oris,  de  la  Concepcion 
went  to  Moqui,  where  God  worked  many  miracles  through  hiiu,  but  he  was 
twisoned  on  June  28,  '33;  Gerdn.  de  La  Liana,  who  died  at  Quarac  pueblo  in 
59;  Tomis  de  S.  Diego,  who  died  in  O&jaca  '59;  Juan  Ramirez,  who  went  to 
Aooous  where  the  arrows  failed  to  touch  him,  and  he  worked  many  years, 
dying  in  Mex.  '64;  and  Juan  de  la  Torre,  who  become  comisario  gen.  of  New 
Spain,  and  bishop  of  Nicaragua,  where  he  died  in  '63.  Vetancur,  MenoL,  7-8, 
16,66,  75,  77,  82,  135-6;  Medina,  Vhron.,  162-3,  168-70,  175-6. 

** Incidentally  mentioned  in  Vetancur,  AfenoLy  24;  Id.,  Chron.,  96.     Fcr- 

■andes  Dnro,  146,  cites  an  undated  MS.  report  by  Francisco  Nieto  de  3ilva, 

gov.  <9f  N.  Mex.     He  also  cites  under  date  of  1G1£B  an  Expedicion  del  P.  Fr. 

AiUomio  {Alon$of)  Pdnado  d  la  provincia  de  Mwjui,  a  MS.  in  the  Acad,  de  Hist, 

Hist.  Abiz.  and  K.  Mbx.    U 
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no  clergymen  and  none  authorized  to  administer  the 
right  of  con6rmation.  A  bishop  would  save  much 
expense,  and  would  easily  be  supported  by  tithes,  es- 
pecially as  rich  mines  had  been  found  and  the  popula* 
tion  was  rapidly  increasing.  The  viceroy  was  ordered 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  desirability  of  this 
change ;  but  long  delays  ensued  and  nothing  was  ac- 
complished.** 

Padre  Benavides  went  in  person  to  Spain,  and  his 
report  to  the  king,  dated  Madrid,  1630,  although 
meagre  and  superficial  in  comparison  with  what  it 
might  have  been,  is  the  most  important  authority  ex- 
tant on  these  times.*®  It  shows  that  there  were  about 
50  friars,  serving  over  60,000  christianized  natives  in 
over  90  pueblos,  grouped  in  25  missions,  or  conventos, 
as  they  were  called,  each  pueblo  having  its  own  church. 
The  Indians  as  a  rule  were  easily  controlled,  and  pwi 
tribute  in  com  and  cotton  to  support  the  garrison  -f 
250  Spaniards  at  Santa  F^,  where  a  church  had  re- 
cently been  completed.  The  outlying  gentile  tribes — 
all  known  as  Apaches  and  classified  as  Apaches  de 
Xila,  Apaches  de  Navaj6,  and  Apaches  Vaqueros — 
had  as  yet  caused  no  serious  troubles ;  in  fact,  in  the 
Xila  province  and  among  the  Navajos  peace  had  been 

**  Royal  order  of  May  19,  *31,  citins  the  demand  of  Com.  G«n.  Sosa.  N". 
Afex.f  CiduLas,  MS.,  1-2;  also  order  of  June  23,  "216,  on  the  same  subject,  and 
adds  that  the  pope  has  been  asked  to  grant  to  some  friar  authority  to  confirm 
pending  the  election  of  a  bishop.  Id.^  3-6;  see  also  Bonilia,  Avunies,  MS.,  I; 
Heviila  OvjhIo,  Carta  de  1793,  MS.;  Calk,  NoL,  103.  As  early  as  1596  the 
bishop  of  Guadalajara  set  up  a  claim  to  N.  Mex.  as  within  his  bishopric.  N» 
Mex.,  Mem.,  227.  The  statistics  of  the  com.  gen.  as  given  in  my  text  woold 
seem  to  l>e  greatly  exaggerated. 

*•  Bennmles,  Memorial  mte  Fray  Juan  de  Saniander, .  .prt$entd  d  Felipe  IV. 
Madrid,  l(j30,  4%  109  p.  P.  Santander  was  the  Franciscan  com.  gen.,  and  pre- 
sented B.  8  memorial  with  some  intro<l.  remarks  of  his  own.  I  have  not  aeen 
the  original,  but  use  Benarkles,  Bef/ve^te  remonatrative  av  Row  d'Espct^ne  tvr  la 
cnntrrHion  du  Xoiuran  Mexico.  Bruxellcs,  1631,  16mo,  10  L,  120  p.,  in  the 
library  of  M.  Alphonsc  Piuart.  1  reganl  this  as  a  trani^tion  of  the  MemoriaU. 
Fernandez  Duru,  132-3,  says  'P.  Benavides  published  in  1632  another  memo- 
rial, proposing  the  oi>ening  of  the  rivers  of  the  bay  of  Espiritn  Santo,  ace  to 
a  reference  of  P.  Posa<las.  Juan  Laet  ma<le  an  extract  of  the  Deacrip.  Novi' 
sima  of  N.  Mex.  in  his  work,  the  Novu»  Oi'bis,  Fr.  Juan  Gravenden  tnme- 
latud  it  (the  original  Mem.,  I  suppose)  into  Latin;  and  in  French  it  wie 
pub.  in  1631.'  Extracts  in  N.  Mex.  Doc.,  MS.,  iii.  1147-52;  Ncmv.  Ann, 
Vou ,  cxxxi.  303-9.  P.  Benavides  did  not  return  to  N.  Mex.,  but  beeamd 
aFchbidhop  of  Goa  in  Asia. 
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made ;  and  in  the  former,  where  Benavides  had  been, 
a  missionary  was  now  working  with  much  success.*^ 
The  author  recounts  the  miraculous  conversion  of  the 
Jumanas,  living  112  leagues  east  of  Santa  Fe,  through 
the  supernatural  visits  of  Sister  Luisa  de  la  Ascen- 
sion, an  old  nun  of  Carrion,  Spain,  who  had  the  power 
of  becoming  young  and  beautiful,  and  of  transporting 
herself  in  a  state  of  trance  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  were  souls  to  be  saved/*  The  padre  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  Quivira  and  the  Aijaos  east  of  the 
Jumanas;  and  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of  Coro- 
nado's  expedition  and  the  countries  by  him  discovered, 
without  suspicion  that  those  countries  were  identical 
with  his  own  custodia  of  New  Mexico.  The  work  is 
mainly  descriptive,  and  has  some  special  value  as  giving 
more  definitely  than  any  other  authority  the  territorial 
locations  of  the  pueblo  groups  in  the  17th  century, 
and  thus  throwing  light  on  earlier  explorations.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  did  not,  as  he  might 
easily  have  done,  give  more  fully  the  pueblo  names 
and  locations,  and  thus  clear  up  a  subject  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  must  always  remain  in  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity.** 

*^The  Xila  prov.  was  30  L  from  Senecd,  and  I  suppose  this  to  be  the 
Itt  use  of  the  name  Liter  applied  to  the  Rio  Gila,  'which  rises  in  this  region. 
Kavajd  ia  said  to  mean  graruie  semaiUe  or  '  ffreat  sowing. '  The  author  has 
moch  to  say  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  uiese  wild  tribes. 

**  Details  pertain  to  Texas  rather  than  N.  Mex.  In  Spain  B.  learned  that 
he  was  wrong  about  the  woman;  for  he  had  an  interview  with  Maria  de  Jesus, 
abbess  of  the  convent  of  Agreda^  who  often  since  1020  had  been  carried  by 
the  heavenly  hosts  to  N.  Mex.  to  preach  the  faith.  Sometimes  she  made  the 
round  trip  several  times  in  24  hours.  She  described  events  that  had  oc- 
cureil  in  0.*s  presence  when  she  had  been  invisible  to  all  but  Ind.  eyes.  She 
spoke  of  the  kmgdoms  of  Chillescas,  Cainbujos,  and  Titlas  east  of  Quivira. 
one  could  easily  speak  the  native  dialects  when  on  the  ground,  but  not  in 
Spain!  She  enclosed  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  the  padres  in  16S1.  PaloUf 
Ykia  de  Jump.  Serra,  331-41.  The  conversion  of  the  Jumanas  in  1629  is  also 
noted  by  Vetaneur,  Chron.t  96,  who  says  that  P.  Juan  de  Salas  and  Diego 
liOpei  went  from  S.  Antonio  Isleta  after  the  miraculous  operations  of  the  lady. 

^  Benavides'  classification  and  statistics  are  as  follows:  See  also  Vetancur  s 
at  end  of  this  chap. 

Piros,  or  Picos,  nation,  southernmost  of  N.  Mex.,  on  both  sides  the  Rio 
Grande  for  151.,  from  Senecti  to  Sevilleta;  15  pueblos,  0,000  Ind.,  all  bap- 
tised; 3  missions,  Nra  Sra  del  Socorro  at  Pilabo,  8.  Ant.  Scnecil,  and  S.  Luis 
Obispo  Sevilleta. 

Xoas  (doubtless  Tiguas),  nation  7  1.  above  Piros,  15  or  16  pueblos,  7,000 
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A  half-century  s  history  from  1630  is  made  up  of  a 
probably  incomplete  list  of  governors,  a  few  references 
to  explorations  on  the  eastern  or  Texan  frontier,  a  few 
uncertain  records  of  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and  an 
occasional  item  of  mission  progress  or  politico-ecclesi- 
astical controversy.  While  making  considerable  ad- 
ditions in  every  phase  of  the  subject  to  the  results  of 
previous  investigations,  I  can  present  nothing  like  a 
continuous  and  complete  narrative ;  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  waste  space  by  a  pretence  of  so  doing. 

Fernando  de  ArgUello  is  named  as  governor  in 
1640.**  Luis  de  Kosas  next  held  the  office,  being 
murdered  in  1641  or  1642,  and  succeeded  by  Valdds, 
and  he  by  Alonzo  Pacheco  de  Heredia.**     ArgUello 

Ind.,  all  baptized;  2  missions,  S.  Antonio  Sandfa  and  S.  Antonio  laleta.  (It 
will  be  rememl)ered  that  Pumai  had  also  been  called  S.  Antonio.) 

Queres  nation,  4  1.  above  Ti^as,  extending  10  L  from  S.  Felipe  and  includ- 
ing Sta  Ana  on  the  w.;  7  pueblos,  4,000  Ind.,  all  bapt.;  3  miasiooa. 

Tonipiros  nation,  10  1.  e.  of  Queres  (prob.  should  be  Tignas  and  Piros), 
extending  15  1.  from  Chilili;  14  or  15  pueolos,  over  10,000  Ind.,  all  converted 
and  most  baptized;  6  missions,  one  called  S.  Isidore  Numanas  (Jnmanas?); 
Ind.  also  called  Salmeros  (Salineros)  living  near  the  Salinas. 

Tanos  nation,  10 1.  n.  of  Tompiros,  extending  10  L;  5  paeblos;  one  mission; 
4,000  Ind.,  all  baptized. 

Pecos,  pueblo  of  Jemes  nation  and  lang.,  4  1.  N.  of  Tanos;  2,000  Ind.; 
mission. 

Sta  Fe,  villa;  7  1.  w.  of  Pecos;  capital;  250  Span,  and  700  Ind.;  mission 
church  nearly  completed. 


8 , 

Picurfes  pueblo  of  Toas  (Telmas)  nation,  10 1.  up  the  river  from  S.  Udefonso; 
2,000  lud.  baptized,  the  most  savage  in  the  provmce,  and  often  miraculously 
restrained  from  killing  the  padres. 

Taos  pueblo  of  same  nation  as  Picurfes,  but  differing  a  little  in  language; 
7  1.  N.  of  P. ;  1,500  Ind.  converted  to  Christian  ideas  of  marriage  by  lightning 
sent  to  kill  a  woman  who  opposed  it;  mission  and  2  padres. 

Acoina  pueblo,  12  1.  w.  of  Sta  Ana  (same  discrepancy  as  so  often  noted  be- 
fore); 2,000  Ind.,  reduced  in  1G29;  one  friar. 

Ziifti  nation,  30  1.  w.  of  Acoma,  extending  9  or  10  L;  11  or  12  pueblos* 
10,000  converted  Ind. ;  2  missions. 

Mot^ui  nation,  30  1.  w.  of  ZuOi;  10,000  Ind.,  who  are  being  n^dly  con- 
vertetL 

**  Davia'  list,  originally  prepared  by  Miller  for  the  surv.-gen.  {C.  S.  Land 
Off.  Bej)ty  "Q2,  p.  102),  completed  by  D.  and  revised  by  M.  The  orifl.  bad  but 
one  gov.  before  '80.  Tlie  names  and  dates  are  taken  from  ref.  in  later  doc 
of  the  Arch.  Sta  F4.  I  shall  make  important  additions  of  names  and  dates 
from  various  sources.  I  think  Argucllo's  rule  of  '40  may  be  doubtful. 
Davis'  list  to  '80  is  Peralta  1600  (1008  et  seq.),  ArgUello  "40,  Concha  *50, 
Avila  y  Pacheco  '5<5,  Villanueva,  Frecinio  '75,  Ocermin  *80-3. 

^  \  aides  is  named  in  a  royal  urdor.     In  '81  Capt.  Juan  Dojuugues  de>  Men- 
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is  named  again  in  1G45.^  Luis  de  Guzman  held  the 
oflSce  before  1650,*'  and  Hernando  de  Ugarte  y  la 
Concha  in  1650.  Juan  de  Samaniego  was  the  newly 
appointed  ruler  in  1653.*®     In  1656  Enriaue  de  Avila 

LJPacheco  had  succeeded  to  the  place.*^  Bernardo 
>pez  de  Mendizdbal  is  named  as  having  become  in- 
volved in  troubles  with  the  inquisition,  and  surrendered 
his  office  in  1660  or  the  next  year;  while  the  more  or 
less  famous  Don  Diego  de  Penalosa  Briceno  ruled 
in  1661-4.^  Next  came  Fernando  de  Villanueva," 
Juan  de  Medrano,  and  Juan  de  Miranda,  the  dates 
of  whose  rule  are  not  known.  Juan  Francisco  Treviiio 
seems  to  have  ruled  in  1675;^^  and  Antonio  Otermin 
was  governor  in  1679-83.  Captain  Dominguez  testi- 
fied in  1681  that  he  had  known  fourteen  governors, 
from  Pacheco  to  Otermin,  in  the  past  thirty-eight 
years,  and  my  list  with  thirteen  names  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  nearly  complete  for  that  period.^ 

The  eastern  entradas,  as  far  as  their  meagre  results 
are  concerned,  belong  to  the  annals  of  Texas  rather 
tlian  of  New  Mexico,  and  have  been  noticed  elsewhere.^* 
They  include  missionary  tours  of  padres  Salas,  Perea, 
Lopez,  and  Diego  Ortega  to  the  country  of  the  Ju- 
manas,  in  the  far  east  or  south-east,  on  a  river  named 
the  Nueces,  in   1629-32;   an  expedition  of  Captain 

doza  testified  that,  bein^  now  50  years  old,  he  had  come  at  the  age  of  12  with 
Gov.  Pacheco  (that  is,  in  *43);  and  Gov.  Otermia  in  '82  stated  that  Gov.  P. 
punished  the  murderers  of  Gov.  Rosas;  this  is  soon  after  '41-2.  Otermin,  Ex- 
tractott,  MS.,  1395-6,  1600. 

^Eacalantes  list:  Argttello  '45,  Concha  '50,  Villanueva,  Medrano,  Mi- 
randa, Treviflo,  and  Otermin.  The  3  names  preceding  O.  rest  on  a  statement 
of  P.  Farfan  that  they  ruled  successively  before  O.  Cartiij  115-16. 

*^  At  least  such  a  man,  called  ex -gov.  of  N.  Mex.,  was  killed  in  a  duel  at 
Mex.  in  Nov.  *50.  Gwjo,  Diario,  154-5. 

*«  Viceroy's  letter  to  kinc,  March  20,  '53,  iu  .V.  ^fex.,  Cedulas,  MS.,  8-9. 
PogaticUy  Nol.f  211-16,  calls  him  Samiego,  in  ruling  '34. 

*•  Miller's  list;  name  found  in  a  doc.  of  '83. 

^  More  of  his  rule  later  in  this  chapter.  Mendizabal  is  barely  mentioned 
in  the  Peflalosa  papers.  SIiea*8  Exped.,  10-11. 

**  Perhaps  earher.     He  was  between  Concha  an<l  Trevifio.  Davis'  list. 

*^  Called  Frecenio  by  Davis  and  Frenio  by  Miller.  Ski  F6  Cerii.,  14. 

"Most  authors  begin  Otermin's  rule  in  80;  but  Escalante  says  the  great 
revolt  was  in  the  2d  year  of  his  rule.  Dominguez'  testimony  is  found  in 
Otermin,  Extnuios,  MS.,  1395-6.  Davia  and  Mifier  found  the  allusion  to  14 
mlers,  but  make  the  date  '40  instead  of  '43. 

*^See  Huit,  Nwth  Mex,  St.,  I  382-7. 
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Alonso  Vaca  in  1634,  eastward  300  leagues  to  the 
great  river  across  which  was  Quivira;  another  of 
captains  Heman,  Martin,  and  Diego  del  Castillo  in 
1650  to  the  Nueces,  and  far  beyond  to  the  country  of 
the  Tejas,  where  they  found  pearls;  another  similar 
one  of  Diego  de  Guadalajara  in  1654,  resulting  in  a 
fight  with  the  Cuitoas ;  a  backsliding  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century  of  certain  families  of  Taos,  who 
went  out  into  the  eastern  plains,  fortified  a  place 
called  Cuartalejo,  and  remained  there  until  the  gov- 
ernor sent  Juan  de  Archuleta  to  bring  them  back;** 
and  finally  the  fictitious  entrada  of  Governor  Peiialosa 
to  Quivira  in  1662,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
a  little  later.  A  royal  order  of  1678  alluded  to  pro- 
jects of  exploring  Quivira  and  Teguayo,  and  to  con- 
flicting reports  on  the  geography  and  wealth  of  these 
and  other  distant  provinces,  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion ;  and  it  was  in  reply  that  Padre  Posadas  made 
his  later  report,  which  is  the  best  authority  on  the 
outside  regions,  but  contains  very  little  on  the  history 
proper  of  New  Mexico,  of  which  the  author  was  cus- 
todio  in  1660-4,  and  a  missionary  from  1650. 

In  February  1632,  padres  Arvide  and  Letrado 
were  killed  by  the  gentile  Zipias  somewhere  beyond 
the  Zufii  region;  and  the  next  year  Padre  Porras 
was  poisoned  by  the  Moquis.^  In  1640-2  there  were 
serious  difficulties  between  the  governor  and  the 
friars,  the  latter  being  accused  of  assuming,  as  jueces 
eclesidsticos  and  officials  of  the  inquisition,  extraordi- 
nary and  absolute  powers,  and  of  having  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  encourage  a  revolt,  in  connection  with  which 
Governor  Rosas  lost  his  life.  We  know  but  little  of 
the  controversy,  which  was  deemed  in  Mexico  very 

^Pomdaa,  Not.,  214-18;  Encalanif,  Carta,  125.  Simpson,  J<mr,,  pi.  65-70, 
reproduces  inscriptions  on  El  Moro,  including  the  names  of  Capt.  Joan  Archu- 
leta in  1636,  A|pi8tin  Hinojos  and  Bartolome  Romelo  in  '41,  and  Ant.  Gonza- 
lez  in  '67.     This  was,  however,  in  the  west. 

^  Vttancur,  Menoly  16,  24,  66.  Feniandez  Duro,  133,  cites  the  Verdadera 
reladon  de  la  gramiiosa  conversion  que  ha  hahUlo  en  el  N,  Afex.,  enmada  por  ei 

P.  Fr.  Etfteoan  de  Perei,  cwtfoflio  de  Lih protnnd  im daudoie cuenta  del  tatfuiode 

a^melUu  conoer^ikmes,  etc.    Se villa,  1632,  ful.,  4  1.    This  report  I  have  not 
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serious,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  troubles  that  terminated  in  the  great 
revolt  of  1680.  The  padres  were  blamed,  and  special 
efforts  were  ordered  to  avoid  a  costly  war,  which  it 
was  thought  could  not  be  afforded  in  a  province  that 
yielded  no  return  for  an  annual  expenditure  of  60,000 
pesos/' 

Several  writers  mention  a  revolt  of  1644,  in  which 
the  governor  and  many  friars  were  killed;  ^  but  I  sup- 
pose this  is  but  a  confused  reference  to  the  troubles  of 
1642  and  1680.  In  the  time  of  Governor  ArgUello, 
probably  about  1645  or  later,  there  was  a  rismg  in 
consequence  of  the  flogging,  imprisonment,  and  hang- 
ing of  40  natives  who  refused  to  give  up  their  faith; 
but  the  rebels  were  easily  overpowered.  In  another 
revolt  of  the  Jemes,  aided  by  Apaches,  a  Spaniard 
named  Naranjo  fell,  and  in  return  the  governor 
hanged  29,  imprisoning  many  more  for  idolatry.^  In 
1650  or  thereabouts  it  is  evident  that,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  preceding  quarrels,  troubles  with  both  con- 
verts and  gentiles  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect. 
At  the  same  time  complaints  of  oppression  on  the 
governor's  part  were  sent  to  Mexico  and  Spain.®^ 

During  Concha's  rule,  or  in  1650,  there  was  a  plot 

^ PaU^fox,  Ir\forme  cU  Conde  de  SalvatkrrOj  1642,  MS.;  letter  of  same  to 
kmg.  July  25,  '42,  and  royal  order  of  July  14,  '43,  in  N.  Mex.,  Ced.  MS.  7-8; 
BamiUa,  ApunUs,  MS.,  1;  BevUUi  Oigffdo,  Carta  de  1793,  p.  441.  The  latter 
■ays  the  matter  was  reported  to  the  king  in  1640,  including  an  Ind.  revolt, 
as  well  as  scandalous  quarrels  between  the  friars  and  secular  authorities.  It 
appears  that  Rosas  was  stabbed—perhaps  while  under  arrest  awaiting  his 
residencia — by  a  man  who  accusea  him  of  intimacy  with  his  wife;  but  the 
woman  had  been  put  in  his  way  that  an  excuse  for  killing  him  might  be  found. 
Antonio  Vaca  is  named  as  a  leader  in  this  movement. 

^CaJUe,  NaL,  103;  Pino,  Expos.,  5;  Id.,  Not.,  2;  Alcedo,  Dice.,  iii.  184; 
Barreiro,  Ojeada,  5-6;  Aleffrt,  Hist.  Comp.  J.,  i.  327.  In  theceneral  chapter 
of  the  Franciscans  at  Toledo,  1645,  the  plan  of  changing  the  I^ew  Mex.  cus- 
todia  to  a  provincia  independent  of  the  Sto  Evangelio  in  Mex.  was  discussed, 
hot  abandoned.   Yizarbe,  Ir^forme,  in  Pinart,  Col.  Doc.  Mex.,  347. 

^Otermin,  ExtradoB,  MS.,  1301,  1395-6.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Domin- 
ffoes  in  '81 ;  consulted  also  by  Davis,  279  et  seq.  D.  says  the  29  were  only 
imprisoned. 

'•BoniUa,  ApurUes,  MS.,  1;  N.  Mex.,  CH.,  MS.,  6,  8-9.  The  king  in  his 
c^ula  of  Sept.  22,  '50,  notes  these  complaints  and  the  popular  discontent  and 
strife  leading  to  raids  by  the  gentiles,  and  orders  viceroy  to  investigate  and 
remedy.  The  viceroy  replied  March  20,  '53,  that  he  hail  given  strict  orders  to 
the  new  gov.;  the  kingapprovej  and  orders  continued  vigilance  June  20,  '54. 
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of  the  Teliuas  and  Apaches  to  kill  the  soldiers  and 
friars  on  Thursday  night  of  passion  week,  when  all 
would  be  in  church;  but  by  chance  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Vaca,  nine  leaders  were  hanged, 
and  many  more  were  sold  into  slavery  for  ten  years. 
A  like  result  followed  an  uprising  of  the  Piros,  who 
ran  away  during  Governor  Villanueva's  time  and 
joined  the  Apaches,  killing  five  Spaniards  before  they 
could  be  over}>owered.  Several  of  the  same  nation 
now  or  a  little  later  were  put  to  death  for  sorcery. 
Estdvan  Cleraente,  governor  of  the  Salineros  towns, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  next  conspiracy  for  killing  the 
tyrants,  after  stealing  their  horses  to  prevent  escape; 
but  Don  Estdvan  was  hanged.  The  Taos  drew  up 
on  two  deer-skins  a  plan  for  a  general  movement,  but 
it  was  abandoned  because  the  Moquis  refused  their 
aid.     No  dates  are  given  for  these  happenings.*^ 

Diego  Dionisio  de  Penalosa  y  Briceno  ruled  New 
Mexico  in  1661-4,  having  been  appointed  in  1660. 
He  was  a  native  of  Peru,  an  adventurer  and  emhustero^ 
bent  on  achieving  fame  and  fortune  with  the  aid  of 
his  unlimited  assurance  and  his  attractive  person  and 
manners,  by  which  alone  ])resumably  he  obtained  his 
appointment  from  the  viceroy.  Of  Don  Diego's  rule 
and  acts,  as  in  the  case  of  other  rulers  of  the  period, 
ahnost  nothing  is  known.  It  a})pears,  however,  that 
lie  visited  Zufii  and  the  Moqui  towns,  heard  of  the 
p-vciit  kini^fdoni  of  Ten^uay  through  a  Jemes  Indian 
who  had  been  captive  there,  and  also  of  Quivira  and 
Ti^jas,  and  the  Cerro  Azul,  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ores; 
and  that  he  planned  an  expedition  to  some  of  these 
wonderful  rei^ions.®"  I  have  seen  an  order  dated  at 
Santa  Fe  in  10G4  which  hears  his  autograj)h.^     Like 

^^  OO'niiiny  KsfriirtfMf  MS.,  follr)WtMl  l>y  Davis.  Zaniac<»i.s  Jiinf.  MeJ.,  v.  376, 
sivH  tliat  Allmniucrqiic  Mas  founded  in  1058,  which  is  an  error.  The  1st  duke 
of  A.  was  viceroy  in  1053-00;  but  the  *2d  duke  of  A.,  for  whom  the  town  was 
ii;i:ncd,  ruled  iu  1701-10.  In  the  Arr/i.Sla  F<,  MS.,  it  is  sL^it^d  that  t!.e 
Fuel  do  del  Paso  del  Rio  del  Norte  was  founded  in  lO,")!).  The  allusicm  ij  to 
the  mission  of  (ruacLduix;  <1.1  Paso,  not  tt>  town  or  preisiiiio. 

'-Juan  Dominguez  do  Mendoza,  iniK'stre  «le  eanipo  i  i  iVnaloja's  time,  re- 
port of  later  years  as  cite<l  by  Fernandez  Duro,  41>,  7.'. 

*^Jaii.  20,  '64,  order  that  the  ludiaoj  bo  not  einph)yod  in  Kxunuing  &:;d 
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his  predecessor,  Mendizdbal,  he  became  involved  in 
trouoles  with  the  padre  custodio  representing  the 
inquisition;  or  more  probably,  as  I  think,  he  went  to 
Mexico  in  1664  or  later  to  urge  his  scheme  of  north- 
em  conquest,  and  there  came  in  conflict  with  the  holy 
tribunal,  by  which  he  was  perhaps  kept  long  in  prison ; 
and  at  any  rate,  in  February  1668  he  was  forced  to 
march  bareheaded  through  the  streets  carrying  a 
green  candle,  for  having  talked  against  the  santo  oficio 
and  said  things  bordering  on  blasphemy.^  Unable  to 
interest  the  viceroy  and  king  in  his  project,  he  went 
to  London  and  Paris  in  1671-3,  and  there  attempted 
to  oi^anize  a  grand  filibustering  enterprise  of  con- 
quest against  his  former  sovereign,  freely  resorting  to 
falsehood,  and  claiming  for  himself  the  title  of  Conde 
de  Santa  F^,  with  half  a  dozen  others  to  which  he  had 
no  claim.  He  died  in  1687,  and  his  efforts  are  closely 
connected  with  the  expedition  of  La  Salle  of  1682-7 ; 
but  these  matters  pertain  to  the  annals  of  Texas,  and 
not  of  New  Mexico.** 

In  France  FeAalosa  presented  to  the  government 
what  purported  to  be  a  narrative  of  an  expedition  to 
Quivira  made  by  himself  in  1662,  written  by  Padre 
Freitas,  one  of  the  friars  of  his  company,  and  sent  to 
the  Spanish  king.  He  never  made  any  such  entrada 
or  rendered  any  such  report.  The  narrative  was  that 
of  Onate's  expedition  of  1601,  slightly  changed  to  suit 
his  purposes  in  Paris.  I  made  known  this  fraud  in 
an  earlier  volume  of  this  series,  but  have  since  received 
the  work  of  Fernandez  Duro,  published  two  years 
before    my  volume,  in  which    that    investigator,  by 

weaving  without  the  gov.'s  license;  that  friendly  Indians  be  'well  treated, 
bat  that  wild  tribes  coniins  to  trade  be  not  admitted  to  the  towns,  but  obliged 
to  lodge  outside.  Signed  Diego  de  Pefialosa  Bricefio.  Arch.  Sti  7'V,  MS. 
Thii  is  the  only  orig.  doc.  I  have  seen  at  Sta  Fe  that  dates  back  of  the  revolt 
of  W. 

*^  RoUes,  Diario,  56-7;  Alaman,  DLtert.y  in.  appen.  35-6;  ZdmarotJi,  Hist 
JI<j.,  V.  412-13.     Z.  tells  us,  p.  387,  that  24  missions  or  pueblos  were  estab- 
Iijlieil  in  1663-4. 

^SeelliiLKorth  Mex.  8L,  i.  I:i  N.  Mcx.,  Cut,  M3.,  56-60,  are  two  royal 
crlsrs,  of  1075  and  1678,  on  the  conq.  of  Quivira,  growing  out  of  P.'s  eflforts. 
Padre  Posadas'  report  of  about  1683  was  aho  drawn  out  in  the  same  connec- 
tion. 
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similar  arguments,  reached  the  same  conclusions.* 
I  suppose  that  it  is  to  Don  Diego's  statements  in 
Europe  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  famous 
hoax  of  Admiral  Fonte's  voyage  on  the  north-west 
coast  in  1640,  the  story  having  first  appeared  in  1708, 
and  Pefialosa  being  represented  as  vice-admiral  of  the 
fleet.^ 

From  about  1672  the  various  Apache  tribes  became 
troublesome,  destroying  in  their  raids  one  of  the  Zufii 
towns  and  six  of  the  pueblos  farther  east*  Several 
friars  lost  their  lives.  In  1675  we  are  told  that  four 
natives  were  hanged,  43  or  47  whipped  and  enslaved, 
and  many  more  imprisoned  for  having  killed  several 
missionaries  and  other  Spaniards,  besides  bewitching 
the  padre  visitador,  Andrds  Duran;  whereupon  a 
force  of  warriors  marched  to  Governor  Treviio's  house 
to  demand  the  release  of  the  prisoners  for  a  ransom, 
retiring  on  a  favorable  promise,  but  declaring  they 
would  kill  all  the  Spaniards  or  flee  to  the  sierra  and 
risk  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Apaches  rather  than 
Bee  their  sorcerers  punished.     Pope,  prominent  in  a 

«*Sce  Hi«t.  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  386,  pub.  in  1884.  The  fictitious  narrative, 
FreyUin,  RelnrJon  del  IJe/<cub.  d^l  Pais  y  ( 'iwlad  de  Quivira,  given  to  the  French 
minister  in  l(>7r),  and  claimed  to  have  been  scut  to  the  king  of  Spain  in  1063, 
was  printuil  in  Shtas  Exped.  qf  Don  Dietjo  de.  Pf.haloHOj  N.  Y.,  1882,  with 
Span,  and  Engl,  text,  and  valuable  notes  and  extracts  from  Mar^ry  and  other 
autliors  rcsi)ecting  Peflalosa.  Later  in  1882  appeared  Ftruanaez  Duro^  Don 
D'u"fO  de  Peiialosit  y  su  descuh.  del  reino  de  Quivira^  a  re^Kirt  to  the  Royal  Acad. 
of  Hist.  This  autlior  reproduces  all  of  Shea's  matter  and  adds  much  more  on 
the  same  and  kindred  subjects.  For  his  conclusion  that  the  story  Mras  a 
fraud  lie  relies  largely,  as  I  did,  on  the  report  of  Padre  Posadas  (erroneoosly 
called  Parciles  by  me  from  the  printe<l  ed.,  apparently  not  known  to  F.  D.), 
who  w«is  custoilio  during  Peilalosa  s  term  of  oHice  ana  who  mentions  no  such 
cx^Midition.  I  did  not  see  the  Madrid  work  of  '82  or  know  of  its  existenoe  till 
after  the  publication  of  my  volume.  Prince  devotes  a  chapter  to  this  exped., 
not  recognizing  its  fictitious  character. 

*' See  Jfint.  N.   W.  (muf,  i.  115  et  seq. 

^  Esrahntc,  Cirt  /,  1 15  16.  Tlio  Zufti  town  was  Jahuicu  (or  Ajuico,  where, 
ace.  to  N.  Mra\,  J)<K\y  MS.,  i.  502,  P.  Pedro  de  Ayala  was  killed  by  the 
gentiles  on  Oct.  7,  li)72);  those  of  the  Tehuas  were  Chilili  (which  Benavides 
represents  as  a  Tompiro  t<»wn),  Talique,  and  Quarac;  and  those  of  the  Tom- 
piros,  Abo,  Jumaiicas,  and  Tabira.  (.)ne  of  these  was  very  likely  the  famous 
Gran  Quivira.  Escalante  says  that  i)oforo  '80  there  were  46  pueblos  of 
Christian  Ind.,  o:ie  Span,  villa,  and  iseveral  small  Si>an.  settlements.  Calla, 
J\'o/.,  1  JJi-4,  say.H  that  in  '45  there  were  25  doctrinas,  with  00  friars,  receiving 
from  tlje  kin;;  42,()0.)  pesos  per  year.  Cavt),  Tren  Sitjlott,  ii.  42,  46,  tells  ns 
that  24  Ind.  towns  were  for  iie<l  by  the  Spin,  in  (Inifore?)  1660;  and  that 
Albun|uen£ue  was  founded  earlier  with  1>X)  8x>an.  families.     Sea  note  61. 
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later  trouble,  was  now  a  leader  either  of  the  imprisoned 
offenders  or  of  the  band  of  rescuers.**  All  the  tribes 
were  known  as  Apaches,  except  the  Yutas,  occupying 
a  part  of  the  northern  plains,  and  with  whom  Governor 
Otermin  was  the  first  to  open  communication.  The 
Comanches  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  rec- 
ords of  this  century;  but  the  Apaches  del  Navajo  are 
mentioned.  In  1676  the  condition  of  affairs  was  re- 
ported to  be  serious.  Towns  and  churches  had  been 
destroyed  and  many  Christians  killed  by  the  Apache 
raiders;  while  the  defensive  force  was  only  five  men 
for  each  frontier  station,  and  these  were  sadly  in  lack 
of  arms  and  horses.  A  reenforcement  of  40  or  50  men 
was  needed  at  once  if  the  province  was  to  be  saved. 
Padre  Francisco  Ayeta,  the  custodio,  having  come 
from  New  Mexico  for  succor,  was  preparing  to  start 
with  a  wagon  train  of  supplies  for  the  missionaries; 
and  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  50  men  and 
1,000  horses  to  accompany  the  train,  at  an  expense  of 
14,700  pesos  to  the  royal  treasury.  The  junta  ap- 
proved the  measure  on  September  9th,  perhaps  of 
1677;  the  viceroy  reported  to  the  king  his  resolution 
to  send  succor  on  January  13,  1678;  the  king  approved 
on  June  18th;  and  finally,  after  an  unaccountable  delay, 
the  train  started  from  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  29th 
or  30th  of  September,  1679.  The  relief  arrived  too 
late,  as  we  shall  see,  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of 
the  province;  but  it  prevented  still  more  serious  dis- 
aster among  the  fugitive  settlers  and  missionaries.'® 

^OUrmin^  Bxtractos,  MS.,  1441-3,  1459-66,  1480-1,  being  the  testimony 
in  *81  of  Dominguez,  Lopez,  Quintana,  and  P.  Ayeta.  E^calante,  Cartif  116, 
says  nothing  of  this  affair,  but  states  that  Pope  and  46  others  were  arrested 
for  various  crimes.  On  March  28,  74,  there  died  at  Sta  F^  Dona  Juana  Arias, 
wife  of  the  visita^Ior  Gonzalo  Suarez.  Jfobles,  Diario,  159.  On  Jan  '13,  75,  P. 
Alonjso  Gil  de  itvila,  minister  of  Renecuey  (Senecii?),  was  killed  by  the  Ind. 
N.  Mex.f  Dor.^  MS.,  i.  602  Other  friars  named  in  different  records  as  serving 
in  '80  or  earlier  are  Antonio  Acebedo,  Lorenzo  Analiza,  Francisco  do  Ayeta, 
Antonio  de  Aranda  (apparently  custodio  in  '50),  Juan  Bjrnal  (cuBt.  in  '80), 
Fran  Gomez  de  la  Ca^iena,  Sel>astian  Calzada,  Andres  Duraii,  Juan  de  Jcsua 
Espinosa,  Fran.  Farfan,  Oris.  Figueroa,  Alonso  Gd,  Ant.  Guerra,  Juan  da 
Jesus,  Simon  de  Jesus,  Jesus  de  Lombarde,  Albino  Maldonado,  Juan  Mora, 
Jeans  Morador,  Juan  de  Vallada,  Fernando  de  Velasco,  an<l  Juan  Zivaleta. 

''*  Ayela,  Memonal  al  Virey,  1676,  including  various  docs.  o:i  the  subject, 
in  y,  Jfex.,  JJoc,  MS.,  L  481-513.     Viceroy's  rept  to  king  and  royal  order 
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I  close  this  chapter  with  a  note  from  Vetancur^s 
standard  chronicle  of  the  Franciscans,  written  about 
1691,  but  showing  the  missions  as  they  existed  just 
before  the  great  revolt  of  1680.  A  pad[ron  of  1660  is 
said  by  this  author  to  have  shown  a  population  of 
24,000  Spaniards  and  Christian  Indians,  of  whom  it 
would  seem  the  former  must  have  numbered  about 
2,400  in  1680.  Padre  Francisco  de  Ayeta  came  as 
custodio,  with  a  reenforcement  of  friars,  in  1674,  but> 
as  we  have  seen,  went  back  to  Mexico  for  succor  two 
years  later. '^ 

in  reply,  1G7S,  in  2i,  Mex.,  C^dulas,  MS.,  9-10.  Stu-tiiifl  of  the  tnin  and 
troops,  the  viceroy  going  to  Guadalupe  to  see  them  off,  Sept.  29  or  90,  79. 
jRoblMf  Diario,  290;  Shxra,  Diatio,  14. 

'^  V flaneur,  Chron.,  98  et  8e(}.  Missions  of  N.  Mez.  in  1680.  See  nmikr 
statement  for  1630,  p.  164  of  this  chapter. 

Scnecd  (S.  Antonio),  70 1.  above  Guadalupe  del  Paso,  founded  in  1690  by 
P.  Ant.  Arteaga,  sue.  by  P.  Garcia  de  Zdfiiga,  or  San  Francisco^  who  is  boriea 
there;  Piros  nation;  convento  of  S.  Antonio;  vineyard;  fish-stream. 

Socorro  (Nra  Sra),  7  L  above  Senectl,  of  Piros  nation;  600  inhab.;  fonncUd 
by  P.  Garcfa. 

Alamillo  (Sta  Ana),  3  1.  above  Socorro;  300  Piros. 

Sevilleta,  5  1.  from  Alamillo  across  river;  Pirns. 

laleta  (S.  Antonio),  no  distance  ^iven;  where  a  small  stream  with  the  Bio 
del  Norte  encloses  a  fertile  tract  with  7  Span,  ranches;  convent  built  by  P. 
Juan  de  Salas;  2,000  inhab.  of  Tiguas  nation.  Here  is  the  paso  for  Aoomay 
Zufii,  etc. 

Alameda  (Sta  Ana),  8  1.  above  Isleta;  300  inhab.  of  Tiguas  nation;  namftd 
for  the  dUiwm  wliich  shade  the  road  for  4  I. 

Puray,  or  Puruay  (S.  Bartolome),  1  1.  from  Sandla  (Alameda?);  200 Tiguas; 
the  name  means  *  gusanos, '  or  worms. 

Sandia  (S.  Francisco),  1  1.  (from  Puaray);  3,000  Tiguas;  convent,  where 
P.  Eatevan  de  Porca,  the  founder,  ia  buried;  also  the  skull  of  P.  Rodrigues, 
the  Ist  martyr,  is  venerated. 

S.  Felipe,  on  the  river  on  a  height  (apparently  on  B.  bank);  600  inhab. 
with  the  little  pueblo  of  Sta  Ana;  of  Zures  (Queres)  nation;  convent  founded 
by  P.  Cris.  Quifiones,  who,  with  P.  Gerdn.  Pedrassa^  is  buried  here. 

Sto  Domiugo,  2  1.  above  S.  Felipe;  150  inhab.;  one  of  the  best  convents^ 
where  the  arcluves  are  kept,  and  where,  in  *61,  was  celebrated  an  auto-de-f^ 
by  order  of  the  inquisition;  P.  Juan  de  Eacalona  buried  here;  padres  in  "SO^ 
TalalKui  (once  custodio),  Lorcnzana,  and  Montcsdeoca. 

Sta  Fe,  villa,  8  1.  from  Sto  Domingo;  residence  of  the  gov.  and  soldiers^ 
with  4  padres. 

Tesuuue  (S.  Lorenzo),  2  1.  from  Sta  Fe,  in  a  forest;  203  Tiguas  (Tehuas); 
P.  Juan  liautista  Pio. 

Nambc  (S.  Francisco),  3  1.  E.  of  Tesuque,  6  1.  from  Rio  del  Norte;  2  little 
settlements  of  Jacona  and  Cuya  Mangue;  GOO  inhab.;  P.  Tomils  de  Torres, 

S.  IMefonso,  near  the  river,  and  2  1.  from  Jacona,  in  a  fertile  tract,  wiUi 
20  farniH;  8vK)  inhab.;  PP.  Morales,  Sanchez  de  Pro,  and  Fr.  Luis. 

Sta  Clara,  convento,  on  a  height  by  the  river;  300  inhab.;  a  visita  of  S. 
Ildefonso. 

S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  300  inhab.;  visita  of  S.  Ildefonsa  In  sight  are 
tlie  building:}  of  the  villa  de  S.  Gabriel,  the  Ist  Span,  capital. 
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Picnrfes  (S.  LorenBo),  6  L  (from  S.  Joan),  on  a  height;  3,000  inhab. ;  Fr. 
Aacenirio  de  Zirate  served  aod  is  buried  here;  P.  Matias  Rendon  in  '80. 

Tahos  (S.  Oerdnimo  de  Taos),  3  L  (?)  from  Picnries  and  5  1.  from  the  river, 
in  a  fine  valley;  2,000  inhab.  and  some  Spaniards;  in  1631,  P.  Pedro  Mi- 
laada  de  Avila  was  killed  here;  PP.  Jnan  de  Pedrosa  and  Ajntonio  de  Mora 
inlBD. 

Aooma  (S.  Est^an),  east  (?)  of  Cia  on  a  pefiol  1  1.  in  circnm.  and  30  entadoa 
high;  1,500  inhab.,  converted  by  P.  Juan  Ramirez;  in  '80,  P.  Ltlcas  Maldo- 
HMO. 

Hemes  (S.  Biego  de  Jemes),  a  large  pneblo  formed  of  5  smaller  ones,  with 
8,000  inhab. ;  in  charge  of  P.  Juan  de  Jesus. 

Alooa  (Pnrfsima),  24  L  from  Acoma,  with  2  visitas,  called  Mazquia  and 
Giqaima;  1,500  inhab.;  P.  Juan  de  Bal.     (Znfii  prov.) 

Agnico  (Concepcion),  8  L  w.  of  Alona,  with  other  small  pueblos;  1,000 
inhab;  they  revolted  in  *32,  and  killed  P.  Fran.  Letrado;  in  80  the  padre 
•scaped. 

Agnatoln  (S.  Bernardino),  in  Moqui  prov.,  26  1.  from  Zufti;  800  inhab. 
eonTerted  by  P.  Fran,  de  Porras;  much  pumice  stone;  P.  Jos6  de  Figueroa, 
or  Coooepcion^  in  *80. 

Xongo  pabi  (S.  Baiiolom^),  7  1.  from  A.,  with  a  visita  called  Mozainabi; 
fiOO  in^. ;  P.  Jos^  Tmjillo  in  *80. 

Oraybi  (S.  Fran.;  others  say  S.  Miguel),  farthest  w.  of  the  Moqui  towns, 
orer  70  L  from  Sta  F^;  had  14,000  gentiles,  but  a  pestilence  consumed  them; 
1,200  in  a  visita  called  Gualpi;  PP.  Jos^  de  Espeleta  and  Agustin  de  Sta 
Ifarfa. 

Godiitl,  3  L  from  Sto  Domingo;  300  inhab.  of  Queres  nation;  the  padre 
frapfwl  in  '80. 

Oalisteo  (Sto  Oroz),  6  L  (from  Cochitf  ?),  with  S.  Cristdbal  as  a  visito;  800 
inhab.  of  Tanoe  nation;  here  once  served  P.  Antonio  de  Aranda;  in  '80  PP. 
Jnan  Bemal,  custodio,  and  Domingo  de  Vera. 

Pecoe  (Porctdncola),  on  the  eastern  or  Quivira  frontier,  in  a  finely  wooded 
eoontry;  has  a  magnificent  church  with  six  towers;  pop.  not  given;  P.  Fern. 
da  Velaaco. 

S.  Marcos,  'on  the  right  toward  the  N.,  5  1.  from  Sto  Domingo;*  600 
inhab.  of  Queres  nation;  2  visitas,  S.  L&zaro  and  Cienega;  P.  ManuerTinoco. 

Qiilili  (Natividad),  3  1.  from  S.  Lizaro;  500  Piros.  converted  by  P.  Alonso 
Peinado,  who  is  buried  here;  this  is  the  1st  pueblo  of  the  Salinas  valley. 

Qnvrac  (Concepcion),  3  I.  from  Chilili;  600  Tiguas  speaking  Piros  lang.; 
eonverted  by  P.  rerea;  here  is  buried  P.  Gkrdnimo  de  la  Liana. 

Tazique  (S.  Miguel),  2  L  from  Quarac;  300  inhab. ;  the  padre  escaped  in 
"80. 

Abbo  (S.  Gregorio),  in  the  Salinas  valley,  which  is  10  1.  in  circum.,  and 
produces  much  excellent  salt;  800  inhab. ;  2  visitas,  Tenabo  and  Tabira  (Gran 
Quivira  ? );  151.  farther  east  are  some  Christian  Jumanas  served  by  the  padre 
A  Quarac;  P.  Fran,  de  Acebedo  is  buried  at  Abbo. 

All  the  padres  named  above  as  serving  in  '80  were  killed  in  the  revolt  of 
that  year;  the  survivors  are  named  in  note  5  of  the  next  chapter.  See  abo 
map  in  next  chapter. 
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The  pueblo  communities  were  now  to  rid  themselves 
for  a  time  of  their  Spanish  masters,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  tyrants.  Past  efforts  to  shake  off  their 
fetters  liad  only  shown  how  tightly  they  were  riveted. 
They  were  required  to  render  implicit  obedience,  and 
to  pay  heavy  tribute  of  pueblo  products  and  personal 
service.  Their  complaints,  however,  in  this  direction 
are  not  definitely  known.  The  Spaniards  in  their 
later  gathering  of  testimony  ignored  this  element  of 
secular  oppression,  if,  as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  it  ex- 
isted, and  represented  the  revolt  to  be  founded  exclu- 
sively, as  it  was  indeed  largely,  on  religious  grounds. 
The  New  Mexicans  seem  to  have  been  more  strongly 
attached  than  most  American  tribes  to  their  abongi- 
nal  faith,  and  they  had  secretly  continued  so  far  as 
possible  the  practice  of  the  old  forms  of  worship.  The 
friars  had  worked  zealously  to  stamp  out  every  vestige 
of  the  native  rites;  and  the  authorities  had  enforced 
the  strictest  compliance  with  Christian  regulations,  not 
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hesitating  to  punish  the  slightest  neglect,  unbelief, 
relapse  into  paganism,  so-called  witchcraft,  or  chafing 
under  missionary  rule,  with  flogging,  imprisonment, 
slavery,  or  even  death.  During  the  past  thirty  years 
large  numbers  of  natives  had  been  hanged  for  alleged 
sorcery,  or  communion  with  the  devil,  though  gen- 
erally accused  also  of  projected  rebellion  or  plotting 
with  the  Apaches.  The  influence  of  the  native  old 
men,  or  priests — sorcerers,  the  Spaniards  called  them 
— was  still  potent;  the  very  superiority  of  the  pueblo 
organization  gave  the  patriotic  conspirators  an  advan- 
tage ;  past  failures  had  taught  caution ;  and  so  skil- 
fully was  the  movement  managed  that  the  premature 
outbreak  a  few  days  before  the  time  agreed  upon  was 
hardly  less  successful  and  deadly  than  would  have 
been  the  revolt  as  planned/ 

Pope,  connected  with  a  former  disturbance  and  ac- 
cused of  many  crimes,  was  the  moving  spirit  now.  He 
was  a  San  Juan  Indian,  but  made  Taos  the  centre  of 
his  eflbrts.  Appealing  to  the  popular  superstition  as 
well  as  patriotism,  he  claimed  to  have  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Great  Spirit,  or  El  Demon io  of  the 
Spaniards;  and  personally  or  through  his  agents  and 
associates  — chief  among  whom  were  Catiti  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Tupatii  of  Picurf,  and  Jaca  of  Taos — Pope 
brought  into  his  scheme  all  the  pueblos  except  those 
of  the  Piros  in  the  south,  who  for  feome  unexplained 
reason  were  not  invited.  The  Tanos  and  the  Queres 
of  Ci^nega  are  doubtfully  said  to  have  shown  some  re- 
luctance.    A  knotted  cord  was  the  mysterious  calen- 

^  Testimony  on  the  causes  and  methods  of  the  plot  was  taken  from  many 
natives  in  the  next  15  years,  and  is  somewhat  voluminously  recorded;  but  I 
■hall  make  no  attempt  to  present  details.  There  is  a  general  agreement  in 
the  evidence,  whether  it  comes  from  secular  or  ecclesiastical  sources.  Notwith- 
standing  past  (quarrels,  the  friars  seem  to  have  had  no  charges  to  make  against 
the  gov.  and  his  officers  in  this  matter,  all  attributing  the  revolt  to  dciiioniao 
influences  on  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  people.  SigUenza,  Mercurio  Vo' 
kiitUy  589,  tells  us  that  the  plot  had  been  brewing  for  fourteen  years.  Vetan- 
cor,  Chron.f  103-4,  /rf.,  MenoL,  119,  says  it  was  foretold  6  years  in  advance 
by  a  ffirl  miraculously  raised  from  the  dead,  who  said  it  was  to  be  due  to 
prevalent  lack  of  respect  for  the  padres.  All  suits  against  the  friara  were 
thereupon  dropped  in  terror,  but  it  was  too  late.  A  friar  abroad  aUo  fore- 
told  the  event. 
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dar  sent  by  swift  runners  to  all  the  pueblos  to  make 
known  the  date  uf  rising,  which  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  13th  of  August,  1680.* 

Despite  the  utmost  precautions,  however — no 
woman  being  intrusted  with  the  secret,  and  Pope 
killing  bis  own  son-in-law  on  suspicion  of  treacheiy — 
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the  influence  of  the  friars  over  certain  converts  was 
so  strong  that  the  plot  was  revealed,  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  9th,  from  several  different  sources.' 

The  Tauos  of  San  Ldzaro  and  San  Cristdbal  revealed 
Pope's  plot  to  Padre  Bernal,  the  custodio.  Padre 
Vclasco  of  Pecos  received  a  like  confession  from  one 
of  his  neophytes.  The  alcalde  of  Taos  sent  a  warning 
which  caused  the  governor  to  arrest  two  Tesuque 
Indians  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Tehuas  to  consult 
with  the  Tanos  and  Queres.  Otermin  sent  messen- 
gers in  all  haste  to  warn  padres  and  settlers  south  of 
San  Felipe  to  flee  to  Isleta,  while  those  of  the  north 

'The  original  authority  on  the  revolt  of  1680  is  Otermin^  Extrados  de  Doc. 
IJinL  2i.  Mex.,  saoados  de  loa  autoa  existentes  en  el  qfido  del  Suprerno  gobiemo  de 
ttta  corttf  que  scire  el  Levantamientodel  aho  de  1680form6  Don  Antonio  de  Oter- 
fiiM,  goffenyador  y  ccepUan  general  del  miamo  reinOf  copy  from  the  Mexican  ar- 
chives, in  JV.  Jlex.,  Doe,  HisL,  MS.,  1153-1728.  This  record,  equivaleut  to  a 
journal  of  the  governor's  movements,  expanded  by  various  corresp.  and  autos, 
extends  from  Aug.  10,  1G80,  to  the  spring  of  1682.  It  ia  very  voluminous,  and 
tediously  verbose,  most  of  the  record  being  repeated  several  times  in  various 
forms,  and  a  report  by  the  fiscal  in  Mex.  being  a  resume  that  is  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  reader  than  the  bulky  ori^nal.  In  the  same  col.  of  N,  Mex.,  Doc., 
MB.,  514-81,  are  several  important  letters  written  at  £1  Paso  in  Aug.-Dec. 
1680  by  the  friars.  In  Vetancur,  Chronica,  04-104,  and  Id.,  Menolotjio,  passim, 
the  stauidard  chronicle  of  the  Franciscan  provincia  del  Santo  Evangelic,  pub. 
in  1097,  but  written  about  1691,  before  tne  reconquest  of  N.  Mex.,  we  find 
much  valuable  information  about  the  missions  just  uef ore  the  revolt,  and  the 
friars  who  lost  their  lives.  Escalante,  Carta,  116  et  seq.,  is  also  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject,  the  author  having  searched  the  archives  by 
order  of  his  su;[>erior  in  1778,  and  thus  consulted  doubtless  much  missionary 
corresp.  in  addition  to  Otermin 's  record.  Davis,  Span.  Couq. ,  287-335i  gives 
a  very  satisfactory  narrative  from  the  archives — that  is,  following  Otermin,  a 
copy  of  who^e  Extractoe  was  found  at  Sta  F^.  The  same  authority  was  con- 
sulted by  Gregg,  Conu  Prairies,  i.  121-7,  and  Miller,  in  Sta  F6  CentennviL 
Otermin,  Vetancur,  and  Escalante  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  authori- 
ties on  this  subject.  Other  works,  to  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  on  special  points,  are  as  follows:  Niel,  Apunt.,  103  et  seq.;  ViUaijutierre, 
Hid.  Conq.  Itm,  204-9;  DdvUa,  Mem,  hist.,  pt  ii.  1-2;  Cavo,  Tres  Sighs,  ii. 
57-60;  ViOasenor,  Tealro,  ii.  419;  Mange,  IJist.  Pimeria,  227-8;  Arch.  N. 
Mex.,  129;  Lezaun,  NoUnas,  MS.,  129etseq. ;  Arricivita,  Cron.  Sera/.,  199;  Ar- 
legui,  Cron.  Zac,  249-50;  Rivera,  Oob.  de  Mex.,  i.  252-3;  Id.,  Ilixt.  Jalapa,  i. 
98,  102;  Sigiienza  y  Odngora,  Mercurio  Volante,  MS.,  689  et  seq.;  Zamacois, 
HiM.  MrJ.,  V.  429-37;  Bustamante,  Oabinete  Mex..,  i.  35-6;  Alvarez,  Estudlos, 
iiu  224-6,  264-5;  Lacunza,  Discursos,  no.  xxxv.  603;  Escwkro,  Not.  Chlh., 
231;  Espinosa,  Cron.,  35;  Princess  Hist,  Sic.,  190-205;  Carleton,  in  Smith.  Imt. 
Repi,  1854;  Brevoort'sN,  Mex.,  83;  Dampiers  Voy.,  i.  272;  Mayers  Mex.  Aztec, 
i  2ia-14;  St  Francis,  L\fe,  657;  Davis  El  GrimfO,  75-80,  134-7;  Melines  2000 
MUeSy  136;  Beltrami,  Mex.,  i.  280-1;  Nouv.  Ann.  Voif.,  cxxxi.  255;  Domenech's 
De».,  180-3;  Modem  Trav.,  Mex.,  ii.  72;  Ulntons  Ilaridhook,  388.  Tile  matter 
thos  referred  to  varies  from  accurate  narrative  to  worthless  mention,  but  con- 
tains no  original  information  of  value.  The  pages  cited  or  the  following  ones 
in  most  cases  include  the  reconquest  in  1692. 
BxsT.  Aaiz.  AMD  N.  Mex.    12 
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were  to  start  for  the  capital  or  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Canada.  Pope  saw  that  his  only  hope  of  success 
was  in  immediate  action,  and  by  his  orders  the  Taos, 
FicurfeSy  and  Tehuas  attacked  the  missions  and  farms 
of  the  northern  pueblos  before  dawn  on  the  lOth, 
"llevandolo  todo  &  sangre  y  fuego."  Apparently, 
hostilities  had  been  committed  at  Santa  Clara  a  day 
or  two  earlier,  and  some  of  the  more  distant  pueblos 
rose  a  day  or  two  later,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
premature  outbreak.  I  follow  Escalante's  version  for 
what  is  not  found  in  Otermin's  journal;  but  little  reli- 
ance can  be  put  in  the  accuracy  of  details.  All  agree 
that  the  outbreak  was  on  the  10th,  day  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, and  that  it  was  premature.  On  that  day  Al- 
f^rez  Lucero  and  a  soldier  arrived  at  Santa  F^  with 
news  of  the  rising  of  the  Tehuas,  reporting  that  the 
alcalde  mayor  had  collected  the  people  at  La  Cafiada, 
and  that  the  rebels  were  in  force  at  Santa  Clara. 
Captain  Francisco  Gromez  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre, and  returned  on  the  12th  with  confirmation 
and  a  few  details  of  the  disaster.  The  governor  on 
the  13th  ordered  the  alcalde  and  sargento  mayor,  Luis 
Quintana,  to  bring  in  the  people  from  La  Cajfiada  to 
Santa  Fd,  which  was  probably  accomplished.*  He 
sent  out  native  scouts,  despatched  an  order  to  Lieuten- 
ant-general Alonso  Garcfa  to  send  aid  from  Isleta, 
and  prepared  to  defend  the  capital. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  New  Mexicans  to  utterly  ex- 
terminate the  Spaniards;  and  in  the  massacre  none 
was  spared — neither  soldier,  priest,  or  settler,  personal 
friend  or  foe,  young  or  old,  man  or  woman — except  that 
a  few  beautiful  women  and  girls  were  kept  as  captives. 
From  San  Felipe  south  all  were  warned  in  time 
to  make  their  escape.  Many  settlers  of  the  valley 
farther  north  took  refuge  at  La  Canada  and  were 
saved;  but  in  all  the  missions  of  the  north  and  east 

*  Otcrmin  is  not  clear  about  this,  but  I  find  no  foundation  for  Davis*  inter- 
pretation to  tlie  effect  that  all  at  La  Cafiada  perished.  Escalante  says  they 
reached  Sta  Fe  safely;  and  it  is  certain  tliat  Quintana  himself  did  so. 
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and  west  only  the  friar  at  Cochitf,  those  at  Santa  F^, 
and  one  in  the  Zufii  province — who  was  perhaps  ab- 
sent— escaped  death.  The  number  of  victims  was 
slightly  over  400,  including  21  missionaries  and  73 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  those  who  escaped 
were  about  1,950,  incluaing  11  missionaries  and  155 
capable  of  bearing  arms.*  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
friars  with  few  exceptions  were  new-comers,  and  that 
the  whole  number  in  the  province  was  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  preceding  annals. 

On  August  14th  the  scouts  returned  and  reported 
that  500  Indians  from  Pecos  and  the  eastern  pueblos 
were  approaching ;  and  next  morning  the  foe  appeared 
at  San  Miguel  in  the  suburbs  of  the  villa.®  One  of 
*  the  number  was  induced  to  enter  the  town  and  hold 
a  conference;  but  he  said  that  nothing  could  change 
the  determination  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  brought 
two  c^rosses,  one  red,  as  a  token  of  war,  the  other  white, 
indicating  peace ;  but  if  the  Spaniards  should  choose 
the  white  flag  they  must  immediately  quit  the  coun- 
try. They  said  they  had  killed  God  and  Santa 
Maria,  and  the  king  must  yield.  The  governor  sent 
out  a  force  to  attac-k  the  enemy  before  reenforcements 
could  arrive,  and  soon  went  out  in  person.  The  battle 
lasted  nearly  all  day,  but  when  the  Spaniards  seemed 

*  The  iriara  who  jperiflhed  are  named,  with  some  biog.  information,  by  P. 
Ayet&  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  11th,  and  also  by  Votancur  as  follows:  P.  Juan  de 
Bal,  Spaniard,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  71;  Juan  Bernal,  custodio,  Mexican,  came 
in  74;  Jos^  Espeleta,  Span.,  before  '50;  Jos^  Figueroa,  Mex.,  74;  Juan  Bau- 
tista.  Span.,  7i;  Juan  de  Jesus,  Span.,  '67;  Fran.  Ant.  Lorenzana,  Span.,  74; 
Ldcas  Maldonado,  Span.,  '67;  Juan  Montesdeoca,  Mex.,  '67;  Ant.  Mora,  Mex., 
71;  Lois  Morales,  Alex.,  '64;  Juan  Pedrosa,  Mex.,  '64;  Matias  Rendon,  Mex., 
74;  Antonio  Sanchez,  Mex.,  77;  Agust.  Sta  Maria,  Mex.,  74;  Juan  Talaban, 

Span.,  '62;  Manuel  Tinoco, ,  74;  Tomia  Torres,  Mex.,  '77;  Jose  Trujillo, 

Span.,  *67;  Fern.  Velasco,  Span.,  before  '50;  Juan  Dom.  Vera,  Mex.,  '74. 
For  distribution,  see  end  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  surviving  friars 
iLamed  in  a  letter  of  P.  Sierra  of  Sept.  4th  were  PP.  Jose  (or  Ant. )  Bonilla, 
Fran.  Gomez  de  la  Cadena,  Andres  Duran,  Fran.  Farfan,  Nicole  Hurtado, 
Diego  Mendoza,  Fran.  Mufioz,  Diego  Parraga,  Ant.  Sierra,  TomAs  Tobalina, 
and  Joan  Zavaleta.  Five  captains  are  named  as  having  t>een  killed:  Fran. 
Jimenez,  Agustin  Carbajal,  Cris.  dc  Anaya,  Jose  Nieto,  and  Andres  Gomez. 

•  Davis,  Miller,  and  Grecg  imply  that  it  was  on  the  12th  or  13th;  but 
Otermin's  record  is  clear.  Eacalante  speaks  of  the  Tlascaltcc  suburb  or  ward 
of  Analco,  which  is  not  unlikely,  though  I  have  found  no  earlier  mention  of 
inch  a  Tlascaltec  colony  in  N.  Mex. 
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on  the  point  of  victory,  the  northern  army  of  Taos, 
Picuriea,  and  Tehuas  appeared  on  the  field,  and  Oter- 
niin  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  men  to  protect  the 
palacio,  where  women  and  children  had  taken  refuge. 
The  siege  of  Santa  F^  lasted  five  days/  The  natives 
were  about  3,000  strong.  They  soon  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  suburbs,  and  indeed  all  but  the  plaza  and 
casas  reales.  The  church  and  convent  were  burned, 
and  the  water  supply  was  cut  off.  Out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  1,000,  Otermin  had  less  than  150  men,  many 
of  them  servants  utterly  unfit  for  military  service; 
but  the  situation  was  critical,  and  finally  on  the  20th 
with  100  men  he  made  a  desperate  sortie.  Invoking 
"the  sweet  name  of  Marfa,"  this  forlorn  hope  threw 
itself  against  the  besiegers  and  drove  them  back, 
killing  300  and  bringing  47  captives  into  the  villa, 
who,  after  their  testimony  had  been  taken,  were  shot 
in  the  plaza.*  During  the  whole  siege  and  battles 
only  five  Spaniards  were  killed,  though  the  governor 
and  many  others  were  wounded. 

It  was  decided  on  the  21st  to  abandon  Santa  F^ 
or,  as  the  original  record  puts  it,  to  march  to  the  relief 
of  Isleta;  clothing  to  the  vr,lue  of  $8,000  was  dis- 
tributed ;  and  the  governor,  garrison,  women  and 
and  children,  and  three  friars — Cadena,  Duran,  and 
Farfan — about  1,000  persons  in  all,  began  their  march 
on  foot,  each  carrying  his  own  luggage,  as  the  horses 
wore  barely  sufficient  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The 
natives,  though  watching  the  fugitives  from  the  hills 
and  sometimes  being  seen  at  a  distance,  made  no 
attack.  Perhaps  they-  had  not  yet  the  courage  to 
face  the  desperate  vfdor  of  Otermin's  little  band,  or 

'  From  the  16th  to  19th,  or  7  daji,  I5th  to  20th.  Mo«t  vritan  in»k«  it 
0  <Uv>,  thftt  ia,  from  the  lat  al&rm  on  t)ie  10th  to  the  19th. 

-  ^i.'tliii.j    /  thiBaflkir.  representing  the  Spaniard!  M  having 

-ay>  they  escaped  1>y  stealth  when  hnnger  and  the 

Loio  intolerable.      VilWntierre  tella  na  tiwt  OoT. 

Hve  the  Indians  ont  ot  the  fort  thay  had  aeiaed, 

i!  tlic  lAot  had  been  made  Iodb  ago  at  Teauque;  tint  tbat  the 

Vu  &  tuoii  in  tha  north  whom  Hontenitik  hM  laft  behind  m 

ia»  departure  tot  Mezioo. 
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they  waited  for  the  hardships  of  the  march  to  render 
their  deadly  task  less  difficult;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  were  content  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  now 
that  their  chief  object  had  been  effected  in  the  invad- 
ers' retreat. 

The  route  was  by  Santo  Domingo,  where  were 
found  the  bodies  of  three  padres  and  five  other  Span- 
iards who  had  been  murdered,  and  thence  to  San 
Felipe  and  Sand(a,  whose  Spanish  inhabitants  had 
escaped,  though  al]  these  pueblos  had  been  sacked  and 
partially  ruined,  all  vestiges  of  Christianity  having 
been  destroyed.  Several  haciendas  on  the  way  were 
found  in  rums,  with  evidence  that  the  occupants  had 
been  killed.  Isleta  was  reached  on  the  27th;  but  the 
refugees  under  Captain  Garcia  had  left  this  pueblo 
thirteen  days  before  and  gone  south  to  Fra  Crist6bal.® 
At  Alamillo,  in  the  region  of  Socorro,  the  governor 
met  Garcfa,  who  had  been  overtaken  by  his  messen- 
gers and  returned.  Legal  proceedings  were  begun 
against  him  for  having  left  Isleta  without  orders; 
but  he  claimed  to  have  acted  from  necessity,  having 
neither  force  nor  supplies,  and  believing  that  all  in 
the  north  were  dead.  Here  also,  on  September  6th, 
was  met  Pedro  de  Leiva  with  thirty  men,  part  of  the 
escort  of  Padre  Ayeta's  supply  train,  sent  up  from 
El  Paso  by  the  procurador  to  aid  the  fugitives.  All 
went  south  to  Fra  Crist6bal,  where  on  the  16th  a 
council  determined  that  under  the  circumstances  it 


*  Sept.  4th  Garcfa  writes  from  Fra  Criatdhal  to  P.  Aycta  at  El  Paso,  having 
jiut  receired  news  from  the  gov.  y.  Mex.,  Doc.^  MS.,  514-20;  also  P.  Sierra 
to  same  on  same  date,  giving  names  of  surviving  padres.  Id.^  570-5.  It 
appears  that  capt.  Seb.  Herrera  and  Fern.  Chavez,  returning  from  the  Yuta 
country,  were  at  Taos  when  the  revolt  occurred,  but  escaped,  reached  Sta  Ye 
while  Uie  siese  was  in  progress,  and  passed  on  to  join  Garcia  at  Isleta.  Aug. 
31st,  letter  of  Ayeta  to  viceroy  when  he  had  heard  of  the  revolt,  but  sup- 
posed Otermin  and  all  in  the  n.  to  have  perished.  Id.^  559-81.  He  says 
Leiva  has  started  N.  on  the  30th  with  27  men  and  supi>lie8;  thinks  a  stand 
must  be  made  at  £1  Paso  or  all  the  north  will  be  lost  to  Spain;  urges  that 
LeiTa  be  made  ^ov.  if  Otermin  is  dead;  thinks  27  padres  have  perished.  It 
is  a  long,  rambUnff  letter,  showing  the  writer's  natural  anxiety  at  such  a  time, 
and  referring  to  the  avioB  for  more  details.  On  Sept.  1 1th  he  writes  again, 
when  he  has  heard  of  succor  having  reached  both  parties  of  fugitives.  He 
giree  namee  and  brief  biog.  of  the  murdered  friars,  /c/.,  525-41. 
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was  impracticable  to  return  to  Santa  F6 ;  and  before 
the  end  of  September  the  whole  force  was  encamped 
in  the  region  of  El  Paso  del  Norte,  where  for  twenty 
years  or  more  the  Franciscans  had  had  a  mission  of 
Guadalupe. 


10 


^*  Sept.  18th,  Otermin  writes  from  Salineta,  4  L  from  Gruadalope,  and  speaks 
of  a  great  flood  which  makes  it  difficult  to  cross  the  river;  but  he  appareutiy 
crosses  on  the  22d  to  inspect  Ayeta's  supplies.  Otermin,  Extrattos,  1183-4. 
Dec.  20th,  P.  Ay  eta  writes  to  the  com.  gen.,  chiefly  on  details  of  supplies.  He 
says  the  army  is  now  encamped  in  three  divisions  on  the  river,  2  L  apart;  Ist 
the  gov.,  cabildo,  and  5  friars  at  S.  Lorenzo,  so  named  for  the  day  of  the 
groat  revolt;  2d,  the  camp  of  S.  Pedro  de  Alcintara  with  4  padres;  and  3d, 
the  camp  of  Sacramento,  under  P.  Alvaro  Zavaleta  as  prelate.  The  rest  of 
the  padjHBS  are  at  the  convent  of  Guadalupe,  P.  Nicolds  Hurtado  having  been 
appointed  custodio.  N.  Mex.,  Doe.,  MS.,  641-58.  Vetancur,  Chrxm.,  98,  tells 
uj  that  Guadalupe  was  founded  by  P.  Garcia  de  Zdfiiga  among  the  Mansoe 
in  1G39,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  in  '68  by  P.  Juan  Talabamu  In  about 
]  691  it  has  1,003  neophytes,  or  2,000  with  the  fu^tives  from  N.  Mex.  Twelve 
1.  away  is  a  mission  station  of  S.  Francisco,  with  one  padre;  and  1 J  L  £rom 
here  (8.  Fran,  or  Guadalupe?)  is  the  Real  de  S.  Lorenzo. 

The  following  items  about  the  revolt,  collected  by  Davis  and  others,  but 
not  noted  by  Escalante,  may  in  a  few  instances  have  some  slight  foundation 
in  fact.  P.  Jusus  Morador,  of  Jemcs,  was  taken  from  bed,  bound  naked  on  a 
hog  s  back,  and  thus  with  blows  and  yells  paraded  through  the  town,  being 
afterwards  himself  ridden  and  spurred  till  he  fell  dead.  (Gregg  tells  the 
same  story,  but  of  a  padre  at  ("ia,  on  the  authority  of  a  captive  named  Ojeda. 
Vetancur  says  there  was  a  dispute  at  Jemes,  some  of  the  people  wishing  to 
save  Padre  Juan  de  Jesus,  who  was  finally  killed  kneeling  in  the  plaza  and 
embracing  the  Christ.)  At  Acoma  PP.  Maldonado,  Figueroa,  a.id  Mora 
(only  Maldonado  was  really  at  Acoma)  were  tied  together  and  marched  naked 
througli  the  streets  with  abuse  and  insult  of  every  kind,  till  Figueroa,  by 
open  defiance  and  predicting  the  tormentors*  downfall  in  3  years,  provoked 
tlicm  to  kill  all  three  with  clubd  and  stones.  At  Zuili  PP.  Analiza,  Espinosa, 
and  Cal2a<la  (no  such  padres  were  in  the  country  at  this  date)  were  shot  by 
A.'s  servant,  who  was  forced  to  do  the  deed.  Here  the  victims  were  buried 
in  the  church,  but  elsewhere  thrown  outside  the  pueblo  limits.  (There  may 
be  some  vague  ref.  to  an  earlier  event.  D.,  in  El  Orimjo,  75-9,  mentions  a 
tra<l.  that  tne  Zufli  padre  was  not  killed — which  was  true — but  abjured  his 
faith.)  The  Moqui  padres  Vallada  antl  Lombanle  (names  incorrect)  were 
stoned  to  deatli  after  the  usual  insults;  and  the  P.  procurador  on  his  way 
from  Acoma  to  Zufii  was  killed  while  kneelinc  in  prayer.  Gregg  preserves 
the  tradition  that  S.  Felipe  remained  faithful  ana  saved  also  the  padre  of 
another  pueblo,  who  when  water  faile<l  and  all  were  about  to  perish,  prayer- 
fully opened  a  vein  in  each  arm,  from  which  flowed  water  in  copious  streams. 
Arlegui,  Cron.  Zar.,  249-50,  mentions  a  P.  Alonzo  Gil  who,  in  this  revolt  of 
some  other,  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  church  where  the  Christians  had 
taken  refuge,  and.  was  shot  while  trying  to  appease  the  rebels.  At  S.  Joan, 
ace.  to  Arch.  N.  Mex.,  129,  three  Span,  women  were  kept  alive  and  fcore 
children  during  their  captivity.  Villaseftor  and  others  state  that  S.  Juan  de 
los  Caballeros  was  so  named  for  the  gentlemanly  conduct  of  its  people  in  this 
revolt,  but  the  name  had  really  been  given  81  years  before.  Pino,  Expos,,  6, 
and  Frejes  say  that  S.  Juan  and  Pecos  remaine<l  faithful  to  the  Span. ;  and 
Bandelier  thinks  this  may  Ih)  true  of  Pecos,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
original  records.  Carleton,  SmUfia.  Inst.,  '54,  p.  313,  preserves  the  story  that 
the  70  padres  of  Quivira,  only  2  of  whom  escaped,  buried  immense  treasnre, 
the  existence  of  which  was  revealed  later  by  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
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Father  Ayeta's  wagon-train  of  supplies,  the  depar- 
ture of  which  from  Mexico  has  been  noted  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  a  veritable  godsend  to  the 
refugees,  without  which  many  must  have  perished, 
and  no  stand  could  have  been  made  at  El  Paso.  As  it 
was,  with  all  the  padre  procurador's  energy  and  liber- 
ality, distributing  from  his  store — most  of  which  had 
been  sent  for  the  friars — ten  head  of  cattle  and  ten 
fanegas  of  com  daily,  and  with  some  aid  from  the 
Nueva  Vizcayan  authorities  at  Parral  and  Casas 
Grandes,  there  was  much  suffering  among  tlie  exiles. 
Many  abandoned  the  company  and  were  scattered 
in  the  Chihuahua  settlements.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  Ayeta  went  to  Mexico  with  a  full  report  of  mis- 
fortunes and  a  petition  for  relief,  and  his  mission  was 
successful ; "  for  the  viceroy  not  only  took  steps  to  re- 
lieve present  necessities,  but  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  the  reconquest  of  the  lost  province.  Ayeta 
came  back  early  in  1681,  still  in  charge  of  the  royal 
interests,  bringing  cheering  news,  supplies,  and  reen- 
forcements.  Then— or  possibly  not  till  1682 — El 
Paso  was  founded,  at  or  near  the  temporary  camp  of 
Sau  Lorenzo,  as  a  kind  of  presidio  and  supply  station 
for  the  reconquest  and  protection  of  New  Mexico." 

extinct  race;  hence  the  holes  made  by  treasure-geekers  amonff  the  ruins.  Dam- 
pier,  Koy.,  L  27*2,  who  heard  of  the  revolt  when  cruising  on  the  Jalisco  coast 
m  1686,  learned  that  some  of  the  Span,  from  N.  Mex.  £ui  fled  to  the  gulf  of 
OaL  and  escaped  in  canoes. 

*^In  Otemrin,  ExtracUMj  MS.,  1185-1205,  is  a  documentary  record  of 
Ayeta's  procecKlinffs,  largely  filled  with  unimportant  details.  He  had  spent 
129,250,  of  which  98,625  was  from  the  royal  coffers.     He  had  an  appointment 


procorador  sen.  of  New  Spain,  and  was  ordered  to  Spain;  but  the  audiencia 

Feb.  *81  authorized  him  to  suspend  his  departure  in  order  to  go  oa  with 

his  X.  Mex.  enterprise.     On  Marcn  20th  there  was  a  religious  service  at  the 


ooQvent  of  S.  Francisco  in  memory  of  the  21  martyrs.     Dr  Sariftana  preached. 
Roblat,  Diario,  319. 

^^  Davis  and  others  seem  to  labof  under  the  impression  that  £1  Paso  was 
already  an  old  and  flourishing  town,  which  idea  leads  them  into  seine  con- 
fusion.  As  to  exact  localities  I  make  no  attempt  to  clear  up  the  matter.  As 
we  have  seen,  there  was  an  old  mission  of  Guadalupe  in  the  vicinity.  Ei  Paso 
'  the  ford '  of  Ofiate*s  men  in  1598,  and  not,  as  Gregg  suggests,  '  the  pas- 


Mge  from  the  north '  of  the  fugitive  Spaniards,  or  as  others  have  thought. 


'  of  the  river  from  the  mts  into  the  broad  valley.  Niel,  i4ptt«<., 
103,  tells  us  that  Otermin  having  crossed  the  river  a  flootl  occurred  that  pre- 
vented the  pursuing  Ind.  from  crossing,  and  as  for  two  years  the  river  did  not 
emfar  (that  is,  I  suppoce,  return  to  its  normal  condition)  the  gov.  had  time  to 
fortify  £1  Pasol 
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The  New  Mexicans  were  again  masters  in  their 
own  country,  free  to  use  or  abuse  the  liberty  they  had 
won.  Unfortunately,  they  had  a  leader  who,  like  the 
governor  he  had  deposed,  claimed  supreme  authority. 
Willing  to  restore  the  old  faith,  or  estufa-sorcery, 
Pope  had  no  idea  of  surrendering  his  newly  acquired 
power  or  of  granting  independent  government  to  the 
pueblos.  Therefore,  or  because  of  other  remnants  of 
Spanish  influence,  perhaps  from  the  wrath  of  native 
dieties  or  retribution  sent  by  the  Christian  god,  abo- 
riginal prosperity  was  at  an  end.  Civil  war,  drought, 
famine,  and  pestilence  devastated  the  province  for  a 
decade.  Naturally,  we  know  but  little  of  what  hap- 
pened during  this  period  save  the  final  result;  and  to 
the  reconquest  itself  must  be  attributed  a  large  share 
of  the  devastation.  Moreover,  the  Spaniards,  who 
tell  the  story,  are  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  ruin 
that  followed  apostasy  from  the  faith. 

Pope's  first  task  was  to  obliterate  Christianity  with 
all  its  tokens.  He  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
crosses  and  church  implements;  forbade  the  naming 
of  Jesus  or  Maria ;  decreed  that  men  should  put  away 
their  wives  and  take  others  to  their  liking;  that  all  be 
cleansed  of  baptism  by  water  and  soap- weed,  baptis- 
mal names  being  dropped;  that  churches  be  destroyed 
and  estufas  reopened ;  that  the  Spanish  language  be 
abandoned  for  native  dialects;  and  that  none  but  native 
crops  be  raised.  The  new  sovereign  travelled  from  pue- 
blo to  pueblo  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his  de- 
crees. Assuming  supernatural  powers,  he  proclaimed 
that  the  Christian  god  was  dead,  having  been  made  of 
rotten  wood,  and  powerless,  while  the  native  gods 
were  still  potent  to  make  the  New  Mexicans  a  pros- 
perous people.  Tlie  Castillos  were  not  to  be  feared, 
for  he  had  built  walls  up  to  the  skies  to  keep  them 
away.  On  his  tour  Pope  dressed  in  full  Indian  cos- 
tume, and  wore  a  bull's  horn  on  his  forehead.  Every- 
where he  was  received  with  honors  similar  to  those 
formerly  exacted  by  the  governor  and  custodio,  scat- 
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terin^  com-meal  upon  the  people  as  a  token  of  his 
blessing.  The  destruction  of  Christian  relics  was  at- 
tended by  noisy  demonstrations,  processions,  dances, 
offerings  to  heathen  deities,  and  every  conceivable 
profanation  of  all  that  the  missionaries  had  held  most 
sacred. 

All  this  was  good  fun  during  the  insane  excitement 
of  victory  and  freedom  from  restraint;  but  Pope's  rule 
became  oppressive.  He  not  only  threatened  ven- 
geance of  the  gods  on  all  who  refused  to  obey  his 
orders,  but  proceeded  to  execute  that  vengeance,  often 
inflicting  the  death  penalty.  The  most  beautiful 
women  were  taken  for  himself  and  his  captains.  Ex- 
cessive tribute  was  imposed  for  the  support  of  the 
central  government.  Civil  discords  and  wars  followed, 
supplemented  by  drought,  which  was  less  adequately 
provided  against  than  of  old.  The  pagan  deities  seem 
to  have  abandoned  their  worshippers,  and  caused  some 
YBTj  strange  phenomena.  The  Apaches  and  Yutas 
tooK  advantage  of  the  situation  to  renew  their  raids 
for  plunder.  Many  pueblos  were  abandoned,  sites  of 
others  were  changed,  and  tribes  were  scattered.  Bar- 
barism darker  than  that  of  aboriginal  times  settled 
down  upon  this  northern  land.^ 

"Saya  Escalante,  Carlo,  122-3:  'The  rebel  pueblos  began  to  quarrel  and 
waoe  bitter  war.  The  Queres,  Taos,  and  Pecos  fought  against  the  Tehuaa 
and  Tanos;  and  the  latter  deposed  Pope — on  account  of  his  despotism,  etc. — 
electing  Luis  Tupatd  in  his  place.  He  ruled  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  till 
1688,  when  Pope  was  again  elected;  but  died  soon,  and  Tupatti  was  again 
chosen.  Alonso  Catiti  died  earlier;  entering  an  estufa  to  sacrifice,  he  sud- 
denly  burst,  all  his  intestines  coming  out  in  sight  of  many  Ind.  Later 
each  pueblo  of  the  Queres  governed  itself.  The  Apaches  were  at  peace 
with  some  of  the  pueblos,  but  in  others  did  all  the  damage  they  could.  The 
Yutas,  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  misfortune  of  the  Span. ,  waged  ceaseless 
war  on  the  Jemes,  Taos,  and  Picurfes,  and  especially  on  the  Teliuaa,  on  whom 
they  committed  n-eat  ravages.  Not  only  thus  and  with  civil  wars  were  the 
apostates  afflictec^  but  also  with  hunger  and  pestilence.  The  Queres  and  Jemes 
destroyed  the  Tiguas  and  Piros  remaining  after  Otermin's  eutratU  (of  '81,  to 
be  described  presently),  because  they  deemed  them  inclined  to  favor  the  Span. 
Of  the  Tiguas  only  a  few  families  escaped  and  retired  to  the  province  of  Aloqui 
(Moqni?);  of  the  Piros  none  escaped.  Davis  and  Prince  give  a  good  account 
of  the  developments  of  this  period.  Niel,  ApunL,  103-6,  says  that  for  seven 
years  it  'rained  ashes,'  while  for  nine  years  no  water  fell,  an<l  the  streams  all 
dried  up.  The  Tompiros  were  exterminated;  very  few  Tiguas  and  Jemes 
surrivea;  somewhat  more  of  the  Tehuas,  Taos,  and  Pecos  were  left;  and  the 
Queres,  protected  by  the  walls  of  Sta  Fe,  suffered  least  of  all.     Finally,  by 
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It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1681  that  Governor 
Otermin  was  ready ;  or,  if  not  ready,  was  required  by 
the  viceroy's  orders  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  province.  While  the  record  is  meagre,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  there  was  much  opposition  to  this  at- 
tempt, there  being  two  parties  among  the  soldiers, 
officers,  colonists,  and  even  the  friars.  Many  be- 
lieved that  the  opportunities  for  missionary  work  and 
colonization  were  better  in  the  south  than  in  the  north ; 
they  had  lost  their  property  and  their  families  or 
friends,  and  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  terror  of 
the  massacre;  they  were  in  favor  of  utilizing  the 
funds  and  forces  lately  received  to  strengthen  their 
position  at  El  Paso,  and  of  putting  off  the  conquest 
to  a  more  convenient  season.  Otermin  himself  may 
have  been  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  but  if  so  the  vice- 
roy's instructions  left  him  no  choice.  Captain  Juan 
Dominguez  de  Mendoza,  who  had  served  in  New 
Mexico  from  his  boyhood,  had  retreated  from  Isleta 
with  Garcfa,  and  had  succeeded  the  latter  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  legal 
proceedings  had  on  that  account  been  begun  against 
him  and  others.^*  Most  if  not  all  the  friars  favored  an 
experimental  entrada  at  least,  hoping  that  the  natives, 

the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin,  water  was  restored  to  the  bed  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
thus  life  was  saved,  and  their  '  stubborn,  insolent  apostasy '  was  confirmed. 
Niel  also  tells  a  curious  story  to  the  efifect  that  of  the  Tanoe  after  the  revolt 
only  half  remained  to  quarrel  with  other  nations  for  supremacy,  while  the 
rest — 4,000  men,  women,  and  children — went  away  with  their  Spanish  j^on- 
der  to  preserve  themselves  and  let  their  cattle  increase.  They  went  via  Zufti 
to  Moqui,  and  having  induced  that  people  to  aive  them  a  home,  gradually 
gained  possession  of  the  country  and  towns,  reducing  the  original  Moquis  to 
complete  subjection,  extending  their  conquests  far  to  the  8.  w.,  and  seatinff 
their  young  king,  Trasquillo,  on  the  throne  at  Oraibe.  They  brought  with 
them  many  who  ha<l  served  the  Span.,  and  learned  from  them  all  they  could, 
instead  of  avoiding  everything  Spanish  like  the  other  nations.  Certain  lin- 
guistic and  other  peculiarities  of  the  different  pueblos  are  sufficient,  if  not  to 
give  plausibility  to  this  story,  at  least  to  make  it  worth  preserving  here. 
Arricivita,  Cron.  8crd/.,  199,  tells  us  that  the  Tanos  of  Gahsteo  intrenched 
themselves  at  Sta  Fe.  Ace.  to  Arch.  N.  Mex,t  129,  a  good  authority,  the 
Tanos  of  S.  Cristobal  and  S.  Ldzaro,  south  of  Sta  F6,  were  forced  by  hostili- 
ties of  Apaches,  Quercs,  and  Pecos  to  transfer  their  pueblos  to  the  r^on  of 
8.  Juan,  where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the  same  names. 

"This  is  shown  in  the  fiscal's  report  of  '82.  N,  ifrx.,  Doc.,  MS.,  1623- 
1704.  Most  writers  say  nothing  of  these  troubles.  Escalante  saya  'kv&bo 
algunaa  dificoltades  que  causaron  una  dilacion  muy  nociva.  * 
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prompted  to  revolt  and  apostasy  by  the  devil  and  a  few 
sorcerers,  had  now  seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  and 
would  be  eager  for  peace  and  pardon. 

Otennin's  armv  consisted  of  146  soldiers,  with  112 
Indian  allies,  975  horses,  and  a  supply  train  of  ox- 
carts and  pack-mules. ^^  Juan  Dominguez  de  Mendoza 
was  lieutenant-general  and  maestre  de  campo;  Fran- 
cisco Javier  was  civil  and  military  secretary;  and 
Padre  Ayeta,  the  procurador  general,  accompanied 
the  expedition  with  Padre  Antonio  Guerra,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  friars.^* 

The  start  from  Paso  del  Norte  was  on  the  5  th  of 
November,  and  the  march  up  the  river  past  Estero 
Largo,  Robledo,  Perrillo,  Cruz  de  Anaya,  Fra  Cris- 
USbal,  and  Contadero,  presents  nothing  of  interest  ex- 
cept these  names."  From  November  26th  to  the  4th 
of  December,  Otermin  suited  the  southern  group  of 
pueblos,  Senecii,  San  Pllrual,  Socorro,  Alamillo,  and 
Sevilleta.  All  these  towns  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  native  Piros,  and  all  ranchos  along  the  route 
had  been  pillaged.  Everywhere  there  were  clear 
traces  of  revolt  against  Christianity  in  burned  churches 
and  broken  images,  of  a  revival  of  pagan  rites  in  re- 
built estufas,  and   of  later   devastation,  perhaps   by 

'^  Daris,  308,  notes  a  petition  of  the  old  residents  of  Sta  Fe  that  during 
their  absence  on  the  campaign  their  families  be  supported  with  the  garrison 
at  S.  Lorenzo.  This  was  dated  Sept.  18th  and  was  granted.  An  original  MS. 
of  the  Pinart  collection  shows  that  on  March  9,  1G81,  at  'Paso  del  Rio  del 
Norte,  couFersion  de  Nra  Sra  de  Guadalui)e,'  Gov.  0.  took  testimony  of  4 
Ind.  lately  arrived  from  N.  Mex.,  who  said  the  Tiguas,  Piros,  and  Apaches 
had  formed  a  plot  to  attack  El  Paso.  In  an  orig.  doc.  of  the  A  rrh.  Sta  /V, 
the  ajrantamiento  of  Paso  del  Rio  del  Norte  is  named,  consisting  of  Fran,  de 
Anaya  Almazan,  Oris.  B.  de  Villanueva,  J.  Javier  de  Noriega,  Fran.  Romero 
de  Pe<lraza,  and  Ant.  de  Monroy;  escribano  mayor,  Ant.  Lucero  de  Godoy. 

'*The  sargentoe  mayores  amd  captains  named  in  N.  J/ex.,  />or.,  MS., 
1500,  are  Juan  Dominguez,  Pedro  Leiva,  Nicolds  Rodriguez,  Juan  and  Diego 
Lacero  de  Godoy,  Luis  de  Granillo,  Alonso  del  Rio,  Seba^stian  de  Herrera, 
Dieffo  Lopez  Zambrano,  Luis  de  Quintana,  Pedro  do  Marquez,  Roque  de 
Madrid,  Diego  Dominguez,  Ignacio  and  Cristobal  Vaca,  Feli(>e  Romero,  Jose 
Narvaez,  Fran.  Anaya,  Fran.  Madrid,  Antonio  Marquez,  Gonzalo  Paredes, 
Salvador  Olgnin,  Antonio  Dominguez,  Ant.  <le  ^valos,  Don  Jose  Chavez,  and 
Jose  PadiUa.     Escalante  is  the  only  authority  for  the  exact  force. 

*^  Diary  in  O^nwin,  ExtractoSf  1207  etseq.,  followed  by  Davis,  S-pan.  Conq., 
908  et  seq.,  with  some  slight  errors.  Escalante,  120,  ^ves  but  a  brief  out- 
line. The  stretch  of  32  1.  without  water,  from  Robledo  to  Fra  Cristobal,  is 
noted;  since  known  as  La  Jornada  del  Muerto. 
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northern  rebels  but  probably  by  Apache  raiders.    The 
Spaniards  completely  destroyed  all  that  was  left. 

Isleta,  in  the  Tiguas  province,  was  the  first  pueblo 
whose  inhabitants  had  remained,  and  it  was  taken  by 
assault  on  the  6th  of  December,  after  a  slight  resist- 
ance. Next  day,  the  1,511  inhabitants  formally  re- 
newed their  allegiance,  received  pardon  with  much 
advice,  and  offered  many  children  for  baptism.  Here 
the  walls  of  the  burned  church  served  as  a  corral  for 
cattle ;  but  the  people  had  plenty  of  excuses  to  offer, 
attributing  all  that  was  unchristian  to  the  northern 
apostates,  who  had  come  to  attack  their  town  and  force 
these  faithful  subjects  of  the  Spanish  king  to  feign  a 
relapse  to  idolatry.  Indeed,  they  regarded  Otermin's 
arrival  as  a  most  fortunate  event,  for  they  had  plenty 
of  corn,  and  were  expecting  an  attack  from  the  famine- 
stricken  rebels  of  the  north.- VA  few  Indians  had  es- 
caped before  the  town  was  taRn,  and  had  gone  north 
with  news  of  the  Spaniards'  arrival;  and  now  others 
were  sent  out  by  the  governor  to  notify  the  rebels  of 
his  friendly  intentions  if  they  would  return  to  their 
allecriance. 

From  Isleta  on  the  8th,  Dominguez  was  despatched 
with  seventy  men  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
northern  pueblos;  and  a  few  days  later  the  governor 
and  his  army  followed  up  the  river,  in  a  snow-storm, 
encamping  from  the  16th  to  the  23d  at  a  point  in  sight 
of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia.^®  These  pueblos, 
whose  inhabitants  had  fled,  were  found  in  the  same 
condition  as  those  below  Isleta,  except  that  they  con- 
tained large  stores  of  maize,  all  of  which,  with  the 
towns  themselves,  was  burned  by  the  governor's 
orders.     Dominguez  rejoined  Otermin  on  the   18th, 

*^  Alamerla  seems  to  be  represented  as  6  1.  above  Isleta,  with  the  Etsancia 
de  Dominguez  (not  far  from  Alburquenjue)  half-way  between.  The  3  pueblos 
in  the  order  named  were  near  togetlier.  This  is  the  best  possible  proof  that 
Coronado'a  Tiguex,  Rodri^ez*  Puara,  and  Espejo's  Tigoas  prov.  navo  been 
correctly  located  in  the  region  of  the  still  standing  Sandfa,  and  Alameda  above 
Alburquerque,  though  of  course  it  is  not  certain  that  either  Isleta,  Alameda, 
or  Sandia  stands  exactly  on  its  original  site.  Everything  indicates,  however, 
that  they  all  stood  in  the  same  district  as  now. 
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having  visited  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Co- 
chitf,  which  he  had  found  abandoned,  like  the  rest 
with  stores  of  maize,  but  which  he  had  not  burned. 
At  Cochitf  he  met  a  large  force  of  Indians,  who  ap- 
proached in  hostile  array,  but  finally  consented  to 
parley.  Catiti,  their  chief,  professed  deep  penitence 
for  his  sins,  shedding  tears,  and  promising  in  a  day 
and  a  half  to  bring  in  all  the  rebels  of  the  three 
towns  to  accept  pardon  and  renew  their  allegiance. 
He  failed  to  keep  his  agreement;  the  hostages  held 
were  strangely  allowed  to  depart ;  and  much  evidence 
was  obtained  to  show  that  Catiti's  penitence  was  but 
a  ruse,  to  gain  time  for  the  Moquis  and  other  distant 
tribes  to  join  the  rebel  force  at  Cieneguilla  for  a  com- 
bined attack  on  the  Spaniards.  Accordingly,  Domin- 
guez  returned  south  to  rejoin  the  governor,  who 
severely  criticised  his  management  of  the  expedition, 
blaming  him  for  not  having  burned  the  pueblos,  for 
not  having  sent  reports,  and  for  various  other  short- 
comings. 

Otermin  spent  the  week  of  his  stay  near  Sandfa, 
chiefly  in  examining  witnesses  on  the  details  of  Do- 
minguez'  expedition,  and  on  the  causes  of  the  original 
revolt,  the  acts  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year, 
and  their  present  disposition.  Among  the  witnesses 
were  two  half-breeds,  who  claimed  to  have  been  forced 
into  the  rebellion,  and  who  gave  themselves  up  volun- 
tarily. The  record  is  very  voluniinous,^^  and  many 
pages  might  be  filled  with  details  that  would  have 
more  interest  than  real  importance.  On  the  23d  a 
junta  de  guerra  was  held,  and  radical  differences  of 
opinion  were  expressed;  but  the  decision  was  that  in 
view  of  the  natives'  bitter  hostility,  the  inadequacy  of 
the  force  for  a  military  conquest,  the  bad  condition  of 
the  men,  and  especially  of  the  horses,  the  snow  and 
intense  cold  of  midwinter,  and  finally  the  news  that 
the  hostile  natives  under   Tupatii  were   threatening 

^Otermin,   Extmctoa,  MS.,  1227-1680.     Davia,  Span,  Canq.,  318-35,  re- 
prodnces  many  particulars. 
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the  faithful  Tiguas — it  was  best  to  retire  to  a  point 
opposite  Isleta,  which  was  done  on  the  24th  or  25th. 
Here  other  witnesses  were  examined,  and  evidence 
accumulated  to  the  effect  that  the  rebels  were 
preparing  to  run  off  the  horses  and  massacre  the  en- 
feebled Spaniards.  Matters  were  still  further  com- 
plicated by  the  defection  of  a  large  part  of  the  Isletas, 
who  fled  to  join  the  rebel  army.  Though  some  were 
nominally  in  favor  of  remaining,  it  is  clear  that  none, 
not  even  Otermin  or  Ayeta,  was  zealous  in  the  cause ; 
and  that  the  chief  anxiety  was  to  fill  the  autos  with 
evidence  that  should  justify  a  retreat.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  evidence,  if  somewhat  highly 
colored,  had  much  real  force. 

The  final  junta  began  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  on  January  1,  1682,  it  was  decided  to  march 
southward.  There  were  385  Indians  at  Isleta  who 
still  remained  faithful,  and  who  could  not  fairly  be  left 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  apostates;  therefore  they 
accompanied  the  army.  The  pueblo  having  been 
burned,  with  all  the  grain  and  other  property  that 
could  not  be  carried,  the  retreat  down  the  valley  began 
on  the  2d;  and  on  the  11th  of  February  Otermin 
reached  Estero  Largo,  only  a  few  leagues  from  El 
Paso.^  From  this  point  the  governor  sent  a  general 
report  to  the  viceroy,  accompanied  by  the  autos,  to 
which  he  referred  for  details.  In  this  document  he 
made  known  his  plans  for  settlement  and  missionary 
work  in  the  El  Paso  region,  asked  for  more  stringent 
regulations  to  keep  the  colony  together  and  bring  back 
fugitives  of  the  past  few  years,  and  also  for  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  Parral  for  medical  treatment."  On 
the  25th  of  June  the  fiscal  of  the  audiencia  in  Mexico 


^On  Jan.  15th  they  were  opposite  Socorro;  on  the  18th  at  Qnalaca 
(one  of  Ofiate  8  names,  as  will  be  remembered)  and  S.  Pascual;  19th,  Senecd; 
21st,  Fra  Cristdbal;  Feb.  Ist,  Robledo;  4th,  Dofla  Ana;  11th,  Estero  Larga 
Otermin,  Extmctos,  MS.,  1590-1612. 

''^Utennin,  CoruuUaal  Virey,  11  de  Feb.,  1682,  in  Id.,  Extractoe,  MS.,  1612- 
23. 
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made  a  report,  in  which,  after  a  careful  resume  of  the 
entrada  from  the  autos,  he  commented  in  severe  terms 
on  the  acts  of  Dominguez  de  Mendoza,  recommending 
criminal  prosecution  of  that  officer;  and  he  also  blamed 
Otermin  for  not  having  made  a  stand  at  Sandia  or 
some  other  convenient  point,  since  the  large  stores  of 
maize  destroyed  in  the  southern  pueblos  and  left  un- 
destroyed  in  the  north  would  have  sufficed  to  restore 
the  horses  and  support  the  army  until  help  or  new 
orders  could  be  received.  The  fiscal  favored,  however, 
the  proposed  settlement  and  presidio  at  El  Paso, 
though  the  New  Mexican  soldiers  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enlist  in  the  southern  presidial  company; 
and  he  also  approved  strict  measures  to  collect  and 
keep  together  all  fugitives  of  the  colony,  whether 
Spaniards  or  Indians.  The  governor's  leave  of  absence 
was  not  granted.^ 

With  the  termination  of  Otermin's  journal  in  the 
spring  of  1682,  the  record  again  becomes  fragmentary 
and  meagre.  We  have,  however,  some  items  of  mis- 
sion worK  in  the  El  Paso  region,  the  succession  of 
governors,  and  a  few  attempts  to  regain  lost  ground 
in  the  north.^  With  the  385  natives  that  had  come 
with  Otermin  from  Isleta,  a  few  who  had  accompanicH 
the  original  refugees  of  1680,  and  some  who  came 
later,  the  padres  proceeded  to  found  three  new  mis- 
sion pueblos  in  the  south.  These  were  Senecii,  So- 
corro, and  Isleta.^     Not  much  is  known  of  what  was 

"FiBcal's  report  of  June  25,  1682,  in  Otermin^  Extracta%  MS.,  1623-1704. 
The  copy  consulted  by  Davis  did  not  apparently  include  the  two  final  docu- 
ments. On  Jan.  1,  1682,  news  had  reached  Mex.  that  a  civil  war  had  broken 
out  among  the  troops  in  N.  Mex.,  the  commander  being  killed,  but  P.  Ayeta 
escaping.  Bodies,  Diario,  334. 

**Brevoort,  N.  Mex.,  83,  adds  a  discovery  by  the  Franciscans  of  the  Mina 
de  loe  Padres,  all  traces  of  which  they  obliterated  later  when  forced  to  give 
way  to  the  Jesuits! 

**  S.  Ant.  de  Senecti,  of  Piros  and  Tompiros,  2  1.  below  El  Paso  (or  Guada- 
lupe); Corpus  Christi  de  Isleta  (Bonilla,  Apuntfs,  MS.,  2,  calls  it  8.  Lorenzo 
del  Realito),  of  Tiguas  1^  1.  e.  of  Senecti;  and  Nra  del  Socorro,  of  Piros,  Tanos, 
and  Jemes,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  7  1.  from  Isleta  and  12  1.  from  El  Paso.  In 
*SB  the  Ind.  of  Socorro  attempted  to  kill  P.  Antonio  Guerra  and  a  few  Span. 
families.     The  plot  was  discovered,  and  those  involved  fled  to  N.  Mex.,  the 
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accomplished  in  the  following  years,  and  that  little 
belongs  mainly  to  the  annals  of  Chihuahua  and  Texas; 
but  there  were  many  troubles  with  converts  and  gen- 
tiles, and  most  of  those  who  came  from  New  Mexico 
gradually  disappeared  from  their  new  homes.  During 
most  of  the  decade  Padre  Nicolds  Lopez,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Hurtado,  held  the  office  of  custodio  and  pro- 
curador  general.^  In  1687  there  was  a  royal  order 
that  twenty  new  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  the 
Rio  del  Norte.^ 

The  rule  of  Governor  Otermin  ended  in  1683,  and 
he  was  succeeded  the  same  year  by  Domingo  Jironza 
Petriz  Cruzat,  though  Bartolomd  de  Estrada  Bamirez 
is  named  as  an  intermediate  ruler. *^  Cruzat,  or  Cru- 
zate  as  the  name  is  also  written,  held  the  office  four 
years,  though  involved  in  controversies  with  the  gov- 
ernor of  Nueva  Vizcaj^a,  and  perhaps  temporarily 
suspended  in  1684-5.^     Captain  Mange,  the  explorer 

others  being  moved  to  a  site  nearer  Isleta,  where  the  pueblo  still  stood  in 
1778.  In  *§i  also  a  missiob  of  the  Sumas  was  estab.  at  Ojito  de  Samalaynea, 
8  1.  below  EL  P-'So,  1>ut  next  year  the  converts  apostatized  and  fled,  toe  re- 
volt including  Sumas,  Janos,  and  the  Mansos  of  Guadalupe,  who  killed  P. 
Manuel  Beltran  and  were  not  reduced  till  '86.  It  was  also  in  '83-4  that  the 
padres  made  a  visit  to  the  Tejas,  and  also  founded  the  ill-fated  mission  at  the 
junction  of  the  Conclios.  Escalante,  Cat-ta,  120-2.  See  also  Hist.  North  Mtx. 
St.,  i.  364-6. 

^A\  Mex.,  C(fd.,  MS.,  14;  Fernandez  Duro,  48,  67-74.  In  *83  the  vice- 
custudio  and  jucz  ecles.  was  P.  Juan  MuAoz  de  Castro,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  convent  of  Guadalupe  del  Paso  was  P.  Fran,  de  Vargas.  Arth.  Sta  Fiy 
MS.  Papers  of  indulgence  for  N.  Mex.  friars  in  '85.  Hobertaon's  Hist.  Amer., 
ii.  1017.  The  Jumanas  ask  for  padres  in  *84.  Vetancur,  Chrdn.,  96-7.  Bv 
Fernandez  Duro,  134,  is  cited  from  Barcia  a  MS.  Jielacion  que  envid  el  ffobr.  de 
N.  Mex.  id  virey  de  N.  EftpaiUi  de  hx  Jnd.  Xumanas  que  pedian  rel»gio90»,  in 
*84.  The  same  year,  ace.  to  Espinosa,  Chr&n.f  92,  the  friars  of  the  college  of 
Sta  Cruz  de  Queretaro  wished  to  enter  the  N.  Mex.  field  but  did  not  succeed. 

2«Cedula  of  Sent.  26,  '87,  in  N.  Mex.,  Odd.,  MS.,  14-16.  It  waj  in  reply 
to  a  request  from  r.  Lopez. 

^^  Davis'  list.  '  Knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  gov.  and  capt.  gen.  of  K. 
Mex.'  1083.  Estrada  may  have  ruled  for  a  short  time  ad  int.,  or  may  have 
been  appointed  and  never  have  come.  I  am  not  certain  that  Otermin  mled 
after  '82. 

^^Escalante,  Carta,  115,  121,  says  that  Cruzat  succeeded  in  Aug.  *83.  In 
the  col.  of  M.  Pinart  is  an  original  order  signed  by  Gov.  C.  on  Nov.  29th, 
giving  instructions  for  an  entrada  about  to  be  undertaken  among  the  Jnma- 
nas  and  adjoining  nations.  Davis'  earliest  date  is  *84.  Vigil,  in  Sintpmm*^ 
Jour.,  108,  tells  us  that  Garbacco  de  Cruzat  y  Gdngora  succeeded  Otermin  in 
'81,  retook  Sta  Fe  the  next  year,  extended  his  conouest  till  '83,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Sta  Fe  !  The  troubles  with  the  gov.  of  « .  Vi«jaya  are  indioated 
by  an  original  order  of  the  viceroy  on  Nov.  28,  '85,  that  Croat  be  reiiond 
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and  writer,  nephew  and  eulogist  of  Don  Domingo, 
tells  us  that  ho  ruled  con  aplauso^  chastised  the  apos- 
tates, routed  a  combination  of  ten  nations,  reduced 
some  of  them  to  pueblo  life,  made  fifteen  campaigns, 
ruled  more  as  a  father  than  as  a  governor,  and  in  his 
final  residencia  was  pronounced  a  **  bueno,  recto,  y  limpio 
juez,"  and  thanked  in  the  king's  name ;®  and  indeed, 
much  of  this  praise  seems  to  have  been  well  deserved. 
In  September  1683  the  king  approved  all  that  had 
been  done  by  the  viceroy,  including  the  establishment 
of  a  presidio  of  50  men  at  El  Paso;  and  he  ordered 
that  every  effort  should  be  made,  with  the  slightest 
possible  expense,  to  regain  the  lost  province.  In 
August  1684  a  force  of  50  Spaniards  and  100  Indians 
was  sent  against  a  rancherfa  of  apostate  and  gentile 
Apaches  to  kill  the  men  and  capture  the  women  and 
children."  In  September  1685  the  governor  issued 
strict  orders  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  all  fugitives. 
It  was  perhaps  in  connection  with  this  order  that  the 
troubles  with  Governor  Joa6  de  Neiva  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya  occurred;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  same 
month  the  maestro  de  campo,  Juan  Dominguez  de 
Mendoza — before  involved,  as  will  be  remembered,  in 
serious  charges — ran  away  from  El  Paso  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  Mexico,  accompanied  by  several 
other  officers.'*  Alonso  Garcfa  succeeded  Dominguez 
as  maestre  de  campo  and  lieutenant-governor. 

and  maintained  in  his  office,  with  all  its  titles  as  held  by  his  predecessor; 
while  the  gov.  of  N.  Vizcaya  must  keep  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  govt 
tad  not  interfere  with  the  gov.  of  N.  Mex.    Doc. ,  in  Pinart  ( 'ol. 

^  yfamjf,  NinL  PimeriOj  228.  Jironza  had  been  sent  by  Cdrlos  II.  from 
OidiE  in  'SO  as  visitador  of  the  Leaward  Isles,  with  a  force  of  50  men,  rank  of 
infantry  capt.,  and  iustruc.  to  the  viceroy  to  give  him  an  office  in  reward  for 
his  services  in  the  wars  against  Portugal.  Ho  was  made  alcalde  mayor  of 
Ifeatiilaa,  and  soon  promoted  to  be  gov.  of  N.  Mex. 

^N.  Mex.,  Vidulut,  MS.,  11-14.  Orders  of  Sept.  4th.  There  had  been  a 
junta  in  Mex.  on  July  28,  '82,  and  the  viceroy  had  reported  to  king  on  I>ec.  22d. 

'*  Aug.  liith.  ArrJu  Stt  /V,  MS.  Sartt.  Mayor  Roque  Aj  Mailrid  was  in 
com.  Other  officer*  named  are  Luis  Granillo,  Diego  Copoz,  Ign.  Vaca,  Felipe 
Bomero,  Sebastian  Gonzalez,  H.  Dominguez,  Alonso  (rarcia,  and  Fran,  de 
Anaya.     Pedro  Ladron  de  Guevara  is  named  as  sec.  in  *84-7,  at  dif.  times. 

^  Arth.  Sta  Fi,  MH.  The  procfw shows  many  charges  against  Dominguez, 
bat  no  result.  The  others  were  Sargt.  Mayor  Ju m  Lucero  de  (lodoy,  Regidor 
libea-O  d;  Mirqala,  Baltaaar  Dominguez,  Juan  do  Anaya,  and  the  govt  sec, 
Hist.  Abjz.  akd  N.  Mix.    13 
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In  1686,  under  circumstances  that  are  not  explained, 
but  on  which  the  despatches  carried  by  Dominguez  and 
his  companions  to  Mexico  would  probably  throw  much 
light,  Cruzat  was  succeeded  by  Don  Pedro  Reneros 
de  Posada,  who  ruled  till  1689.**  Of  his  rule  noth- 
ing appears  except  that  he  seems  to  have  made  an  en- 
trada  to  the  towns  of  the  Queres,  and  that  according 
to  Mange  there  were  complaints  of  his  inefficiency, 
resulting  in  the  reappointment  of  Jironza  de  Cruzat.** 
The  latter  in  1688  or  1689  renewed  the  entrada  and 
fought  the  Queres,  with  other  tribes  fortified  at  Cia, 
killing  600  of  the  apostates  and  capturing  over  70, 
who,  except  a  few  old  men  who  were  shot  in  the 
plaza,  were  with  the  king's  license  sold  into  slavery 
for  10  3" ears,  many  of  the  natives  having  been  burned 
to  death  in  their  dwellings  rather  than  submit  to  cap- 
ture.^    Next  year,  or  in  1690,  the  governor  had  his 

Alfonto  Racl  de  Agailar.  As  the  latter  was  again  sec  in  *9i,  it  seems  chat 
tho  constMjucnccs  (»f  the  desertion  were  not  very  serious.  The  deserters  are 
siiil  to  have  carried  dcspatclics  from  the  padres,  which  mav  indicate  a  con- 
troversy iK'tween  them  and  the  gov.  Davis,  337,  found  a  doc.  showing  the 
presence  of  (lov.  C.  at  S.  Ant.  Siuoln  (Senectl)  on  Nov.  26,  *S5. 

''In  Airh.  Sta  /V,  MS.,  is  an  onler  signed  by  Reneros  on  S^pt.  17,  '86; 
also  in  the  Pinart  Coi  a  doc.  showing  Cruzat  to  be  gov.  in  *86.  Cacalante, 
(Vir^ci,  115,  savs  that  IL  siioeceded  in  *88.  Davis  does  not  include  R.  in  his 
]i.4t  of  gov.,  t)unigh  he  named  him  as  having  come  to  N.  Mex.  with  Cruiat. 
lliere  is  another  order  signotl  by  hitn  on  Feb.  11,  *87,  in  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi. 

**  Mniiiff^  Hist.  /*!/«.,  228.  On  Oct.  8,  *87,  a  town  of  the  Queres  (perhaps 
Cia)  was  attoi'ked  and  tire  set  to  the  huts,  many  perishing  in  the  flames;  10 
were  captured  and  sentenced  to  10  years  in  the  mines  of  N.  Viz.  Arch.  8ia 
/V,  MS.  K!<calante,  C'lrt^u  123,  says  R.'s  entnida  was  to  Cia  in  *88,  nothing 
being  accompUsheil  except  the  Uiking  of  a  few  horses  and  cattle.  R.*s  expe<L 
to  8ta  Ana  and  Cia  is  aUo  notetl  in  Sijiiffiz  i,  Afercurio  Votante,  MS.,  595.  In 
1CU5  Reneros  was  alguacil  mayor  of  the  inquisition  in  Mex.  Arck,  Sta  Fi, 
MS. 

^  Davis  and  others  give  the  date  as  '88,  as  ilo  apparently  certain  doc.  in 
the  Arch,  Sta  Ft.  Mange,  who  says  tliat  OJ  captives  were  formed  into  a  new 
pueblo,  gives  no  date.  K^Nilatite  says  it  wis  i.i  Sjpt.  '89.  Sigtienza,  Jler- 
CMrht  MS.,  595-6,  says  tho  iKittle  wm  on  Aa-j;.  29,  '89.  The  viceroy  reported 
the  entrada  to  the  king  Fob.  9,  VO.  and  the  king's  oeilulas  of  Julv  16  and 
21,  "91,  expressetl  thaiiks,  etc.,  al.'to  |KTmitting  the  enslavement  of  the  70 
captives,  but  not  their  childre:i  or  any  ln>I.  under  14  years  of  age;  also  other 
matters,  as  in  my  text.  y.  Mtx.,  CuiuhA^  MS.,  23-8. 

In  the  C  S.  Land  Off.  Keftt^  Tm.  p.  3\i7-26.  is  printed  a  series  of  doc.  from 
the  arch.,  with  translations,  wiiich  are  ro^anlod  as  the  original  titles  to  the 
pueblo  Uintls  of  several  pueblos,  tho  others  hiving  lost  their  papers.  The 
pilK>rs  are  iLite^l  Sept.  20  5,  '89.  Kaoli  o.ic  consists  of  the  fortnaf  state  iient 
«!uler  oath  of  Bartiifome  Ojeili.  one  of  tho  In  I.  capture«l  at  Cia,  and  who  had 
taken  a  pr\>minent  |Kkrt  in  tho  ti^ht,  to  the  etf-.'Ot  that  the  natives  of  Jemes — 
also  S.  Juan,  Picuriua,  Lv  Feltp.',  Tecoj,  Coohiti,  aad  Su>  Domiii^jo— were  so  tv- 
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preparations  made  for  another  effort  in  the  north ;  but 
a  revolt  of  the  Sumas  demanded  his  attention. 

In  1689  Toribiode  Huerta,  claiming  to  have  been 
one  of  the  original  conquerors  of  New  Mexico,  applied 
to  the  king  for  authority  to  undertake  the  reconquest, 
with  the  title  of  marquds,  and  other  emoluments  as 
usually  demanded  for  such  service.  Of  course,  his 
chief  aim  was  the  saving  of  apostate  souls;  but  he 
also  reminded  the  monarch  that  between  Zufii  and 
Mooui  was  the  Sierra  Azul,  a  region  immensely  rich 
in  silver,  and  made  all  the  more  desirable  by  the  well- 
known  existence  of  a  quicksilver  mine  near  at  hand. 
This  picture  seems  to  have  struck  the  fancy  of  the 
king  and  his  counsellors,  for  he  instructed  the  viceroy 
to  give  the  subject  particular  attention,  investigating 
the  feasibility  of  the  scheme,  and  Don  Toribio's  means 
for  accomplishing  it.  As  we  hear  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  may  suspect  that  the  empresario  could  not 
support  all  his  allegations  about  northern  wealth.^ 

rified  by  the  event  of  '  last  year/  that  is,  the  defeat  at  Cia,  that  they  would  not 
Tfsrolt  again  or  refuse  to  render  allegiance;  whereupon  the  gov.  proceeds  to 
assign  the  pneblo  boundaries,  generally  4  sq.  L,  with  the  church  in  the  centre, 
bat  sometunes  by  fixed  lanamarks.  In  the  case  of  Aconia  and  Laguna, 
Ojeda  a  testimony  is  as  to  the  bounds  of  the  pueblos,  and  the  reasons  why 
Aooma  has  moved  to  the  pefiol  (from  which  it  had  been  removed  in  151)9), 
and  why  Laguna  had  moved  near  to  Acoma.  It  also  is  implied  that  the  gov. 
had  in  his  entrada  visited  other  pueblos  besides  Cia.  I  confess  that  these  doc. 
an  very  mysterious  to  me;  and  1  cannot  imagine  why  the  gov.  on  such  an  occa- 
sioii  at  £1  Paso,  on  the  testimony  of  a  captive  that  the  rebels  were  disposed 
to  sobmit,  should  have  troubled  himself  to  fix  the  town  limits. 

DaviSp  336,  found  in  the  archives  the  foundation  for  a  very  unintelligible 
story,  to  the  effect  that  Cruzat  was  accompanied  by  Reneros  aii<l  Juan  de 
Ofiate*  '  O.  took  with  him  70  Franciscan  fnars,  among  whom  was  one  Mar- 
eoa  do  Niza  (!),  a  native  of  the  province.  The  latter  said  he  had  made  a  visit 
to  Zufti,  called  the  buffalo  prov.,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  At  the  first 
arrival  of  himself  and  people  in  N.  Mex.  the  mhab.  wore  much  surprised, 
being  astonished  at  seeing  white  men,  and  at  first  believed  them  to  be  gods, 
and  reported  them  as  such.  After  the  surprise  had  worn  olT,  a  cruel  war 
broke  out,  the  gov.  and  most  of  the  priests  being  killed,  a  few  only  escaping 
to  the  pueblo  of  El  Paso.  Among  those  who  escaj^ed  was  a  Fran,  friar,  who 
went  to  Mex.  and  carried  with  him  an  image  of  our  lady  of  Macana,  which 
was  preserved  for  a  long  time  in  the  convent  of  that  city.'  On  this  image  of 
Nra  Sra  de  la  Macana  we  have  a  MS.  in  Papeles  de  Jfrnilns,  no.  10,  written 
in  1754,  which  teUs  us  that  in  the  great  N.  Mex.  revolt  of  '83  ('80)  a  chief 
raised  his  macana  and  cut  off  the  head  of  an  image  of  Our  Lady.  Blood 
flowed  from  the  wound;  the  devil  (?)  hanged  the  impious  wretch  to  a  tree; 
bat  the  image  was  venerated  in  Mex.  for  many  years. 

••A.  Mer,,  Cid.,  MS.,  16-23.     Order  of  Sept  13,  '89. 
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Before  the  king  heard  of  Cruzat's  zeal  and  success, 
he  had  appointed  as  his  successor  Diego  de  Vargas 
Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  de  Leon.  In  later  orders  of 
July  1691,  he  instructed  the  viceroy  that  if  Vargas 
had  not  taken  possession  of  the  office,  or  if  he  was  not 
ruling  successfully,  he  was  to  be  given  another  good 
place  and  Cruzat  retained  as  governor;  but  Vargas 
had  begun  to  rule  early  in  1691,  and  Cruzat  was  a  few 
years  later  made  governor  of  Sonora.^  In  the  orders 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  king  consented  to  raise 
the  pay  of  the  presidio  soldiers  from  315  to  450  pesos 
per  year,  declined  to  sanction  the  abandonment  of  the 
El  Paso  garrison,  and  suggested  that  Cia  might  be  a 
better  site  than  Santa  Fe  for  the  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Spanish  villa. 

«i^.  Jfcx.,  Cidulas,  MS.,  23-8;  Mange,  HisL  Pirn,,  228-tt. 
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Records  of  the  reconquest,  with  its  various  entradas 
and  complications  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  are 
comparatively  complete  and  satisfactory,  containing 
naturally  a  large  mass  of  petty  though  not  uninter- 
esting detail  that  cannot  be  compressed  within  the 
limits  of  a  chapter.'     The  new  governor  and  captain- 

*  The  printed  A  rchivo  de  N.  Mtx,  (see  biblioff.  note  on  p.  20  of  this  vol. ) 
ii  the  Dioet  complete  authority;  but  of  the  MS.  A  rchivo  de  Sta  Fi^  from  which 
the  former  was  drawn  in  the  last  century,  large  fragments  still  exist  and 
have  been  consulted  by  me.  They  were  also  consulted,  when  probably  less 
inii>erfect  than  now,  but  with  too  little  care  in  some  matters,  by  Davis,  Sjmn, 
CofUf.t  336  et  seq.,  whoso  record  ends  practically  with  *96,  and  who  has  oeen 
followcjd  more  or  less  closely  by  Prince  and  other  late  writers.  Another 
exceUent  and  contemporary  version,  founded  of  course  on  the  same  doc., 
or  Vargas*  reports  to  Mexico,  is  Siguema  y  Gdngora,  Merciirio  Volanie^  con  la 
de  Ui  recuperacion  df.  Uis  provincids  del  Nuevo  Mexico,  conaegiwla  por  Don  Diego 
de  Vartjas,  etc.,  written  by  order  of  the  viceroy  Conde  de  Galve,  and  printed 
at  Mexico  1693.  It  contains  a  brief  summary,  of  no  special  value,  of  the 
<liscovery,  conquest,  and  revolt  of  N.  Mex.  I  have  not  seen  the  original 
print,  but  have  a  MS.  copy  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc.  Hint.,  581-661.  Escalante,  in 
ni:j  Carta,  123-4,  brings  the  record,  with  few  detaila,  down  to  the  end  of  Sept. 
1«>92.  Sigiienza,  Carta  al  Alndrante,  MS.,  6-7,  mentions  the  subject.  As  to 
midcellaneoos  references  on  the  reconquest^  except  such  aa  I  may  have  occa- 
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general  had  been  selected  with  special  reference  to  the 
regaining  of  New  Mexico ;  but  on  account  of  troubles 
with  the  Sumas  and  other  tribes  nearer  El  Paso,  over 
a  year  passed  away  before  Vargas  could  give  his 
attention  to  the  far  north.  Then  so  great  was  his 
impatience  that  he  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  a 
reenforcement  of  fifty  men  from  Parral  assigned  to 
this  campaign  by  the  viceroy,  but  leaving  a  note,  in 
which  he  informed  the  conde  de  Galve  that  he  pre- 
ferred "antes  incurrir  en  la  nota  de  osado  que  en  la 
de  receloso,"  he  set  out  from  El  Paso  on  August  21, 
1692,  with  a  force  of  60  soldiers  and  100  Indian 
auxiliaries,  accompanied  also  by  padres  Francisco  Cor- 
vera,  Miguel  Mufiiz,  and  Crist6bal  Alonso  Barroso.* 
The  march  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
uneventful;  all  the  pueblos  up  to  Sandfa,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  destroyed  years  before;  and  no  Indians 
were  seen.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  baggage 
was  left  at  the  Hacienda  de  Mejfa  ,with  a  small  guard 
under  Captain  Rafael  Tellez;  Santo  Domingo  and 
CochitI  were  found  entirely  abandoned;  and  at  dawn 
on  the  13th  Don  Diego's  little  army  appeared  before 
Santa  Fe,  surrounding  the  town  and  cutting  off  both 
the  water  supply  and  all  communication  with  the  out- 
side. Here  the  Tanos  of  Galisteo  were  strongly 
fortified,  but  were  apparently  taken  by  surprise.  At 
first  they  were  defiant,  and  declared  they  would  per- 
ish rather  than  yield  to  the  invaders,  or  rather,  that 
they  would  kill  all  the  Spaniards,  with  any  cow- 
ardly natives  who  might  join  their  country  s  foes. 
But  Vargas  and  the  friars,  while  preparing  "like 
brave  men  and  zealous  Christians  for  battle,"  also  re- 
newed their  offers  of  pardon  for  past  offences  and  their 
entreaties  for  peaceful  submission;  and  before  night 

■ion  to  cite  on  special  topics  in  the  following  paffes,  there  ia  no  oooasioii  to 
say  more  than  that  many  of  the  worka  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the 
revolt  contain  also  brief  mention  of  succeeding  events  to  1700. 

*  Vargas  in  a  letter  says  he  started  Aug.  21st,  his  force  at  Sta  Fi  being 
40  Span,  and  50  Ind.;  while  SigUenza  notes  that  14  Span,  and  50  Ind.  were 
left  with  the  baggage  at  Mejfa.  Davis  says  the  force  was  200  l^an.  and 
lesa  than  100  Ind. 
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the  natives  yielded  without  a  blow.  Next  day  they 
were  properly  lectured  and  formally  absolved  from 
their  apostasy;  children  were  presented  for  baptism; 
and  thus  Santa  F6  became  once  more  a  loyal  Spanish 
villa.' 

Don  Luis  Tupatii,  the  most  powerful  of  the  rebel 
chiefbiins  since  the  death  of  Pope  and  Catiti,  pres- 
ently made  his  appearance  on  horseback,  clad  in  Span- 
ish costume,  to  tender  his  allegiance  and  that  of  the 
Tehuas.  He  said  the  Pecos,  Queres,  Jemes,  and 
Taos  had  refused  to  recognize  his  authority  and  might 
resist  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  oflTered  to  accompany  the 
governor  on  his  tour,  and  aid  him  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  The  fifty  soldiers  from  Parral  arrived  on 
the  21st,  and  joined  Vargas  at  Galisteo.  Pecos  was 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  w^ho  in  five  days  could 
not  be  induced  to  return,  though  a  few  were  captured, 
and  released  bearing  offers  of  peace  and  pardon* 
Returning  to  Santa  F^,  Vargas  started  for  the  north 
on  the  29th,  visiting  all  the  pueblos  in  that  direction.* 
The  people  took  their  dose  of  absolution  with  a  good 
grace.  Those  of  Taos  ran  away  at  first,  but  were 
soon  induced  by  Tupatii  to  return;  and  they  soon 
revealed  a  plot  of  the  hostile  nations  to  attack  the 
Spaniards  from  an  ambush ;  but  also  joined  the  gov- 
ernor's force  in  considerable  numbers,  as  did  those  of 
other  pueblos,  to  act  as  warriors  or  messengers  of 
peace,  as  occasion  might  demand.  Returning  to  Santa 
F6  on  October  15th,  Vargas  wrote  next  day  a  report 
to  the  viceroy,  announcing  that  he  had  *'  conquered 
for  the  human  and  divine  majesties  "  all  the  pueblos 
for  36  leagues,  baptizing  nearly  1,000  children  born 

'There  is  no  fonndation  whatever  for  the  bloody  battle  laatinc;  all  clay, 
or  the  allied  rebels  gathering  for  tho  defence  of  Sta  Fe,  as  narrated  by  Davis 
and  Prince.     There  was  no  blood  shed  during  all  this  campaign  of  1692. 

*S.  Cristdbal,  S.  L&zaro,  Tesnque,  Nam  be,  Cuyammique  (?),  Jacona, 
Fnjnaqne,  S.  Udefonso,  Sta  Clara,  S.  Juan,  Picurfes,  and  Taos  are  named. 
A  fragment  of  the  original  MS.,  VanfoSf  liecorujuista  de  N.  Mex.,  118-34,  ia 
the  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  records  this  northern  tour,  and  on  following  pages  later 
developments  are  recorded.  A3  a  rule  I  shall  not  refer  to  these  original  frag- 
unless  the^y  contain  something  not  in  the  printed  version. 
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in  rebellion.  To  hold  the  province  for  the  king  he 
must  have  100  soldiers  and  50  families;  and  he  recom- 
mended the  sending  of  convict  mechanics  from  Mexi- 
can jails  to  serve  as  teachers  and  search  for  metals  * 

Next  Pecos  submitted  on  the  17th;  but  Galisteo 
and  San  Mdrcos  were  found  deserted.  The  people  of 
Cochitf,  San  Felipe,  and  San  Mdrcos^  were  found 
together,  and  persuaded  on  the  20th  to  reoccupv  their 
pueblos.  Those  of  Cia  and  Santa  Ana  had  built  a 
new  pueblo  on  the  Cerro  Colorado  four  leagues  from 
tbe  old  Cia;  and  those  of  Jemes  and  Santo  I)omingo, 
with  a  few  Apaches,  were  in  another  three  leagues 
from  the  old  Jemes.  All  submitted  after  some  slight 
hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Jemea 
Cold  weather  and  snow  had  now  become  troublesome; 
and  on  the  27th,  from  the  Hacienda  de  Mejla,  Vargas 
despatched  for  El  Paso  his  artillery,  disabled  horses, 
Indian  auxiliaries,  ten  settlers,  and  a  party  of  rescued 
captives/  with  an  escort  of  soldiers.  A  junta  voted 
to  postpone  the  completion  of  the  campaign  to  another 
year,  but  the  leader  refused  his  assent. 

Marching  on  the  30th  the  army  of  89  men  reached 
Acoma  on  November  3d.^  The  people  were  ready 
for  defence,  slow  to  believe  they  would  be  pardoned, 

*  Vargas*  letter  of  Oct.  16,  1892,  in  Arch.  N.  Mex.,  129;  also  vol  Arek,  8ia 
Fi.  T)ie  gov.  is  about  to  start  to  couquer  the  remaiaing  pueblos  and  to 
look  after  the  quicksilver  miue.  The  luesbenger  bearing  the  letter  reached 
Mex.  Nov.  21st,  and  next  day  there  was  a  great  celebration  of  the  victory, 
the  cathedral  being  illuminated  by  the  viceroy *s  order.  Bobles,  Diario,  117; 
ZamacniH,  IligL  Mej.^  v.  468;  Sigiiema,  Merc  VoL,  MS.,  631.  Davis  says 
that  500  families  were  demanded. 

•  S.  Marcos  was  3  1.  from  Galisteo. 

'Ace.  to  Arch.  N.  Mex.,  132,  there  were  43  of  these  captives.  In  the 
Arch.  SUi  Fi  it  is  stated  tliat  they  numbered  17  males  and  40  females.  Si- 
gUenza  gives  the  number  as  66  at  tliis  time,  but  in  all  77.  They  were  per- 
scms— mostly  half-breed  or  Ind.  servants,  and  including  no  Span,  except  a 
few  women,  with  the  children  they  had  borne  in  captivity — that  had  been 
held  by  the  rebels  since  1080.  Davis  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  women  and 
children,  28  in  all,  whom  he  calls  prisoners,  but  cannot  understand  for  what 
oifence. 

**  lloute  from  Hac.  de  Mejla:  Isleta  5  1. ;  Rio  Puerco  (perhaps  the  earliest 
mention  of  this  name  in  Ardi,  Sta  i'V,  MS.);  the  Laguna  and  Arroyo  de  S. 
Felipe  are  named  between  the  Puerco  and  El  Pozo)  7  1. ;  El  Pozo  11  L ;  Acoma 
1  1.;  11.  Nacimiento  or  Cubero  5  1, ;  Ojo  <lel  Nacimiento  3  I.;  El  Morro  14  1.; 
Ojito  do  ZuAi  6  1.;  Mesa  de  Galisteo  4  1.  (Zuili).  SigUeuza  calU  the  cliff 
Caquima. 
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and  fearful  of  being  killed  for  past  offences;  they 
wished  Vargas  to  pass  on  to  Zuni,  and  give  them  time 
for  deliberation ;  but  finally  they  yielded  to  persuasion, 
and  the  governor,  padres,  and  fifteen  men  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  penol  summit,  where  the  ceremonies 
of  submission  were  performed,  and  87  children  bap- 
tized on  the  4th-  At  Zufii  the  inhabitants  were 
found  to  have  left  their  old  pueblo  and  built  a  new 
one  on  a  lofty  mesa.®  Here  the  Apaches  made  a 
dash,  and  drove  off  a  band  of  the  Spaniards'  cattle ; 
but  Zufii  was  restored  to  loyalty  and  faith  on  the 
11th,  about  300  children  being  baptized.  Here  the 
sacred  vessels  and  all  the  property  of  the  martyr  mis- 
sionaries had  been  carefully  preserved,  and  in  one 
room  were  found  candles  burning  on  a  kind  of  altar, 
this  being  the  only  pueblo  that  for  the  past  twelve 
years  had  shown  the  slightest  respect  for  Christianity. 
Finally,  having  left  a  guard  at  Zuni,  Vargas  went 
on  to  the  Moqui  towns,  arriving  at  Aguatuvi  on  the 
19th.^®  The  Moquis,  having  been  advised  by  the 
Navajos  not  to  trust  the  Spaniards,  came  out  in  hos- 
tile attitude  700  or  800  strong,  but  the  chief  Miguel 
was  well  disposed,  his  people  required  but  little  per- 
suasion, and  the  invaders  were  ceremoniously  wel- 
comed on  the  20th.  Miguel  said  the  other  pueblos 
were  hostile,  yet  they  all  submitted  without  resistance 
except  Oraibe,  which  was  not  visited.  These  people 
had  a  kind  of  metallic  substance,  which  was  said  to 
come  from  a  Cerro  Colorado  across  the  great  river. 
The  indications  seemed  to  point  to  a  quicksilver  mine, 
and   specimens  were   brought  away  for  the  viceroy. 

•  This  may  throw  some  donht  on  the  antiquity  of  the  niins  kncm-n  as  Old 
ZiflL  On  the  Morro,  or  Inscription  Rock,  i^  inscribed:  '  Hero  was  (ien.  D. 
I>ie>;o  de  Vargas,  who  conquered  for  our  Holy  Faith  and  for  the  royal  crown 
all  New  Mexico  at  his  own  cost  in  the  year  1G92. '  Copied  in  SimjMon  s  Jour.^ 
pi.  71;  but  S.'s  translation  is  inaccurate,  and  that  ot  Donieuech,  DesertSy  i. 
416,  i)  still  more  so. 

*■'  Route;  Zufii,  Flia  Hinin,  to  a  waterless  rnmite,  6  1.,  Llth;  Agiiagc  «lel  En- 
tretenimiento,  6  1.,  10th;  Chupaderos,  9  1.,  17th;  Magdalena  (only  in  MS.), 
18ch;  S.  Bemanlo  de  Aguatuvi,  10  1.,  19th;  S.  B<'rnardino  Oualpi,  2*2d;  8. 
Buen.  de  Mossaquavi  (or  Moxionavi),  22d;  S.  Bernabe  Jongopavi  (or  Xom- 
mapavi),  23d. 
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The  horses  were  in  bad  condition,  some  alarming' 
ports  of  Apache  raids  came  from  Captain  Tellez,  and 
Vargas  returned  to  Zufii,  whence  the  whole  army 
soon  started  for  the  east  and  south."  On  the  way 
there  occurred  two  attacks  by  Apaches,  who  wounded 
a  soldier  and  secured  some  horses;  but  one  of  the  ffen- 
tiles  was  caught,  exhorted,  baptized,  and  shot;  Var- 
gas reached  El  Paso  on  December  20th;  and  Captain 
Roque  de  Madrid  two  days  later  with  the  rear-guard 
of  the  army.  Thus  ended  Vargas'  first  entrada,  in 
wliich,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  bl<K)d  except  in 
conflicts  with  Apaches,  he  had  received  the  nominal 
submission  of  all  the  rebel  pueblos,  while  the  friars 
had  baptized  2,214  children. ^^ 

New  Mexican  submission  was  as  yet  but  a  formality, 
as  no  Spaniards  had  remained  in  the  north.  On 
receipt  of  Vargas'  letter  of  October  1692,  the  viceroy 
and  his  advisers  decided  to  supply  the  soldiers  and 
families  asked  for;'^  but  a  little  time  was  required  to 
fit  out  the  colony,  and  the  governor,  as  before,  started 
before  the  reenforcement  came.  With  about  100 
soldiers,  having  collected  all  the  volunteer  settlers  and 
families  he  could  at  El  Paso  and  in  Nueva  Vizcaya — 
70  families  with  over  800  persons  in  all — he  set  out  on 
tlie  1 3th  of  October,  1693,^*  accompanied  by  seventeen 

*^  The  deserted  pueblo  of  Alona  was  left  on  Nov.  29th.  The  route  from 
the  Morro  to  Socorro  seems  to  have  been  a  new  and  direct  one  to  the  a. 
of  Acoiua.  The  itinerary  is  sivei.  On  the  Sierra  de  Masilalena  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  pueblo  were  found.  The  sierras  of  Saudia,  Saliuas,  and  Ladroocs 
are  nanietl  as  seen.  1  tie  whole  di^t^nc^e  was  K'/O  I.  This  ends  the  2d  cuo- 
donio  of  Vargas  in  the  Arch.  JV'.  Mfx.^  137.  Of  the  original  in  the  Arch.  SLi 
/V  there  is  fol.  1 1^238  of  the  liecimtpdsia  de  Var*jiw^  with  some  gaps. 

^-'Simpson,  Jour.y  1I2,  gives  a  tradition  of  the  Jeincs  al>out  a  tignt  with  the 
Si>an.,  an  api>arition  of  Omt  La<ly  of  (luadalufie  and  a  dispersion  of  the  tribe. 
Irv-jes,  y//W.  Bi-rvfy  14(5,  and  Pint\  Kjjhv,,  5,  yoticioA^  2,  6,  relate  that  S. 
Juan  and  IVctvs  remained  faithful  and  creatly  aided  Varns.  This  idea  re- 
n]>pear4  in  various  forms  and  itlaoes,  but  lias  apparently  no  loundation  in  fact. 
0:i  IVc.  'JTth  iiov.  V.  f<»riiially  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  minionaries 
the  Christian  relii.^  fouutl  at  Zuiii.  Arrh.  SUi  />,  MS.  P.  Joaquin  de  Hino- 
jiv*a  w,is  now  vict»-cu8t<Mlio. 

*^  Letter  of  viceroy  to  (rov.  V.  Sept.  4,  1()93,  stating  that  he  luul  obtained 
6(U  families,  ajrtfn^gatinff  235  ]>en*oiU'».  whom  well  suppueil  for  the  journey,  he 
had  stMit  to  El  VtiM\.  Ong.  MS.  of  the  Pimirt  loi, 

^^Sept.  2Uth  V.  issues  a  banvlo,  making  known  the  viceroy  s  order  thai 
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fnars  under  Fadre  Salvador  de  San  Antonio  as  cus- 
todio.  Preparations  being  inadequate,  progress  was 
slow,  and  30  persons  died  on  the  way  from  hunger 
and  exposure.  The  start  was  in  three  divisions. 
Lieutenant-general  Luis  Granillo  was  second  in  com- 
mand, and  Captain  Juan  Paez  Hurtado  had  special 
charge  of  the  colonists.  ^^  From  the  deserted  hacienda 
of  Lopez,  near  Socorro,  Vargas  had  to  press  on  in  ad- 
vatiee  with  his  soldiers,  leaving  the  colonists  to  strug- 
gle forward  as  best  they  could.  Details  of  the  march 
present  little  of  interest. ^^  At  the  pueblos  the  Span- 
iards were  received  without  opposition,  but  with  more 
or  less  coolness.  Some  leading  men  said  the  people 
were  afraid  of  being  killed,  founding  their  fears  on  a 
pretended  statement  of  an  interpreter  during  the  pre- 
ceding visit.  There  were  signs  of  trouble,^^  but  the 
army  was  joined  by  the  lagging  immigrants,  and  on 
December  16th,  under  Ofiate's  original  banner,  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  Santa  Fd. 

The  Tanos  inhabitants  of  the  villa  were  polite  but 
not  enthusiastic ;  and  the  army  encamped  outside  to 
avoid  a  rupture.  San  Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia 
were  reported  friendly,  but  the  rest  only  awaited  an 
opportunity  for  hostility — except  Pecos,  which  kept 
its  promise  of  the  year  before,  revealed  the  plans  of 
the  malecontents,  and  even  offered  aid.     Vargas  sent 

the  100  soldiers  recruited  by  V.  for  the  Sta  Fe  presidio,  and  all  the  original 
Tecinos  of  Sta  V4  now  at  £1  Paso,  should  go  to  the  north.  Arck  St^i  Ff\  MH. 
In  the  later  proceedings  against  V.  in  1698  in  the  same  Arc/ut  it  appears  that  he 
eoUsteil  the  men  without  expense  to  the  treasury,  by  ailvancing  $1.50  to  each, 
to  be  de«lncted  from  his  later  pay.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  obtained  at  Zaca- 
tecaa,  Sombrcrete,  and  Fresnillo  about  27  families  of  *  viudaa  viejas,  negras, 
coyotas,  v  lobaa.*  Ace.  to  the  Arrh,  N.  Mex.,  13,  Davis,  373-85,  makes  the 
itirt  on  OcL  Uth,  and  the  force  1,300. 

^  Other  prominent  officers  were  captains  Roque  de  Ma<lrid,  Jose  Arias, 
Antonio  Jorge,  Ldzaro  de  Misquia,  Ratacl  Tellez  Jiron,  Juan  de  Dios  Lucero 
de  4iodoy.  Feman«lo  Duran  y  Chavez,  Adj. -gen.  Diego  Varela,  Adj.  Fran,  de 
Anaya  Almazan,  sergt.  and  sec.  Juan  Ruiz.  Alfonso  Rael  de  Aguilar  and 
Antonio  Valverde  fijgpire  as  civil  and  mil.  sec.  in  1693. 

^^Tlie  authority  is  the  3d  and  following  cua<lernos  of  Vargas  in  the  Arrh. 
X.  Jlex.:  aljo  fragments  of  each  cuaderuo  and  a  few  detiiched  doc.  in  the 
Arrh.  Sti  F^t  MS.,  the  latter  followed  as  before,  sometimes  closely  and  ac- 
cnrately,  sometimes  carelessl}',  by  Davis. 

*•' Tnera  was  aljo  some  discontent  in  the  ranks.  A  corporal  and  several 
Boldters  deserted  and  started  for  £1  Paso  on  Dec.  3d.  Arch,  ISta  F6,  MS. 
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out  many  parties  to  reconnoitre,  but  the  Indians, 
though  not  very  hberal  with  their  com,  professed 
friendship,  and  in  turn  sent  their  chiefs  to  Santa  Fd 
During  their  visit,  Captain  Arias  of  the  rear-guard 
arriving,  the  governor  announced  the  receipt  of  news 
that  200  soldiers  were  on  the  way  to  New  Mexico. 
This  made  a  good  impression,  and  a  quantity  of  food 
was  obtained.  But  the  Tanos  soon  began  to  show 
their  independence  by  decUning  to  furnish  com  or  to 
bring  timber  with  which  to  repair  the  San  Miguel 
chapel.  They  offered,  however,  an  estufa — quite 
good  enough  they  said  for  divine  service  until  warm 
weather  should  come. 

Then  the  Picurfes  and  others  bethought  them  of  a 
device  ti^  scatter  the  Spanish  force,  becoming  much 
concerned  for  their  own  spiritual  welfare,  and  asking 
for  an  immediate  distribution  of  the  padres.  On 
December  1 8th,  Padre  San  Antonio  and  his  compan- 
ions presented  a  formal  protest  against  the  distribu- 
tion. While  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  faith, 
they  were  not  willing  to  go  rashly  and  needlessly  to 
sure  death.^**  The  governor  acceded  to  their  views. 
Another  petition  of  the  colonists,  through  their  cabildo, 
represented  that  they  were  suffering  from  cold  by 
reason  of  insufficient  shelter,  twenty-two  children 
having  died  within  a  few  days,  and  asked  that  the 
Tanos  be  persuaded  or  forced  to  vacate  the  casas  reales 
and  dwellings  of  the  villa  in  favor  of  the  rightful  own- 
ers.    Though  dreading  a  conflict,  the  governor  was 

"Dec.  18th,  petition  of  the  friars  in  Arch.  N.  Mfx.,  142-3.  It  is  foL  87 
of  the  original  MS. ;  but  only  fol.  37-79  of  this  cuademo  still  exist  in  the 
Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS.  The  friars  wlio  signed  were  as  follows:  Salv.  de  S.  Antonio^ 
Juan  Zj.valeta,  Francisco  Corvcra  (tne  name  seenis  to  be  Cervera  in  MS.  rec- 
onU  of  the  eutraila  of  '92),  Juan  Alpuente,  Juan  Ant.  del  Corral,  Juan  Mufiox 
de  CastrOy  Antonio  Obregon,  Juan  Daza,  Buenaventura  Contreras,  Autooio 
Oarbonel,  Jos^  Narvaez  \alvcrde,  Diego  Zcinos  (sec),  Fran,  de  Jesus  Maria 
Casafles,  Oerdnimo  Prieto,  Antonio  Riliumonde,  Domingo  de  Jesus  Maria, 
and  Jose  Diez.  Tlio  last  5 — witli  3  otliers,  Miguel  Tncio  (or  Tirso),  Joa6 
Oaroia,  and  Bias  Navarro,  who  perhaps  arrived  a  little  later — were  from  the 
college  of  Sta  Cruz  de  Queretaro  (the  rest  being  of  the  Prov.  del  Sto  Evan- 
gjlio,  Mex.),  who  came  to  N.  Mcx.  in  '93  an<l  departed  al>out  *96,  all  but  one, 
who  'rubriciS  con  su  sangre  la  fe  que  predicaba.  £«ptno«i,  Chroju,  92,  282-4; 
ArricwUa,  Cron,  Ser^.,  176,  199-200. 
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obliged  to  call  a  junta  de  guerra,  which  decided  that 
the  Tanos  must  be  transferred  to  their  old  pueblo  of 
Galisteo.  The  natives  had  attributed  Spanish  for- 
bearance to  fear;  speakers  in  their  juntas  had  urged 
war,  claiming  that  the  invaders  were  few  and  weak, 
their  governor  an  embtistero,  and  the  story  of  approach- 
ing reenforcements  a  lie.  The  order  to  quit  the  villa 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  On  December  28th  the 
Tanos  closed  the  entrance  to  the  plaza  and  prepared 
for  defence.  Summoned  to  surrender,  they  demanded 
a  day  for  deliberation,  and  then,  with  shouts  of  insult, 
proclaimed  their  purpose  to  resist  El  Demonio  they 
said  could  do  more  for  them  than  God  or  Mar(a ;  the 
Christians  would  be  defeated,  reduced  to  servitude, 
and  finally  killed.  ^ 

Don  Diego  caused  prayers  to  be  read  for  his  kneel- 
ing soldiers,  raised  the  virgin's  picture  on  the  battle 
flag,  and  then  the  army,  shouting  praises  to  the  Santo 
Sacramento,  rushed  in  two  divisions  upon  the  capital. 
This  was  on  the  29th,  and  the  conflict  lasted  all  day. 
Ajtows,  stones,  and  boiling  water  rained  upon  the 
assailants  from  defensive  works  erected  by  the  Span- 
iards years  ago.  At  last  the  plaza  gate  was  burned 
and  the  new  estufa  captured;  but  Tehua  reenforce- 
ments appeared.  Twice  did  the  cavalry  charge  and 
scatter  this  new  foe,  but  night  had  come  and  Vargas 
could  do  no  more  than  prevent  the  interference  of  the 
enemy  from  abroad,  ^f  ext  morning  the  besieged  sur- 
rendered, their  losses  being  severe  and  their  wounded 
governor  having  hanged  himself  Seventy  surviving 
warriors — only  nine  having  been  killed  in  the  fight- 
including  Antonio  Bolsas,  their  leading  s{)irit,  were 
immediately  shot,  after  an  exhortation  to  penitence 
by  Father  Alpuente.  The  women  and  children,  400 
in  number,  were  distributed  as  *  hostages,'  to  serve 
until  the  viceroy  should  decide  their  fate — that  is, 
they  were  made  slaves.^*  This  ended  the  year  1G93 
in  New  Mexico. 

^The  Pecos  aided  the  Spaniards,  having  5  killed,  and  this  is  the  founda- 
of  the  cnireiit  mmor  that  they  were  faithful  from  '80.    Davis  says  noth- 
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The  Spaniards  had  now  better  protection  fixrai  ik^ 
cold  and  from  the  foe  in  the  dwellings  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  villa ;  moreover,  they  had  acquired  slaves 
and  a  large  quantity  of  corn;  yet  their  prospects  as 
colonists  ^'ere  gloomy,  as  their  occupation  was  limited 
to  Santa  ¥6;  all  beyond  was  hostile,  raids  on  the 
cattle  were  frequent,  arms  were  broken,  and  ammuni- 
tion was  scarce.  The  season  was  not  favorable  for 
offensive  operations  with  so  small  a  force.  Pecos, 
Cia,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Felipe  remained  friendly, 
but  had  all  they  could  do  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  angry  neighbors.  Early  in  January  Juan  Ye, 
chief  of  the  Pecos,  applied  for  aid  against  the  rebels 
and  Apaches,  and  Captain  Madrid  was  sent  out  with 
thirty  men ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm  invented 
to  test  the  sincerity  of  Spanish  promises.  On  the  9th 
Vargas  marched  with  ninety  men  to  the  abandoned 
pueblos  of  Tesuque  and  Nambd,  and  thence  to  the 
mesa  of  San  Ildefonso,  where  the  Tehuas  of  these 
three  towns  and  of  Pujuaque,  Cuyamanque^  Santa 
Clara,  and  Jacona,  with  the  Tanos  of  San  Crist6bal 
and  San  Ldzaro,  were  encamped.  They  promised  to 
come  to  the  villa  and  make  peace,  but  this  was  only 
a  device  to  gain  time  for  a  junction  with  the  Jenies, 
Pieuries,  Taos,  and  others. 

On  the  23d  there  came  the  viceroy's  letter,  already 
mentioned,  sent  from  Cerro  Gordo  by  Padre  Farfan, 
the  procurator,  who  asked  for  an  escort  under  which 
to  send  up  his  colony  of  seventy  families  from  El  Paso. 
Vargas  in  reply  explained  the  impossibility  of  sparing 
an  escort,  and  urged  Farfan  to  come  on  to  Santa  F6 
with  the  party,  at  the  same  time  sending  for  ammuni- 
tion.^ On  the  28th  he  marched  a^ain  to  the  mesa 
with  offers  of  peace  and  pardon.     The  natives  professed 

ing  of  the  friars*  petition,  ^ves  the  date  of  assault  as  Dec.  26th,  says  the  native 
gov.  was  hanged  by  the  Ind.,  and  pats  the  loss  at  160.  Arricivita,  Cron,, 
191)-*J00,  gives  60  as  the  no.  executed,  and  says  that  60  of  the  women  and 
children  dieil  a  little  later  from  an  epidemic. 

**In  an  orig.  MS.  of  the  Pinart  CoL,  V.  seems  to  sav  that  he  did  send  a 
ffuanl,  and  that  they  hail  a  iight  with  the  Apaches,  killing  two  and  captor- 
iDg  three,  who  were  shot. 
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repentance,  but  wished  the  governor  and  padre  to  come 
alone  and  receive  their  submission,  beheving  that  if 
they  could  kill  the  leader  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards 
would  leave  the  country.  Failing  in  this,  they  paid 
no  heed  to  entreaties  or  threats,  and  Vargas  returned 
to  Santa  F^.  Captain  Madrid  attemfrted  to  get  mate- 
rial for  balls  from  a  lead  mine  that  had  been  worked 
by  his  father  near  San  Marcos ;  but  the  Indians  had 
filled  it  up.  Hostilities  now  became  frequent,  and 
through  messengers  sent  from  the  friendly  pueblos,  as 
from  occasional  captives,  always  questioned  and  shot, 
news  was  often  received  of  what  the  rebels  were  doing. 
It  seems  there  was  a  small  element  among  the  enemy 
favoring  surrender,  but  their  arguments  were  always 
answered  by  a  reference  to  the  seventy  Tanos  shot 
after  the  taking  of  Santa  Fd.  Meanwhile,  efforts  were 
made  by  the  hostiles  to  get  aid  from  Acoma,  Zuni, 
and  Moqui,  and  to  form  alliances  with  Apache  bands. 
Raids  on  the  Spaniards'  live-stock  were  frequent,  and 
sometimes  slightly  successful  in  February ;  while  Var- 
gaSy  on  the  other  hand,  had  sent  out  various  raiding 
parties,  taking  a  few  captives  and  obtaining  large  quan- 
tities of  maize  before  the  24th,  when  the  natives  be- 
gan to  destroy  all  the  supplies  they  could  not  remove." 
Late  in  February  the  governor,  resolving  on  a  vig- 
orous offensive  policy,  marched  with  about  100  sol- 
diers and  many  settlers  and  Indians  for  the  mesa  of 
San  Ildefonso.**  Encamping  at  the  pueblo  of  that 
name,  he  sent  Captain  Madrid  across  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  reconnoitre  and  recover  stolen 
animals,  and  finally  began  the  attack  on  the  4th  of 
March,  his  two  pieces  of  artillery  bursting  at  the  first 
discharge.     Charging  up  the  hill  in  two  divisions,  the 

^Arch.  N.  Mex.,  149^2;  Vargas,  CamvafUis  de  '94,  MS.;  Ardi.  Sta  Fi, 
MS.     Davis- has  nothing  of  events  in  Jan. -Feb. 

"Ace.  to  Arch.  N.  Mex,,  152,  and  Arch.  Sti  Fe  (a  fragment  of  64  p.  of  a 
kind  of  diary  of  events),  the  start  was  on  the  27th,  and  the  force  110  iSpan., 
besides  Ind.  In  his  CampafloM  de  '94 — an  orig.  MS.  report  to  the  viceroy  of 
eraots  irom  Feb.  15th,  dated  June  2d  in  the  Pinart  Col — the  date  is  Feb. 
Sfrtk-and  tiie  force  90.  Davis,  386  et  seq.,  makes  the  start  in  March,  and  is 
inaccmte  in  what  follows.     Most  details  are  omitted  by  me. 
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Spaniards  were  met  and  repulsed  in  a  fight  of  five 
hours,  fifteen  Indians  being  killed  and  twenty  Span- 
iards wounded,  eight  of  them  seriously.  Obtaining 
reenforcements  and  sending  his  disabled  back  to  the 
villa,  Vargas  repeated  the  assault  on  the  11th,  fight- 
ing six  hours,  without  gaining  any  advants^e.  Next 
night  the  Indians  came  down  and  made  an  attack,  but 
were  repulsed.  The  siege  was  continued  till  the  19th, 
and  then  abandoned  on  account  of  bad  weather,  dis- 
abled horses,  and  lack  of  ammunition.  The  army  re- 
turned to  Santa  F^,  having  killed  about  thirty  Indians, 
recovered  100  horses  and  mules,  and  taken  a  large 
store  of  maize,  of  which  100  fanegas  were  sent  south 
for  the  approaching  families.^ 

The  friendly  Queres  now  asked  for  help  against  the 
rebels  of  Cochitl,  who  were  said  to  be  intrenched  with 
others  on  the  mesa  of  Cieneguilla,  and  to  be  plotting 
an  attack  on  the  Spaniards  and  their  allies.  Accord- 
ingly, Vargas  marched  on  April  12th,  joined  the 
Queres  under  Ojeda  of  Santa  Ana — the  man  already 
named  as  one  of  Governor  Cruzat's  captives  of  1689, 
now  a  firm  friend  of  the  invaders^ — and  on  the  17th 
defeated  the  foe  at  their  new  pueblo,  capturing  and 
shooting  thirteen  warriors,  besides  the  seven  killed  in 
battle,  taking  342  women  and  children,  with  70  horses 
and  900  sheep,  and  next  day  sending  a  provision  train 
with  a  guard  of  twenty  soldiers  to  the  villa,  where  on 
the  17th  a  band  of  raiding  Tehuas  had  been  repulsed 
by  Lieutenant-general  Granillo.  The  governor  re- 
mained at  Cieneguilla  with  36  men;  and  the  natives 
were  now  very  penitent,  desiring  the  release  of  their 
women  and  children ;  but  Vargas  insisted  on  their  burn- 
ing the  new  pueblo,  and  returning  to  their  old  home 

^  March  SOth,  V.  reoM  a  letter  from  Farfan,  and  the  supplies  started  April 
3d.  Oil  April  3d  F.  wrote  again  from  Los  Patos,  not  apparently  having 
reached  El  Paso.     P.  Biien.  Contreras  was  with  F.  Arch.  Sti  Fi. 

'^*  A  Zufii  cliief  also  joined  V.  at  S.  Feline  on  the  15th,  and  served  in  the 
exped.  He  was  friendly,  and  desired  aid  lor  his  people  against  their  foet. 
V.  wished  the  ZiiAis  to  move  to  some  of  the  abandoned  pueblos  on  the  Rio 
Orande,  and  the  chief  promised  to  consult  his  people  on  this  chanijre.  ArdL 
8ta  Fi,  MS. 
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at  Cochitf.  On  the  20th  or  21st  the  Spanish  camp  was 
suddenly  attacked,  and  150  of  the  captives  were  lost, 
two  soldiers  being  killed,  one  of  them  accidentally, 
and  Adjutant  Francisco  de  Anaya  Almazan  being 
drowned  a  few  days  later  in  crossing  the  river.  The 
mesa  pueblo  was  burned,  and  the  army  returned  to 
Santa  Fe  in  two  divisions  on  the  25th  and  27th. *^ 

Back  at  the  capital,  Don  Diego  gave  his  attention 
to  the  distribution  of  slaves  and  live-stock,  to  the  ap- 
portionment of  lands,  and  to  the  posting  of  guards,  and 
other  measures  to  protect  the  settlers  and  friendly 
natives  while  putting  in  their  crops.^ 

On  the  2 1st  of  May  the  hostiles  of  fourteen  towns, 
or  six  nations,  made  a  raid  on  the  real  de  caballada, 
or  grazing  camp,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  guard ;  ^ 
whereupon  Vargas  marched  to  the  mesa  of  San  II- 
defonso,  where  he  had  several  skirmishes,  taking  48 
animals  and  a  few  captives,  and  returning  to  Santa  Fd. 
The  Queres  had  also  sent  in  five  Jemes  prisoners,  two 
of  whom  were  not  shot — one  because  he  promised  to 
show  the  grave  of  a  martyred  friar,  and  the  other  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Pecos  chief  Juan  Ye.^  The 
families  from  Mexico  under  Padre  Farfan  arrived  on 
June  23d,  and  were  lodged  in  the  villa  until  on  the 
close  of  the  war  lands  could  be  assigned  elsewhere. 
With  the  colonists  or  a  little  later  came  new  stores  of 
ammunition  and  other  needed  articles. 

The  Queres  had  again  applied  for  aid,  but  the  river 
was  so  high  it  could  not  be  crossed.     On  June  30th 

'^The  three  original  aatborities  are  clear  enough  on  this  campaign,  but 
Davis,  389  et  seq.,  confuaea  it  meet  inextricably. 

*•  April  28th,  Gov.  V.  gives  200  sheep  to  the  vice-custodio  for  the  two  mis- 
Rons  (proposed)  at  Pecos  and  Cia;  also  100  to  the  padres  for  their  support. 
Same  date,  V.  sends  a  letter  to  the  ZuAis  and  Moquis,  urging  the  people  to 
labmit  and  resume  friendly  relations.  The  letters  were  sent  by  the  ZuAi 
chief  already  mentioned.  Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS.  Davis  mentions  the  comincr  of 
a  party  of  Apaches  from  the  eastern  plains,  with  tales  of  silver  to  be  found  in 
their  country. 

"  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  was  at  Sta  Fe,  or  during  an  exped.  of 
the  gov.  to  Tesuque  and  beyond. 

"One  of  our  authorities,  Vargas,  Campaflaa  d^  ^O^t  ends  with  June  2d, 
when  V.  was  confident  of  breaking  up  the  alliance  of  rebel  pueblos,  whid^ 
with  the  coming  of  reinforcements^  would  end  the  war. 
Hist.  Abu.  and  N.  Mex.    14 
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Vargas  marched  northward,  killing  eleven  Tehuas  of 
Cuyamanque  the  first  day,  finding  Ficurf  abandoned, 
and  reaching  Taos  on  the  3d  of  July.  This  pueblo 
was  also  deserted,  but  the  people  had  left  their  prop- 
erty protected  by  crosses,  which  they  supposed  the 
Spaniards  would  respect,  as  they  did  for  a  time.  The 
Taos  were  in  a  caiion  not  far  off,  but  after  a  compli- 
cated series  of  negotiations,  carried  on  chiefly  through 
Juan  Ye  and  a  band  of  friendly  Apaches,  nothing 
could  be  effected,  and  the  pueblo  was  sacked,  a  large 
amount  of  maize  being  taken.  To  reach  Santa  F^  the 
governor  took  a  roundabout  way  northward  into  the 
Yuta  country,  across  the  river,  and  thence  southward 
to  Ojo  Caliente,  Rio  Chama,  and  San  Juan.  On  the 
way  he  had  several  skirmishes,  and  spent  some  days 
hunting  buffalo  for  meat.  In  the  night  of  the  12th 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Yutas  on  a  stream  called  San 
Antonio,  losing  eight  soldiers  killed.  The  savages 
were  repulsed,  pardoned  on  the  plea  that  they  mistook 
the  Spaniards  for  hostile  Indians  who  had  often  in- 
vaded their  country  in  Spanish  dress,  and  became 
very  friendly.  Finally,  having  reconnoitred  the  mesa 
of  San  Ildefonso,  where  the  rebels  were  still  strongly 
posted,  he  returned  by  way  of  Pujuaque  and  Tesuque 
to  Santa  Fe,  arriving  on  July  16th.^ 

Governor  Vargas  marched  on  July  21st  with  120 
men  to  join  the  Queres  under  Ojeda  in  an  attack  on 
the  Jemes,  who  after  his  start  assaulted  Cia  and  killed 
five  men,  but  whose  new  pueblo  on  the  mesa  Don 
Diego  carried  by  assault  on  the  24th,  after  a  hard  fight, 
in  which  the  allies  of  Santa  Ana  and  Cia  fought 
bravely,  Don  Eusebio  de  Vargas — perhaps  a  brother 
of  the  governor — greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
the  enemy  lost  84  killed  and  361  or  371  prisonera 
The  pueblo  was  sacked  and  burned,  after  300  fanegas 

**  There  is  much  confusion  in  details,  both  in  the  printed  orcftteo,  which  ii 
most  complete,  and  in  the  M8.,  wliich  contains  two  separate  but  similar  re- 
ports,  as  also  of  the  following  cami)aign.  V.  visited  what  were  suppoeed  to 
be  the  ruins  of  OAate  s  S.  (rabriel,  near  the  stream  of  Ojo  Caliente  and  6  L  5. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chama,  which  is  not  very  intelligible. 
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of  maize  had  been  sent  to  the  villa,  the  rest  of  the 
plunder  being  distributed  among  the  native  allies,  ex- 
cept 106  animals  given  to  Padre  Alpuente  for  his  pro- 
posed mission  at  Cia.  Before  returning,  Vargas  went 
to  the  old  pueblo  of  Jemes,  where  he  recovered  the 
remains  of  Padre  Juan  de  Jesus,  killed  in  the  revolt  of 
1680,  deposited  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the 
chapel  at  Santa  F^  on  the  11th  of  August*^  Six 
days  later  messengers  came  in  to  ask  pardon  for  the 
Jemes,  attributing  all  their  bad  actions  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  chief  Diego,  whom  they  were  willing  to 
give  up;  also  promising  to  return  to  their  old  pueblo 
and  to  render  aid  against  the  common  foe.  Their 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Diego  was  brought  in  on  the 
26th  to  be  sentenced  to  death — a  sentence  which  at 
the  last  moment,  on  the  intercession  of  his  people,  was 
commuted  to  ten  years'  labor  in  the  mines  of  Nueva 
Vizcaya.  The  Jemes  were  given  some  implements, 
promised  their  chiigma  when  they  should  have  proven 
their  good  faith,  ordered  to  be  ready  for  a  march 
against  the  mesa,  and  sent  home  to  rebuild  their  old 
town. 

Vargas  now  felt  the  importance  of  striking  a  deci- 
sive blow  i^ainst  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos  before  the 
winter  should  set  in.  With  all  his  available  force,  in- 
cluding 150  Queres  and  Jemes,  he  marched  on  the  4th 
of  September,  assaulted  the  mesa  of  San  Ildefonso, 
and  was  driven  back  with  a  loss  of  1 1  men  wounded, 
including  Captain  Antonio  Jorge  of  the  Santa  F6 
presidio.  On  the  5th  the  native  allies  with  three 
soldiers  and  an  arriero  marched  up  the  slope,  chal- 
lenged the  foe  and  were  put  to  flight,  the  muleteer  and 

^ArdL  If.  Mex.,  158-62,  includ.  V/s  letter  describing  tlie  finding  of  the 
padre**  remains;  also  two  records  in  Arch.  Sta  Fi^  MS.  Many  details  of  the 
uattle  are  nv^eii.  With  this  campaign  Davis'  record  practically  ends,  though, 
as  tiie  Sta  r^  documents  show  many  later  details,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why.  The  Jemes  campaign  is  also  mentioned  in  a  brief  report  in  the  P'mari 
CoL  In  the  Arch.  Sta  F4,  MS.,  Ft.  Francisco  Farfan  is  named  as  procurador 
general,  Dieso  Varela  as  adjutant-gen.,  Fr.  Juan  Muf&oz  de  Castro  as  vice- 
oaatodio;  and  Vargas  signs  as  New  Mexico's  '  nuevo  restaurador,  conquistador 
4  sn  costa,  y  reconquistador  y  poblador  en  el,  y  castellano  de  sus  fuerzas  y 
pWMidiofl  por  su  majestad,'  betictos  being  gov.  and  capt.-gen. 
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• 

one  soldier  being  killed.  For  several  days  Vargas 
now  gave  his  attention  to  the  cutting-off  of  supplier 
At  si^ht,  however,  of  their  fields  of  com  in  the  milk 
trampled  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  their  native  foes 
dancing  round  the  scalp  of  a  fallen  warrior,  the  Tehuas 
several  times  came  down  and  engaged  in  desperate 
conflict;  but  they  were  repulsed,  soon  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  8th  began  to  treat  for  peace, 
sending  trifling  gifts  to  appease  the  governor's  wrath. 
Peace  and  pardon  were  granted  on  condition  of  return 
to  their  pueblos.  Thus  New  Mexico  at  last,  except 
the  towns  of  the  extreme  north  and  west — ^those  of 
the  south  being  annihilated — became  once  more  a 
Spanish  province.^ 

The  Jemes,  having  proved  faithful  allies  in  the  last 
campaign,  were  now  given  their  women  and  children 
at  the  politic  intercession  of  their  destined  missionary. 
On  the  13th  of  September  the  chiefs  of  Scm  Juan, 
San  Crist6bal,  San  Ldzaro,  and  Santa  Clara  came  in 
with  some  mules  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Apaches,  reporting  that  all  the  Tehuas  and  Tanos 
were  hard  at  work  rebuilding  their  pueblos.  Vargas 
now  appointed  the  regular  pueblo  officials,  and  on  the 
irtli  he  started  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  which  satisfied 
him  that  tlie  natives  had  submitted  in  good  faith. 
Other  tours  followed,  during  which  occurred  the  formal 
submission  and  pardon  of  other  pueblos.  The  vice- 
custodio  was  notified  that  the  missions  were  ready  for 
their  respective  padres,  and  by  the  end  of  1694  the 
friars  wore  distributed  and  at  work,  though  obliged  to 
contcMit  themselves  with  very  humble  quarters  while 
the  Indians  were  rebuildinor  churches  and  houses. ** 

o 

'^Tlio  Arch.  y.  Mrj-.^  UV2  ot  »oq.,  is  tlie  only  authority  for  this  final  cam- 
paiiHi,  aiul  for  what  followed  to  tlie  cud  of  1694.  Davis  has  nothing  on  this 
iHTuxl:  nor  for  the  reat  of  1G94  ia  there  anything  left  in  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi, 
MS. 

^-The  distribution  was  as  follows:  P.  Fran.  Corvera  at  S.  Ddefonso  and 
Jaeona:  P.  tJen'm.  Prieto  at  S.  Juau  and  (temporarily)  Sta  Clara;  P.  Ant. 
Ol>regou  at  S.  l>istol»al  and  S.  Lmreuzo  (Lazaro?);  P.  Diego  Zeinos  at  Peco«; 
P.  ,Iuau  Alpucnte  at  C'la;  P.  Fran.  J.  M.  Casaflcs  at  Jemes;  P.  Joan  Mufloi 
de  Castn»,  viee-eust^Hlio  and  com.  do  la  iutiuisieion,  at  Sta  Fe;  P.  Jose  Dies 
at  Tesuque;  P.  Joae  Garcia  Marin  at  Sta  Clara;  P.  Ant.  Carbonelat  S.  Felipe^ 
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The  several  toilrs  of  the  governor  and  custodian  to 
inspect  the  pueblos  and  settle  the  missionaries  need 
not  be  described,  though  some  particulars  are  preserved 
in  the  recorda  The  natives  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  not  to  revolt  again 
until  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself 
The  women  and  children  taken  from  the  different  towns 
and  distributed  as  servants  among  the  colonists  and 
soldiers  were  now  gradually  given  up,  not  without 
much  regret  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  masters. 
Of  the  Tanos  chusma  taken  at  Santa  F6  45  ran  away, 
whereat  the  vecinos  complained  bitterly;  but  the 
chieftains  were  ordered  to  bring  back  the  fugitives, 
and  did  so,  which  so  pleased  Vargas  that  he  released 
the  45  and  promised  to  free  the  rest  soon,  proposing 
to  settle  with  them  the  village  of  Cieneguilla,  five 
leagues  west  of  the  capital.  This  policy  naturally 
pleased  the  natives,  but  it  made  for  the  governor 
many  bitter  foes  among  the  colonists.  Padre  San 
Antonio,  who  had  gone  to  El  Paso,  resigned  his  office, 
and  Padre  Francisco  Vargas  arrived  as  custodio  on 
the  1st  of  November  with  four  new  friars.  Mean- 
while the  governor  sent  south  an  order  to  a  friend  to 
purchase  and  forward  3,000  fanegas  of  maize,  wishing 
to  relieve  the  Indians  of  excessive  taxation  for  a  time 
until  the  old  prosperity  should  return.^ 

In  1695  the  seventy  Mexican  families  who  had 
come  up  with  Padre  Farfan  were  settled  in  the  new 
villa  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada,  founded  on  the  12th 
of  April,**  under   an   alcalde    mayor  and  capitan  d 

Cochiti,  and  later  Taos:  P.  Miguel  Tirao  at  Sto  Dominco;  P.  Jose  Arbizu  at 
S.  CrUtdbal;  P.  Ant.  Moreno  at  Sta  Fe  (temporarily),  Xa  Cailada,  and  later 
Kambe;  P.  Ant.  Accbedoat  Nambe;  P.  Fran.  Vargas,  custodio.  Thi.s  leaves 
■ome  of  the  original  friars  unaccounted  for,  and  also  one  of  the  4  wiio  came 
in  Nov. 

^Arch.  N.  Mex,f  162-7.  On  Jan.  10,  '95,  V.  wrote  to  the  viceroy,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  provision  made  of  3,000  fan.  of  corn;  and  again.  May  9th,  on  the 
trouble  he  had  had  in  transporting  that  corn.  Arch.  Sta  Ft!,  MS.  This,  how- 
ever, may  not  indicate  that  it  was  not  purchased  on  V.  's  account.  It  Wiw 
charged  later  that  only  alx>ut  580  fan.  ever  reached  N.  Mex.,  and  mucli  of  that 
M  wasted  in  the  distribution. 

**  Vet  we  have  seen  indications  that  already  in  1680  there  was  a  settle- 
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gicrra,  sergeant,  four  corporals,  and  algoacil,  with 
adre  Moreno  as  the  first  minister.  The  new  villa 
and  the  lands  assigned  to  the  vecinos  included  the 
sites  of  San  Crist6bal  and  San  Ldzaro,  the  Taooe  of 
those  pueblos  being  deprived  of  their  homes  and 
lands,  very  injudiciously  as  the  friars  claimed  later 
and  perhaps  now.  Some  of  the  exiles  were  attached 
to  San  Juan,  and  others,  after  being  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent Tehua  pueblos,  were  later  united  and  sent  to 
ref>eople  Galisteo.  This  year  the  Picuries  and  Taos 
were  peaceably  reduced  to  submission  and  put  in 
charge  of  missionaries;  but  hardly  had  the  friars 
begun  work  when  rumors  of  new  troubles  began  to 
circulate.  The  Indians  had  lost  little  of  their  hatred 
for  the  invaders,  and  now  that  the  padres  were  again 
at  their  stations  and  the  military  force  somewhat  scat- 
tered, there  were  chiefs,  especially  among  the  implac- 
able Tehuas,  who  began  to  dream  of  a  new  revolt  and 
maasacre  like  those  of  1680,  bv  which  once  more  to  rid 
their  country  of  the  tyrant  foreigners.  The  threat- 
ened dangers,  however,  took  no  definite  shape  this  year; 
although  the  natives  of  San  Crist6bal  and  San  Ldzaro, 
cliafing  under  the  loss  of  their  lands,  ran  away  to  the 
sierra  in  December.  As  the  other  pueblos  did  not 
join  the  movement,  the  Tanos  were  persuaded  without 
much  difficulty  to  come  back  and  be  pardoned.*^ 

It  appears  that  in  1695-6  there  was  a  failure  of 
crops,  resulting  in  serious  privations,^  or  even  in  a 

ment  at  La  Caftada  under  an  alcalde  mayor,  Luis  QuintaiUL  At  thia  foand- 
iug  of  Iti9i3  thU  villa  was  given  the  '  preeniinencia  de  antigUedad '  over  all  the 
settlements  of  N.  Mex.  except  8ta  Fe.  The  poblaciones  of  Cerrillo  and  Ber- 
nalillo arc  also  mentioned  in  records  of  this  year. 

^  Arch,  N.  Mex.y  1G8-9.  May  31  st,  the  settlers  had  been  selling  arms  to 
the  Ind.,  which  Vargas  forbids  by  a  bando  of  this  date.  Pailre  Z^inoe  shot  and 
killed  an  Ind.  at  Pecos;  but  it  was  accidental  and  he  was  not  blameil.  The 
I)adre's  full  name  was  Diego  dc  la  Cassa  Zeinos,  and  he  was  sec.  of  the  cos- 
to<lia,  detinidor,  com.  del  santo  oficio,  and  guardian.  Luis  Granillo  vrae  still 
lieut.  -general.   A  rrh.  Sta  /V,  MS. 

^In  Nov.  1G95,  Gov.  V.  sent  to  the  viceroy  a  petition  of  the  cabildo  and 
vecinos  for  relief,  as  all  that  they  had  sown  had  been  consumed  by  the  worms. 
Tlie  viceroy  and  junta  in  Feb.  16%  decided  to  send  them  200  catUe  from 
Parral,  with  some  arms  and  ammunition,  at  the  same  time  warning  them  that 
they  must  learn  to  rely  on  themselves  and  not  on  the  govt  for  saccor.  Afxkm 
SUi  F6,  MS. 
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terrible  famine^  if  we  credit  the  highly  colored  and 
partisan  statement  made  in  later  legal  proceedings 
against  Vargas.  Acx^ording  to  this  authority,  the 
people  were  forced  to  live  on  dogs,  cats,  horses,  mules, 
bull-hides,  'foul  herbs,'  and  old  bones;  finally  roaming 
over  the  fields  like  wild  animals,  and  many  of  them 
hiring  themselves  to  the  Indians  to  carry  wood  and 
water,  and  grind  com,  over  200  dying  from  the  effects 
of  insufficient  and  noxious  food.  Of  course,  the  gov- 
ernor's fisiilure  to  distribute  properly  the  stores  of 
maize  was  noted  as  one  cause  of  the  famine;  and  it  is 
also  stated  that  four  settlers,  driven  by  their  sufferings 
to  desert,  were  brought  back  and  hanged  without  the 
last  consolations  of  religion.  To  what  extent  these 
statements  were  founded  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  though  doubtless  exaggerated,  they  were 
supported  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  many  a  few 
years  later,  as  we  shall  see.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1696  the  missionaries,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  for  knowing  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  natives,  found  the  indications  so  alarming  in 
various  quarters  that  the  custodio  on  March  7th  made 
known  to  Vargas  in  writing  the  imminent  danger  of 
a  revolt,  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  missions,  the 
risks  taken  by  the  padres,  and  the  incalculable  damage 
that  must  result  from  a  new  disaster  like  that  of  1680. 
He  concluded  by  begging  for  a  guard  of  soldiers  for 
each  mission.  Two  other  petitions  of  like  tenor  were 
written  on  the  13th  ana  22d,  and  from  different 
directions  came  reports  that  the  Indians  had  already 
committed  outrages  in  the  new  temples;  but  the  gov- 
ernor, believing  that  the  natives  tiad  submitted  in 
good  faith,  and  that  the  complaints  and  fears  had  no 
better  foundation  than  idle  rumor,  either  would  not 
or  cx)uld  not  furnish  the  desired  escoltas.  He  per- 
mitted the  friars,  if  they  were  afraid,  to  retire  to  Santa 

"  VargcUf  Anuaekm  del  Cahildo  de  Sta  Fi  contra  el  er-ffohemndor,  in  A  rch. 
8ia  #V,  MS. ;  followed  by  Davis,  Span.  Conq.,  412-13.  The  patlre  cronista  who 
prepared  the  printed  Arch,  N,  Mex.  rather  strangely  says  nothing  of  thia 
nunme. 
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¥6y  as  some  of  them  did  In  his  report  of  March 
28th  to  the  viceroy  he  not  only  stated  that  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  danger  imaginary,  but  used  language 
which  the  padres  regarded  as  an  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice. Their  pride  was  touched,  and  they  returned 
to  their  stations  quietly  to  await  the  crisis.  It  came 
on  the  4th  of  June,  when  the  Taos,  Picurfes,  Tehuas, 
Queres  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti,  and  the  Jemes 
rose,  killed  five  missionaries  and  21  other  Spaniards, 
in  most  cases  immediately  abandoning  their  pueblos 
and  fleeing  to  the  mountains.^ 

The  governor  started  on  the  7th  for  a  tour  among 
the  deserted  towns,  and  **saw  to  regret  what  he  ought 
to  have  believed  to  remedy."  Pecos,  Tesuque,  San 
Felipe,  Santa  Ana,  and  Cia  had  remained  faithful, 
but  the  Acomas,  Zunis,  and  Moquis  had  aided  the 
rebels,  or  at  least  were  sheltering  the  fugitives,  and 
were  said  to  be  planning  new  attacka  The  chief  of 
Santo  Domingo,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  revolt,  was 
captured  and  shot  on  the  14th;  and  several  revolu- 
tionary agents  were  also  put  to  death  at  Pecos,  with 
the  governor  s  consent.  On  the  23d  of  July,  a  body 
of  rebels  was  attacked  and  10  of  the  number  killed.* 

^Arch.  N.  Mex.t  168-71,  and  several  records  in  the  Arch.  Sta  iV,  MS., 
including  the  gov.'s  report  of  July  27th.  In  the  Acusacion  already  referred 
to,  followed  by  Davis,  the  no.  of  killed  is  given  as  34  instead  of  21,  and  the 
famine  is  given  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt;  that  is,  the  Ind.  took 
advantage  of  the  enfeebled  and  scattered  condition  of  the  Span. 

The  padres  killed  were  Arbizu  of  S.  Cristobal,  Carbonel  of  Taos,  Corvera 
of  S.  Ildefonso,  Moreno  of  Nambe,  and  Casaflea  of  Jemes.  Corvera  and 
Moreno  were  shut  up  in  a  cell  at  S.  Ildefonso,  and  burned  with  the  convent. 
P.  Cisneros  of  Cochiti  had  a  narrow  escape.  P.  Navarro  oi  S.  Juan  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  La  CaAada  with  the  sacred  vessels,  etc.  Ace.  to  EspinoM^ 
Cron.  Seni/.f  260-86,  P.  Casafies  at  Jemes  had  foreseen  his  fate,  and  asked 
the  Ind.  to  let  him  die  at  the  foot  of  a  certain  cross.  Summoned  to  attend  a 
sick  person,  he  was  led  into  an  ambush  of  Apaches,  who  killed  him  with  clubs 
and  stones  at  the  chosen  spot.  He  was  the  first  martyr  of  the  Queretaro  col- 
lege, and  Espinosa  gives  an  account  of  his  life,  including  his  miraculous 
transportation  by  an  ansel  on  mule-back  to  visit  unknown  Texan  tribes. 
C^apt  Lazaro  Mizuula,  with  Alf.  Jose  Dominguez  and  12  soldiers,  escaped  from 
Taos  and  reached  Sta  Fe  in  9  days  after  in  a  sorry  condition.  Gregg,  Com, 
PrcUrieJt,  i.  128,  dates  this  revolt  in  '98. 

^*  July  27th  the  cabildo  asked  for  an  escort  for  a  bearer  of  despatches  to 
El  Paso  and  Mex.,  to  ask  the  viceroy  for  aid.  V.  replied  that  he  was  expect- 
ing  200  cattle  to  arrive  shortly.  On  Sept.  24th  the  viceroy  replied  to  V.'s 
letter  of  July  27th,  promising  aid  and  his  iniluence  in  obtaining  rewards  from 
the  king.  Arch.  Sta  Ft,  MS. 
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At  the  beginning  of  August  an  expedition  was  made 
to  Cia,  With  a  view  to  operate  either  against  the 
Acomas  or  Jemes;  but  Don  Diego  was  recalled  to  the 
capital  to  distribute  200  cattle,  which  now  arrived 
from  the  south.**  On  the  8th  he  marched  for  Acoma, 
and  attacked  that  pueblo  on  the  15th,  capturing  five 
natives,  one  of  them  the  chief,  but  failing  to  reach  the 
pe&ol  summit.  Then  he  released  the  chief  and  re- 
sorted to  persuasion,  without  success,  finally  shooting 
the  captives,  ravaging  the  corn-fields,  and  retiring." 
Subsequently,  Adjutant  Juan  Ruiz  was  sent  against 
the  Jemes.  In  September  Don  Diego  attacked  the 
Taos  in  a  cafion  not  far  from  their  town,  and  after 
several  skirmishes  they  surrendered  on  the  8th  of 
October,  returning  to  live  in  the  pueblo.  The  Picuries 
and  the  Tehuas  of  San  Juan  feigned  a  desire  for  peace 
in  order  to  save  their  crops;  but  Vargas  discovered 
their  plans,  and  attacked  them  on  October  26th,  captur- 
ing 84  of  their  women  and  children,  to  be  distributed  as 
servants  among  the  soldiers  on  his  return  to  the  capi- 
tal, early  in  November.  There  were  other  campaigns, 
productive  of  but  slight  results,  as  it  was  difficult  to 
find  any  considerable  number  of  the  rebels  together. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  the  date  of  the  governor  s 
report  to  the  viceroy,  all  had  been  reduced  to  nominal 
submission  except  those  of  Acoma  and  the  west, 
Pujuaque,  Cuyamanque,  and  Santa  Clara,  with  per- 
haps Santo  Domingo  and  Cochitf.  Yet  many  of  the 
pueblos  contained  but  a  few  families  each.  The  rest  of 
the  population  was  scattered  in  the  mountains,  among 
the  gentile  tribes,  or  in  the  western  pueblos/^  The 
surviving  Queretaro  Franciscans  left  the  country  in 
1696.     A  few  officials  of  the  year  are  named  in  a  note.*^ 

*^Arrh8taFi,  MS. 

*^  Padres  Juan  de  Mata  and  Diego  Chavarrla,  new  names,  are  mentioned 
M  chaplains  of  this  expedition. 

*MrrA.  ^.  Afex,,  171-4;  gov.'s  report  of  Nov.  24th,  in  Arch.  Sta  F6,  MS. 
The  alcalde  of  La  Caflada  in  an  inspection  found  at  S.  Ildefouso  17  men  and 
36  women  and  children;  at  Jacona  10  and  19;  at  Nainbe  4  and  10.  Davis 
lavs  that  '  during  the  rebellion  more  than  2,000  Ind.  perished  in  the  moun- 
tains, while  as  many  more  deserted  their  villages  and  joined  the  wild  tribes. ' 

^EnpiwM,  Cr6n,  Apostdi,  92,  2*4-6;   Escudero,  Not,  Son.,  43-7.     Capt. 
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The  governor's  term  of  five  years  expired  in  1696, 
and  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero  had  been  appointed  by 
the  king  to  succeed  him.  Vargas  had  asked  for  re- 
appointment, but  though  the  king  was  favorably  dis- 
posed, the  application  came  too  late.  Overruling  Don 
Diego's  objections,  the  viceroy  sustained  Cubero,  who 
came  to  New  Mexico  and  took  possession  of  the  office 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1697.**  The  king  approved  when 
afber  long  delay  the  matter  reached  him  in  1699,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  thanked  Vargas  for  his  services, 
gave  him  the  choice  of  titles  between  marques  and 
conde,  and  granted  a  reappointment,  to  take  effect 
on  the  expiration  of  Cubero's  term  in  1702,  or  sooner 
if  the  office  should  become  vacant.**  In  the  same 
cddula  was  approved  all  that  the  viceroy  had  done  in 
connection  with  the  reconquest;  and  it  was  ordered 
that  the  presidial  force  of  Santa  F6  should  be  raised 
to  100  men,  the  Parral  force  retiring;  that  the  force 
at  El  Paso  should  not  be  reduced,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed;*^ and  that  additional  families  should  be  sent, 
not  from  Nueva  Vizcaya,  but  from  Mexico. 

Meanwhile  Vargas  was  involved  in  serious  troubles ; 
and  indeed,  at  the  date  of  being  thus  highly  honored 
by  the  king  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  Santa  F6 
prison.  There  had  been  more  or  less  misunderstand- 
ing between  him  and  the  cabildo  from  the  first.     En- 

Fern.  Duran  de  Chavez  was  alcalde  mayor  of  S.  Felipe  and  the  '  pnesto  de  Et- 
pafloles  de  Bernalillo;'  Capt  Roque  Madrid,  lieut.-gen.  of  cavalry  and  alcaliie 
mayor  of  'la  villa  nueva  de  \os  Mexicanoa  de  Sta  Cniz  (de  la  Cfaflada);*  Do- 
minffo  de  la  Barreda,  sec.  do  ^obiemo  y  i^uerra;  CapL  Alonso  Rael  de  Agiii- 
lar,  lieut.-gov.  and  capt.-^en.  in  place  of  Granillo.  The  cabildo  of  Sta  F^  was 
Alcalde  Lorenzo  de  Madrid,  Fran.  Romero  de  Pedraja,  L&zaro  de  Mizanfa, 
Diego  Moutoya,  Jose  Garcia  Jurado;  clerk,  Capt.  Lucero  de  Godoy.  ArdL 
Sta  /V,  MS. 

**  This  date  from  a  royal  cedula  of  Jan.  26th,  approving  the  viceroy's  act^ 
as  it  preceded  the  reapi>oiutmeut  which  it  hail  been  intended  to  gntnt  to  V., 
and  \  .  therefore  hatl  no  right  to  object.  S".  J/«c  CMuliu,  MS.,  28-9.  Ace 
to  Arch.  y.  ^fex.,  174,  the  date  was  July  4th.  Cubero's  accession  had  been 
nuule  known  in  the  viceroy's  letter  of  April  18,  1698. 

♦^  June  15.  IGIM),  in  X.  Mfx.  CiduUu,  MS.,  29-33.  I  find  no  fonndation  for 
Davis'  statement  that  Vargas  was  removed  from  office  in  consequence  of 
complaint  from  the  cabildo.     These  complaints  and  charges  were  of  later  date. 

*Mn  March  16i>9,  Don  Antonio  de  \  alverde  y  Coafo^  later  gov.,  was  ap- 
pointed capt  of  the  £1  Paso  presidio,  /if.,  34. 
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joying  the  confidence  of  the  viceroy,  he  had  been  given 
entire  control  of  the  expedition,  and  attending  in  per- 
son or  through  his  agents  to  all  details  financial  as 
well  as  military,  he  had  ignored  and  offended  the 
colony  officials.  Moreover,  there  had  been  much  dis- 
satisfaction, as  we  have  seen,  at  his  policy  in  depriving 
the  settlers  of  their  Indian  slaves  by  restoring  these 
captives  to  their  pueblos  as  a  means  of  gaining  the 
good -will  of  the  natives.  Cubero  had  a  commission 
as  jaez  de  residencia,  and  though  Vargas  is  under- 
stood to  have  passed  the  ordeal  successfully,  he  gave 
up  his  office  unwillingly  and  made  of  his  successor  a 
bitter  foe;  and  the  cabildo,  with  the  additional  incen- 
tive of  gaining  favor  with  the  new  ruler,  renewed  the 
quarrel  in  earnest. 

Formal  charges  were  presented  before  the  governor, 
whose  authority  to  consider  them  was  very  doubtful. 
The  ex-governor  was  accused  of  having  embezzled 
large  sums  of  money  furnished  him  for  the  recruiting 
and  support  of  the  colonists;  of  having  provoked,  by 
shooting  the  Tanos  captives  at  Santa  Fe,  and  by  other 
oppressive  acts,  all  the  hostilities  of  1694-6 ;  of  having 
caused,  by  his  mismanagement  and  failure  to  properly 
distribute  the  small  remaining  portion  of  the  food 
supply,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  king  but  sold 
by  Vargas  in  the  south  for  his  own  profit,  the  deadly 
famine  of  1695-6 ;  and  of  having  driven  away  by  his 
oppression  the  families  likely  to  testify  against  him  in 
his  residencia.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado  was  also  involved 
in  the  accusations,  as  Vargas'  accomplice,  and  as  prin- 
cipal in  other  serious  charges.*^     Cubero  gratified  his 

*'  The  charges  in  detail  are  recited  in  the  original  documents,  still  pre« 
■erved,  though  not  complete,  in  the  Arch,  Sta  Fi.  The  accusation  of  the 
eabildo  is  not  dated,  but  was  apparently  written  in  Oct.  1G97.  Oct.  20,  1G97, 
Gov*.  C.  orders  Capt.  Granillo  at  £1  Paso  to  arrest  Paez  Hurtado  and  send 
him  to  Sta  Fe.  At  the  same  time  Capt.  Ant.  Valverde,  Alf.  Martin  Uriosto, 
and  Adj.  Felix  Martinez  were  exiled  from  N.  Mex.,  probably  in  connection 
with  the  same  affEur.  Hurtado  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the  colonists 
of  half  the  allowance  by  the  crown,  of  collecting  $100  each  for  38  settlers  who 
did  not  come;  of  hiring  vicious  persons  for  $4  or  $6  each  to  personate  colo- 
nists, for  each  of  whom  he  collected  $100,  subs^uently  filling  their  places  in 
pvt  with  negro  and  mixed-breed  tramps;  of  collecting  the  $100  several  times 
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personal  enmity  and  that  of  the  cabildo  by  treating 
Vargas  in  a  most  harsh  and  unjust  manner.  He  was 
fined  4,000  pesos  for  costs  of  the  suit,  all  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  for  nearly 
three  years.  Few  even  of  his  own  family  were  al- 
lowed to  see  him,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  sending  of  any  written  communication  to 
Mexico  or  Spain.  Padre  Vargas,  the  custodian,  vis- 
ited Mexico  and  obtained  an  order  for  the  prisoner's 
release  under  bonds  to  defend  himself  before  the  vice- 
roy ;  but  Don  Diego  refused  to  accept  liberty  on  such 
conditions,  claiming  that  to  give  bonds  would  be  de- 
grading to  a  man  of  his  rank  and  services,  especially 
in  view  of  the  king  s  recent  orders  in  his  favor.  At 
last  came  an  order  for  his  release  without  conditions, 
and  he  started  for  Mexico  in  July  1700.  Here  the 
charges  against  him  are  said  to  have  been  fully  inves- 
tigated by  royal  order ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame,  and  his  reappointment  as  governor,  as 
we  shall  see,  remained  valid.  As  we  have  no  original 
records  in  the  case  except  the  partisan  charges,  it  would 
perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  declare  Don  Diego  en- 
tirely innocent;  the  cabildo,  however,  later  retracted 
its  accusations,  attributing  all  the  blame  to  Cubero; 
and  the  chronicler,  a  Franciscan  who  can  hardly  be 
suspected  of  prejudice  in  Vargas'  favor,  states — doubt- 
less reflecting  tlie  views  of  his  order — that  Don  Diego, 
while  somewhat  over-enthusiastic,  disposed  to  promise 
more  than  he  could  perform,  and  to  ignore  in  his  re- 
ports many  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  New 
Mexico,  never  gave  the  Spaniards  any  just  cause  of 
enmity,  but  rather  merited  their  love  as  a  protector.** 

of  one  person  under  different  names;  of  stealing  a  box  containing  $7,000;  of 
aiding  (iov.  V.  in  his  nuiealities,  etc.  All  his  property  was  conhscated,  but 
the  arreHting  officers  seem  not  to  liave  found  him,  at  least  not  at  first.  H. 
was  later  gov.  ad.  int. 

*^An-h.  y.  Mex.,  174-7.  The  cabiMo,  hearing  of  V. 's  reappointment  on 
Dec.  10,  170(),  petitioned  the  king  again«t  permitting  him  to  return  and 
avenge  liim.scdf;  Imttlie  king,  by  a  cedula  of  Oct.  10,  1701,  ordered  an  investi- 
gation; and  the  cabildo  soon  began  to  make  excuses,  etc.  Davis  in  his  list, 
like  MfUno,  Prince,  and  othcirs,  nanu^s  several  viceroys  of  Mex.  as  ffovemors 
of  N.  Mex.  1     Viceroy  MenJoza,  conde  de  Galve,  figures  in  1094-5  and  in  1722i 
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Of  Cubero*8  rule,  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  chapter,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Father  Vargas 
resigning  the  oflSce  of  custodio  was  succeeded  by 
padres  JL)iego  de  Chavarria,  Juan  Mufioz  de  Castro, 
and  Antonio  Guerra.  A  document  of  May  1697 
indicates  that  the  number  of  settlers,  heads  of  families, 
in  the  province,  including  new-comers,  was  313.  This 
did  not  include  the  soldiers;  and  the  total  of  so-called 
Spanish  population  was  probably  not  less  than  1,500.** 
Elarly  in  the  same  year  Santa  Cruz  de  Gralisteo  was 
resettled  with  Tanos;  and  later  the  rebel  Queres  of 
Cieneguilla,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cochitf  formed  a 
new  pueblo  four  leagues  north  of  Acoma,  on  the  stream 
called  Cubero.**^  In  July  1698,  it  was  decided  in  a 
junta  de  hacienda  at  Mexico  that  the  New  Mexican 
colonists  must  in  future  depend  on  their  own  exertions, 
since  the  aid  then  furnished  would  be  the  last;  yet 
this  regulation  was  not  strictly  enforced,  as  agricultural 
implements  at  least  were  afterward  supplied.  In 
July  1699,  the  governor  Cubero  made  a  tour  in  the 
west.  On  the  4th  the  new  pueblo  of  the  Queres  sub- 
mitted, being  named  San  Jos^  de  la  Laguna;  two 
days  later  Acoma,  now  called  San  Pedro  instead  of 
San  Estdvan,  renewed  its  allegiance;  and  on  the  12th 
La  Purlsima  de  Zufii,  formerly  Asuncion  and  later 
Guadalupe,  followed  the  example  of  its  eastern  neigh- 
bors." 

The  Moquis,  noting  the  submission  of  other  nations, 
and  dreading  war  more  than  they  feared  or  loved 
Christians,  sent  ambassadors  in  May  1700  to  treat 
with  the  governor,  professing  their  readiness  to  rebuild 
churches  and  receive  missionaries.     At  the  same  time 

^Arch,  S(a  Fi,  MS.  Diatrib.  on  May  Ist  of  a  large  quantity  of  cloth  and 
lire-stock,  includmg  600  cows,  260  bulls,  3,300  sheep  and  rams,  2,*20()  goats; 
tome  of  which,  however,  had  l>een  left  at  El  Paso.  On  Dec.  10th  Gov.  C. 
orders  the  autb.  of  £1  Paso  to  permit  no  maize  or  other  grain  to  be  carried 
oot  of  the  province,  as  there  had  been  a  failure  of  crops. 

^ Named  for  the  gov.,  probably;  and  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name 
Corero  still  applied  to  a  pueblo  in  that  vicinity. 

"Niel,  AjwnL,  lOR-9,  says  that  Moqui  was  also  visited  at  this  time.  A 
doc.  in  the  Arch.  Sta  Ft,  MS.,  shows  that  during  the  gov.'s  absence  the  friends 
of  Vargas  made  an  effort  to  cause  a  disturbance  and  make  V.  gov.    No  details. 
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Espeleta,  chief  of  Oraibe,  sent  for  Padre  Juan  Garai- 
coechea  to  come  and  baptize  children.  The  friar  set 
out  at  once  with  Alcalde  Jos^  Lopez  Naranjo,"  and 
went  to  Aguatuvi,  where  he  baptized  73  young  Mo- 
quis.  On  account  of  a  pretended  rumor  that  the 
messengers  to  Santa  ¥6  had  been  killed,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  visit  Oraibe  or  the  other  pueblos  at  this 
time;  but  Espeleta  promised  to  notify  him  soon  when 
they  were  ready  for  another  visit,  Gktraicoechea  re- 
turning to  Zuni  and  reporting  to  the  governor  on 
June  9th."  In  October  the  Moquis  were  again  heard 
from,  when  Espeleta  came  in  person  to  Santa  F^  with 
20  companions,  and  with  somewhat  modified  views. 
He  now  proposed  a  simple  treaty  of  peace,  his  nation, 
like  Spain,  to  retain  its  own  religion!  Cubero  could 
offer  peace  only  on  condition  of  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Then  the  Moqui  chief  proposed  as  an  ulti- 
matum that  the  padres  should  visit  one  pueblo  each 
year  for  six  years  to  baptize,  but  postponed  perma- 
nent residence  till  the  end  of  that  period.  This  scheme 
was  likewise  rejected,  and  Espeleta  went  home  for 
further  deliberation." 

There  were  in  those  days  fears  of  French  invasion. 
Padre  Xiol  tt^lls  us  that  amon^  the  captives  whom 
tlie  Xavajos  were  accustomed  to  bring  to  New  Mexico 
each  year  for  Christian  ransom,  he  rescued  two  little 
French  girls.  In  161)8  the  French  had  almost  annihi- 
lated a  5ravajo  force  of  4,000  men;  and  in  1700  the 
Apaches  n^jx^rted  that  a  trnvn  of  the  Jumanas  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  same  foe.  Toward  the  Span- 
iards the  Navajos  were  friendly  down  to  1700,  but  in 

^-  r.  Antonio  Miramla  is  also  named  as  his  companion  in  Fernandez  Duro, 
-N'i,v*«**iw,  137. 

'^  In  tlie  Moqui,  3VjW<m.  MS.,  6i»9,  it  is  stoted  that  the  other  Moqaii, 
angry  that  Agnatuvi  had  nvoivod  the  (Kidres,  came  and  attacked  the  pueblo, 
killed  all  the  men,  and  carried  off  all  the  women  and  children,  leaving  the 
l»lact»  for  many  years  deserted.     I  think  this  must  be  an  error. 

^Airh,  X'.  J/rj,,  177-9;  MiMfui,  .Vt^/iW-M,  MS.,  664-70.  P.  Garaicoechea 
was  in  charge  of  ZuAi  and  P.  Miranda  of  Acoma  and  Laguna.  In  June  1700 
one  Mig\iel  liutierrez  wa:*  sentenced  to  l>e  shot  and  bis  head  stuck  on  a  pole, 
to  show  the  J  icarillas  and  other  gentile  nations  that  they  must  not  harbor 
fugitive  :Si»an.  Arch.  Stu  iV,  MS, 
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that  year  they  committed  some  depredations,  and  the 
governor  started  on  an  expedition  against  them,  mak- 
ing peace,  however,  with  the  Navajo  chief  at  Taos. 
There  was  also  a  campaign  against  the  Faraon 
Apaches,  but  of  it  we  know  only  that  nothing  was 
accomplished.  This  same  year  there  was  trouble  at 
Pecos,  resulting  from  the  execution  by  Don  Felipe, 
the  chief,  of  five  rebels  in  the  war  of  1596.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  raise  a  revolt  against  that  chief, 
but  the  ringleaders  were  imprisoned  at  Santa  Fe  until 
they  escaped  and  joined  the  Jicarilla  Apachea  The 
pueblo  became  divided  into  two  factions,  which  often 
came  to  blows,  until  at  last,  Don  Felipe's  party  hav- 
ing the  best  of  it,  the  other  asked  permission  to  live 
at  Pujuaque.  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  change  was 
actually  made. 
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1701-1750. 
Pebmansnt  ScBmsEios— Ccbero'b  Rule— EKV01.T  at  Zrsi— Em.«  akb 
Deatb  or  GovKHnim  VisoAs — ForsDisu  o?  ALiii-iiquERijiTB — Moguls 
AND  AfACHEa—MARqute  DB  LA  FsSveLi. — Navajo  War — Retochd- 
wa  OF  Ihleta—Rclk  of  Florm — Thb  Yut*9 — Gotebnor  Martinu 
—Tub   Cohascheb— a   Costrovbrst— Valtebdb   is   Cohhand—Ks- 

TBAD4    TO    THE    NoRTH— BcOTAMANTE's      Rt'LE — SHUOnUNa — FrEKCB 
E.VCROACHStBNTS — pADBE9     VKR8tI9    BlaHOl"- CRrZAT    GoVtRSDR — Ou- 

vidb's   Rcle— Men  doza — Frenckhen — Converts  tbon  Hogin — Oo»- 

BRNORS      CoDALLOS     AKD     CACUt^FTX  —  MOQCT  — jESrlTB     DCTRATUI — 

Kavajo  MiBBiOBg—A  Quarrkl —  Staubtics—List  o>  OovxBJioaa  to 
1846. 

The  submission  of  New  Mexico  in  the  last  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  may  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent; the  natives  were  now  too  few  and  weak,  and 
the  Spanish  power  too  firmly  established,  for  any 
general  movement  of  revolt.  Petty  local  tronbles  or 
rumors  of  troubles  in  the  ditierent  pueblos  were  of 
not  infrequent  occurrence,  some  of  which  will  be 
noted  in  these  pages,  a«  will  occasional  raids  of  the 
gentile  tribes.  These,  with  the  succession  of  gover- 
nors, now  and  then  a  political  controversy,  periodical 
renewals  of  efforts  to  make  Christians  of  the  Moquis, 
a  few  reports  of  mission  progress  or  decadence,  some 
not  very  important  expeditions  out  into  the  plains  or 
mountains,  feeble  revivals  of  the  old  interest  in  mys- 
terious regions  of  the  north,  rare  intercourse  with 
thii  Texan  ostablishments,  fears  of  Pi'cjjuIj  and  Eng- 
lish encroachment — make  up  the  annals  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  archive  record  is  meagre  and 
fragmentary,  yet  in  respect  of  local  and  personal  de- 

(2M) 
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tails  much  too  bulky  to  be  fully  utilized  within  th^ 
Bcope  of  my  work.  From  1700  New  Mexico  settled 
down  into  that  monotonously  uneventful  career  of 
inert  and  non-progressive  existence,  which  sooner  or 
later  is  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  every  Hispano- 
American  province.  The  necessity  of  extreme  con- 
densation may  not,  therefore,  prove  an  unmixed  evil. 

The  Moqui  chief  did  not  decide  to  accept  the  Span- 
iards' terms;  and  it  appears  that  the  people  of  Aguatuvi 
were  even  punished  for  past  kindness  shown  to  visitr 
ing  friars.  Governor  Cubero  therefore  marched  in 
1701  to  the  province,  killing  a  few  Moquis  and  cap- 
turing many ;  but  it  was  deemed  good  policy  to  release 
the  captives,  and  Cubero  returned  without  having 
accomplished  anything,  unless  to  make  the  natives 
more  obstinate  in  their  apostasy,  as  the  not  impartial 
Yargas  declared  later.^  In  the  spring  of  1702  there 
were  alarming  rumors  from  various  quarters,  resting 
largely  on  statements  of  Apaches,  who  seem  in  these 
times  to  have  been  willing  witnesses  against  the  town 
Indians.  Cubero  made  a  tour  among  the  pueblos  to 
investigate  and  administer  warnings,  but  he  found 
alight  ground  for  alarm.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  Moquis,  or  perhaps  Tehua  fugitives  in  the  Moqui 
towns,  were  trying  to  incite  the  Zunis  and  others  to 
revolt;  and  it  was  decided  to  send  Captain  Juan  de 
Uribarri  with  a  force  to  make  investigations,  and  to 
leave  Captain  Medina  and  nineteen  men  as  a  garrison 
at  ZufiL      This   was  probably  done,   but,  all  being 

^Ardk.  N.  Mex.,  179;  Moqm,  Not.,  MS.,  669.  In  Arch.  Sta  F^,  MS.,  is 
a  petition  of  the  c&bildo  to  (>ov.  C.  when  aboat  to  start  on  this  exped. ,  ask- 
ing him  not  to  go,  referring  to  the  afifair  of  '99,  and  expressing  fears  that  in 
hb  absence  Vargaa'  friends  would  succeed  in  creating  a  revolt;  or  perhaps 
woold  go  to  El  Jraao  en  masse  to  represent  that  by  C.  's  harsh  treatment  they 
had  been  forced  to  Hee.  In  HeylinH  Coamog.,  1701-2,  is  a  mention  of  l>f. 
Mez.  and  its  rapposed  boundaries  in  1701. 

'Pull  record  of  investigations,  etc.,  in  Feb. -Mar.  1702,  an  orig.  MS. 
of  74  p.  in  the  Pinart  collection.  P.  Ant.  Guerra  is  named  as  custodio;  P. 
Martiii  Hurtado  took  part  in  the  councils;  also  Adj.  Jose  Dominguez.  Uri- 
barri waa  oapi.  of  the  Sta  Fe  company.  Among  the  measures  ordered  wa^ 
the  transfer  of  the  Sta  Clara  Ind.  to  S.  Bdefonso,  where  lands  confiscated 
firoB  former  rebeU  were  assigned  them. 
Bin.  Aau.  AND  N.  Mix.    15 
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quiet,  the  eseolta  was  soon  reduced.  The  remaining 
soldiers  behaved  badly,  and  three  Spanish  exiles  from 
Santa  Fe  much  worse,  treating  the  Indians  harshl}% 
and  living  publicly  with  native  women.  The  padre 
complained;  the  governor  failed  to  provide  any  rem- 
edy; and  on  March  4,  1703,  the  Indians  killed  the 
three  Spaniards,  Vald^s,  Palomino,  and  Lucero,  flee- 
ing, some  to  the  penol,  others  to  Moqui.  The  soldiers 
seem  to  have  run  awav.  Padre  Garaicoechea  was 
not  molested,  and  wrote  that  only  seven  Indians  were 
concernad  in  the  afiair;  but  evidently  in  his  mission- 
ary zeal  and  sympathy  for  the  natives  he  underrated 
the  danger.  The  governor,  justifying  his  course  by 
the  viceroy's  orders  to  use  gentle  means,  sent  Captain 
Madrid  to  bring  away  the  friar,  and  Zufii,  like  the 
Moqui  towns,  was  left  to  the  aborigines.' 

In  August  1703,  Cubero,  learning  that  Vargas — 
whose  exoneration  and  reappointment  have  been  re- 
corded— was  on  the  way  to  succeed  him,  and  fearing 
retaliation  for  past  acts,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact 
Vargas  brought  no  authority  to  investigate  his  acts, 
left  the  country  without  waiting  to  meet  his  rival 
He  claimed  to  have  retired  by  permission  of  the  vic^ 
roy;  it  was  said  he  feigned  an  Indian  campaign  as  an 
excuse  for  quitting  the  capital;  and  his  successor 
charged  that  he  ran  away  for  fear  of  the  natives, 
whose  hatred  he  had  excited.  Cubero  was  appointed 
governor  of  Maracaibo  and  given  other  honors,  but 
died  in  Mexico  in  1704.  Don  Diego,  now  marqu^ 
de  la  Xava  de  Brazinas,  assumed  the  office  of  governor 
and  captain-general  at  Santa  Fe,  on  November  10, 
1703.*     He  was  urged  by  Padre  Garaicoechea  to  re- 

'  A  rch.  N,  Mex,t  180-6,  with  letters  of  P.  Garaicoechea  and  Miranda.  Hie 
latter  wrote  from  Acoma  that  all  the  Zufli  property  had  been  8t<den,  the 
ini8.sionary*8  life  in  danger,  and  that  the  Ind.  of  Acoma  and  Cia  wished 
to  ^o  to  the  padre  8  rescue,  which  he  did  not  permit,  fearing  that  the 
hostile:!  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a  force  would  kill  the  padre.  He 
thought  the  Zufiis  might  be  easily  sulnlued,  having  no  water  on  the  peltol; 
but  if  they  were  not  conquered  the  whole  western  country  was  lost,  as  the 
Moquis  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 

^Davis,  Prince,  and  others  name  the  duke  of  Alborquerque  as  gor,  in 
1703-10,  another  viceroy  of  Mexico! 
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establish  a  mission  among  the  Zufiis,  with  whom  the 
padre  had  kept  in  communication ;  but  the  governor 
lacked  faith  in  the  good-will  of  that  people,  or  at  least 
found  no  time  to  attend  to  the  matter  during  his  brief 
rule,  and  that  of  Padre  Juan  Alvarez  as  custodio. 
At  the  beginning  of  1704  there  were  more  rumors  of 
revolt,  but  nothing  could  be  proved  except  against  the 
ever-hostile  Moquia  In  March  Vargas  started  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Apaches,  but  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill  in  the  sierra  of  Sandla,  died  at  Bernalillo  on 
the  4th  of  April,  and  was  buried  at  Santa  F6  in  the 
jjarish  church.* 
/      Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  lieutenant-general  of  the  prov- 

/  ince  and  an  old  friend  of  Don  Diego,  served  as  acting 
governor  till  the  10th  of  March,  1705,  when  Don 
Francisco   Cuervo  j  Valdds  assumed   the   oflSce   of 

)  governor  ad  interim,  that  is,  by  the  viceroy's  appoint- 
ment.* The  condition  of  affairs  was  not  very  encour- 
aging. Depredations  by  Apaches  and  Navajos  were 
frequent,  the  Moquis  were  defiant,  the  Zufli  rebels 
still  on  their  pefiol,  and  the  presidial  soldiers  in  great 
need  of  clothing,  arms,  and  horses,  their  pay  having 
been  cut  down  about  five  per  cent  in  support  of  the 
Chihuahua  mission  of  Junta  de  los  Rios.  Cuervo's 
rule  was  marked  by  a  series  of  appeals  for  aid ;  but 
except  a  few  arms  and  implements — and  plenty  of 
censure  for  complaining  that  his  predecessors  had 
given  more  attention  to  their  quarrels  than  to  the 
country's  needs — nothing  was  obtained.  On  his  way 
north  he  had  to  stop  at  El  Paso  to  fight  Apaches ; 
and  on  arrival  at  the  capital  he  stationed  his  garrison 
in  seven  detachments  at  exposed  points."     Early  in 

*Arch.  K.Mex,,  187. 

•  In  a  letter  of  Oct  1 1,  1704,  the  viceroy  notified  the  king  of  Cuervo's  ap- 
poiiitmeiit  on  account  of  his  distinguished  services  and  merits.  On  June  25, 
1705.  the  king  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  letter,  and  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chacon  as  proprietary  gov.  N.  Mex.^  CeduUiSy  MS.,  35.  The  month 
of  Cnerro's  arriral  u  omitted  m  the  printed  Arch.  N.  Mez.,  188,  but  given  in 
mj  MS.  copy,  p.  346.  It  is  noticeai)le  that  he  is  here  called  Cubero,  and 
tiiat  Cubero  in  the  royal  cMulas  (or  at  least  in  my  copies)  is  called  Cuervo. 
C.  was  a  knight  of  Santiago,  and  had  l)een  a  treasury  official  at  Guadalajara. 
His  rule  was  fro  n  March  10,  1705,  to  July  31,  1707. 

'  The  vecioot  by  order  of  the  gov.  presented  themselves  for  inspection  of 
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1705  Padre  Garaicoechea  went  back  to  ZufLi,  and 
brought  the  rebels  down  to  the  plain  to  submit  on 
April  6th  to  Captain  Madrid.  In  July  Don  Roque 
marched  against  the  Navajos,  who  were  incited  and 
aided  by  refugee  Jemes.  During  this  campaign  the 
horses'  thirst  was  miraculously  assuaged  in  answer  to 
the  chaplain's  prayers,  whereupon  the  foe  was  so  ter- 
rified as  to  surrender,  and  the  army  turned  back  to 
Cia  in  August.  In  September  the  finding  of  a  knotted 
cord  at  Zuni  recalled  the  dread  days  of  1680,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it. 

In  1706  Governo  Cuervo  informed  the  viceroy  that 
he  had  founded  with  30  families  the  new  villa  of  Al- 
burquerque,  named  in  honor  of  the  viceroy;*  with  18 
Tanos  families  from  Tesuque,  he  had  resettled  Santa 
Maria — formerly  Santa  Cruz — de  Galisteo;  trans- 
ferred some  Tehua  families  to  the  old  pueblo  of  Pu- 
juaque,  now  called  Guadalupe;  and  refounded  with  29 
families  the  old  villa  of  old  La  Cafiada,  long  aban- 
doned, renaming  it  Santa  Maria  de  Grado,  a  name 
that  did  not  last.  He  asked  for  church  ornaments, 
which  were  supplied ;  but  he  was  blamed  for  founding 
the  ne\y  villa  without  authority,  and  its  name  was 
changed  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Felipe  de  Albur- 
qucrque,  in  honor  of  the  king.  It  was  ascertained 
later  tliat  in  all  these  reports  Cuervo  had  considerably 
overstated  his  own  achievements.     Captain  Uribarri 

arms  in  April — 74  at  Sta  Fe,  37  at  Bernalillo,  and  82  at  La  Cafiada.  Arch, 
Stn  F('y  MS.  Sta  Clara,  Cochitf,  Jemes,  and  Laguna  were  among  the  point* 
where  guards  were  stationed  It  was  decided  to  bring  up  the  cavalry  at  £1 
Paso  to  Sta  F<^.  P.  Juan  Xlvarez  was  still  custodio;  P.  Juan  de  Zavaleta 
com.  del  sto  oticio.  ('apt.  Valverde  was  lieut.-gen.  and  com.  at  El  Paso; 
Juan  Paez  Hurtado  and  Juan  Je  Uribarri  are  named  as  generals;  Lorenxo 
<le  Ma«lrid  maestro  de  campo;  captains  Felix  Martinez,  Juan  Lucero  Godoy, 
Diego  de  M<Mliiia,  and  Alf.  Juan  Ko<|ue  (iutierrez;  alcalde  Capt.  Diego  Aria* 
de  Quiros;  alguacil  mayor  Ant.  Aguilar;  regidores  Capt.  Antonio  Moatoya, 
Cai)t.  Ant.  Lucero,  Fran.  Kouiero  de  Pedraza,  Alf.  Martin  Hurtado;  ea- 
cribano  Cristdltal  (longora,  all  at  Sta  F^.  At  Bernalillo,  captains  Fern. 
Chavez,  Dioco  Montoya,  Manuel  Vaca,  Alf.  Oris.  Jaramillo,  sergt  Juan  Gon- 
zalez. At  \illanueva  de  Sta  Cruz  (La  Canada),  captains  Silrestre  Pacheco^ 
Mii^uel  Tenorio,  Jose  de  Atienzla,  Nic.  Ortiz,  and  sergt  Bartolo  Melabato. 

*'The  name  is  commonly  but  inaccurately  written  Albnquerque  in  K. 
Mex.  Davis  and  others  erroneously  derive  the  name  from  a  governor. 
Some  authors  have  dated  the  founding  back  to  the  time  of  the  1st  duke  of  A. 
who  served  as  viceroy. 
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marclied  this  year  out  into  the  Cibolo  plains ;  and  at 
Jicarilla,  37  leagues  north-east  of  Taos,  was  kindly 
received  by  the  Apaches,  who  conducted  him  to  Cuar- 
talejo,  of  which  he  took  possession,  naming  the  province 
San  Luis  and  the  Indian  rancheria  Santo  Domingo. 
The  Moquis  often  attacked  the  Zunis,  who  were 
now  for  the  time  good  Christians,  and  to  protect  whom 
Captain  Juan  Roque  Gutierrez  was  sent  in  April  1706 
with  eight  men.  With  this  aid  the  Zunis  went  to 
Moqui  in  May,  killed  two  of  the  foe,  and  recovered 
70  animals.  Captain  Tomds  Uolguin  was  sent  with 
a  new  reenforcement,  and  in  September  surrounded 
the  Tehua  pueblo  between  Gualpi  and  Oraibe,  forcing 
the  Indians  after  a  fight  to  sue  for  peace  and  give  hos- 
tages; but  the  Tanos  and  other  reenforcements  ar- 
rived, attacked  the  Spaniards  and  allies  as  they 
retired,  and  drove  them  back  to  Zuni,  the  hostages 
being  shot  Presently  the  Zufiis — now  under  Padre 
Miranda,  who  came  occasionally  from  Acoma — asked 
to  have  their  escolta  removed,  a  request  which  aroused 
fears  of  a  general  rising  in  the  west  A  junta  at  Cia 
in  April  1707  resolved  to  withdraw  the  frontier  es- 
coltas  to  Santa  F^  for  recuperation  of  the  horses,  and 
thus  the  west  was  c^ain  abandoned.' 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  August,  1707,  that  the  gov- 
ernor ad  interim  was  succeeded  by  the  admiral  Don 
Jos^  Chacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villasenor,  marques  de 
la  Pefiuela,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king  in 
1705,  and  who  ruled  till  1712.  The  new  ruler  turned 
his  attention  like  others  to  the  Moquis,  toward  whom 
his  predecessors,  according  to  his  tlieory,  had  acted 
harshly,  shooting  captives  and  exasperating  the  na- 
tives. He  sent  an  embassv  of  Zunis  ^^  with  an  exlior- 
tation  to  peace  and  submission;  but  the  only  reply 

*  Arch.  N.  Mex.f  194-5.  There  is  some  confusion  of  dates.  P.  Juan  Min- 
gaez  is  named  as  a  member  of  these  exped.  Mw/uiy  yoLy610;  Fermintk-z  Duro, 
Nat.^  137. 

*"  Notwithstanding  the  abandonment  before  noted,  P.  Fran,  de  Irazdbal 
•eems  to  have  beea  now  in  charge  of  Alona,  one  of  the  Zufii  pueblos. 
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was  a  raid  of  refugee  Tanos  and  Tehoas  on  ZafiL 
Nothing  more  important  is  recorded  in  1708  than  the 
building  of  a  parish  church  on  the  site  of  the  one 
destroyed  in  1680.  It  was  built  by  the  marqads  gov- 
ernor at  his  own  cost,  though  permission  was  obtained 
to  employ  Indians  on  the  work,  and  was  completed 
within  two  years."  The  year  1709  was  marked  by  a 
war  with  the  Navajos,  who  had  become  very  bold  in 
their  depredations,  sacking  the  pueblos  of  Jemes  in 
June,  but  who  were  defeated  by  the  governor  in  a 
vigorous  campaign,  and  forced  to  make  a  treaty  of 
peace.  This  year,  also,  the  custodio,  Padre  Juan  de 
la  Pefia,  collected  some  scattered  families  of  Tiguas," 
and  with  them  refounded  the  old  pueblo  of  San  Agos- 
tin  Isleta.  Padre  Pefia  engaged  moreover  in  a  spir- 
itual campaign  against  estufa-rites  and  scalp-dances; 
and  complaints  sent  to  Mexico  of  abuses  on  the  part 
of  the  governor  and  alcaldes  brought  from  the  viceroy 
stringent  orders  against  forcing  the  Indians  to  work 
without  compensation.^ 

Padre  Pefia  died,  and  was  succeeded  as  custodio  by 
Padre  Juan  de  Tagle,  after  Padre  Lopez  de  Haro  as 
vice-president  had  been  for  a  time  in  charge  of  the 
office.  There  was  a  quarrel  in  progress,  of  which  we 
know  little  or  nothing,  between  the  marqu^  and  his 
predecessor  Cuervo :  and  Tagle  with  other  friars  fa- 
vored the  latter,  and  were  the  objects  of  Pefiuela's 
complaints  in  Mexico.^*     In  1711  and  the  two  foUow- 

"  Prince,  I  fist  St.,  223-4,  notes  an  inacription  on  the  chnrch^  'El  seflor 
marques  de  la  Pefiuela  hizo  esta  fdbrica;  el  alf6res  real  Don  Agnistin  Floret 
Vei>;Hra  sa  criado  aflo  de  1710.'  Pefiuela  was  not,  as  Prince  aaya,  l^ter  vice- 
roy of  N.  Spain. 

' »- Called  Tehuas  in  Arch.  X.  .V^'x..  197^;  bat  they  were  more  likely,  I 
think.  Tiguaa,  the  original  oivu^vuits  of  the  town,  som;;  of  whom,  it  will  be 
nMnetnlH.>re«l,  had  1>eeirstntKHl  by  inw.  Otermin  nearEl  Paso.  The  P.  Croaista 
seems  confusetl  himself  oa  tlie  subject-. 

'^Rtvilla  Oigetlo,  Ciirt.1  de  J7t*.\  441.  saj-s  there  were  20,110  tax -payers 
n^sterovl  in  1710,  the  garrison  of  Sta  Fe  being  120.  Svents  of  these  years 
in.4rr.A.  N.  Mrx..  197  9. 

**.4;vA.  N.  Mrx.,  l'.>8-9.  The  gov.  not  only  complained  of  Tagle s  being 
kept  in  otfiiMS  thnmiih  C^ien'o's  influence,  but  that  he  had  done  great  harm  by 
removing  P.  JiW  Ii»»j>ez  lello  fnmi  his  mi'iistry.  He  also  charged  that  P. 
Fran.  Bmtoui  of  Tn^  had  onlereil  his  ImL  to  rebuild  their  eetafaa.  His 
complaining  re|Hirt  wris  on  M  iv  20,  *12,  and  it  was  referred  oa  Ang.  13th  ta 
the  couL  gen.  ot  the  Franclscaas. 
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ing  years,  we  find  several  royal  orders  on  New  Mexi- 
can affairs;  but  none  of  them  has  any  historic 
importance.  The  soldiers  had  asked  for  an  increase 
of  pay,  the  friars  for  reinforcements,  and  Governor 
Cuervo  had  reported  his  great  achievements  in  town 
founding;  the  c^ulas  were  routine  rephes,  ordering 
the  viceroy  to  investigate  and  report,  but  always  to 
look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  northern  province. 
The  sum  total  of  information  seems  to  be  that  there 
were  34  padres  in  the  field,  which  number  the  viceroy 
deemed  sufficient,  though  he  was  authorized  by  the 
king  to  increase  the  missionary  force  whenever  it 
might  be  deemed  best.^^ 

Juan  Ignacio  Flores  MogoUon,  formerly  governor 
of  Nuevo  Leon,  had  the  royal  appointment  as  gov- 
ernor and  captain-general;  and  the  marques  de  la 
Penuela  retiring  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  five 
years,  Grovernor  Flores  assumed  the  office  on  October 
5,  1712,  ruling  until  1715.'*  The  Sumas  of  the  south 
revolted  in  1712,  but  were  reduced  by  Captain  Val- 
verde,  and  settled  at  Realito  de  San  Lorenzo,  a  league 
and  a  half  from  El  Paso,  probably  at  Otermin's  old 
camp  of  1681.  In  May  1713  the  natives  of  Aeoma 
and  Laguna,  offended  by  the  anti-pagan  zeal  of  Padre 
Cdrlos  Delgado,  thought  favorably  of  a  proposition  to 
kill  him  at  the  instigation  of  a  Zufii  Indian — at  least 
8o    Padre  Irazdbal  reported;   but  nothing  could  be 

^N,  Mer,,  Cidulas,  MS.,  35-42,  orders  of  Feb.  9,  13,  Jau.  17,  March  2, 
1711;  Dec  la  1712;  Aug.  4,  Sept.  27,  1713.  Gov.  Pefluela  had  written 
direct  to  the  King,  Oct.  f&,  1707,  on  Apache  troubles;  on  Nov.  25th,  had  for- 
warded a  petition  of  the  soldiers  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  pay,  and  that  it 
might  be  paid  at  Mex.  instead  of  Guadalajara.  Gov.  Cuervo,  on  April  15, 
1706,  had  torwarde<l  a  complaint  of  P.  ^varez  on  neglect  of  the  missions;  on 
Aug.  18,  1706,  had  asked  for  more  friars;  and  on  June  13,  18,  23,  17045,  had 
reported  his  founding  of  Alburquerque,  etc.  The  cedula  of  Dec.  10,  '12,  asks 
for  information  on  the  pay  of  Capt.  Felix  Martinez  of  the  Sta  F^  company. 
The  order  of  Aug.  4,  '13,  relates  to  the  soldiers'  petition,  but  does  not  clearly 
ibow  whether  it  was  granted  or  not. 

^^Arch.  N.  Mex.f  199.  Davis,  Prince,  and  the  rest  find  room  for  another 
Tioeroy,  the  duke  of  linares,  as  gov.  in  1712.  Prince,  hist.  Sk.^  224,  tells  us, 
and  accurately  so  far  as  I  know,  that  Flores  was  commissioned  at  Madrid 
Sept.  27,  1707,  for  6  years;  qualified  Oct.  9th;  did  not  come  to  Mex.  for  along 
tiine;  was  reoommissioned  (?)  by  the  viceroy  Feb.  9,  12;  and  installed  at  Bta 
¥6  Oct  5th.     His  saUry  was  ^000. 
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proved.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Captain  Sema 
with  400  soldiers  and  allies  defeated  the  Navajos  in 
their  own  country ;  and  besides  this  achievement  the 
Faraon  Apaches  were  warned  to  desist  from  their  dep- 
redations! In  1714  the  Yutas  and  Taos  had  many 
fights,  but  the  governor  restored  harmony  by  an  en- 
forced restitution  of  stolen  property.  Navajo  raids  on 
the  Jemes  had  again  to  be  checked  by  a  campaign  of 
Captain  Madrid,  while  Captain  Valverde  marched 
against  the  Apache  hoards  of  Pharaoh,  as  did  also  the 
French  from  Louisiana. 

A  junta  of  civil,  military,  and  missionary  authori- 
ties was  held  to  deliberate  on  two  questions  deemed 
momentous:  First,  should  the  Christian  Indians  be 
deprived  of  fire-arms  ?  The  military  favored  such  a 
policy,  but  the  friars  opposed  it,  both  to  avoid  offence 
and  afford  the  converts  protection ;  and  the  governor 
at  last  ordered  the  arms  taken  away  except  in  the  case 
of  natives  especially  trustworthy.  Second,  should 
the  converts  be  allowed  to  paint  themselves  and  wear 
skin  caps,  thus  causing  themselves  to  be  suspected  of 
crimes  committed  by  gentiles,  or  enabling  them  to 
commit  offences  attributed  to  gentiles?  Governor 
Flores  and  his  officers,  with  some  of  the  padres,  were  in 
favor  of  forbidding  the  custom ;  but  the  rest  of  the  friars 
took  an  opposite  view,  holding  that  no  Christian  Indian 
had  ever  been  known  to  use  his  paint  for  a  disguise  to 
cover  crime,  that  it  was  impolitic  to  accuse  them  of 
so  doing,  that  painting  was  the  native  idea  of  adorn- 
ment, and  in  that  light  no  worse  than  Spanish  methods; 
and  finally,  that  the  custom  was  objectionable  only  in 
connection  with  superstition,  in  which  respect  it  must 
be  removed  gradually  by  Christian  teachings.  The 
decision  is  not  recorded.*'     Like  other  years  of  this 

^''  ArcJi.  jV.  Mex.y  201-4,  including  a  letter  of  P.  Miranda,  who  made  himself 
the  champion  of  the  Ind.  On  the  other  side  are  named  PP.  Lticas  Arevalo 
of  Taos  and  Jose  Ant.  (ruerrero  of  JSta  Fe.  The  iunta  was  on  July  6,  1714. 
In  M.  Piuart's  col.  is  an  original  order  of  ( Jov.  F.  this  year,  that  a  newestufa 
at  Pecos  be  suppressed  and  great  care  taken  by  all  alcaldes  to  prevent  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 
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and  most  other  periods,  1715  had  its  vague  rumors  of 
an  impending  revolt,  ever  dreaded  by  the  New  Mexi- 
cans, not  traceable  to  any  definite  foundation.  I  find 
also  the  record  of  one  of  the  typical  campaigns  against 
Apaches  on  or  toward  the  Colorado  River,  made  by 
Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  with  no  results  of  importance.^* 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  nothing  was  heard 
fix)m  the  Moquis,  for  I  find  original  records  of  five 
juntas  de  guerra  at  Santa  F6  on  their  account.  ^^  In 
June  1713  an  Indian  named  Naranjo  was  refused  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Moquis,  but  in  December  two 
natives  of  Zufii,  through  Padre  Irazdbal,  obtained 
the  license  and  were  given  letters.  They  found  the 
Moquis  eager  for  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Zunis, 
but  the  controlling  element  under  the  chief  of  Oraibe 
had  no  desire  for  the  Spaniards'  friendship.  In  March 
1715  a  Moqui  appeared  at  the  capital  with  favorable 
reports,  and  was  sent  back  with  assurances  of  good- 
will. Next,  in  May  a  chief  from  Oraibe  came  to  make 
further  investigations,  reporting  that  a  grand  junta  of 
all  the  towns  had  decided  on  peace  and  Christianity. 
This  chief  was  sent  back  with  gifts,  and  in  July  eight 
Moquis  came  to  announce  that  after  harvest  the  for- 
mal arrangements  for  submission  would  be  completed. 
Thus  all  went  well  so  long  as  the  Moquis  were  the 
ambassadors;  but  when  the  governor  sent  messengers 
of  his  own  choosing,  the  truth  came  out  that  the  pre- 
tended ambassadors  were  traders,  who  had  invented 
all  their  reports  to  account  for  their  visits  and  insure 
their  own  safety,  the  Moqui  authorities  being  as  hos- 
tile as  ever! 


Governor  Flores  was  an  old  man  in  feeble  health, 
who  resigned  on  account  of  his  infirmities.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  F(5lix  Martinez,  who  assumed 

^Hurtndo,  CampctAn  contra  los  Ajxicheji  Ajoato-SH.  1715,  MS.,  in  Pin  art 
Col.,  iucluding  diario,  junta  de  guerra,  corresp.,  etc.  The  force  was  250  sol- 
diers and  allies. 

^*  Moqui,  JuntoH  de  Guerra,  1713-15,  orig.  MS.  of  the  PinaH  CoL  The 
jvntM  were  on  Dec.  26,  '13,  March  12,  May  3,  July  5,  Nov.  2,  '15. 
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the  office  as  acting  govemoFy  or  perhaps  governor  ad 
interim  by  the  viceroy's  appointment,  on  October  30, 
1715,  and  who,  instead  of  permitting  his  predecessor 
to   depart   with   an   escort   for   Mexico  as   ordered, 
engaged  in  quarrels  and  lawsuits  with  him,  keeping 
him  under  arrest  for  two  years."*     Daring  Martin^^ 
rule  of  two  years  two  campaigns  are  recorded.     In 
August  1716  the  governor  marched  in  person  against 
the  Moquis  with  68  soldiers,  accompanied  by  the  cus-, 
todio,  Padre  Antonio  Camargo,  the  cabildo  of  Santa  , 
Fe,  and  a  force  of  vecinos  from  Alburquerque  andj 
La  Canada.     Commissioners  were  sent  forward  from 
Alona,  and  some  of  the  Moquis  seemed  willing  to 
submit,  but  the  people  of  Gualpi  and  the  Tanos  pueblo 
refused.     Two  figiits  occurred  in  September,  the  In- 
dians being  defeated,  if  we  may  credit  the  diary,  with 
manv  killed  and  wounded;   but  the  armv,  after  de- 
stroying  corn-fields,  retreated  to  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
pretended  victories  may  be  regarded  as  very  doubtfuL*^ 

^  Arch.  y.  Mex.,  105-6.  Martinez  had  come  with  Vargas,  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  became  capt.  of  the  Sta  Fe  company  in  Pefiuela's  time,  was  forced  to 
renign  on  account  of  his  somewhat  quarrelsome  character  in  *12,  bat  in  '15 
ha<l  got  a  new  appointment  from  the  King  as  captain  for  life  and  regidor  per- 
itetun  of  the  villa.  Flores  Mogollon  was  a  native  of  Sevilla.  A  sierra  in  N. 
Alex,  prenervea  hia  name.  Davis,  Prince,  aad  others  make  Capt.  Valverdo 
gov.  in  '14,  and  bo  lie  may  have  l>een  acting  gov.  at  some  time  during  Flores' 
illness.  These  writers  also  state,  to  quote  from  Prince,  that  Flores  *  was  ac- 
cused of  malefeasance  in  office,  but  the  case  did  not  coma  on  for  trial  until 
atter  a  delay  ai  some  years.  By  the  king's  command  he  was  relieved  from 
his  (Kisition  Oct.  5,  1715,  after  ser\*ing  exactly  3  years.  His  trial  was  had  at 
Sta  Fe  in  ]72I,  lone  after  he  had  left  N.  Mex.;  and  his  sentence  was  sent  to 
the  viceroy  for  conhnnation,  the  costs  being  adjudged  against  him.  The  of- 
ficer reported  that  neither  the  accused  nor  any  of  his  property  could  be 
found.'  I  8upi)ose  t)iat  these  statements  rest  on  some  doc.  of  1721  in  the 
Arrh.  Sta  /V,  MS.,  which  1  have  not  found. 

■■"Certified  copy  of  Martinez'  diary,  in  Arch.  Sta  FS,  MS.,  the  original 
having  l)een  earned  by  M.  to  Mex.  The  return  to  Sta  Fe  was  on  Oct.  8th. 
Ace.  to  Arch.  y.  Mex.,  200-1,  the  gov.  accomplished  nothing,  and  the  troth 
which  he  concealed  in  his  diary  came  out  in  his  later  residencia.  The  padre 
cronista  is  apparently  wrong  in  naming  P.  Jose  Loi>ez  Tello  as  custodio  at  this 
time  and  P.  Miranda  as  his  i)re(lecc.ssor.  He  also  tells  us  that  the  ffov. 
deci'leil  to  wage  war  on  the  ^loqllis  after  consulting  the  viceroy,  but  l>eiore 
awaiting  his  reply.  In  Mofpii,  NoOcioM,  MS.,  671-4,  P.  Domingo  Araos  is 
ni'iteil  as  a  companion  of  P.  Camargo;  and  an  account  is  given  of  the  pre* 
liminary  negotiations,  but  not  of  the  lights  that  followed.  It  seems  that  the 
M(M}uis  at  first  prett^nded  to  be  well  tlisposed  but  required  time  to  deliber- 
ate, spending  the  5  tlays  allowed  in  preparations  for  war.  The  expe<L  is 
niontione>l  in  Fernandez  Dnro,  XoticinM,  137.  On  this  trip  Gov.  M.  left  his 
name  inscribed  on  El  Morro,  Aug.  2Gth,  with  a  record  that  he  was  on  the 
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Dnring  the  governor's  absence  in  the  west  the 
Tutas  and  Comanches — perhaps  the  first  definite  ap- 
pearance in  history  of  the  latter  nation — attacked 
Taos,  the  Tehua  towns,  and  even  some  of  the  Spanish 
settlements.  On  his  return  Martinez  sent  Captain 
Sema,  who  attacked  the  foe  at  the  Cerro  de  San 
Antonio,  thirty  leagues  north  of  Santa  F^,  killing 
many  Indians  and  capturing  their  chusma.  It  sub- 
sequently came  out  in  the  governor's  residencia  that 
the  captives  were  divided  between  Don  F^lix  and  his 
brother,  and  sold  on  joint  account  in  Nueva  Vizcaya, 
the  Yutas  being  told  later  that  their  chusma  had  died 
of  small-pox!^ 

In  September  1716,  the  new  viceroy,  marques  de 
Valero,  informed  secretly  of  how  things  were  going  in 
New  Mexico,  ordered  Governor  Martinez  to  present 
himself  in  Mexico,  at  the  same  time  directing  Captain 
Antonio  Valverde  y  Cosio  to  go  up  from  El  Paso,  as- 
sume the  governorship  ad  interim,  and  investigate 
certain  charges.  Valverde  arrived  at  Santa  F^  the  9th 
of  December;  but  Martinez,  supported  by  the  cabiklo, 
refused  to  give  up  the  office  or  presidio  books.  He 
could  not,  however,  disobey  the  viceroy's  summons, 
and  having  appointed  Juan  Paez  Hurtado  to  act  as 

fovemor  in  his  absence,  he  started  on  the  20tli  of 
anuary,  1717,  taking  with  him  apparently  Flores 
MogoUon,  his  predecessor.  Valverde  was  ordered  to 
accompany  him  to  El  Paso,  but  feigned*  illness,  and 
took  refuge  with  his  friend.  Padre  Tagle,  at  the  con- 
vent of  San  Ildefonso.  As  to  resulting  complications 
between  Hurtado  and  Valverde,  I  have  found  no  rec- 
ord, but  suppose  that  the  former  ruled  but  a  few 
months,  and  that  before  the  end  of  1717,  as  soon  as 
orders   could    be    returned    from    Mexico,  Valverde 

way  to  redace  the  Moquis  with  the  custodio,  P.  Camargo,  an<l  Juan  Garcia 
de  Rivaa,  alcalde  of  Sta  Fe.  Simpson  h  Jour.,  104-5,  pi.  05,  67. 

"In  a  memorial  of  1722,  Ardi.  SUi  Fi,  MS.,  all  t)ie  officers  and  soldiers 
■tated  that  N.  Mex.  was  in  great  peril  during  M.  's  rule.  *  Con  su  insaciable 
J  voraz  codicia,  rolios  y  eugaflos  manitieatos,  estuvo  peudieute  de  uu  cabello 
para  ana  total  asolacion.' 
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assumed  the  office,  which  he  held  for  four  or  five 
years.^ 

A  leading  event  of  Valverde's  rule  was  his  expedi- 
tion of  1719,  with  105  Spaniards  and  30  Indians,  being 
joined  also  on  the  way  by  the  Apaches  under  Captain 
Carlarua,  against  the  Yutas  and  Comanches,  who  had 
been  committing  many  depredations.  His  route  was 
north,  east,  south-east,  and  finally  south-west  back  to 
Santa  Fd.  He  thus  explored  the  regions  since  known 
as  Colorado  and  Kansas,  going  farther  north,  as  he 
believed,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  did  not 
overtake  the  foe,  encountering  nothing  more  formida- 
ble than  poison-oak,  which  attacked  the  officers  as 
well  as  the  privates  of  his  command.**  On  the  Rio 
Napestle,  apparently  the  Arkansas,  Valverde  met  the 
Apaches  of  Cuartelejo,  and  found  men  with  gunshot 
wounds  received  from  the  French  and  their  allies,  the 
Pananas  and  Jumanas.^^     An  order  came  from  the 

^  A  rch.  N.  Mex.f  207 S,  This  invaluable  author!^  comes  to  an  end  here, 
and  its  absence  will  be  felt  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.  Davis  and  the 
others  name  no  ruler  in  '19-20.  The  ArcJi.  Sit  Fe,  MS.,  shows  V.  as  gov.  in 
'18-20,  and  he  probably  held  the  office  in  '17-21.  I  find  no  original  record 
of  how  the  troubles  of  Martinez  and  Flores  were  settled  in  Mexico,  but  there 
are  some  indications  tliat  a  juez  de  resideucia  was  sent  to  Sta  F^  in  '21  to  take 
testimony. 

'^*  P.  Juan  Pino  was  the  chaplain,  and  the  start  was  on  Sept.  15th.  The 
men,  suffering  terribly  from  poison-oak,  found  the  best  remedy  to  be  chewing 
chocolate  and  applying  the  saliva  to  the  parts  affecteiL  The  route  was  N. 
with  the  sierra  on  the  left  to  Oct.  10th,  the  names  given  beinff  Rio  S.  Joe^ 
at  Rosario,  Rio  Colorado  (an  arroyo)  or  Soledad,  Sacramento,  Kio  S.  Miguel 
(poison-oak  experience),  Rio  Sto  Domingo,  S.  Lorenzo  at  junction  of  two 
streams,  Rio  S.  Antonio,  Rio  S.  Francisco  4  1.,  S.  Onofre,  Dolores  Spr.  4  1., 
(*armen  Spr.  G  1.,  Sta  Rosa  in  sand  dunes,  S.  Ignacio  more  eastward,  Sta 
Etigenia  5  1.,  S.  Felipe  de  Jesus  Cr.  6 1.  Thence  Oct.  1  lth-20th  down  the  river 
Sta  Maria  Mag'Ialena  E.  and  s.  E.  to  S.  Nicole  Obispo  4  1.,  Pilar  6  I.,  L* 
Cruz  4  1.,  Sta  Teresa,  Rio  Napestle  10  I.  Here  they  met  the  Apaches  Cal- 
cliurines,  anil  sent  P.  Pino  and  a  party  to  Taos  for  supplies.  Soon  they  met 
the  Apaches  of  Cuartelejo.  The  diary  ends  abruptly  when  they  started  back 
for  Stii  Ft'.  Valcrrtle  y  ('ath  (Antiniio)^  Dinrio  y  Derrotero,  1719;  orig.  MS. 
written  by  Sec.  Alonso  Riiel  de  Aguilar,  in  the  Pituirt  CoL 

■^^  It  was  said  the  French  had  given  these  Ind.  lire-arms,  and  that  they 
had  formed  two  large  towns.  1  suppose  the  Pananas  may  have  been  Pauanas, 
or  Pawnees.  P^scalaute,  CnrUi,  123,  tells  us  that  in  this  year,  1719,  a  com- 
I»any  under  Capt.  Villasiir  was  sent  (perhaps  after  the  gov. 'a  return)  to  find 
the  Pananas,  ,SUO  1.  N.  K.  of  Sta  Fe.  He  reached  the  river  on  which  their 
towns  Kt<K)d,  but  the  Pananas — -who,  bethinks,  may  have  been  the  Quiviras — 
attacked  Villasur  in  the  night  with  guns,  killing  V.,  P.  Juan  Miugiies,  and 
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viceroy  to  establish  a  presidio  of  25  men  at  Cuartelejo, 
soiue  130  leagues  from  Santa  F^,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apache  region ;  but  a  council  of  war  decided  this  to 
be  impossiole,  believing  the  viceroy  had  meant  Jica- 
rilla,  some  40  leagues  from  the  capital,  as  the  site,  and 
that  even  there  25  men  would  not  suffice.  In  1719- 
20  the  governor  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  visiting 
every  pueblo  and  settlement  in  the  province.^  He 
also  sent  information  on  the  Moquis  for  which  he  was 
thanked  by  the  viceroy;  and  the  same  persistent 
apostates  were  mentioned  in  a  royal  order,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  Jesuits  were  trying  to  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  Moqui  conversion,  a  phase  of  the  matter 
that  oelongs  to  the  annals  of  Arizona  in  another  chap- 
ter of  this  volume.*'  From  the  same  document  it 
appears  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  bishop 

most  of  the  party,  including  the  French  ffuide.  Ritch,  Aztlan^  244,  mentions 
tki«  Pawnee  massacre  as  havinff  been  on  the  Missouri. 

In  a  letter  of  Feb.  1886,  I)r  J.  F.  Snyder  of  Virginia,  Cass  Co.,  111., 
informs  me  that  a  massacre  of  Spanianls  by  the  Missouris,  mistaken  for 
Pawnees  by  the  yictims,  in  1720,  is  mentioned  in  all  the  early  histories  of  the 
region.  He  cites  the  narrative  as  given  in  Reynobis^  Pioneer  Hist,  of  Illinois^ 
Si,  and  aLio  cites  Charlevou^  Journal,  that  author  having  obtained  somu  Span- 
ish relics  in  the  north,  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  a  great  niassacre  of  the 
Kew  Mexicans.  There  is  much  variation  as  to  details,  but  the  general  ver- 
•ion  is  that[the  Spaniards  came  to  drive  out  the  French  and  met  disaster  by 
confiding  their  hostile  plans  to  a  tribe  that  was  friendly  to  the  Freaeli  and 
led  them  into  an  ambush.  Dr  S.  has  been  shown  the  spot  in  Saline  Co.,  Mo., 
where  the  a£Eair  occurred.  It  would  seem  that  the  expedition  must  have  l>eon 
that  of  Villasnr,  or  one  sent  out  after  Valverde's  return,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  reports  about  the  French.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  original  records 
have  beoi  found.  It  b  possible  that  Villasnr  reached  the  Missouri;  but  it 
is  strange  that  such  a  disaster  has  left  no  more  definite  trace  in  the  archives. 

"*  A  rch,  Sia  FS,  MS.  In  these  years  Mig.  Tenorio  de  Alba,  Mig.  Enriquez 
de  Cabrera,  and  Alonso  Rael  de  Aguilar  appear  as  govt  secretary,  (.'apt. 
Pedro  de  Villasur  was  lient.-gen.  The  alcaldes  may  ores  were  Alf.  Crij. 
Torres,  Sta  Cru2  de  la  Cafiada;  Capt.  Luis  Garcia,  Alburqiierque,  Bernalillo, 
8ta  Ana,  Cia,  and  Jemes;  Capt.  Alonso  Garcia,  Isleti;  ('apt.  Ant.  de  Uri- 
barri,  Laffuna,  Acoma,  Alona,  or  the  Zufii  region;  Capt.  Alonso  Uael  de 
Aguilar,  Pecos  an<l  Galisteo;  and  Capt.  Mig.  Tonorio  (le  Alba  at  S,  (Jeron. 
de  Taos.  In  1718  there  were  complaints  from  Cochitf  against  tlie  alcalde 
mayor,  Miguel  de  Vaca,  for  beating  and  otherwise  abusing  the  Iixl.  They 
led  to  an  investigation  and  an  order  of  the  gov.  for  more  care  in  Ind.  treat- 
ment.    The  bulky  record  is  in  ^  rch,  Sta  /V,  MS. 

^'  K.  Mex.,  CkulM,  MS.,  42-4,  order  of  Feb.  11,  '10.  Arch,  Sin  Fr,  MS. 
At  the  end  of  *18  Gov.  V.  sent  some  Tanos  to  assure  the  fugitive  Tanoa, 
Tehnas,  and  Tiguas  of  Mooui  that  they  might  return  without  fear  to  their 
pueblos.  He  was  ordered  by  the  viceroy  to  use  only  gentle  measure.^.  A 
royal  cedula  of  March  7,  '19,  ordered  investigation  of  past  manaffcnient  of 
Capt.  Felix  Martinez  and  other  presidio  com.,  especially  ia  financial  matters. 
N.  Mez.,  C6d.,  MS.,  44-5. 
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of  Durango  and  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  on  the 
ecclesiastic  jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico. 

Don  Juan  de  Estrada  y  Austria  seems  to  have 
come  in  l72l  as  juez  de  residencia  to  investigate  the 
still  pending  charges  against  and  controversies  between 
ex-governors  Flores  and  Martinez;  and  he  may  have 
heldy  as  was  sometimes  customary,  the  position  of 
acting  governor  during  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  juage;^  if  so,  he  turned  over  the  office  before  the 
end  of  the  year  or  early  in  the  next;  and  on  March  2, 
1722,  the  regularly  appointed  governor,  Don  Juan 
Domingo  de  Bustamante,  succeeded ;  ^  ruling  two  full 
terms,  or  until  1731.  A  visitador  general^  in  the  per- 
son of  Captain  Antonio  Cobian  Busto,  came  in  1722 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  provincial  affaira** 
Some  Spaniards  engaged  in  illicit  trade  with  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  which  brought  out 

^ Davis,  Prince,  and  others  represent  him  as  'his  Majesty's  residnaiy  (!) 
judge,  acting  gov.,  etc.,'  in  1721.  I  have  seen  no  original  record  of  his  pret* 
ence. 

**  The  date  of  B.  's  assuming  office  at  Sta  F^  is  given  in  a  doc  of  ^22  in 
Arch,  Sta  /V,  MS.  On  March  15,  '22,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Sta  F^  sign 
a  memorial  of  praise  in  favor  of  ex. -gov.  V.,  who  had  been  relieved  by  B.  (no 
ref.  to  Elstratia).  They  accre<lit  \ .  with  all  kinds  of  good  conduct.  He 
had  built  at  his  owu  cost  a  church  and  chapel  at  the  capital,  and  a  chapel  at 
8.  IMcfonso;  paid  his  men  regularly  and  treated  them  well.  V.  was  capitan 
vital  icio  of  the  presiilio  of  El  Paso,  ainl  now  returned  to  his  post. 

^Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS.  In  Oct.  a  junta  was  held  at  Sta  Fe  to  explain  to 
Busto  for  the  king's  edification  why  the  country  from  Chihuahua  up  to  N. 
Mex.  was  not  fully  settled  by  prosperous  and  tribute-paying  Spaniards.  The 
reason  was  found  in  the  small  number  and  poverty  of  the  settlers,  and  the 
fear  of  gentile  raiders.  The  remedies  proposed  were  a  presidio  of  50  nieu  and 
a  settlement  of  200  families  at  Socorro,  and  another  presidio  of  50  men  at 
Aguatuvi.  The  coimtry  was  rich  in  metals  and  well  a<lapt6d  to  agriculture 
and  stock-raising;  and  any  expenditure  of  money  by  the  govt  would  be  a 
good  investment. 

Mig.  P^nriquez  was  now  sec.  Paez  Hurtado  and  Ant.  Becerro  Nieto  are 
namc<l  as  c;enerals,  the  latter  of  Janos,  in  X.  Mex.  temporarily.  Capt.  Fran. 
Bueno  ile  Bohorqucs  y  Corcuera  was  alcalde  mayor  of  Sta  Fe;  AguiLEur  was  a 
sargento  mayor.  Captains  Ignacio  do  Kuybal  and  Diego  Arias  de  Quirds  and 
Lieut.  Fran.  Montes  vijil  are  named.     Hurtado  was  lieut.-gen.  in  *24. 

Padres  named  in  '22  are:  Juan  de  Tagle,  comisario  del  sto  oficio  and  visita- 
dor, Juan  de  la  Cruz,  custodio  and  juez  ecles.,  Juan  Sanchez,  Diego  EUpinosa 
de  los  Montcros,  Juan  de  Mirabal,  Juan  Ant.  de  Celi,  Manuel  de  Sopena^ 
Carlos  Delgado,  Juan  del  Pino,  Fran.  Irazdbal,  Domingo  de  Araos,  Fran.  Ant. 
Perez,  com.  sto  oficio,  Jose  Ant.  Cruerrero,  guardian  of  the  Sta  Fe  convent. 
These  were  all  at  the  Sta  Fe  junta.  P.  Jos6  Diez,  who  left  N.  Mex.  in  1696^ 
died  at  Queretaro  in  *22,  age  65.  ArricivUa,  Cran,  Serdf,,  i.  199-206. 
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prohibitory  orders  from  the  king  in  1723;  and  orders 
regulating  the  trade  with  gentile  tribes  were  issued 
by  Grovemor  Bustamante  the  same  year."  Early  in 
1724  the  Yutas  committed  depredations  at  Jemes; 
and  the  Comanches  attacked  the  Apaches  at  Jicarilla, 
forced  them  to  give  up  half  their  women  and  children 
to  save  their  lives  and  town,  burned  the  place,  and 
killed  all  but  69  men,  two  women,  and  three  boys — 
all  mortally  wounded.*^  In  1727  Bustamante  notified 
the  viceroy  that  the  French  had  settled  at  Cuartelejo 
and  Chinali,  160  leagues  from  Santa  F^,  proposing  an 
expedition  to  find  out  what  was  being  done,  and  asking 
for  troops  for  that  purpose;  but  it  was  decided  that 
such  an  entrada  was  not  necessary,  though  all  possible 
information  should  be  obtained  from  the  Indians.^ 
The  Jesuits  still  desired  to  convert  the  Moquis,  and 
obtained  in  1726  favorable  orders  from  king  and  vice- 
roy, of  which  they  made  no  practical  use.  Padres 
Miranda  and  Irazdbal  visited  the  province  in  1724, 
obtaining  what  they  considered  favorable  assurances 
for  the  future;  and  in  1730-1  padres  Francisco  Ar- 
chundi  and  Jos^  Narvaez  Valverde  seem  to  have  had 
a  like  experience.  The  Moquis  had  no  objections 
to  an  occasional  interview  so  long  as  they  could  put 
off  their  submission  to  a  convenient  time  not  the 
present." 

«  H.  Mtx.,  Cid,,  MS.,  45-6,  orders  of  March  10,  '23,  and  March  7,  '24.  It 
waa  charged  that  K.  Mex.  traders  went  to  La  and  bought  $12,000  worth  of 
MKxia.  Gov.  B.'8  order  about  trade  with  ffentiles,  Apr.  3,  '23,  in  ArcK.  Sta 
#V,  MS.  The  people  were  allowed  to  traoe  with  gentiles  who  came  to  Taos 
lad  Pecos,  bat  some  were  accustomed  to  go  out  in  the  pUins  to  meet  them. 

*> Letters  of  PP.  Mirabal  and  L^zdbal,  in  Arch.  Sta  F€,  MS.  The  padres 
thought  as  the  Jicarillas  were  Christians  and  the  Conianches  had  been  noti- 
fied of  it  war  on  the  latter  was  justifiable  ace.  to  scripture.  Paez  Hurtado 
was  ordered  in  Feb.  to  make  an  exped.  with  100  men,  out  I  have  not  found 
toy  report  of  results.  In  '26,  Rivera,  Diario  y  Dcrrotero^  23-9,  mentions 
Alborquerque  as  a  villa  of  mixed  Span.,  mestizos,  and  mulattoes,  mostly  scat- 
tered on  tne  ranchos.  Bonilla,  Apuntes,  MS.,  says  that  in  '26  a  reiinforce- 
ment  of  troops  was  ordered;  also  that  Brig.  Pedro  de  Kivera  visited  N.  Mex. 
to  reorganize  the  presidio,  tiie  force  being  consequently  fixed  at  80  men  with 
$400  each.  P.  Ntal,  ApurU.,  96-100,  gives  some  geograpliic  notes  of  '29  for 
the  N.  Mex.  settlements  that  seem  to  bo  confusevl  references  to  earlier  records, 
and  are  so  faulty  that  I  do  not  deem  them  worth  reproduction. 

"  Orig.  MS.  in  Pinart  collection. 

•♦3^.  Mer.,  C€d.,  MS.,  43-8,  order  of  March  20,  '25,  and  viceroy's  report 
of  May  14,  '25.     See  later  chap,  on  Ariz.;  JV.  Jf&r.,  Djc.,  M3.,  C74-8,  state- 
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There  was  a  complicated  controversy  in  these  and 
later  years  between  the  missionary  and  episcopal 
authorities.  The  bishop  of  Durango  claimed  New 
Mexico  as  part  of  his  bishopric,  insisting  on  his  right 
to  appoint  a  vicar  and  control  ecclesiastic  matter^  in 
the  province,  which  the  friars  refused  to  recognize. 
Bishop  Crespo,  in  his  visita  of  1725,  reached  El  Paso, 
and  exercised  his  functions  without  much  opposition; 
but  in  August  1730,  when  he  extended  his  tour  to 
Santa  Fd,  though  he  administered  the  rite  of  confir- 
mation there  and  at  a  few  other  towns,  at  some  of  the 
missions  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  the  friars  ob- 
jecting by  instruction  of  the  custodio.  Padre  Andr^ 
Varo,  and  he,  of  course,  obeying  the  instructions  of 
his  superior  in  Mexico.  The  bishop  also  appointed 
Don  Santiago  Roybal  as  juez  eclesidstico,  whose  au- 
thority was  only  partially  recognized.  Crespo  began 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Franciscan  authorities 
in  Mexico,  and  besides  demanding  recognition  of  his 
episcopal  rights,  he  made  serious  charges  against  the 
New  Mexican  friars,  alleging  that  they  did  not  prop- 
erly administer  the  sacraments;  that  they  did  not 
learn  tlie  native  language;  that  the  neophytes,  rather 
than  confess  through  an  interpreter,  who  might  reveal 
their  secrets,  did  not  confess  at  all,  except  in  articulo 
irwriis;  that  of  30  padres  provided  for,  only  24  were 
serving;  that  the  failure  to  reduce  the  Moquis  was 
their  fault;  that  some  of  them  neglected  their  duties, 
and  others  by  their  conduct  caused  scandal ;  and  that 
tithes  were  not  properly  collected  or  expended.  These 
charges,  especially  those  connected  with  ignorance  of 
the  native  language,  were  supported  by  the  formal 
testimony  of  24  prominent  officials  and  residents, 
taken  by  the  governor  at  Santa  F^  in  June  1731. 

meuts  of  PP.  Miranda,  Irazabal,  Archundi,  and  Valverde.  The  latter  had 
serred  in  N.  Mex.  since  V2.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  here  that  he  had  vis- 
ited Moqai;  bat  Fernandez  l>uro,  Noiiriiis^  137,  cites  a  MS.  of  120  pp.  in  tlM 
Acad,  de  Hist.,  entitletl  Vali^n/e,  Exped.  d  hiprov.  de  Moqui,  1730.  On  At- 
chundi  8  entrada,  see  also  Cirxj^y  Aftm.  Ajiu<t.,  51,  where  it  is  said  that  in  an 
entra^la  of  '31  a  pa  Ire  8acrifice<l  liis  life  (?).  Some  time  before  Nov.  ^32,  P. 
Fran.  Techungui  entered  Moqui  and  brought  away  5  Tiguaa  to  Isleta.  Id,,  5i. 
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Details  of  the  suit  are  too  bulky  and  complicated  for 
notice  here.  There  was  a  royal  order  of  1729  favor- 
able to  the  bishop,  and  another  of  1731  to  some  extent 
sustaining  the  position  of  the  Franciscans;  but  the 
decision  in  1733  was  in  substance  that,  pending  a  final 
decision  on  the  great  principles  involved,  the  bishop 
had,  and  might  exercise,  jurisdiction  in  New  Mexico; 
and  as  we  shall  see,  he  did  make  Sivisita  in  1737.  In 
Spain,  the  case  came  up  on  appeal  in  1736,  and  amain 
feature  of  the  friars'  plea  was  the  claim  that  the  testi- 
mony against  them  was  false,  having  been  given  by 
bad  meh,  moved  by  prejudice  against  the  padres,  who 
had  opposed  their  sinful  customs.  To  prove  this,  they 
produced  the  evidence,  taken  by  the  viee-custodio, 
Fadre  J 036  Antonio  Guerrero,  in  July  1731,  of  an- 
other set  of  officials  and  citizens,  to  the  effect  that  the 
missionariefl  had  performed  every  duty  in  the  most 
exemplary  and  zealous  manner,  though  it  was  not  pre- 
tended that  they  knew  the  native  dialects.  Counter- 
charges were  also  made  that  the  governor  and  his 
officials  abused  the  Indians,  forcing  them  to  work 
without  pay.  The  record  from  which  I  take  this  in- 
formation was  printed  in  1738,  when  no  permanent 
decision  had  been  reached.*^ 

^  Cretpo,  Memorial  ajusUxdo  que  de  drden  del  cotiaejo  supremo  de  Indias  m  ha 
lecAo  del  pleyto,  que  sigw6  el  IlLno,  Sor  Don  BenUo  Creapo,  obispo  que  fui  de 
DurangOj  y  h  continua  el  Illmo.  Sor  Don  Martin  de  Eliza4x>echeaj  su  succesaor  en 
dicko  ohi^ido.  Con  la  reliifion  de  y.  P.  8.  Francisco,  de  la  Regular  Observencia, 
y  fif  procurador  general  de  las  fndiaa.  Sohre  vimiar,  y  exercer  los  actos  de  la 
JMrigdiccion  diocesana  en  la  aiUodia  del  Nuevo  Mexico  en  la  Nueva  Eftpaili,  poner 
ikario /oranea,  y  oiras  cosaa.  Madrid,  1738,  foL,  64  1.  The  padres  accused 
ti  neglect,  so  far  as  named,  were  PP.  Ant.  Gabaldon  of  Nainbe,  Juan  de  la 
Cro2  of  S.  Juan,  Cirloe  Delgado  of  Isleta,  Manuel  Sopena  of  Sta  Clara,  Jose 
Yriffoyen  of  S.  Ildefonso,  I>ominso  Araos  of  Sta  Ana,  Ant.  Miranda  of  Cia, 
Pe(ut>  Montane  of  Jemes,  Juan  Mirabal  of  Taos,  and  Juan  Ant.  Hcreiza  of 
Flcorfes.  Some  of  the  witnesses  against  the  padres  were  Capt.  Juan  Gonza- 
lez, ale  mayor  of  Alburquerque;  Diego  de  Torres,  licut.-ale.  ni.  of  Sta  Clara; 
Joan  Paez  Hurtado;  Ramon  Garcia,  ale.  m.  of  Bernalillo;  and  Miguel  Vega, 
lie.  m.  of  Taos.  Witnesses  in  f^ivor  of  the  padres  included  Capt.  Tomas 
Xnfi^z  de  Uaro,  Capt.  Ant.  de  Uribarri,  Capt.  Sebastian  Martin,  Capt.  Alonso 
Rael  de  Aguilar,  Andres  Montoya,  ale  m.  of  S.  Felipe,  Capt.  Nicolas  Ortiz 
NiAo,  and  some  of  the  opposing  witnesses  on  certain  points.  P.  Juan  Mig. 
Uencbero  was  in  N.  Mex.  as  visitador,  and  took  some  part  in  this  affair. 
The  bishop's  visits,  both  in  '25  and  *;)0,  are  said  to  Iiave  produced  copious 
rains,  and  thus  greatly  benefited  the  j)rovince.  The  marriage  of  Manuel 
Armijo  and  Maria  Francisca  Vaca,  which  the  juez  ecles.  trieu  to  prevent, 
figured  largely  in  the  testimony.  ' 

Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.    16 
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Governor  Bustamante's  rule  ended  in  1731,  and  the 
result  of  his  residencia  was  favorable,  though  on  one 
charge — that  of  illegal  trade,  admitted  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country — he  was  found  guilty  and  forced 
to  pay  the  costs  of  trial.**  His  successor  was  Grervasio 
Cruzat  y  GtSngora,  who  ruled  for  a  full  term  of  five 
years.  The  period  was  a  most  uneventful  one  so  far 
as  we  may  judge  by  the  meagre  record  in  the  shape  of 
detached  items.  A  mission  of  Jicarilla  Apaches  was 
founded  on  the  Rio  Trampas,  three  or  five  leagues  from 
Taos,  in  1733,  prospering  for  a  time  under  Padre  Mi- 
rabal ;  no  Indian  campaigns  or  troubles  are  recorded, 
and  nothing  is  heard  even  of  the  apostate  Moquis.*' 
From  the  governor's  part  in  taking  evidence  for  the 
bishop  in  the  great  controversy  already  noticed,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  he  was  not  regarded  as  a  fiiend  by 
the  friars. 

A  successor  was  appointed — ad  interim,  by  the 
viceroy — on  May  17,  1736,  in  the  person  of  Enrique 
de  Olavide  y  Michelena,  who,  however,  may  not  have 
assumed  the  office  till  1737.  This  year  Bishop  Eliza- 
coechea  visited  the  province,  without  opposition  so  far 
as  is  known,  and  extended  his  tour  to  the  Zuni  towns. 
In  1738  Governor  Olavide  visited  all  the  pueblos,  at 
each  publicly  announcing  his  presence  and  calling  upon 
all  who  had  grievances  against  the  alcaldes  or  indi- 
viduals to  make  them  known;  but  nothing  more  serious 
was  submitted  than  a  few  petty  debts  of  a  horse,  cow, 

••  BuMamante  {Juan  Dom. ),  Bfstdenaa  del  gohemador  y  Cctpiian  general  qjue 
ftU  de  N.  Mexico.  Tomada  por  D.  Fran,  de  la  Sierra  y  Caeiiilo,  i731,  Ong. 
MS.  of  177  1.,  in  Pinart  col.  One  witness  for  making  malicioas  charges  wm 
fined  SI  00. 

*7  Founding  of  the  Apacho  mission.  ViUaseflor,  TeatrOt  ii.  420;  Cretpo^ 
Mem.  AJust.,  61.  There  were  130  Ind.  at  this  mission  in  '34;  but  few  or  none 
were  left  in  '48.  In  '33  an  Ind.  greatly  excited  the  wrath  of  P.  Montafio  at 
Albarqucrque  by  presenting  himself  during  service  without  a  cloak  uid  with 
braided  hair,  being  sustained  in  the  ensuins  quarrel  by  his  grandfather. 
The  padre  complained  through  the  custoilio,  P.  Jo6<6  Ant.  Guerrero,  to  the  go¥., 
and  declared  that  t)ie  grandfather  should  be  shut  up  in  a  danseon  with 
shackles  for  his  impious  conduct.  Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS.  May  20,  *3o,  Gov.  0. 
strictly  forbids  the  sale  of  arms  to  gentiles,  under  severe  penalties — a  fine  of 
10,000  maravcdfs  for  Span.,  and  100  lashes  and  60  days  in  prison  for  Ind. 
Id.  July  14,  '36,  Gen.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  inspector,  left  nis  name  on  El 
Moira  Simpsons  Jour,,  pL  67.    P.  Joee  Ortiz  Velasco  vaa  cnttodio  in  'SS-^ 
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or  pair  of  drawers.  Let  us  hope  that  Don  Enrique's 
orders  for  payment  were  promptly  obeyed.  The 
governor's  residencia  was  prosecuted  in  January  1739, 
by  Juan  Joa6  Moreno  as  juez;  and  as  the  answers  to 
the  twenty-eight  routhie  questions  by  twenty-four 
witnesses,  half  of  them  Indians,  were  uniformly  favor- 
able, the  decision  was  most  flattering  to  a  ruler  re- 
specting the  occurrences  of  whose  rule  little  is  known.** 
The  new  governor,  appointed  by  the  king  on  May 
12,  1737,  and  assuming  oflSce  in  January  1739,  was 
Graspar  Domingo  de  Mendoza,  who  ruled  till  1743. 
About  1740  a  small  party  of  Frenchmen  came  by 
way  of  Jicarilla  and  Taos,  two  of  them  remaining,  and 
the  rest  departing  by  another  route ;  and  this  occur- 
rence is  rather  vaguely  connected  by  certain  writers 
with  a  plan  of  the  French  to  take  possession  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  region.^  In  1742  padres  Delgado  and 
Ignaeio  Pino  went  to  the  Moqui  towns  and  succeeded 
in  bringing  away  441  Tiguas,  who  before  the  great 
revolt  had  lived  in  the  pueblos  of  Sandia,  Alameda, 
and  Pajarito,  which  the  friars  now  wished  to  rees- 
tablish, though  the  governor  declined  to  act  without 
special  instructions.     Meanwhile  the  recovered  neo- 

**  Feb.  1,  'S?,  gov.  iflsues  a  bando  forbidding  trade  with  the  In(L  except  by 
permiasion  of  the  proper  authority,  under  penalty  of  fine,  forfeiture  of  goods, 
aod  ftoofpng  in  the  case  of  a  native  offender.  A  rch.  Sta  Ft,  MS.  On  the  governor's 
tour  oimspectioii,  Olavkle.  y  Michelena  (Henrujut)^  Autos  de  vittUa  hechm  t)or 
d  gobr,  1738,  MS.,  38  I.,  in  the  Pinart  col.  The  bishop's  visita  is  recorde(l  in 
an  inacriptioii  on  El  Morro  of  Dec.  28~9th,  when  he  started  for  Zufii.  Simpson  h 
Jour.  Prince,  Hi^.  Sk.,  226,  is  in  error  when  he  says  this  was  the  1st  episcopal 
risit.  On  the  final  trial  of  Gov.  0.,  I  have  OUivide  y  Micfielena^  Autos  de 
rmdenda,  1739,  an  orig.  MS.  of  178  L  in  the  Pinart  col. 

*  Mention  of  the  arrival  of  9  Frenchmen,  in  Arcfi.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  Of  the  2 
who  remained,  one,  Jean  d*  Alay,  married  and  became  a  good  citizen  (and  bar- 
ber) of  Sta  Fe;  the  other,  Louis  Marie,  became  involved  in  troubles,  aud  was 
•hoi  in  the  plasa  in  Mendoza's  time.  Codallos  y  Bafxil,  Tcstimonio,  etc. ,  in  Id. 
The  French  criminal  sentenced  to  death,  '  sacado  el  corazon  per  las  espaldas, ' 
\M  mentioned  by  the  gov.  in  a  letter  of  '43.  N.  Mex.,  Dor.,  MS.,  691.  Ace. 
to  this,  the  Frenchmen  came  in  '39.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Afenchero, 
Dtdaradon^  MS.,  726,  who  says  that  for  their  country  a  settlement  near 
Iilete  was  named  Canadi.  Salvador,  CoiisuUn,  662-3,  says  they  were  on  the 
way  to  settle  in  the  west;  and  Villaseflor,  Teatro,  ii.  416,  tells  us  that  they 
settled  at  a  place  near  Alburquerque  called  Ca&ada,  and  later  Linipia  Con- 
oepcion,  or  Fuenclara.  Ace.  to  records  of  land  grants,  published  with  transL 
in  U,  8,  Land  Off,  Repts,  '56,  p.  291-8,  it  appears  that  the  settlement  of 
Tom^  Bomingnez  was  founded  in  1739,  by  some  30  settlers  who  received 
ImiiIs. 
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phytes  were  distributed  in  different  missions.***  Mota 
Padilla,  the  historian  of  Nueva  Gralicia,  devotes  some 
attention  to  New  Mexico,  and  gives  its  population  of 
Spaniards  in  1742,  not  including  the  soldiers  and  their 
families,  as  9,747,  living  in  24  towns. *^  Mendoza's  rule 
ended  late  in  1743,  and  his  residencia,  conducted  by 
his  successor,  brought  to  light  no  complaints  or  un- 
favorable testimony.' 
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Joaquin  Codallos  y  Eabal  was  the  next  governor, 
ruling  for  a  little  more  than  a  full  term,  from  the  end 
of  1743  to  1749.*"  Colonel  Francisco  de  la  Rocha 
was  appointed  in  1747  or  earlier  to  succeed  Codallos 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term ;  but  Rocha  declined  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  The  viceroy  wished 
to  appoint  a  substitute,  but  the  king  would  not  permit 
it,  appointing  to  the  office  Tomds  Velez  Cachupin,  who 
took  command  as  early  as  May  1749,  and  ruled  to  and 
beyond  the  end  of  the  half-century  covered  by  this 
chapter.  New  Mexican  affairs  in  these  years,  some- 
what more  fully  recorded  than  for  the  preceding,  may 
be  most  conveniently  grouped — except  a  few  detached 
items  given  in  a  note** — in  four  or  five  topics,  to  each 
of  which  I  devote  a  paragraph. 

*^  Letters  of  gov.  M.,  and  PP.  Delgado,  Pino,  and  Cris.  Yraeta  (at  IQ 
Pd8())  in  '42-3.  Mouuit  XoticiiM,  MS.,  G/8-92.  P.  Gabriel  Hoyuela  is  named 
as  custodio  (still  holding  the  office  in  '45  with  P.  Juan  (rarcia  as  sec.),  and  P. 
Fran.  Bruno  de  la  Pcfta  is  mentioned,  and  P.  Jose  M.  Lopez.  P.  Yraeta 
blames  the  gov.  for  not  aiding  the  missionary  projects,  and  says  twice  as 
many  might  have  been  rescued  from  Moqui  with  proper  aid.  It  was  pro* 
posed  to  try  a^ain  the  next  year.  Tlie  gov.  anintelligibly  mentions  misnons 
called  Vini  and  Sargarrla.  Villaseftor,  TetUro^  ii.  416,  mentions  the  entry  of 
the  2  |>adre8,  and  notes  that  in  Oct.  440  Moquis  came  to  Sta  Fe  to  ask  for 
protection  and  friars.  They  were  settled  in  di£ferent  paeblos  and  given 
J>2,000  in  live-stock,  etc. 

*^Mof(i  PadUl'i,  Conq.  N.  Oal.,  319,  515-16.  He  calls  Alburquerqae  the 
capital,  with  a  garrison  of  80  men.  The  Apaches  and  Comanches  are  constant 
ill  their  raids;  the  presidios  are  exi>cnsive  and  of  little  use.  The  estimate  of 
pop.  is  more  than  twice  too  large. 

*-  Mendoat  {G<v*par  Domimjo),  Residencia contra  el  tenienU  cownel. . .  ,det 

tie/npo  que/uc  (jobr  y  cap.-ijen.  de  ente  rcino. .  ,.1744t  MS.  of  133  I.,  in  the  Pinart 
col. 

^'That  is  of  course  excepting  1747,  when  ace.  to  Davis,  Prince,  and  othert 
another  viceroy,  Giiemes  y  Horcasitas  ruled  ad  interim!  Gov.  C.  was  a 
major  in  the  army. 

*♦  The  viceroy  in  a  report  of  Nov.  8,  '47,  notified  the  kin^  of  Rocha's  in- 
ability to  serve,  and  the  king  iu  an  order  of  Jan.  20,  '49,  forbid*  the  appoint- 
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But  for  the  route  from  El  Paso  up  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  the  region  between  Santa  F^  and  Zuii  on  the 
north  and  the  frontier  presidios  of  Janos,  Corodegua- 
chi,  and  Guevavi  on  the  south  was  a  tierra  incognita 
occupied  by  savage  tribes.  In  1747  the  viceroy  or- 
dered a  combined  movement  or  campaign  in  this 
country.  Thirty  soldiers  and  as  many  settlers  and 
friendly  Indians  were  to  march  north  by  separate 
routes  from  each  of  the  four  southern  presidios  to 
meet  a  corresponding  force  sent  south-westward  from 
Santa  ¥6.  Thev  executed  the  movement  and  reached 
the  Acoma  region  late  in  the  year;  but  Governor 
Codallos  was  unable  to  cooperate,  on  account  of  a 
Comanche  raid,  not  reaching  Cubero  until  the  others 
had  departed.  Therefore  nothing  was  effected  against 
the  Indians,  at  which  the  viceroy  was  angry,  and  de- 
ducted $8,000  from  the  New  Mexican  situado,  though 
he  later  accepted  the  governor  s  excuses.  We  have, 
unfortunately,  no  details  of  the  explorations,  except 
that  Padre  Menchero  was  with  the  El  Paso  company, 
turning  to  the  west  from  the  Jornada  del  Muerto, 
reached  the  upper  Gila,  and  thence  went  north  to 
Acoma  through  an  entirely  new  region.*^ 

The  prospect  of  having  to  surrender  the  Moqui  field 

Dent  of  a  substitute.  N.  Mex.f  €6(1.^  MS.,  54-5.  The  king  in  thiscedula  says 
nothing  of  a  new  appointment,  and  if  at  that  time  he  haii  appointed  Cachupin 
the  latter  could  not  have  been  at  Sta  F^  so  early  as  May  *49;  so  that  after  all 
C.  may  have  been  the  substitute  confirmed  by  the  king. 

Dec.  24,  *44,  order  of  the  viceroy  to  suppress  5  plazas  of  the  Sta  Fe  presi- 
dio^ reducing  the  force  to  80  men,  its  former  number.  MS.  of  Piuart  col. 
la  *44  a  Frenchman  named  Velo  arrived  at  Pecos.  He  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  Hex.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  In  Id.,  for  this  and  foUowinfir  years  there  are  va- 
rioos  orders  of  the  gov.  asainst  gambling,  maltreating  Ind.,  etc.;  also  appeals 
to  Mex.  for  arms,  etc.  In  '47  P.  Mig.  Menchero  made  another  tour  as  vi8i- 
tador;  and  cominff  from  £1  Paso  with  a  large  party,  they  turned  west  from 
the  Jornada  del  Muerto,  reached  the  upper  Gila,  and  thence  went  N.  to 
Aeoma,  thus  exploring  a  new  region.  Tamaron,  VUUa.y  M8  ,  97-8.  In  '48  cit- 
iaena  called  to  serve  against  gentiles  and  failing  to  obey  had  to  pay  a  tine. 
Arck.  8t  I  FS,  MS.  This  year  33  Frenchmen  visited  the  Comanches  at  the 
Rio  de  Jicanllaand  sold  them  muskets.  The  ^ov.  thought  that  in  this  party 
mnst  have  been  some  of  those  who  visited  N.  Mex.  oefore,  and  that  the 
French  had  hostile  designs.  Id.  The  gov.  reconimeude«l  a  presidio  of  50  men 
at  J.,  but  the  viceroy  declined  to  authorize  it  now.  Id.  Taking  of  a  census 
ordered  by  viceroy.  Id.  Royal  onler  against  gambling  and  other  excesnes 
pub.  by  Crov.  C.  in  '49.     MS.  of  Pinart  col. 

** Original  corresp.  of  gov.,  viceroy,  etc.,  in  Arch.  Sta  /V,  MS.;  Tamaron, 
risda,  MS.,  97-8. 
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to  the  Jesuits  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  Francis- 
cans. Their  great  achievement  to  prevent  the  change 
was  the  entrada  of  1742,  in  which  441  apostates  were 
recovered,  as  already  related ;  but  they  continued  their 
efforts,  mainly  with  the  pen,  the  venerable  Delgado 
being  the  leading  spirit.  In  1743,  and  again  in  1744, 
they  wished  to  make  a  new  entrada,  but,  as  they 
claimed,  could  not  get  the  governor's  permission  and 
aid.  In  1745,  however,  padres  Delgado,  Irigoyen, 
and  Juan  Josd  Toledo  got  the  required  license,  with 
an  escort  of  80  Indians  under  an  ex-soldier,  and  vis- 
ited all  the  Moqui  towns,  counting  10,846  Indians, 
who  listened  gladly  to  their  preaching.  Of  course 
they  made  the  most  of  their  success,  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  the  natives  had  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  padres  prietos  instead  of  the  padres  azaleSy  and  they 
even  sent  in  glowing  reports  on  the  wealth  of  the 
Sierra  Azul  and  grandeur  of  the  great  city  or  empire 
of  Teguayo,  with  a  view  to  reawaKen  interest  in  the 
Northern  Mystery.  Meanwhile  the  king  was  induced 
to  change  his  mind  and  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
grossly  deceived  respecting  the  geographical  situation 
of  Moqui,  the  hostility  and  power  of  its  people,  and 
the  vain  efF:)rts  of  the  soldiers  and  friars  to  reduce 
them.  Surely,  if  two  missionaries  could  go  alone,  with- 
out a  cent  of  expense  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  bring 
out  441  converts,  the  Moquinos  could  neither  be  so 
far  oflT  from  New  Mexico,  nor  so  confirmed  in  their 
apostasy,  as  had  been  represented.  So  reasoned  the 
king;  and  in  a  royal  cedula  of  November  23,  1745,  he 
explained  his  views,  took  back  all  he  had  said  in  favor 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  ordered  the  viceroy  to  support  the 
Franciscans  in  every  possible  way.  Thus  the  azules 
won  the  fight,  tliougli  the  Moquis  were  not  much 
nearer  salvation  than  before.  In  1748,  however,  the 
rescued  Tiguas  of  1742,  or  some  of  them,  were  united 
at  Sandia,  and  their  old  pueblo  was  rebuilt  at  or  near 
its  original  site.*^ 

^'In  '43  P.  Delgado  not  allowed  to  visit  Moqui;  sends  a  Relacion  de  la 
Sterra  Azul,  as  gathered  from  4  Ind.  Mtnchsro,  Dtcktradonj  MS.,  76^73. 
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The  Navajos  attracted  still  more  attention  than 
the  Moquinos.  Padres  Delgado  and  Irigoyen  started 
in  March  1744  by  way  of  Jemes  for  the  Navajo 
country,  and  found  the  Indians  apparently  eager 
to  become  Christians  and  receive  missionaries,  4,000 
of  them  being  'interviewed.'  They  promised  to 
come  the  next  full  moon  to  see  the  governor,  and  did 
so,  being  received  with  flattery,  gifts,  and  promises  of 
protection,  as  well  as  salvation.  The  padres  wrote  of 
this  in  June ;  the  governor  advised  the  sending  of  sev- 
eral new  missionaries,  and  prospects  were  deemed  ex- 
cellent,  though  as  usual  there  were  vexatious  delays. 
The  viceroy  ordered  a  complete  investigation ;  and  in 
1745  a  dozen  witnesses  formally  told  the  governor  all 
they  knew  about  the  Navajos,  which  was  not  much. 
The  king  heard  of  the  *  conversion '  of  5,000  gentiles, 
and  ordered  the  viceroy  to  sustain  the  friars  and  help 
along  the  good  work.  The  viceroy  authorized  the 
founding  of  four  missions  in  the  Navajo  country,  with 
a  garrison  of  thirty  men  for  their  protection.  This 
was  in  1746,  and  Padre  Menchero,  the  visitador,  took 
up  the  enterprise  with  much  zeal,  visiting  the  gentiles 
in  person,  and  inducing  some  500  or  600  to  return  with 
him  and  settle  temporarily  at  CeboUeta  in  the  Acoma 
region.  The  hostile  Apache  bands  in  various  direc- 
tions made  it  impossible,  in  Governor  Codallos  opin- 
ion, to  spare  the  mission  guard  required ;  and  a  year 
or  two  later  a  bitter  war  between  the  Navajos  and 

*44^  D.  intends  to  go  in  July  to  bring  out  the  remains  of  the  martyred 
padres.  Moquij  NotickUf  MS.,  700.  June  18,  D.  writes  to  his  superior  on 
the  risks  the  Jesuits  will  run  in  entering  Mociui.  If  they  go  with  soldiers  and 
bluster,  all  wUl  be  lost.  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  779-83.  Sept.  14,  '45,  Gov. 
CSodalloe  at  Zufti  permits  an  entraida,  but  has  no  soldiers  to  spare.  A  rch.  Sta 
Fi,  MS.  Visit  of  the  3  padres  in  Sept.  '45.  The  Ind.  told  of  Jesuit  efforts 
from  Sonora,  in  which  they  had  been  driven  back  by  another  tribe  (see  later 
chap,  on  Anz.).  N.  Ifex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  786-90.  P.  Delga<lo's  Noticia  dd  Gran 
TtguojfO,  200  1.  N.  w.  of  N.  Mex.,  where  the  pa<lre  proposes  to  go  the  next 


year.  M,  790-5.  Royal  cedula  of  Nov.  23,  '45,  in  N.  Mex.,  Vtd.,  MS.,  49- 
54.  It  is  a  long  doc.,  ia  which  the  king  gives  a  long  account  of  preceding  or- 
den,  etc.  Refonnding  of  Sandfa  (Dolores)  in  '48,  at  the  petition  of  P.  Mcn- 
diero.  Arch,  Sta  Fi,  MS.;  Prince*8  Hist.  Sk.,  38;  Melines  12,000  Miles,  214-20. 
In  Menchero,  Ir\forme  1749,  MS.,  the  writer  says  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to 
Tiait  Moqni,  as  he  had  intended;  but  that  the  natives  had  3  times  come  to 
Sandia  to  ask  him  when  he  was  coming  to  bring  them  away  from  their  apos* 
tasy. 
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their  foes,  the  Yutas  and  Chaguaguas,  interfered 
with  the  conversion  of  the  former.  Accordingly, 
in  1749,  in  response  to  Menchero's  petitions,  a  new 
governor  advised,  what  a  new  viceroy  approved,  the 
founding  of  the  missions,  not  in  the  lar  north  or 
Navajo  country  proper,  but  in  the  Acoma  district; 
and  this  was  done,  some  additions  being  made  to  the 
converts  already  there,  and  two  missions  of  CeboUeta 
and  Encinal  being  estabhshed,  under  padres  Juan  de 
Lezaun  and  Manuel  Bermejo.  All  went  well  for  a 
very  brief  time;  but  in  the  spring  of  1750  there  was 
trouble,  which  Lieutenant-governor  Bernardo  An- 
tonio de  Bustamante,  with  the  vice-custodio,  Padre 
Manuel  de  San  Juan  Nepomuceno  de  Trigo,  went  to 
investigate.  Then  the  real  state  of  affairs  became 
apparent.  Padre  Menchero  had  been  liberal  with 
his  gifts,  and  still  more  so  with  promises  of  more; 
hence  his  success  in  bringing  the  Navajos  to  Cebo- 
Ueta. But  they  said  they  had  not  received  half  the 
gifts  promised,  and  their  present  padres — against  whom 
they  had  no  other  complaint — were  too  poor  to  make 
any  gifts  at  all.  What,  then,  had  they  gained  by  the 
change  ?  At  any  rate,  pueblo  life  and  Christianity 
had  no  charms  for  them,  and  they  were  determined 
not  to  remain.  They  would  still  be  friends  of  the 
Spaniards  and  trade  with  them,  and  would  always 
welcome  the  friars,  who  might  even  baptize  and  teach 
their  children ;  perhaps  the  little  ones  might  grow  up 
to  like  a  different  life,  but  as  for  themselves,  they  had 
been  born  free,  like  the  deer,  to  go  where  they  pleased, 
and  they  were  too  old  to  learn  new  ways.  Indeed, 
they  took  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  situation.  Thus 
stood  the  matter  in  1750,  and  the  Navajo  conversion 
was  a  failure.*^ 

*'  In  '43  a  Christian  Apache  reported  a  mountain  of  silver  in  the  Navajo 
country,  and  a  large  party  went  to  find  it,  without  sucoeaa;  indeed,  the 
Navajos  had  never  heard  of  it.  Codallos^  Reduccion,  MS.  EIntrada  of  '44. 
Arfh.  SUi  /V,  MS. ;  also  letters  of  PP.  Delga<lo  and  Irigoyen,  in  N.  if  ex.,  2>or., 
MS.,  69*2-704,  777,  etc.  Delgailo  gave  away  his  clothes,  and  begs  his  supe- 
rior for  more — old  ones,  not  new — so  that  he  may  with  decency  meet  people. 
He  thinks  his  late  achievements  will  shut  the  mouths  of  the  bishop  and  J  esaiti 
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Of  the  Yutas  and  Apaches  during  this  period  we 
know  nothing  definitely,  except  that  in  most  years 
they  gave  trouble  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  respect- 
ing the  Comanches  our  information  is  somewhat  less 
incomplete.  In  June  1746  they  made  a  raid  on 
Pecos,  killing  12  inhabitants  of  that  pueblo,  and  also 
committed  hostilities  at  Gralisteo  and  elsewhere.  The 
popular  clamor  for  a  campaign  against  them  was 
great,  and  the  governor  asked  for  increased  powers. 
The  auditor  in  Mexico  made  a  long  report  in  October 
on  the  preliminary  eflforts  that  must  be  made  before 
war  could  be  legally  wa^ed,  and  corresponding  in- 
structions were  sent  by  the  viceroy.  In  October 
1747  Codallos,  with  over  500  soldiers  and  allies,  over- 
took the  Comanches  with  some  Yuta  allies  beyond 
Abiauiii,  and  killed  107  of  them,  capturing  206,  with 
nearly  1,000  horses.  Four  Yuta  captives  were  shot. 
In  January  1748,  with  a  smaller  force,  he  repulsed 
the  foe  at  Pecos,  though  with  some  loss  of  Indian 
allies;  yet  a  month  or  two  later  he  gave  a  friendly 
reception  to  600  Comanches  at  Taos,  on  their  assur- 
ance that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war.  Later 
in  the  year,  by  the  viceroy's  orders,  a  junta  was  held 
at  Santa  F6  to  determine  whether  the  Comanches 
should  be  permitted  to  attend  the  fairs  at  Taos  for 
purposes  of  trade.  All  admitted  the  unreliable  and 
treacherous  character  of  the  tribe;  but  a  majority 
favored  a  continuance  of  trade  because  the  skins, 
meats,  and  horses  they  brought  for  sale  were  much 
needed  in  the  province ;  and  moreover,  their  presence 
at  the  fairs  would  bring  them  within  Christian  in- 

»t  least.  Taking  of  testimony  in  *45.  Codallos  y  Rabal  [Joaquin),  Reducchn 
de  lot  IndioB  gentiles  de  la  Provincia  de  Navajo,  174^'J.  Testimonio  a  it  ktra  de 
los  Auios,  etc.,  M8.,  in  the  Pinart  coL  Royal  order  of  Nov.  23,  '45,  in  N. 
Mex.,  Cid.,  MS.,  48-9.  Viceroy's  order  of  June  28,  '46,  and  record  of  later 
developments,  in  Arch.  8ta  /V>  MS.  Letters  of  PP.  Mirabal,  Irigoycn,  and 
Toledo  to  their  superior  on  Menchero's  eflforts.  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  795-802. 
Record  of  '49,  petition  of  P.  Menchero,  and  orders  of  gov.  and  viceroy.  Men- 
^ero  {Juan  Miguel),  Petkkm  sohre  Convtrmon  de  los  Navajfks,  con  otros  jxipeles, 
MS8.,  in  the  Pinart  coL  Troubles  of  '50,  with  official  recoril  of  the  inveatiga- 
tiona  and  report  of  P.  Trigo  to  Mex.  Trigo  {Manud  de  S.  J.  xV.),  lj\forme 
tohrt  hs  Misiones  de  la  CeMleta  y  Encinal  y  sua  acaecimieiUos  en  este  Ailo  de 
1750,  MS.,  in  N.  Mez.,  Doc.,  1090-1134. 
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fluences,  especially  the  captives  they  brought  for  sale, 
who  might  otherwise  be  killed.  The  governor  decided 
accordingly,  against  the  views  of  the  padre  custodio.** 
The  bishop,  who  had  practically  won  his  case,  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  in  these  years  any  exer- 
cise of  his  episcopal  authority;  but  the  quarrel  started 
by  Crespo's  charges  was  still  in  progress,  as  appears 
from  two  long  reports  of  1750.  Juan  Antonio  de 
Ordenal  y  Maza  in  some  secular  capacity  visited  New 
Mexico  in  1748-9,  and  made  a  report  to  the  viceroy, 
in  which  in  a  general  way  he  represented  the  padres 
as  neglectful  of  their  duties,  oppressive  to  the  Indians, 
often  absent  from  their  posts  to  engage  in  trade, 
neither  learning  the  native  dialects  nor  teaching 
Spanish  to  the  natives.  Don  Juan  advised  that  the 
number  of  missions  should  be  reduced  by  consolida- 
tion, and  that  some  of  the  Spanish  settlements  should 
be  put  under  curates.  This  beinsf  referred  to  the 
Franciscan  provincial  brought  outworn  him  a  long 
reply,  in  which  he  denies  the  truth  of  all  the  charges, 
defends  his  friars,  and  impugns  Ordenal's  motives, 
accusing  him  of  being  merely  the  mouth-piece  through 
which  Governor  Cachupin  expressed  his  well-known 
hatred  of  the  padres.*^  The  other  report  was  one 
written  by  Padre  Delgado,  who  had  served  40  years 
at  Isleta,  and  was  now  in  Mexico,  being  called  upon 
probably  to  write  something  that  would  counterbal- 
ance current  charges  against  the  friars;  and  the 
veteran    missionary   did   so  with   a   vengeance.     He 

***  GiienifJi  y  HorcasiUiAy  Medios  jxim  la  jxtcificanon  de  Im  gerUiiea  Cumanches, 
Decreto  del  virey  JO  t/c  Oct.  174(it  M8.,  in  the  Pinart  col.  CodalloBy  Rabal^ 
Testintotiio  d  la  letra  sdtre  Camanchvs^  17 4^^  MS.,  in  Arch.  Sta  Fi. 

*•  S.  Mcx. ,  Iiifonue  del  R,  P.  Provincial  al  virey  imptujnando  el  que  did  eon' 
tra  loM  misiomros  de  N.  Mex.  Don  Juun  de  Ordenal  y  Maza,  1750^  in  N,  Mex^, 
Doc.t  MS.,  1-D9.  I  have  not  seen  Onleiiars  report,  but  its  substance  is  given 
in  this.     There  is  not  much  of  value  in  the  reply;  indeed,  the  writer's  main 


position  is  that  O.'s  cliarges  are  general,  vague,  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 

-'ho  had  no  authority,  facil 
Ei  superficial  partisan  re] 
!.     It  appears  that  there 
Laimed  the  right  as  vice-pal 

chai.^e^  of  friars  from  mission  to  mission.     Later,  in  the  California  miasiona. 


eviJently  the  work  of  a  man  who  had  no  authority,  facilitiej,  or  ability  to 

\    n 
^  ^ ,  ^  ^  t  appears  that  there  liad  been  a  ca 

vcrsy  with  tliu  gov.,  who  had  claimed  the  right  as  vice-patrono  to  direct 


make  an  investigation — in  fact,  a  superficial  partisan  report  worthy  of  no 
reply,  tliough  ho  writes  a  long  one.     It  appears  that  there  nad  been  a  contro- 


the  right  wa^  recognized,  and  changes  could  not  be  made  without  the  gover* 
aor*8  consent. 
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represented  the  governors  and  alcaldes  mayores  of 
New  Mexico  as  brutal  tyrants,  who  treated  the  natives 
as  slaves,  forcing  them  to  work  without  compensation, 
or  accomplishing  the  same  result  by  appropriating  the 
product  3  of  their  corn-fields,  obliging  the  friars  to  keep 
silent  by  refusing  otherwise  to  sign  the  warrants  by 
which  their  sfnodos  were  collected,  and  thus  driving 
the  converts  into  apostasy,  and  effectually  preventing 
the  conversion  of  gentiles.  There  are  indications  in 
other  correspondence  that  Delgado  was  more  or  less  a 
'crank';  and  it  is  certain  that  in  this  instance  he 
overshot  the  mark;  for,  if  true,  his  charges  were  in 
reality  almost  as  damning  to  the  padres  who  sub- 
mitted to  these  atrocities  as  to  the  officials  who  com- 
mitted them.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  natives  here 
as  el3ewhere,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  many 
provinces,  were  the  victims  of  oppression  from  Span- 
ish officials,  many  of  whom  were  bent  on  pecuniary 
fain,  and  were  favored  by  their  isolated  position ;  but 
find  in  the  records  nothing  to  support,  and  much  to 
contradict,  the  supposition  that  the  rulers  were  for  the 
most  i>art  blood-thirsty  brutes,  practically  sustained  in 
their  rascalities  by  the  Franciscans.^ 

*•  Dtlgado  (Cdrlon^  It{forme  que  Jmo  el  R.  P.  d  N.  /?.  P.  Jimeno  sohre  las 
txecrabUi  hoeiiiidades  y  tiranUu  de  los  gofjemadores  y  alcaldes  niayores  contra  los 
utdw  en  constemacion  de  la  custodia,  aflo  de  1750,  in  N,  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS., 
99-128,  dated  March  27,  '50,  at  Tlatelolco.  The  alcaldes  are  creatures  of  the 
goT.,  aDpointed  on  condition  of  making  all  they  can  and  dividing  with  the 
gov.  S*rom  each  paeblo  they  take  a  squad  of  30  or  40  Ind.  to  do  all  their 
work  of  tilling  the  soil,  making  adobe%  building,  etc. ;  others  are  employed 
to  trade  with  gentiles  and  drive  live-stock  to  Chihuahua,  none  receiving  other 
pay  than  an  occasional  handful  of  tobacco  or  glass  beads.  Those  left  at  the 
pueblos  have  to  weave  each  year  for  their  oppressors  400  mantds  and  400 
mibamis,  besides  tilling  their  own  milpas.  When  harvest  time  comes  they  are 
forced  to  transport  nearly  all  their  maize  to  the  villas  and  sell  it  on  credit, 
the  payment  of  worthless  trinkets  being  in  three  iustaimcnts  tarde,  malt  y 
ftunra.  The  Ind.  women  are  used  for  the  sratitication  of  lust.  Once,  in  the 
padre *s  presence,  a  woman  came  to  upbraid  the  ^ov.  fur  taking  her  daughter, 
whereupon  he  gave  her  a  buffalo-skin  to  make  it  all  right.  Any  slight  dis- 
obedience is  punished  by  the  stocks  and  floggins.  In  his  visits  to  the  gentiles 
the  padre  has  found  apostates  generally  covered  with  scars  and  refusing  to  be 
Christians  asain  at  such  cost.  On  an  unsupported  charge  of  stealing  3  ears  of 
com  an  In£  was  shot  by  orders  of  a  capt.  On  a  march  3  Ind.  who  were 
footsore  and  could  not  keep  up  were  killed  and  their  children  sold  as  slaves 
for  the  commander's  profit.  For  a  somewhat  similar  and  famous  report  from 
CaL  in  1796,  s^  Hist,  Cat,,  i.  587-97.  P.  Andres  Varo,  who  had  been  twice 
costodio,  came  to^ex.  in  '49  and  made  a  report.     He  was  sent  back  for  a  3d 
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The  standard  work  of  Villasefior,  published  in  1748, 
and  the  manuscript  report  of  Padre  Menchero  in  1744, 
contain  some  statistics  and  other  general  information 
on  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  about  the  middle  of 
the  century.  Descriptive  matter  cannot  be  presented 
in  the  space  at  my  command,  but  I  append  a  statistical 
note.  On  population  Villasenor  ana  Menchero  agree 
in  some  points,  but  differ  widely  in  others.  Bonilla, 
however,  gives  a  table  of  1749  which  agrees  tolerably 
well  with  the  general  conclusions  of  the  others.  The 
Spanish  population  was  3,779 — too  small  a  figure,  I 
think — and  the  number  of  Christian  Indians  12,142, 
besides  about  1,400  Spaniards  and  the  same  number 
of  Indians  at  El  Paso.  This  is  Bonilla's  statement 
Villasenor  and  Menchero  give  the  population  as  536 
to  6G0  families  of  Spaniards,  and  1,428  to  1,570  fami- 
lies of  neophytes,  besides  220  and  330  families  in  the 
district  of  El  Paso.  Mota  Padilla's  estimate  of  about 
9,500  Spaniards  in  1742  was  an  exaggeration.  Of 
course,  many  of  the  so-called  Spaniards  were  of  mixed 
breed.  I  attach  to  the  statistical  note  a  chronologic 
list  of  governors  from  the  beginning  down  to  1846." 

term,  and  was  still  living  in  *61,  having  come  from  Spain  in  '18.  Serrano, 
Ii\foniie^  MS.,  17(>-7. 

^^  Menchero  (Juan  Miguel)^  Declaracion^  ^744t  ^^  ^^-  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  704-73; 
Bonilla,  AptinteA,  MS.,  370-81;  Villasenor,  Teatro,  ii.  409-23.  In  Span, 
Empire  in  America,  89-94,  is  a  sliglit  descrip.  of  N.  Mex.  in  '47.  In  what 
follows  the  figures  in  brackets  are  from  Bonilla;  those  in  parentheses  from 
Menchero;  the  rest  cliiefly  from  Villaseflor. 

Sta  Fe,  villa  [9Go  Span.,  570  Ind.],  300  (127)  Span.  fam.  and  a  few  Ia<L 
under  a  curate  (2  PP.,  M.).  Sta  Cruz  de  la  Caliada,  villa  [1,205  Span.,  580 
Ind.,  including  mission  and  ranchos],  260  (100)  fam.;  1  padre;  new  church 
being  built  in  44.  Alburquerque,  villa,  with  suburb  of  Atrisco  and  mission 
[500  Span.,  200  Ind.],  100  fam.;  1  padre.  Concepcion,  or  Fuenclara,  Span. 
settlement  of  50  fam.,  under  padre  of  Isleta.  M.  calls  it  (rracia  Real  or  later 
Canadi,  from  the  Caua^lians  who  settled  here  in  '40;  not  mentioned  by  K  It 
was  prob.  the  Tome  of  '39.  The  following  ranchos  are  named  by  M.  and  V., 
their  pop.  being  included  in  B.'s  figures:  Chama,  17  fam.,  and  Sta  Rosa  Abi- 

?iuiil,  or  Rosa  Hawicuii,  20  fam.,  under  padre  of  S.  Ildefonso;  Ojo  Caliente,  46 
am.,  and  4  other  ranchos  10  fam.,  uuajr  padre  of  Taos;  Soldedad,  40  fam., 
under  padre  of  S.  Juan,  7  1.;  Kmbudo,  8  fam.,  under  padre  of  Picurles;  Bocas^ 
10  fain.,  under  padre  of  Sta  Ana;  and  Alameda,  8  fam.,  under  padre  of  Albur- 
querque.    Few  of  these  are  named  by  V. 

Missions,  each  with  one  padre,  including  some  ranchos  of  Span.:  Taos 
[125  Span.,  541  Ind.],  80  (170)  fam.;  with  an  alcalde  mayor;  the  mission  of 
Jicarilla,  5  1.  N.,  being  abandoned  in  '44.  Picuries  [04,  322],  80  fam.  S.  Juan 
[340,  404],  60  fam.     Sta  Cruz,  included  in  La  Caflada.     S.  ndefonso  and  its 
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risita,  Sta  Clan  [89, 631],  100  (am.  Tesuque  and  Pnjaaqne  [507  Ind.],  50  and 
18  (30)  fam.,  both  yiaitaa  of  Sta  F^.  NamM  [100,  350],  50  fam.  Pecos  (1,000 
Ind.)*  125  fam.;  curate,  K.;  2  padres,  M.:  fine  church  and  convent.  Galiateo 
[350  Ind.],  50  fam.;  ranches.  Cochiti  [25,  400],  85  (80)  fam.;  ranchos.  Sto 
Domingo  [303  Ind.],  50  (40)  fam.  S.  Felipe  [70,  400].  60  (70)  fam.;  ranchos. 
Jemes  [574  Ind.],  100  fam.  Sta  Ana  [100,  606],  50  fam.;  on  Rio  Bernalillo. 
Cia  [100,  6361,  50  fam.;  2  ranchos.  Laguna  [401  Ind.],  60  fam.;  3  ranchos. 
Acoma  [750  Ind.],  110  fam.  Zufti  [2,0C&  Ind.],  150  fam.;  2  padres.  Isleta 
riOO,  250],  80  fanL  Sandia,  not  founded  till  '48,  and  not  mentioned  by  M.  or 
K.     R  gives  it  a  pop.  of  400  Ind.  in  *49. 

Tom^  or  Valencia — called  by  V.  Genfzaros,  made  up  of  ill-treated  neo- 
phytes— is  mentioned  by  M.  as  a  settlement  of  40  Ind.  uim.,  who  were  cap- 
tives of  the  Apaches  and  Comanches,  sold  to  the  Span.,  and  released  from 
•ervitude  by  the  gov.  in  '40  to  form  this  visita  of  Isleta,  beine  2  L  s.  of  that 
mijsion.  S^  note  39  of  this  chap,  for  origin  of  another  TomeT  The  £1  Paso 
establishments,  presidio,  and  5  missions,  not  included  in  the  figures  of  my 
text,  incladed  al>out  220  Span.  fam.  and  330  Ind.  fam.  [1,428  Span.,  1,431 
Ind.  in  '49.  BoimQa\,  Villaseftor  tells  us  there  were  a  few  unprotitable  and 
atjandoned  mines  in  the  country;  the  Ind.  rode  horseback  and  saluted  the 
Span,  with  '  Ave  Maria ';  the  route  up  the  river  to  Alburquer(^ue  was  infested 
with  savases;  and  there  was  some  trade  via  EH  Paso,  where  fairs  were  held. 

In  '48  P.  Juan  Jose  Perez  Mirabal  was  custodio;  Man.  Zambrano  vice-cus- 
todio  and  ex-visitador;  Man.  Sopefia  discreto  and  min.  of  Sta  Clara;  Ant. 
Gabaldon  ex-visitador,  discreto,  and  min.  of  Sta  Cruz;  Juan  Ant.  Ereiza 
ex-vice-cust.  at  S.  Ddefonso;  Ant.  Zamora  at  Namb^;  Juan  Martinez,  sec; 
Toledo  at  Zufti;  Irigoyen  at  Alburquerque;  and  Dalgado  at  Isleta.  Arch. 
St  1  AV.  Additional  padres  named  by  Menchero  in  the  reports  of  '50,  some 
of  theta  doubtful,  were  Andres  Varo,  cust.,  Pedro  Pino,  Man.  Bermejo,  Mig. 
C^lluela,  Jos^  Urquiroa,  Jose  Tello,  Marcelino  Album,  Ant.  Roa,  Fran.  Con- 
cepcimi  Gonzalez,  Trigo,  Guzman. 

Last  of  Span,  and  Mex.  governors  and  captain-generals  of  N.  Mex. : 

Juan  de  Oftate,  1598-1608.  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero,  1697-1703. 

Pedro  de  Peralta,  1608-  Dieco  de  Vargas,  etc.,  marques  de  la 

Felipe  Zotylo,  (1621-8).  Nava  de  Brazinas,  1703-4. 

Manuel  de  Silva,  1629.  Juan  Paez  Hurtado,  actin;;;,  1704-5. 

Fern,  de  ArgUello,  1640  (?).  Francisco  Cuervo  y  Valdes,  ad  int., 

Luis  de  Rm^  1641.  1705-7. 

Valdes,  (1642).  Jose  Cliacon  Medina  Salazar  y  Villa- 

Alonso  Pacheco  de  Heredia,  1643.  scnor,  marques  de  la  Peftuela,  1707 

Fern.  <le  ArgUello,  1645.  -12. 

Luis  dj  Guzman,  (1647).  Juan  Ignacio  Florcs  MogoUon,  1712- 

Hernando  de  Ugarte    y  la  Concha,  15. 

1650.  Felix  Martinez,  ad  int.,  1715-17. 

Juan  <le  Samani<^o,  1653-4.  Juan  Pacz  Hurtado,  acting,  1717. 

Enrique  de  Avlla  y  Pacheco,  1(556.  Antonio  Valverde   y  Coaio,    a<l   int., 

Bernardo  Lcpez  de    Mendiz^bal,   to  1717-22. 

1661.  Juan  de  Estrada  y  Austria  (?),  ad  int., 

Diego  de  Pcfialosa  Bricefio,  1661-4.  1721  (?). 

Fern,  de  Villanueva.  Juan  Domingo  de  Bustamantc,  1722- 

Juan  de  Medrano.  31. 

Joan  de  Miranda.  Gervasio  Cnizat  y  Gdngora,  1731-6. 

Joan  Francisco  de  Trevifio,  1G75.  Enrique  de  Olavido  y  Michelena,  ad 

Antonio  Otermin,  1679-83.  int.,  1736-9. 

Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  Cruzat,  1(583  Gaspar  Domingo  de  Mendoza,   1739- 

-6.  43. 

Pedro  Reneros  de  Posada,  1686-9.  Joaquin  CodalJo.i  y  Rabal.  1743-9. 

Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  Cruzat,  1689  Francisco  <le  li  R<)cha  (appt'd),  1747. 

-91.  Tomd3  Velez  Cachupin,  1749-54. 

Diego  de  Vargas  Zapata  Lujan  Ponce  Francisco  Antonio  Marin  del  Valle, 

de  Leon,  1691-7.  1754-60. 
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Mftteo  Antonio  de  Mendosa»  ftcfcing, 

1760. 
Manuel  Portillo  Urrisola,  acting,  1761 

-2. 
Tom^  Velez  Cachupin,  1762-7. 
Pedro  Fermin  de  Mendmueta,  1767-78. 
Franciaco   Trebol    Navarro,    acting, 

177a 
Juan  BautiBta  de  Anza,  1778-^9. 
Manuel  Floa  (appt'd),  1785. 
Fernando  de  la  Concha,  1789-94. 
Fernando  Chacon,  1794-1805. 
Joaquin  del  Real  Alencaster,  1805-8. 
Alberto  Mainez,  acting,  1807-8. 
Jo8^  Manrique,  1810-14. 
Alberto  Mainez,  1815-17. 
Pedro  Maria  de  Allande,  1816-18. 
Facundo  Melgares,  1818-22. 
Francisco  Javier  Chavez,  1822-3. 
Antonio  Vizcarra,  1822-3. 


Bartolom^Vaca,  1823-5. 
Antonio  Narbona,  1825-7. 
Manuel  Annijo»  1827-8. 
Antonio  Vizcarra,  acting,  1828. 
Jos^  Ant.  Chavei,  1828-31. 
Simtia^o  Abreo,  1831-3. 
Francisco  Sarracino,  1833-5. 
Juan  Rafael  Ortiz,  acting,  1834. 
Mariano  Chavez,  acting,  1835. 
Albino  Perez,  1835-7. 
Pedro  Mufioz,  acting,  1837-6. 
Jos^    Gonzalez,    revolutionary    goT.» 

1837-8. 
Manuel  Armijo,  1838-46. 
Antonio  Sandoval,  acting,  1841. 
Mariano  Martinez  de  Lejanza,  acting, 

1844-5. 
Jose  Chavez,  acting,  1845. 
Juan  Bautista  Vigil  y  Aland,  acting, 

1846. 
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SiQUKNCB  OF  Emrrs— RcTLE  OF  Cachttpin  and  Marin  del  Valle — Indian 
Campaigns — Mendoza  and  Urrisola — Comanches — Cachupim  again — 
Visit  of  Rubi— Flood  at  Santa  F4 — Reglamento  de  Presidios — 
MoQQis — Escalante's  Writinos  and  Explorations — Tour  of  Padre 
GARcis — Bonilla*8  Report — Provincias  Internas — Governor  Anza 
— Comanche  Campaign  of  79 — The  MoQri  Famine  and  Pestilence — 
Flon,  Concha,  and  Chacon— Morfi  on  Reform — Frlars  versus 
Governor— The  Mission  System — Consolidation  of  Missions — Secp- 

LARIZATION — COLLEGE — LiST  OF  PaDRES— INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  PROV- 
INCE— Agriculture — Stock-raising — Trade  or  Barter  —  Annual 
Fairs  at  Taos  and  Chihuahua — Imaginary  Money— Commerclal 
Evils — Statistics  of  Population  and  Local  Items. 

Existing  records  for  these  fifty  years  are  much 
more  voluminous,  and  in  several  important  respects 
more  satisfactory,  than  for  the  preceding  half-century. 
They  include  several  general  reports  of  secular  and 
missionary  authorities,  with  statistical  information 
that  is  comparatively  complete.  They  throw  much 
light  on  the  mission  system,  on  the  condition  of  the 
pueblo  Indians,  on  the  Franciscan  friars  and  their  con- 
troversy with  governor  and  alcaldes  mayores,  on  the 
commerce  and  other  industries  of  the  province ;  but 
these  and  other  general  topics  will  be  detached  from 
the  chronologic  narrative  and  presented  in  a  later  part 
of  this  chapter.  As  to  the  series  of  happenings  from 
year  to  year — the  succession  of  rulers,  canii)aigns 
against  the  various  gentile  tribes,  the  never-ending 
question  of  Moqui  conversion,  and  occasional  com- 
plaints of  impending  ruin,  with  corresponding  projects 
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by  which  it  might  be  averted — both  events  and  the 
record  are  as  before  somewhat  fragmentary  and 
meagre,  though  there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  any 
momentous  occurrence  has  been  buried  in  oblivion. 

Governor  Cachupin  marched  against  the  Coman- 
ches  in  1751,  setting  fire  to  a  tvlar  into  which  he  had 
driven  145  of  the  foe,  killing  101  and  capturing  the 
rest.^  This  elicited  commendation  from  the  viceroy 
and  was  reported  to  the  king.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind  that  according  to  the  friars,  who 
were  particularly  bitter  against  Cachupin,  the  gov- 
ernor's reports  of  Indian  campaigns  had  often  no 
foundation  in  fact.  At  the  end  of  his  five  years'  terra 
in  1754,  Don  Tomds  was  succeeded  by  Don  Francisco 
Antonio  Marin  del  Valle,  Who  perhaps  served  ad  in- 
terim by  the  viceroy's  appointment,*  and  who  was  also 
cordially  hated  by  the  padres.  In  1755  Padre  Rodri- 
guez de  la  Torre,  with  a  small  party  of  neophytes, 
visited  the  Moqui  towns,  being  well  received  and  per- 
mitted to  preach ;  but  whenever  the  masses  showed 
any  sign  of  yielding  to  his  persuasions  a  'cacique  ende- 
moniado'  would  rise  to  talk  on  the  other  side.  The 
padres  were  good  men,  he  said,  but  his  people  were  too 
sensible  and  stroncr  to  become  slaves  of  the  alcaldes.* 

^  Arrlu  Sta  Fi,  MS.  The  Comanches  had  raided  Galisteo.  Gov.  C.  had 
164  men,  of  whom  only  one  waa  killed.  Forty  of  the  captives  were  released 
with  the  women  and  children,  but  4  were  held  as  hostages  for  the  return  of 
earlier  prisoners.  In  1752  the  Cosninas,  30  1.  from  Moqui,  10,000  souls  in  11 
rancherfas  are  said  to  have  asked  through  P.  Menchero  for  Cliristian  instruc- 
tion. Id. 

*  He  signs  a  doc.  as  *  gobemador  politico  y  militar  *  on  Nov.  26, 1754.  Atrk. 
Stfi  Fe.  I  think  he  was  regularly  appointed  by  the  king.  Davis  and  Prince 
name  him  as  acting  ^ov.  in  1701-2,  which  I  think  is  an  error.  Ace.  to  Prince, 
Gov.  Marin  and  wife  presented  the  great  carved  stone  reredos,  or  altar 
screen,  in  the  Sta  Fe  cathedral. 

^  Rotirijuez  de  la  Torre  (Mariano),  Eutrada  en  la  pror.  de  Im  Afoqvinoi 
J7.55,  MS.,  written  in  70.  In  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  842-53.  He  remaine«i  14 
days.  A  curious  story  heard  by  him  was  that  the  Mo<|uis  had  a  board  on 
which  they  had  made  one  mark  each  year  since  the  revolt  of  1680;  when  the 
board  was  covere<l  with  marks,  then  would  they  submit  to  Christianity.  A 
MS.,  Domiiiijufz  (Atana/tio),  Erped.  Ui  a  Prov.  de  Moqui  in  *55  is  cite<i  in  /Vr- 
nandfz  Dum,  Xot.,  138,  as  in  the  Acad,  de  Hist. ;  out  I  suppose  the  date 
shoulil  be  75.  In  *5G-7  Bernar«lo  Mitjra  y  Pacheco  obtained  permission  to 
remelt  the  old  useless  cannon  and  make  new  ones.  It  was  not  his  trade,  bnt 
he  thought  he  could  do  no  harm  by  trying.  He  was  then  alcalde  mayor  of 
Pecos  and  Galisteo.     Tlie  result  is  not  recorded.  MS.  in  Pinart  coL 
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The  leading  event  of  Valle's  rule  was  the  visit  of 
Bishop  Tamaron  of  Durango,  who  at  the  different 
settlements  confirmed  11,271  persons,  besides  2,973  in 
the  district  of  El  Paso.     The  visita  was  from  April  to 
JiJy  of  1760,  and  met  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
missionaries.^     Later  in  the  same  year  Mateo  Antonio 
de  Mendoza  acted  as  governor  for  a  few  months,  and 
in  1761-2  the  position  was  held  by  Manuel  Portillo 
Urrisola.*     Don  Manuel  distinguished  himself,  if  we 
take  his  word  for  it,  bv  killing  400  Comanches  in  a 
fight  at  Taos  in  December  1761.*     The  governor  had 
hoped  that  this  victory  would  settle  the  Comanche 
question  and  strike  terror  to  all  gentile  raiders;  but 
was  disappointed  at  finding  his  successor  averse  to  en- 
ergetic and  warlike  methods,  and  the  country  conse- 
quently not  yet  saved. 

That  successor,  who  took  command  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1762,  was  no  other  that  Cachupin,  who, 
despite  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Franciscans,  had 
l)een  appointed  by  the  king  for  a  new  term.  ^     During 

*  Tamaron  {Pedro),  Vvata  del  Obitpo  de  Durango  175(^-63,  MS.,  p.  123-63, 
16!>~1.  There  were  64  in  the  party  from  El  Paso  in  Apr.,  including  the  P. 
ciutodio  and  a  gnard  of  22  men.  The  biahop's  carriage  was  once  overturned, 
XxLt  he  fell  on  top  of  the  cnstodio  and  was  not  hurt !  At  Pecos,  as  elsewhere, 
there  was  a  grand  ceremonial  reception,  which  an  Indian  a  little  later  pro- 
ceeded to  borleaaue,  playing  himself  the  part  of  bishop;  whereupon  to  punish 
Ilia  impious  conduct  a  l>ear  came  down  from  the  mountains  and  chewed  up 
liis  head  in  a  fatally  effective  manner.  On  the  return  the  season  was  so  wet 
tkai  water  was  found  even  in  the  Jomarda  del  Muerto. 

*  Mendoza  is  named  only  bv  P.  Serrano,  Informer  MS.,  2d6,  269,  writing  in 
*6l,  who  says  he  ceased  to  rule  in  Dec.  '60  or  Jan.  '61.  His  successor  m  a 
MS.  of  the  Pinart  coL  is  called  Francisco  Portilla.  Serrano,  276,  notes  the 
almost  complete  dispersion  of  mission  Ind.  of  the  £1  Paso  estab.  in  '60-1. 

*In  Aug.  '60  the  Comanches  made  a  raid  on  Taos,  and  attacking  the  people 
^ho  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  Villalpando,  killed  ul  the  men 
a«id  carried  off  50  women,  though  losing  49  of  their  own  force.  Gov.  Valle 
fj^ed  them  200  L  in  40  days,  out  accomplished  nothing.  Tamaron,  Vi«Ua, 
^^,  141.  The  sequel  is  told  in  a  letter  of  urrisola  to  the  bishop,  dated  Feb. 
^  '62,  in  Id.,  141-4.  In  Aug.  '61  the  Ind.  came  back  to  trade  as  if  nothing 
jiamual  h^d  occurred,  but  were  not  admitted.  They  returned  again  in  Dec. 
^  Urge  force  to  insist  on  the  privilege  of  trading,  even  offering  to  give  up  7 
w  their  captives.  Gov.  U.  with  80  men  hastened  to  Taos,  and  engaged  in 
^^pUcated  negotiations  and  wrangles  with  the  warlike  traders,  whose  inde- 
P^^nce  and  insolence  soon  resulted  in  a  fight,  with  the  result  as  given  in  my 
^^  During  the  battle,  however,  the  Yutas  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
'"ty  to  drive  off  1,000  horses  !  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  this 
'^port,  and  suspect  that  the  gov.  may  have  been  an  embuatero. 

^^pointment  March  5,  1761,  with  ordard  to  the  viceroy  to  put  0.  in  pos* 
Hist.  Aeiz.  and  N.  Mix.    17 
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this  second  rule  of  five  years  Don  Tomds  sent  a  party 
to  search  for  mines  in  the  San  Juan  and  Gunnison 
regions  of  what  was  later  Colorado,*  attended  to  the 
routine  duties  of  his  position,®  and  waged  legal  war- 
fare on  certain  Indians  accused  of  witchcraft  at  Abi- 
quiii,  the  whole  affair  presenting  a  striking  picture  of 
silly  superstition — on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards.^®  In 
1766  the  Marques  de  Rubf  visited  New  Mexico  in  his 
tour  as  inspector  of  frontier  presidios." 

Colonel  Pedro  Fermin  de  Mendinueta  succeeded 
Cachupin  as  governor  and  captain-general — being  the 
last  to  hold  the  latter  title — in  1767."     In  that  year 

session  of  the  office  without  delay,  *  con  pretexto  ni  motivo  aknino.'  On  Ang. 
30,  '62,  the  king  has  rec'd  viceroy's  report  of  Dec.  17,  '61,  wiui  copy  of  secret 
instructions  to  Gov.  C.  iV.  Mex.,  C6a.,  MS.,  56.  At  the  time  ot  Urrisola's 
Comanche  campaign  an  escort  of  22  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  £1  Paso  for  the 
new  gov.  Tamaron^  VisUa,  MS.,  141-4. 

^  Dominguez  and  Escalante,  Diario,  388-9, 409-10.  Ace.  to  this  printed  diary 
of  an  entrada  of  1776,  Juan  Maria  Rivera  visited  the  region  (about  the  junction 
of  the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre)  in  1761;  it  was  visited  by  a  party  sent  by 
Gov.  C,  and  the  name  of  La  Plata  given  to  a  sierra  and  river,  from  silver  dis- 
covered at  that  time;  and  perhaps  a  3d  visit  made  in  1776.  But  Femandet 
Duro,  HoUciaSf  139,  142,  who  consulted  a  MS.  copy  of  the  diary  in  the  Acad. 
Hist.,  makes  the  date  of  Kivera*s  tour  1765.  Dominguez  saw  Rivera's  demh 
tero. 

*  In  '62  some  50  citizens  of  Alburquerque  protest  their  inabiliinr  to  com- 
ply with  the  gov.'s  orders  to  keep  horses,  etc.,  in  readiness  for  Ind.  service; 
and  in  May  are  chided  by  the  gov.  for  their  lack  of  patriotism.  They  must 
obey  and  stop  selling  their  arms  and  animals  to  avoid  service.  In  1763,  40 
citizens  of  the  same  town  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  their  alcalde  mayor, 
Aut.  Vaca,  and  33  other  citizens  protested  that  V.  was  a  good  official,  though 
the  object  of  the  enmity  of  a  tew.  To  keep  the  peace  Mig.  Lucero  was 
appointed  temix)rarily  to  fill  the  office.     MSS.  of  Pinart  col. 

^^ Autos  contrxi  unos  Indios  Jenizaros  del  puehh  de  Abiquiu  sohre  ser  acuttadoB 
de  hechiceroa  male/icos  por  su  viinitftro  el  R.  P.  Fr.  Juan  Joseph  de  Toledo  y  el 
imlio  Juachinillo.  MS.  of  the  Pinart  col.  The  case  dated  in  1760-6,  but  the 
trial  was  chieflv  in  17G3.  One  effect  of  the  alleged  sorcery  was  a  sad  condi- 
tion of  the  paure's  stomach.  The  trial  was  before  the  ale.  mayor  of  La  Ca- 
fiada,  C4rlo3  Fernandez,  and  over  100  pp.  are  filled  with  testimony.  The  re- 
sult was  that  7  or  8  lud.  were  condemned  to  *  become  the  servants  *  of  certain 
Span,  families.  A  detachment  of  troops  was  sent  to  Abic^uiii  to  destroy  relict 
of  supposed  idolatrous  worship,  including  a  stone  with  hieroglyphics,  etc. 

"  Lafora  (Aicolds),  Viaye  del  imjeniero  a  Sta  Fi,  1766.  MS.  m  Pinart  coL 
L.  accompanied  Rubi  and  kept  tlie  diary,  which  contains  little  or  nothing 
of  interest  except  statistics  utilized  later.  L.  also  made  a  map,  which  bo  far 
as  I  know  is  not  extant. 

*^Morfi,  Desdrd^ncA^  MS.,  407,  writes  the  full  name  Lara  y  Mendinueta, 
and  calls  him  brigadier.  Davis  and  Prince  represent  him  as  ruling  also  in 
1759  and  1702,  and  Cachupin  in  1773,  all  of  which  must,  I  think,  l«  wrong. 
They  mention  the  fact  of  his  bemg  the  last  capt.-gen.;  and  certainly  no  one 
had  that  title  after  him;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  all  his  predecessora 
held  it,  and  I  have  seen  no  doc.  ia  which  he  uses  that  title.  M.  was  a  knight 
of  Santiago. 
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there  was  a  great  flood  at  Santa  F^  in  October,  the 
course  of  the  river  being  turned  into  the  Rio  Chi- 
quito  and  threatening  the  safety  of  the  public  build- 
ings.^    Against  this  ruler  and  his  successors  I  have 
found  no  complaints  from  the  missionaries.     In  1771 
he  announced  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Co- 
manches  on  the  3d  of  February;"  and  the  viceroy, 
replying  with  thanks,  called  for  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  the  province,  which  was  furnished 
in  March  1772.     Mendinueta  declared  that  the  force 
of  80  soldiers  at  Santa  F^  was  not  sufficient  to  protect 
so  broad  a  territory,  raided  by  savage  foes  from  every 
side.     True,  there  were  about   250  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  among  the  settlers,  besides  the  pueblo 
Indians;  but  these  were  poorly  supplied  with  weap- 
ons, and  could  not  leave  their  homes  unprotected  to 
engage  in  distant  campaigns.     The  governor's  pro- 
posed remedy  was  a  now  presidio  at  Taos,  and  an  en- 
forced law  requiring  the  Spaniards  to  live  in  compact 
pueblos  like  the  Indians. ^^ 

The  subject  of  northern  frontier  defences  received 
much  attention  in  these  years,  and  in  1772-3  the  new 
Teglamento   de  presidios  was    published.      The    only 
change  ordered  in  New  Mexico  proper  was  the  de- 
tachment of  thirty  soldiers  from  Santa  F^  to  join 
"thuty  citizen  auxiliaries  from  El  Paso,  forming  a  gar- 
xison  at  Robledo,  which  was  to  protect  the  route  up 
"the  river  and  serve  as  a  base  for  reestablishing  the 
Tuined    pueblos    of    Senecd,  Socorro,  Alamillo,   and 
Sevilleta.     For  the  protection  of  El  Paso  the  militia 
"Was   to    be    organized,  the    presidial  company  being 
transferred  to  Carrizal  on  the  frontier  of  Nueva  Viz- 

^Sta  Fi,  Inundaciones  de  1707.  MS.  of  Pinart  col.  The  gov.  in  decree  of 
^0^.  7th  orders  all  citizens  to  turn  out  by  list  under  certain  superintendents 
^  work  to  restore  the  river  to  its  original  bed.  Fran,  (iuerrero  was  alcahle 
"^^yor.  July  15,  '69,  orders  of  viceroy  to  gov.  M.  about  a  projected  cam- 
P^  against  the  Apaches.  MS.  in  Id. 

,  *  April  25,  71,  Gov.  M.  to  the  people,  announcing  the  treaty,  and  urg- 
^8  all  to  use  the  utmost  care  to  treat  the  Ind.  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
editions.  MS.  in  Pinart  col. 

**  March  26,  1772,  Gov.  M.  to  Viceroy  Bucareli,  in  Doc,  Hist.  Mex.,  3d 
•».,  iv.  720-3;  BonUia,  A^nUs,  MS.,  352-6. 
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caya.^^  Nothing  of  all  this  was  carried  into  effect,  ex- 
cept the  transfer  of  the  presidio — or  of  the  main  force, 
a  detachment  being  always  or  generally  stationed  at  El 
Paso — the  governor  very  properly  protesting  against 
the  division  of  the  force  at  Santa  F6,  and  some  con- 
venient excuse  being  always  ready  for  failure  to  or- 
ganize the  militia. 

The  conquest  or  conversion  of  the  Moquis  was  a 
matter  still  kept  in  view,  though  for  about  twenty 
years  no  practical  efforts  in  that  direction  are  recorded, 
down  to  1774-6,  when  the  project  was  revived  in  con- 
nection with  the  California  expeditions  from  Sonora. 
Captain  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  made  an  experimental 
or  exploring  trip  by  way  of  the  Gila  to  California  in 
1774;  and  it  was  desired  that  in  connection  with  his 
second  expedition  the  region  between  the  Gila  and 
Moqui  towns  should  be  explored.  This  region  had 
not  been  traversed  since  the  time  of  Coronado  in 
1540-3,  except  by  Onate,  whose  journey  was  practi- 
cally forgotten.  The  country  and  its  people  were 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  were  the  objects  of  much 
curiosity  and  theorizing.  To  find  a  way  to  Moqui 
was  deemed  important,  especially  as  it  was  proposed, 
if  possible,  to  occupy  the  Gila  valley  and  some  of  its 
branches. ^^     The    New    Mexican   friars   were   called 

^^  Presidios,  Reglamento  i  ItiMruccion  1773-3,  p.  11,  16-18,  118-22;  given 
also  in  whole  or  in  part  in  several  works.  See  Hist.  North  Mex.  St.,  i.  046,  668. 
The  Sta  Fe  presidio  as  reorganized  was  to  have  1  capt.  (the  gov. )  at  a  salary 
of  $4,000,  2  Lieut,  at  $700,  2  sergt.  at  $350,  6  corp.  at  $300,  and  68  sold,  at 
f2iK);  there  was  to  be  a  licut.-gov.  at  £1  Paso,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000,  and  the 
30  vecinos  auxiliaries  at  Robledo  were  to  receive  $15  per  month  for  10  years, 
to  be  armed  like  soldiers,  to  be  free  from  cuartcl  duty,  and  finally  to  have 
land -grants.  Bonilla,  Apuntes,  MS. ,  gives  some  particulars  about  the  non-eze> 
cution  of  the  reglamento  and  the  orders  following  it.  Antonio  Marfa  Daroca 
was  made  lieu t. -gov.,  but  died  soon  from  wounds  received  in  an  Apache  cam- 
pai^i;  and  was  succeeded  by  Manuel  Arrieta,  and  he  by  Narciso  Mufiiz. 

*^  Crespo  (Fran.  Ant.),  I /{forme  que  hizo  al  rirey  el  gobr.  de  Sonora  acerra  del 
ffescuWimicnfo  de  X.  Mex.  para  Mont'ercy,  in  ^V.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS.,  802-23. 
Tiie  detaiU  pertain  to  Ariz,  rather  than  N.  Mex.  The  writer  proposes  « 
branch  exped.,  after  Anza's  return  from  Cal.,  to  the  Colorado,  that  is,  from  the 
Mojave  region  to  Moqui  and  N.  Mex.     This  doc.  is  cited  under  a  different 
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upon  for  their  views,  and  Padre  Escalante  developed 
much  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  In  June  1775,  or 
possibly  1774,  he  spent  eight  days  in  the  Moqui  towns, 
trying  in  vain  to  reach  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cosninas 
beyond.  In  a  report  to  the  governor  he  gave  a  de- 
scription of  the  pueblos — where  he  found  7,494  souls, 
two  thirds  of  them  at  Oraibe,  in  seven  pueblos  on  three 
separate  mesas — ^and  his  ideas  of  what  should  be  done. 
He  earnestly  recommended — subsequently  writing  to 
his  superior  a  long  argument  in  support  of  his  position 
— that  the  Moquis  should  be  reduced  by  force  of  arms 
and  a  presidio  established  there.  The  Moquinos,  he 
said,  were  well  disposed,  but  their  chiefs  had  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  their  power,  not  only  keeping 
their  own  people  from  submission,  but  the  Cosninas  as 
well,  who  were  eager  to  be  Christians.  As  to  the 
routes,  Escalante  thought  from  what  he  could  learn 
by  Indian  reports  that  the  way  from  Terrenate  by 
the  Gila  and  thence  north  to  Zuni  would  not  be  very 
difficult;  that  the  central  route  from  the  Colorado  to 
Moqui  would  probably  be  found  impracticable;  but 
that  the  best  of  all  was  one  leading  from  Monterey 
eastward  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  Santa  F6.^^ 

Alas  for  the  good  padre's  geographic  theories!     In 
1776,  with  a  party  of  nine,  including  Padre  Francisco 
Atanasio  Dominguez,  he  attempted  to  reach  Monterey 
"from  Santa  F^  by  the  northern  route.     This  tour  be- 
longs mainly  to  the  annals  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  as 
recorded  in  other  volumes.     The  explorers  reached 
XTtah  Lake  and  thus  accomplished  results  that  should 
Biake  their  names  famous ;  but  fortunately — else  they 
^ould  not  have  Uved  to  tell  the  story — when  on  the 
approach  of  winter  provisions  became  scarce  and  the 

^Emxikaite  {Sihestre  Vein),  Ir^forme  y  Diario  de  la  Entrada  que  en  junto  de 
^5  km  en  iaprov.  de  Moqui.  MS.,  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  1022-57;  also  without 
*»«em/rf.,  951-84.  It  ib  dated  Oct.  28,  1776.  The  author  has  heard  of 
**>>•  white  men  in  the  west  before  the  founding  of  Monterey,  and  thus  iutro- 
jJJJ««  the  Northern  Mystery,  shipwrecked  Spaniards,  etc.  Garces,  Diario, 
•"^  alludes  to  a  similar  report — perhaps  the  same — written  by  Escalante 
2%.  18,  1775.  Encalnnte,  Carta  de '76  itohre  Mofjvi,  in  iV.  Mex.,  Doc.,  MS., 
*^10]3,  is  the  argument  alluded  to  in  my  text  to  prove  the  justice  and 
policy  of  using  force. 
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natives  ghowed  no  knowledge  of  Spaniards  in  the 
west,  lots  were  cast,  and  fate  decided  that  the  journey 
to  Monterey  should  be  postponed.  Accordingly,  they 
returned  south-eastward,  forded  the  Colorado,  came 
to  the  Moqui  towns,  and  returned  to  Santa  F6.  The 
Moquinos,  though  furnishing  food  and  shelter,  would 
not  receive  presents.  A  meeting  was  held  to  discuss 
submission,  but  while  willing  to  be  friends  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  people  proudly  refused  to  be  subjects 
or  Christians,  preferring  to  *go  with  the  majority' 
and  be  gentiles,  as  the  traditions  of  their  fathers 
directed  theiu.^^  Not  only  did  Escalante  fail  to 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  his  favorite  northern  route, 
but  earlier  in  the  same  year  the  central  one  was 
proved  to  be  practicable;  and  this,  so  far  as  the 
!Moqui  question  was  concerned,  was  the  only  result 
of  Anza's  California  expedition.  Padre  Francisco 
Garces,  leaving  Anza  at  the  Gila  junction,  went  up 
the  Colorado  to  the  Mojave  region  with  a  few  Indian 
servants,  and  after  making  important  explorations  in 
California  started  eastward  for  Moqui,  which  he 
reached  without  any  special  difficulty  in  July.  The 
Moquis,  however,  would  not  admit  him  to  their 
houses  or  receive  his  gifts,  cared  not  for  his  painting 
of  heaven  and  hell,  and  refused  to  kiss  the  image  of 
Christ.  After  passing  two  nights  in  the  court-yard 
he  wrote  a  letter  for  the  padre  at  Zmli,  return^  in 
sorrow  to  the  Yamajabs,  or  Mojaves,  and  went  down 
the  Colorado,  finding  his  way  to  Bac  in  September. 
His  was  a  wonderful  trip,  though  not  very  effective 
in  respect  of  Moqui  salvation.^ 

^^ Dominguez  and  EscalanU^  Diario  y  DerroterOflTJQ;  alao  incomplete  MS. 
copy  in  N.  Mex.,  Doc.,  1729-50;  ami  in  /(/.,  831-42,  a  letter  of  Dominffafii  in. 
'80,  giving  a  resume  of  tlie  trip.  See  also  HUt.  UUthBiai  HUt.  Colorado^  this 
8eri!;»,  with  map.  The  start  was  on  July  29th,  the  arrival  at  Moqui  Nov. 
IGth,  and  the  return  to  Sca  Fe  Jan.  3,  77.  Tlie  Coloiado  was  fordea  aboat 
on  the  Utah  and  Ariz,  line,  or  at  the  corner  of  the  four  territories. 

"'**'  Garces  (Francisco)^  Dlinn  y  D^rrotero  que  sijuid. .  .d  loa  puefUos  del  Moqmi 
de  A".  Mex.,  1776,  In  I) or.  I/Ut.  Mtx.,  2d  ser.,  i.  225  et  seq.,  the  Moqui  trip 
being  descrilwd  on  pp.  309-37.  For  some  additional  details,  see  chap.  xvi.  w 
this  vul.  on  Ariz,  history.  The  padre  visited  Oraibe,  or  Muca,  and  one  other 
pueblo,  and  he  gives  a  good  descrip.  of  the  towns  and  people.     Ue  found  a 
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It  was  in  1776  that  Lieutenant-colonel  Antonio 
Bonilla,  of  Coahuila,  embodied  in  a  formal  report,  not 
only  a  r^sum^  of  New  Mexico's  past  history,  but  his 
views  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  avert  impending 
ruin.  He  believed  that  as  a  frontier  outpost  among 
gentile  tribes  who  had  now  lost  all  the  fear  and  respect 
mspired  by  the  first  conquerors,  and  who  themselves 
used  fire-arms  and  horses,  the  holding  of  the  province 
had  an  importance  far  beyond  its  direct  value  as  a 
Spanish  possession,  since  if  it  were  lost  the  savage 
hordes  would  direct  their  whole  force  against  Nueva 
Vizcaya  and  Sonora.  Therefore  a  vigorous  warfare 
should  be  waged  by  veteran  troops  from  New  Mexico 
as  a  centre," 

It  was  also  in  1776-7  that  the  northern  provinces 
of  Mexico  were  organized  as  the  Provincias  Intemas, 
under  the  Caballero  de  Croix  as  comandante  general, 
independent  of  the  viceroy.  This  change  and  the  fol- 
lowing complications  of  the  military  and  civil  status 
of  the  various  districts  have  but  slight  direct  bearing 
on  New  Mexico,  simply  depriving  the  governor  of  his 
title  of  captain-general,  and  making  him  subordinate  at 
times  to  the  comandante  general  instead  of  the  vice- 
roy, and  they  cannot  be  properly  presented  here  in  the 

Znili  Ind.  who  could  speak  Spanish,  as  could  some  of  the  Moquis.  His  letter 
to  the  Zufti  padre  of  July  3d  is  copied  in  N.  Mez,,  Doc.,  MS.,  828-30.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Escalante  received  it  before  starting  on  his  northern 
trip.  In  Vemandet  Duro,  Not.,  141,  is  cited  a  letter.  Oarcds,  Exped,  de«(U 
Sta  Fi  d  Col.,  etc.,  in  the  Acad.  Hist. 

^^Boniila  {AnjUmio),  Apuntes  BuUdricos  sobre  d  N,  Afex.,  1776,  MS.  in  N. 
Mex,,  Doe,,  327-81;  also  as  a  preface  to  N.  Mex.,  CiduUu,  MS.  Besides  the 
sending  of  veteran  troops,  B.  recommends  as  necessary  measures  the  reforma- 
tion of  Span,  settlements  in  compact  form,  the  organization  of  the  militia,  a 
garrison  at  Robledo  without  reducing  the  Sta  F^  force,  the  execution  of  ex- 
isting orders  respecting  the  Paso  del  Norte  district,  aiid  more  careful  treat- 
ment of  the  Christian  Ind.,  perhaps  including  measures  of  secularization  to 
get  rid  of  the  friars.  B.  did  not  favor  the  presidio  at  Taos,  because  he 
thought  it  better  to  spend  money  at  present  on  active  measures  rather  than 
on  permanent  establishments. 


printed 

there  waa  a  fisht  with  the  Comanches  and  Apaches,  who  in  one  of  their 
nids  had  killed  11  persons,  and  who  now  lost  30  killed  and  40  horses.  The 
gov.  was  ordered  to  make  peace,  if  possible,  with  the  Comanches,  so  as  to  use 
them  agaiuBt  the  Apaches.  Arch,  Sta  Fi^  MS.;  M:SS.  in  Pinart  col. 
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space  at  my  command;  yet,  as  they  are  in  a  general 
sense  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  all  the  northern 
regions,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  annals  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya  and  Sonora  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  as 
compactly  presented  in  another  volume  of  this  series." 
Governor  Mendiuueta  retired  in  March  1778,  leav- 
ing Francisco  Trebol  Navarro  in  command  as  acting 
governor;^  but  before  the  end  of  the  year  a  successor 
came,  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Juan  Bautista 
de  Anza,  as  political  and  military  governor.**  Anza, 
whose  Califomian  expeditions  have  been  noticed,  was 
a  native  of  Sonora,  a  man  of  excellent  ability  and 
character,  and  of  wide  experience  in  Indian  warfare. 
He  seems  to  have  proved  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
Caballero  de  Croix's  high  esteem;  yet  with  all  his 
energy  he  effected  but  slight  change  for  the  better  in 
New  Mexican  affairs.  His  first  recorded  enterprise 
was  a  campaign  against  the  Comanches  with  a  force 
of  645  men,  including  85  soldiers  and  259  Indiana 
His  course  was  north  and  north-east  for  some  95 
leagues,  and  the  result  was  the  killing  of  Cuemo  Verde, 
the  famous  Comanche  chieftain,  with  four  of  his  lead- 
ing sub-chiefs,  his  high-priest,  his  eldest  son  and  heir, 
and  32  of  his  warriors.^ 

"See  Hist.  North  Mex,  States,  L  636-91. 

**  March  14,  78,  Oov.  Mendinaeta*s  instmc.  to  hia  successor.  MS.  in  th« 
Pinart  col.  Ind.  afifairs  and  care  of  the  presidio  horses  demand  chief  atten> 
tion.  'Pliere  is  no  use  in  pursuing  Ind.,  unless  there  is  a  possibility  of  catch« 
ing  them.  Pecos  and  Galisteo  as  frontier  posts  require  special  care.  Th« 
Yutas  have  been  at  peace,  and  pains  should  oe  taken  to  keep  them  so,  no  at- 
tention being  paid  to  petty  offences.  The  Navajos  are  at  peace,  but  are  said 
to  join  the  Gilefio  Apaches  in  raids.  No  peace  should  oe  made  with  the 
Apaches,  but  always  war.  The  Comanches  should  be  <lrawn  to  peace,  but 
never  trusted,  for  their  custom  is  to  be  at  peace  with  Taos  and  at  war  with 
other  parts.  In  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi^  MS.,  and  Pinart  col.  are  several  minor 
commun.  of  Croix  and  Kubio  to  the  gov.  on  details  of  Ind.  policy.  In  the 
same  year  P.  Elscalante  writes  very  sensibly  on  Teguayo,  which  is  the  Yuta 
country,  shown  by  ruins  and  pottery  to  have  been  once  the  home  of  pueblo 
Ind.,  the  stories  of  white  bearded  men  in  the  N.  w.  being  proven  false  by  E.*t 
late  trip;  also  on  Quivira,  which  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the  Panana^ 
or  Pawnee  villages.  Doc,  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  ser.,  iv.  124-6;  Femamdez  Duro,  ScL, 
146-7. 

^  Anza  was  appointed  in  June  77.  C^dulario,  MS.,  iii.  9.  The  date  of  hit 
arrival  does  not  appear;  but  he  signs  orders  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  79.  Arch.  Sta 
/V,  MS.  One  doc.  seems  to  show  him  in  com.  in  June  78.  Davis  and  Prince 
make  his  rule  begin  in  *80. 

^Anza  {Jttan  B.),  Diario  de  la  Expedicion  que  sale  d  procfjoor  amira  la  no* 
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Back  from  this  campaign,  Grovernor  Anza  gave  his 
attention  to  the  Moquis,  A  failure  of  crops  had  re- 
duced that  people  to  such  straits  that  the  time  was 
deemed  most  favorable  for  their  conversion,  even 
Christianity  being  perhaps  preferable  to  starvation. 
Many  of  them  were  said  to  have  abandoned  their 
towns  to  seek  food  in  the  mountains  and  among  the 
Navajos,  and  these  fugitives  were  reported  as  disposed 
to  submit,  though  the  others  still  preferred  death.  It 
was  feared  that  if  something  were  not  done  now  all 
the  Moquis  might  quit  pueblo  life  and  join  the  hostile 
gentiles.  Anza  wrote  repeatedly  to  Croix  on  the 
prospects,  enclosing  letters  from  the  padres,  and  ad- 
vising that  an  effort  should  be  made  either  to  establish 
missionaries  at  the  towns,  which  would  require  some 
additional  force,  or  to  induce  the  natives  to  migrate 
en  masse  and  settle  in  new  pueblos  nearer  the  Spanish 
centres."  In  reply,  the  comandante  general  did  not 
favor  the  use  of  force,  but  advised  that  Anza  on  some 
pretext,  as  of  an  Apache  campaign,  should  visit  the 
Moquis,  give  them  some  food,  and  persuade  them,  if 
possible,  to  settle  in  New  Mexico;  otherwise  the  foun- 
dation might  be  laid  for  future  conversion.  The  gov- 
ernor continued  his  efforts,  and  in  August  1780  a 
message  came  that  40  families  were  ready  to  migrate 
if  he  would  come  in  person  to  bring  them.  He  started 
in  September  with  padres  Fernandez  and  Garcia,  vis- 

ehn  Ccmancha,  1779,  MS.  In  N".  Mex.,  Doe.,  861-922,  preceded  by  Anza's 
letter  of  Nov.  Ut  and  Croix's  letter  of  thanks  Jan.  1,  *80.  The  campaign 
vat  in  Aug. -Sept.  79;  200  Yntas  and  Apaches  joined  the  army  as  allies  on 
the  way;  30  women  and  children  with  500  horses  were  captured.  Names  on 
the  way  and  return  above  Taos,  are  Paso  de  S.  Bartolome  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  15  L  fron^its  source,  Cienesa  de  S.  Luis,  Arroyo  de  S.  Gines,  Agua^e 
de  Yutas,  Rio  S.  Agustin,  Lomas  Perdidas,  Rio  Sta  Rosa,  Sierra  de  Almagre, 
Arr.  de  Oriato,  Rio  Dolores,  Rio  Culebra,  and  Rio  Ductil. 

^Moquif  ProMeneitu  tornados  d  conseruencia  de  los  avisos  comunicadosyor 
Ansa,  1779,  in  N,  Mex.,  Doc,,  MS.,  922-1022.  Letters  of  Anza  to  Croix,  Nov. 
Ist,  13th,  with  a  letter  of  P.  Andres  Garcia,  who  had  made  some  vain  efiforts  to 
find  the  Moqui  fugitives  among  the  Navajos;  also  £8calante's  letters,  already 
noticed,  and  Croix's  reply  of  I^c.  31st. 

In  connection  with  Anza's  operations,  Bernardo  Miera  y  Pacheco,  the  same 
who  had  tried  to  manufacture  cannon,  and  a  raeml)er  of  the  exploring  party 
of  Domin^uez  and  Escalante,  made  two  maps,  covering  all  the  settlements  of 
N.  Mex.  in  79,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Acad.  Hist,  at  Madrid,  but  which 
I  have  not  leen.  Fernandez  Dtiro,  Not.,  143. 
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iting  all  the  towns,  two  of  which  were  completely 
abandoned.  The  40  families  had  been  forced  by  hun- 
ger 15  days  ago  to  go  to  the  Navajo  country,  where 
the  men  had  been  killed  and  the  women  and  children 
seized  as  slaves.  Moqui  affairs  were  indeed  in  a  sad 
condition.  Escalante  m  1775  had  found  7,494  souls; 
now  there  were  but  798;  no  rain  had  fallen  in  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  deaths  had  numbered  6,698. 
Of  30,000  sheep  300  remained,  and  there  were  but 
five  horses  and  no  cattle.  Only  500  fanegas  of  maize 
and  beans  could  be  expected  from  the  coming  crop. 
Pestilence  had  aided  famine  in  the  deadly  work ;  raids 
from  the  Yutas  and  Navajos  had  never  ceased.  There 
were  those  who  believed  their  misfortunes  a  judgment 
for  their  treatment  of  Padre  Garcds  in  1776.  The 
chief  at  Oraibe  was  offered  a  load  of  provisions  to  re- 
lieve immediate  wants,  but  he  proudly  declined  the 
gift,  as  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in  return.  He  refused 
to  Usten  to  the  friars,  and  in  reply  to  Anza's  exhorta- 
tions declared  that  as  his  nation  was  apparently 
doomed  to  annihilation,  the  few  who  remained  were 
resolved  to  die  in  their  homes  and  in  their  o\^n  faith. 
Yet  his  subjects  were  free  to  go  and  become  Chris- 
tians if  they  chose  to  do  so;  and  finally  30  families 
were  induced  to  depart  with  the  Spaniards,  including 
the  chief  of  Gualpi.^^  I  find  no  record  as  to  what 
became  of  these  converts,  but  I  have  an  idea  that 
with  them  and  others,  a  Httle  later,  the  pueblo  of 
Moquino,  in  the  Laguna  region,  may  have  been 
founded. 

Not  only  among  the  Moquis  did  pestilence  rage, 
but  small-pox  carried  off  5,025  Indians  of  the  mission 
pueblos  in  1780-1 ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  loss  of 
population.  Governor  Anza,  by  consolidation,  reduced 
the  number  of  missions,  or  of  slnodos,  to  20,  a  change 
which  for  the  next  decade  provoked  much  protest  on 

^  A  nza^  Dinrio  de  la  expedicion  que  hace  d  la  provincia  de  Moqui,  1780,  Orig. 
MS.  in  the  Pinart  col.  The  start  was  on  Sept.  10th  from  SU  Fe,  Zufli  17th, 
Moqui  2(>-4th,  back  at  Sta  Fe  Oct.  Ist. 
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the  part  of  the  friars.*®  Pino,  followed  by  other 
authors,  gives  1783  as  the  date  of  a  long  effective 
treaty  with  tiie  Comanches ;  but  as  he  mentions  the 
defeat  of  Cuerno  Verde  in  the  same  connection,  this 
may  be  a  reference  to  an  earlier  event.^  In  1786 
Viceroy  Galvez,  in  his  instructions  to  General  Ugarte, 
introduced  a  new  Indian  policy  in  the  north,  a  policy 
of  extermination,  the  main  features  of  which  were  to 
be  unrelenting  warfare  on  all  tribes  to  secure  treaties, 
free  trade  aud  gifts  to  tribes  at  peace,  the  creation 
among  the  savages  of  needs  that  could  be  supplied  only 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  distribution  of  guns  and  powder 
of  inferior  quality,  the  liberal  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
to  demoralize  the  Apaches,  and  constant  efforts  to 
promote  a  war  of  extermination  between  the  different 
tribes.  Little  or  nothing  appears  respecting  the 
carrying-out  of  this  policy  in  New  Mexico;  but  the 
instructions  in  some  parts  had  special  reference  to 
that  province.** 

^  An2a*B  report  of  May  6,  *81.  Arch,  8ta  Fi,  MS.;  Rev^Oa  Oigedo,  Carta  de 
1793,  p.  443. 

^ PinOt  Exvotidon,  39,  43;  /</.,  yoUcias,  87-8;  Velasco,  Not.  Estid.  de  Son., 
262;  Davit*  El  Oringo,  82.  Yet  a  mention  of  the  campaign  appears  in  the 
Oaceta  de  Mex.,  i.  131-2.  It  may  be  that  a  treaty  was  mskde  in  '83  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victory  of  79.  Davis,  El  Gringo^  82-3,  also  describes  a  later 
battle  of  '85  with  the  Comanches  at  Rabbit  Elar,  the  Span,  leader  being  Lieut. 
Guerrero,  and  the  foe  being  so  effectually  defeated  that  they  sued  for  peace 
and  made  a  permanent  treaty.     I  have  found  no  original  record  of  this  affair. 

^  Instrucdonformada  en  virtitd  de  real  6rden,  1786.  See  also  Hixt.  North 
Uex.  St(Ue9^  i.  648.  The  N.  Mex.  troops  were  to  be  aided  by  settlers  and 
Ind. ;  movements  were  to  be  made,  when  possible,  in  conjunction  with  forces  of 
N.  Viz.  and  Sonora;  all  to  be  directed  by  the  gov. ;  hostilities  between  Apaches 
and  Navajoe  to  be  promoted;  the  peace  with  Yutas  to  be  scrupulously 
observed,  and  they  to  be  used  against  the  others;  also  peace  with  the  Jica- 
rillas;  Coma&che  offers  of  peace  at  Taos  not  to  be  rejected,  but  encouraged 
by  trade;  a  report  on  the  Moqui  condition  to  be  made.  Oct.  6th,  Gen.  Ugarte 
to  Anza,  will  devote  $6,000  a  year  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  Gileftos  and 
keeping  peace  with  the  Comanches,  Yutas,  and  Navajos.  Four  hundred 
horses  aud  a  large  amount  of  stores  were  sent  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year. 
A  salary  to  be  paid  the  Com.  chiefs  for  their  services.  Oct.  25th,  he  com- 
plains  that  certain  Navajos  aided  the  Gilefios  in  an  attack  on  Arizpe.  Jan. 
17,  1787,  Anza  says  that  gentle  measures  with  the  Moquis  have  been  successful 
aod  should  be  continued.  Over  200  are  content  in  their  new  homes.  June 
13,  1789,  Ugarte  orders  active  operations  against  the  Apaches  during  the  rest 
of  the  year,  with  Comanche  aid.  July  4th,  gov.  reports  a  campaign  in  May, 
iu  which  he  killed  6  Apaches.  Asainst  orders  he  has  consenteil  to  a  truce 
with  the  Apaches  at  Tecolote  wno  promise  well,  and  will  be  watched, 
MSS.  in  Pinart  coL  Navajos  reduced  to  peace  in  '88.  Escudero,  Not.  ^hih., 
227.    Ind.  of  N.   Mex.  at  peace  June  '88,  ace   to  viceroy's  report  Cavo. 
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Lieutenant-colonel  Manuel  Flon  came  from  Spain 
in  1785  with  a  commission  as  governor,  and  started 
for  New  Mexico;  but  there  are  no  indications  that  he 
ever  assumed  the  oflSce.*^  Anza's  successor  was  Fer- 
nando de  la  Concha,  who  arrived  after  the  middle  of 
1789,  and  ruled  for  a  full  term  of  five  yeara**  Concha 
was  succeeded  in  1794  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Fernando 
Chacon,  whose  rule  continued  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury and  later.**  For  the  last  years  of  the  period  I 
find  many  items  in  the  archives;  but  nearly  all  are  of 
so  trivial  and  unimportant  a  nature  that  they  are  not 
worth  reproduction.  They  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  all  the  tribes 
were  behaving  tolerably  well,  except  the  Apaches, 
against  whom  constant  warfare  was  waged,  with  re- 
sults not  clearly  shown  by  the  records." 

Evidently  not  much  had  been  effected  in  the  way 
of  general  reform;  for  in  the  last  decade  we  have  from 
the  pen  of  Padre  Juan  Agustin  Morfi,  not  one  of  the 

Trfs  SigJoSy  iii.  77.  About  *90  a  Comanche  chief,  Maya,  pat  his  son  at 
school  in  Sta  Fe  under  Lieut.  Troncoso.  The  son  hiter  became  chief  and  a 
firui  friend  of  tlie  Spans.  Pino,  Erpo.,  38. 

'^^Oomcz,  Diarioy  214-16;^rfA.  Cal.,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  MS.,  v.  181.  Flon'a 
wife  was  a  sister  of  the  vireina;  and  he  was  later  prominent  in  Mex. 

*'-' Aug.  10,  '89,  (ien.  Rengel  notifies  Anza  from  El  Paso  that  Concha  is  on 
the  way  to  succeed  him.  Arch.  Sta  Ft',  MS.  Davis  and  Prince  make  his  rule 
'88-93,  and  again  in  1800.     He  was  prob.  appointed  in  '88. 

*^  July  21,  1794,  Gen.  Nava  notified  the  lieut. -gov.  at  El  Paso  of  Chacon's 
appointment  and  coming.  A  rcfu  Sta  Fi,  MS. 

**In  May  1793  there  was  a  suspicious  meeting  of  the  Ind.  at  S.  Ildefonsov 
leading  to  some  arrests  and  long  investigations,  riothing  definite  was  proven, 
tliough  half  a  dozen  Ind.  were  flogged  or  condemned  to  several  months  in 
chains.  Arrh,  St  i  Fi,  MS.  Lieut.  Fran.  Javier  de  Uranga  is  named  as  lient.- 
gov.  at  El  Paso  in  1794.  Id.  In  Aug.  1795  Gen.  Nava  ordered  a  gen.  move- 
ment from  Chih.,  Coahuila,  and  N.  Mex.  against  the  Ai>ache8,  to  be  made  in 
Sept. -Nov.  and  again  in  the  spring;  no  gawiultn  to  be  spared.  MS.  of  Pinart 
col.  In  July  1795  Gov.  Chacon  reports  the  Navajos  as  friendly  to  Span., 
foes  to  the  Apaches,  occupied  in  agric. ,  fond  of  wearing  jewelry  and  spewing 
Span. — yet  a  spy  is  always  kept  among  them  to  watch  and  report  their  plana. 
Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  In  Au^.  Gen.  Nava  complains  that  of  five  Ind.  killed 
the  ears  were  not  brought  m  as  proofs,  *  que  e.)  la  prictica  que  se  observa  ea 
esta  provincia.'  Id.  Lieut.  Ca&uelas  sent  with  160  men  against  Apaches,  who 
had  raided  Alburquerque.  Id.  In  '96  the  ^ov.'s  inspection  of  Abiquiti  and 
Sandfa  is  preserved,  mere  formality,  nothing  of  importance.  Id,  In  May 
1800  the  gov.  and  500  men  ma<le  a  campaign  against  tne  Apaches  Navajos  (?), 
20  chiefs  appearing  to  make  peace,  giving  up  28  animals.  Another  exped.  of 
Lieut.  Jose  Manrique  with  2o0  men  to  the  sierras  of  S.  Mateo  and  Magdalen* 
recovered  two  animals.  Gen.  Nava  in  July  complains  that  so  little  has  been 
effected.  MS.  of  Pinart  coL 
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New  Mexican  friars,  an  able  presentment  of  the  coun- 
try's ills  similar  to  those  alluded  to  by  earlier  writers. 
Chief  among  the  evils  to  be  remedied  were  the  lack 
of  order  in  Spanish  settlements,  the  houses  being 
»^ttered,  and  .  the  settlers  beyond  the  reach  of  law 
and  religion,  besides  being  exposed  to  Indian  raids ;  a 
Ticious  system  of  trade,  and  absence  of  money,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  presently;  the  free  admission  of 
Spaniards  and  coMas  to  live  in  the  Indian  pueblos, 
these  penniless  intruders  generally  succeeding  in  mak- 
ing the  industrious  native  proprietors  practically  slaves 
through  debt,  or  in  driving  them  away  to  live  among 
the  gentileSy  the  remedy  being  to  forbid  the  Spaniards 
to  live  in  the  pueblos  or  own  property  in  them  except 
by  marriage;"  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  alcaldes 
mayores,  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter; 
and  finally  the  unsettled  and  unfortunate  status  of 
the  Genizaros,  or  rescued  Indian  captives.^ 

Before  1750,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
the  padres  were  charged  by  secular  and  ecclesiastic 
authorities  with  culpable  neglect  of  their  duties  as 
missionaries,  notably  in  their  failure  to  acquire  the 
native  languages,  or  to  speak  Spanish  to  the  Indians, 
the  result  being  that  their  preaching  and  religious  in- 
struction had  no  real  effect,  that  the  neophytes  were 
Christians  only  in  name,  and  that  confession  of  sins 
through  interpreters  was  generally  postponed  until 
the  approach  of  death.     While  this  matter  did  not  in 
this  half-century  assume  a  controversial  aspect,  yet 
the  charges  are  sustained  by  such  evidence  as  exists. 
Bishop  Tamaron  in  his  visit  of  1760  had  occasion  at 
^ny  points  to  administer  severe  reproof;  and   the 

"^A  mulatto  felt  insulted  because  a  pueblo  Ind.  wished  to  marry  his 
^^*^ter!  This  absurd  pride  of  the  castas  and  their  assumed  superiority 
^er  the  natives  should  be  discouraged.  Ind.  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  or 
'^^^^itgage  their  lands.     The  laws  on  these  matters  are  not  observed. 

^Moffi  {Juan  Agtuthi)^  Dendrdenes  que  se  admerten  en  el  N.  Mex,  y  medio8 
^  9ejmgan  oporiunoe  para  mejorar  *a  constUudon  ( 1 792).  MS.  in  N.  Mex. ,  Doc. , 
^1450.  P.  Morfi  declares  that  the  New  Mexicans  are  much  worse  off  than 
P^ore  the  coming  of  the  Span,  or  than  the  Moquis  who  have  retained  their 
ttdflpeodenoe. 
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friars,  while  making  various  excuses  for  their  remiss- 
ness, denying  some  of  its  worst  results,  and  even 
promising  reforms,  did  not  claim  the  ability  to  com- 
municate with  their  neophytes,  except  through  inter- 
preters. Charges  of  neglect  in  other  matters,  of 
oppressing  the  natives,  of  being  frequently  absent 
from  their  posts,  and  of  undue  fondness  for  trade  are 
not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  this  period.*^ 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  New  Mexican  missions 
were  radically  different  from  the  Californian  estab- 
lishments of  later  years.  Practically,  except  in  being 
subject  to  their  provincial  and  paid  by  the  king,  in- 
stead of  being  under  the  bishop  and  supported  by 
parochial  fees,  these  friars  were  mere  parish  priests  in 
charge  of  Indian  pueblos.  There  were  no  mission 
estates,  no  temporalities  managed  by  the  padres,  and 
except  in  petty  matters  of  religious  observance  the 
latter  had  no  authority  over  the  neophytes.  At  each 
pueblo  the  padre  had  a  church,  where  he  preached, 
and  taught,  and  said  mass.  With  the  performance  of 
these  routine  duties,  c.nd  of  those  connected  with  bap- 
tism, marriage,  and  burials,  he  was  generally  content. 
The  Indians,  for  the  most  part  willingly,  tilled  a  little 
piece  of  land  for  him,  furnishing  also  a  few  servants 
from  week  to  week  for  his  household  service  and  that 
of  the  church.  He  was  in  most  instances  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  a  friend  of  his  Indians,  spending  much 
of  his  salary  on  them  or  on  the  church.  If  sometimes 
reproved  by  conscience  for  having  lost  something  of 
the  true  Franciscan  spirit,  he  redoubled  his  zeal  in 
petty  parish  duties  for  a  time,  bethought  him  of  ad- 

'^  Tamaron^  Vutii/i,  MS.,  passim.  The  bishop  offered  to  print  cor{feskmario$ 
in  native  lang.  if  the  friars  would  write  them.  Some  promises  were  made, 
and  some  later  corresp.  had,  but  nothing  effected  down  to  1763.  Nov.  13, 
1764,  the  viceroy  orders  Gov.  Cachupin  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ind.  learn  Span., 
and  that  the  padres  attend  zealously  to  their  duties.  Recent  reports  mdi> 
cated  that  the  friars  were  not  careful  enough  to  destroy  idols  and  heathen 
temples,  or  to  stuily  the  native  character.  MS.  of  Pinart  col.  Bonilla, 
Apunte.s,  MS.,  368-9,  in  1776  advises  a  careful  investigation  of  the  friars' 
treatment  of  Ind.,  witli  a  view  to  learn  if  the  missions  should  not  be  secular- 
ized. In  1784  (rov.  Atiza  was  ordered  to  see  to  it  that  the  Ind.  were  pro- 
tected in  all  their  rights.  Arc/i.  SU  /V,  MS. 
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verse  circumstances  and  of  the  'custumbre  del  pafe/ 
and  relapsed  into  the  customary  inertia.  If  reproved 
by  the  governor  or  bishop  or  provincial— for  even  the 
latter  occasionally  complained  that  the  New  Mexican 
friars  were  beyond  his  control— he  had  stored  up  in 
his  memory  no  end  of  plausible  excuses  and  counter- 
charges. The  Indians  were  in  no  sense  Christians, 
but  they  liked  the  padres  in  comparison  with  other 
Spaniards,  and  were  willing  to  comply  with  certain 
harmless  church  formalities,  which  they  neither  under- 
stood nor  cared  to  understand.  They  had  lost  all 
hope  of  successful  revolt,  but  were  devotedly  attached 
to  their  homes  and  their  ancestral  ways  of  pueblo  life; 
dreaded  apostasy,  because  it  involved  a  precarious 
existence  among  hostile  tribes  of  savages ;  and  thus,  as 
a  choice  of  evils,  they  lived  and  died  as  nominal  Chris- 
tians and  Spanish  subjects,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
slaves.** 

•*  Trigo  {Manuel  de  8.  J.  N.),  Ii\forme  wbrt  las  Mieiones  del  N.  Mex.,  1754t 
MS.,  in  N,  Mex,  Doc.,  283-326,  is  devoted  mainly  to  unimportant  descrip. 
matter  on  each  mission,  with  particular  ref.  to  the  personal  service  rendered 
by  the  Ind.  to  the  padres  instead  of  ohvencioneSf  fees,  or  taxes.  Many  details 
of  the  mission  routme  are  found  in  Ruiz  {Joaquin  de  J. ),  Oobiemo  de  hs  Mi- 
stones,  mS,  MS.,  in  N,  Mex.,  Doc.,  1059-76;  and  also  in  Serrano,  Informe,  of 
'61.  Humboldt,  Ess.  PoL,  305-6,  gives  some  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  N.  Mex.  missions.  Davis,  Span.  Conq.,  416,  notes  a  decree  of  the  audien- 
cia  of  Mex  in  '81,  prohibiting  the  Ind.  from  selling  or  otherwise  disposing  of 
their  lands.  IlzarDe,  Ir\foTme  dei  P,  Provincial,  1787,  MS.,  in  Pinart  col., 
complains  somewhat  of  the  difficulty  of  setting  reports  from  the  N.  Mex. 
friars,  but  praises  the  efficiency  with  which  they  perform  their  duties  as  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers.  At  Sta  F6  the  padre  was  supported  by  fees,  elsewhere 
by  the  sinodos  of  $330  per  year.  I.  says  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  mis- 
sions or  of  salaries  is  a  wrong  to  the  friars,  and  interferes  considerably  with 
mission  discipline.  His  complaints  are  more  strongly  urged  in  his  Estado  of 
1788;  and  the  bishop,  Durango,  Informe  del  Obispo  sobre  Misiones,  1789,  MS. 
of  Pinart  qoL,  declares  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  satisfactory  reports  from 
the  N.  Mex.  custodio.  Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo,  in  his  Carta  de  1793,  443,  etc., 
gives  much  information  on  the  condition  and  management  of  the  missions. 
The  pueblo  is  ruled  in  local  matters  by  a  native  gov.,  or  alcalde,  war  captain, 
and  various  subordinates  elected  each  year  under  the  supervision  of  the 
alcalde  mayor,  with  approval  of  the  gov.  These  officials  also  render  aid 
against  the  gentile  foe.  In  internal  affairs  they  often  act  arbitrarily.  There 
is  no  community  propertv  or  formal  distribution  of  lands,  each  fam.  regarding 
as  its  own  the  land  held  by  its  ancestors,  cultivating  it  ace.  to  needs  or  fancies; 
yet  as  the  pueblo  lands  are  the  best,  the  lad.  got  a  living  more  easily  than  the 
Span.,  the  latter  having  sometimes  to  rent  land  of  the  Ind.,  or  even  to  work 
for  them  in  bad  years.  Good  crops  and  much  live-stock.  The  Ind.  do  not 
generally  dress  in  Span,  style  or  spjak  Spanish,  though  many  of  tliem  under- 
stand it.  They  hunt  deer  and  buffalo,  or  barter  for  them  with  the  gentiles. 
No  brotherhooids  or  cqfradias;  churches  generally  in  a  state  of  decadence; 
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Countercharges  of  the  friars  against  the  governors 
and  alcaldes  mayores,  as  embodied  in  Padre  Delgado's 
letter  of  1750,  were  repeated  in  this  period,  especially 
in  an  exhaustive  report  of  the  provincial.  Padre  Pedro 
Serrano,  in  1761,  which  included  long  quotations  from 
a  letter  of  Padre  Varo,  the  custodio,  and  from  state- 
ments of  other  friars.  The  last  governors,  Cachupin, 
Marin  del  Valle,  and  Mendoza,  are  represented  as  the 
worst,  but  all  as  speculating  tyrants,  without  skill  or 
experience  in  matters  of  Indian  warfare  or  government, 
habitually  sending  to  Mexico  reports  of  campaigns 
never  performed,  bent  only  on  enriching  themselves, 
treating  the  pueblo  Indians  most  inhumanly  as  slaves, 
using  their  women  and  all  female  captives  for  the 
gratification  of  their  lusts,  cheating  the  gentiles,  and 
by  outrageous  treatment  keeping  alive  their  hostility. 
The  alcaldes  are  mere  tools  or  accomplices  of  the  gov- 
ernors, and  jueces  de  residencia  are  also  in  the  ring  of 
oppressors.  The  Indians  are  the  chief  victims  of  these 
rascals;  but  the  Spanish  settlers  are  hardly  less  unfor- 
tunate, and  even  the  soldiers  are  cheated  out  of  half 
their  pay.  The  padres  are  the  objects  of  hatred,  and 
if  they  open  their  mouths  in  protest  are  by  perjured 
and  suborned  testimony  made  the  victims  of  outra- 
geous calumnies,  their  reports  to  Mexico  being  inter- 
cepted on  the  way.  The  partisan  bitterness  and 
prejudice  of  the  writers,  with  their  allusions  to  offences, 
terrible  only  in  the  eyes  of  friars,  and  the  sicken- 
ing cant  and  priestly  verbiage  in  which  they  clothe 
their  charges,  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  accusa- 
tions are  too  sweeping,  and  often  grossly  over-colored; 
yet  enough  of  candor  and  honest  evidence  remains  to 

Ind.  ignorant  of  the  faith.  The  child  is  baptized,  but  does  not  keep  his  bap- 
tismal name;  he  attends  doctrina  from  the  age  of  6  or  7  years,  but  soon  for- 
gets after  marriage  the  little  he  has  learned,  and  dies  for  the  most  part  like 
the  pagans.  The  Span,  are  but  little  better.  The  Arch,  8ta  Fi,  MS.,  contains 
records  of  various  formal  inspections  of  the  missions  by  the  gov.,  who  finds 
affairs  in  tolerable  condition,  though  the  Ind.  are  much  too  fond  of  their  old 
ways.  Gov.  Chacon,  in  his  report  of  '99,  says  each  pueblo  has  1  league  of 
land  assigned,  though  at  some  pueblos  more  is  cultivated.  We  have  seea, 
however,  that  in  the  preceding  century  4  sq.  I.  had  been  aasigued  to  some  ol 
the  pueblos. 
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justify  the  conclusion  that  New  Mexican  affairs  were 
in  a  sad  plight,  and  that  the  pueblo  Indians  were  little 
better  than  slaves.  With  all  their  shortcomings,  the 
padres  were  better  men  than  their  enemies.  After 
1761  not  much  is  heard  against  the  governors,  though 
the  friars  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  reappointment 
of  Cachupin.  Probably  there  were  reforms  in  some 
directions  under  the  later  rulers;  but  if  we  may  credit 
Padre  Morfi's  statements,  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
was  but  slightly  bettered,  since  the  alcaldes  mayores, 
through  the  creation  of  debts,  a  vicious  commercial 
system,  and  various  abuses  of  their  official  authority, 
still  kept  the  natives  in  their  power  as  before.' 


30 


^Serrano  {Pedro),  I^fvrmt  del  P.  Provindnl  sohre  Ioh  males  de  N.  Mex., 
I7C1,  MS.,  in  y.  Alex.,  Doc,,  173-283,  addressed  to  the  viceroy  and  founded 
On  various  reports  in  the  archives.     One  of  these  reports  is  Leztiun  {Juan  Samt), 
•A'olid'ts  larnenO^des  araecUicu  en  In  A'.  Alex.^  y  airasos  que  coda  dia  se  expert- 
ntemtfin  asi  en  lo  e^jpiritual  como  en  lo  temporal,  1760,  MS.  in  /(/.,  128-73.     A 
•oinewhat  more  temperate  and  later  statement  of  the  case  is  Morfi  {Juan 
^tjwttin),  DeAiii-denejt  que.  se  advierten  en  el  A^  Mex.,  1792,  MS.  in  Id.,  381-450. 
I  give  a  few  details  of  the  accusations,  but  liave  no  space  for  most.     Eighty 
p%ilrc8  have  lo:it  their  lives  in  N.  Mex. ;  yet,  by  the  governor  s  fault,  little  has 
0«.*n  accomrdishetL    Ac  Zufii  4,000  Ind.  live  without  religion,  the  single  padre 
Expecting  death,  and  the  gov.  refuses  au  escort.     The  gov.  and  his  friends 
iiitermpt  padres  during  divine  service,  declaring  the  king  to  be  the  pope's 
equal,  entoriug|  church  on  horsel^ck  after  accused  persons  or  even  Iriars, 
often  threatening  to  put  padres  in  chains.     In  '50  the  gov.  forbade  the  issu- 
ance of  any  certificates  to  iriars,  so  that  they  can  send  no  reports;  before  that 
^ma  rejKirti  were  doubtless  stolen  on  the  way,  except  a  few  sent  by  returning 
pa<lre8.     The  gov.  ha<l  threatened  to  turn  out  all  the  padres  and  substitute 
Jesuits  or  Franciscans  of  Zacatecas.     The  gov.  collects  all  the  wool  he  can, 
And  divider  it  among  the  pueblos  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  Ind.  have 
V)  transport  the  pro<luct  to  Sta  Fe.     All  agric.  work,  shelluig  and  grinding 
oom,  buiMing,  tending  stock,  etc.,  must  be  done  by  the  Ind.  without  pay; 
and  tbc  slight  pro<luct  of  his  own  ^ebls  must  be  sold  on  credit,  to  be  paid  for 
«t  half-price  in  gimcracks.     Tlie  cream  of  all  Ixirter  with  the  gentiles  is  taken 
by  the  gov.,  and  the  people  have  to  live  on  what  is  left.     CJirl  captives  are 
rwold  after  a  time,  with  the  recommendation,  '  que  ya  estan  bucnas;    the  bcot- 
looking  women  are  selected  for  service  at  the  pihicio,  and  usually  return   to 
^r  pueblo  enceinte.     Many  Ind.  refuse  to  marry  because  ashamed  of  their 
*ive8  having  children  oSi  light  color.     When  anything  is  accomplished  against 
the  gentiles  it  ia  by  vecinos,  not  the  soldiers.     Militiamen  are  soh-cteil,  n<^t  for 
^'wlii'iry  tervice,  but  as  cheap  servants  of  the  gov.     Once  the  gov.  sobl  all  the 
pWiltr  antl  Ijft  the  militici  without  any.     The  artillery  at  Oalisteo  was  dij- 
•"JJ^uted,  and  the  iron  made  into  implements  for  tra<le  with  the  Ind.     Morti 
*^  ^i  that  the  alcaldes  mayores  are  r.irely  of  Span,  blood,  tlie  mo  ;t  ignorant 
j®*'  vicious  of  all  the  inhabitants.     They  rarely  visit  the  towns  under  their 
^^'ge,  requiring  all  they  need  to  be  brought  to  them.     They  ar.»  the  only 
^^  who  trule  ^nth  the  pueblo  Ind.,  an<l  get  all  their  ])roperty  for  littL*  or 
nothing     Yew  girU  escape  infamy.     T!ie  worst  of  the  fianti  havo  b^en  C'le- 
JJ^nte(;uti<?rrez,  Fran.  Trebol  (once  acting  gov.),  Bidta.sar  Vaoa,  Pe<lro  Pino, 
^*rio  Montoya,  Manuel  Vigil,  Cris.  Vigil,  and  Jos«5  Mig.  de  la  Peila.     J/ar- 
Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mex.    18 
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The  population  of  pueblo  Indians  decreased  by 
about  2,400  during  these  50  years,  local  particulars 
and  approximately  exact  figures  being  presented  in 
the  final  note  of  this  chapter.  Of  mission  history 
proper  in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  in  other 
connections,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  In  1767  the 
four  establishments  of  Santa  Fd,  La  Cafiada,  Albur-  • 
querque,  and  El  Paso  were  ordered  to  be  put  under 
secular  curates,  and  this  was  perhaps  done,  though 
later  records  seem  to  indicate  that  friars  were  still 
stationed  at  those  places.  The  founding  of  a  mission- 
ary college  was  ordered  by  the  king  and  pope  in 
1777-9,  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1780-1,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  number  of  missions  was  reduced 
by  consolidation  in  1782,  Jemes,  Santa  Ana,  Acoma, 
Nambd,  Tesuque,  Pecos,  San  Felipe,  and  San  Ilde- 
fonso  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  visitas,  a 
saving  of  about  $4,000  in  sinodos  being  thus  effected. 
The  friars  were  naturally  displeased,  and  down  to  the 
end  of  the  century  were  constant  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  an  increase  of  missionaries,  or  of  salaries,  or 
the  privilege  of  collecting  parochial  taxes,  but  without 
success.  In  addition  to  some  references  and  particu- 
lars of  these  and  other  matters,  I  give  in  the  ap- 
pended note  a  list  of  friars  serving  in  1751-1800, 
including  all  the  names  I  have  found  in  the  various 
documents  consulted,  but  doubtless  far  from  being 
complete."*^ 

timz  {Damian),  Cartn  al  P.  Morfi,  1793,  MS.,  in  N.  Mac.,  Doc.,  450-^,  con- 
tains many  of  the  items  on  which  Modi's  report  rests,  and  also  considcrmUle 
information  on  minerals,  etc.,  of  the  province. 

*^  Santiago  Roybal  was  still  vicar  and  juez  ocles.  in  '56,  and  apparenUy  in 
'GO.  MS.  of  Pinart  col. ;  Tamaron  VUntti,  MS.  Ace.  to  an  article  m  the  Soc, 
M(j:  fffotj.,  Bolelin,  2da  ep.,  i.  571-2,  tlie  6  doctrinas  of  the  Kl  Paso  district 
were  secularized  in  '56,  but  the  curates  were  replaced  by  friars  again  in  71- 
The  secularization  orders  of  '67  for  the  3  villas  and  £1  Paso  appear  in  original 


royal  order  ot  June  .iU,  //,  ami  a  pope 
ary  college.  He  says  a  convent  was  built  an<l  lands  were  assigned,  but  noth- 
ing more  done  down  to  1812.  Croix  in  77  or  78  asked  the  kins  to  employ 
Zucatecan  friars  in  N.  Mex.,  ace.  to  the  bishop's  atatement  of  91.  Mb.  of 
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New  Mexican  industries  were  agriculture,  stock- 
raising,  and  barter.  There  was  no  mining,  though 
occasional  indications  of  mineral  wealth  were  found. 
Manufactures,  beyond  the  preparation  of  skins  for 
home  use  or  a  southern  market,  the  weaving  of  cot- 
ton in  small  quantities  at  a  few  pueblos,  and  the 
making  of  pottery  at  others,  were  confined  to  the 
fabrication  of  coarse  woollen  blankets  by  the  pueblo 
Indians.     Agricultural  products,  chiefly  from  irrigated 

Pinart  coL  In  '81  Gov.  Anza  by  Croix's  onler  distributed  to  the  other  cstab. 
the  sacred  vessels,  etc.,  that  had  been  provided  for  the  Navajo  missions. 
Arch,  Sta  Fi^  MS.  Revilla  Gigedo,  Carta  de  *9,S,  p.  443,  gives  most  particu- 
lars about  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  padres  with  the  reduction  of  missions 
for  '82;  but  in  the  Arch.  Sta  Fi^  MS.,  is  a  record  of  troubles  at  Sta  Clara  and 
S.  ndefonso,  where  the  padre  objected  to  serving  both  places  because  the  river 
flowinff  between  them  was  often  not  fordablc,  and  because  8to  Domingo  and 
Cochiti,  though  nearer  together  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  had  not 
been  united,  on  account  of  the  gov.*s  unfair  favoritism  to  the  pailre  there. 
There  was  more  controversy  in  '86.  1790,  petition  for  a  vicario  castrense  and 
juez  ecles.  in  N.  Mex.  Id.  In  '91  there  was  an  order  for  an  examin.  of  all 
doctrineros  for  the  position  of  curate;  but  the  bishop  writes  that  in  N.  Mex. 
there  are  no  examiners  but  the  padres  to  be  examined;  besides,  the  order  is 
contrary  to  law.  MS.  of  Pinart  col. 

Alphabetical  list  of  friars  serving  in  N.  Mex.  in  1750-1800:  PP.  Manuel 
Isidoro  Abadiano  before  '61.  Rafael  Bcnavides  at  ZuAi  '88.  Bias  Benitez  at 
Alburquerque  '8S.  Juan  Bermejo  Nuflez,  chaplain  at  Sta  Fe  and  cust.  from 
'82.  (Andres  B.  before  '61  and  Jose  B.  at  Auiquiti  in  '88  may  be  dififerent 
men. )  Cayetano  Jos^  Ign.  Bcmal  at  Isleta  '82,  at  Sencctl  '88.  Josd  Bilchis 
at  Taos  '88.  Francisco  Bueno  at  Cafiada  '88.  Fran,  de  BUrgos  at  Sandia  '88. 
(Manuel  de  B.  of  '65-70,  perhaps  the  same.)  Ant.  Caballero  at  Cochiti  '82, 
Albarquerque  '88.  Cris.  Calvo  before  '61.  Ant.  Campos  at  El  Paso  '88. 
Jacobo  Castro,  custodio  '55.  Ant.  Oenizo  at  Cochiti  ^.  Jos6  Corral  at 
Laguna  *88.  Patricio  Cuellar  '65-70.  Fran.  Javier  Ddvila  at  Picuries  '82. 
Fran.  Atanaaio  Dominffucz,  visitador  70-6,  at  Cia  '88.  Fran.  Dueflas  at  Sta 
Clara  *88.  Silvestre  Velez  Escalante  at  Zufli  '74-8.  Ign.  Estarrona  bof<»re 
'61.  Sebastian  Fernandez  *80,  at  Cochiti  '88.  Tom^  Salv.  Fernandez  at 
Acoma  '82.  Ant.  Galfarzozo  at  Sta  Fe  '88.  Andres  Garcia  '65-70,  at  Zufli 
79-80.  (Angel  Garcia  perhaps  the  same. )  Fernando  Ant.  Gomez,  see.  '75. 
Ramon  Ant.  Gonzalez  at  Sta  Clara  '82,  at  S.  Juan  '88.  Anibrosio  (Uierra 
at  Pujuaque  '88.  Juan  Jos^  Hernandez  before  '61.  Hezio,  see  'Osio.' 
Agustin  Aiit.  Iniestra  '(>5-70.  Juan  Jose  Inojosa,  cust.  71.  Joaquin  Jerez. 
Jm^  Junguera  at  8.  Juan  '62.  Diego  MuQoz  Jurado  at  Abiquitl'  82,  at  Sta 
Clara  '88.  Juan  Labora  before  '61.  Gabriel  Lago  at  Pujuaque  '88.  Juan 
Sana  de  Lezaun  '61.  Fran.  Marifio.  Dan.  Martinez  at  Zufli  and  El  Paso 
before  *92.  Jos^  Medrano  at  Sio  Domingo  '82.  Juan  Miguel  Mencliero 
'52-71.  Diego  Mufloz  at  Picuries  '88.  Tomds  Murciano.  Fran.  Ojjio  at  Sta 
F4  '82,  Taos  '88,  custodio  '98.  Juan  Jose  Oronzo  from  '32,  at  I^guna  '60 
(called  also  Orontaro).  Jose  Paez  before  '61.  Jose  Palacios  at  Lag\ina  '82. 
Pedro  Ign.  Pino  at  Acoma  '60.  Jose  Prado  El  Paso  dist.  '88.  Gabriel 
Quintana  '65-70.  Manuel  Rojo  at  Alburqucn^uc  '00.  Joaquin  Ro<lriguez. 
Mariano  Rosete  at  Isleta  '88.  Fran.  Sanchez  before  '61.  Santiago  Fernan- 
dez de  la  Sierra  at  Sta  Clara  and  S.  Juan  '82-8.  Juan  Jose  'lolodo  at  Abiquid 
*60-6.  Mariano  Ro<lriguez  de  la  Torre  '55-70,  vice-cust.  '70-1,  '76,  cust 
75.  Manuel  de  S.  Juan  N.  Trigo,  vice-cust.  '51-61.  Tomi^j  Valencia  at 
8.  Felipe  '60.     Manuel  Vega  at  Zufli  '88. 
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lands,  were  maize,  wheat,  and  beans  in  the  north,  or 
New  Mexico  proper,  with  a  little  cotton,  fruits  for 
home  consumption,  and  an  inferior  species  of  tobacco 
known  as  punche;  while  the  southern  district  of  El 
Paso  was  famous  for  its  fruit  orchards,  vineyards, 
wine,  and  aguardiente.  Of  live-stock,  sheep  formed 
the  chief  element,  these  animals  being  raised  in  large 
immbers,  both  for  their  wool  and  meat,  though  there 
are  no  reliable  statistics  extant.  Horses  and  cattle 
wore  also  raised,  but  the  former  were  always  scarce 
in  the  province  on  account  of  the  numbers  sold  to 
and  stolen  by  the  wild  Indians.  I  find  no  definite 
indications  that  cattle  were  raised  to  any  great  extent 
for  their  hides  and  tallow. 

But  all  was  subordinate  to  the  commercial  indus- 
try,*^ and  all  trade  was  cambalachey  or  barter.     Each 

*'  Nov.  *54,  Gov.  Valle  orders  that  the  price  of  a  horse  be  fixed  at  12  to 
15  skiua;  or  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  weighing  10  arrobas  for  2  pack-horses,  or 
an  iron  knife  for  a  skin.  Arch.  i:>Ui  Fe^  M8.  r^o  mares,  mules,  asses,  or  offens- 
ive weapons  to  be  sold  the  Ind.  Id.  Bishop  Tamaron,  VittUcL,  MS.,  99-100, 
151,  gives  some  account  of  the  annual  caravans,  and  notes  that  the  one  of  *00 
was  attacked  by  Ind.  between  £1  Paso  and  Chih.,  losiuff  their  horses.  Mar- 
tinez, Cin-Uif  MS.,  473-7«  gives  many  details  of  trade.  Ho  notes  that  inCrov. 
C/aoiiupin's  time  fine  gold  was  assayed,  but  no  mines  worked;  also  silver,  cop- 
per, and  quicksilver.  In  Gov.  Mendinueta's  time  a  ball  of  fine  silver  was 
K»uu<l.  In  '07  tlie  gov.  ol)jecte<l  to  the  viceroy's  proposition  to  enforce  the 
tob,icc(»  exOniro^  as  very  little  real  tol)acco  was  used  in  N.  Mex.,  only  pnnrhr, 
and  l»y  the  Iii«l.  a  leaf  called  itiaUi:  yet  in  70  the  estanco  was  onlered  to  Ikj 
enforced,  and  the  planting  of  punrhe  pr()hil)ited.  M8.  of  Phiart  col.  In 
Dii'tn'tH-ch'it  DcmtU^  i.  1S2--3,  \\  izlizmius  Tour,  25,  are  found  more  or  less 
absurd  rumors  of  an  earlier  exportation  of  g(»ld  and  silver  to  Spain,  with  re- 
ports that  the  Gran  Quiviia  ruins  repreaente*!  a  former  mining  city,  where 
the  ]>(>oplc,  being  atticked  by  Ind.,  buried  an  immense  amount  of  treasure, 
to  tind  wliich  souie  expeditions  were  made  later.  This  is  all  humbug.  Oct. 
14.  T."),  gov.  forbids  citizens  of  any  class  to  visit  the  Yutas  for  trade.  MS.  in 
Piiiart  col.  Bomlhi,  ApunteA,  MS.,  contains  some  commercial  matter.  Sept. 
77,  (rv.Mi.  Croix  refuses  toal)olish  the  2  per  cent  tax  on  exports,  on  the  ground 
tliat  it  is  simply  added  to  prices,  ami  is  therefore  Iwrne  by  the  Chih.  traders. 
Arch.  Stn  /V,  MS.  Oct.  25,  'SH,  Gen.  Ugarte  makes  a  long  reiKirt  on  N.  Mex. 
tilde,  re('onimendin4(  the  encouragement  of  Chih.  industries,  now  being 
ab:indoiied  on  acc<»unt  of  the  decadence  of  mining;  also  the  sending  of  artisan 
itistnietors  to  N.  Mex.,  exemption  from  taxes,  etc.,  so  as  to  increase  mauuf. 
ami  ^ive  the  prov.  a  balance  ot  money.  Id.  In  Aug.  '89  M.  Louis  Blanc,  com. 
at  Katcliidoches,  writes  to  (Jon.  Uj^arte,  urging  the  opening  of  trade  bet.  N. 
Mex.  and  Louisiana,  by  est^iblishing  a  ]>rt:sidio  among  the  Jumanas.  This 
M  oiild  ]»revent  siiiug'iling  and  teml  to  keep  the  peace  with  Ind.  trilies  like 
\\w  Osagi-s.  Tlie  journey  M'ith  freight  was  only  40  days,  through  a  fertile 
counti-v.  Pierre  Vial  and  a  party  had  recently  made  tho  trip.  (ien.  U.  semis 
the  letter  to  (Jov.  Concha  for  his  consideration  and  report.  Id.  A  little 
iiu»uey  cifter  '98.  Pino,  Xnt.,  0-1.  Slight  ment.  of  N.  Mex.  resources  in 
Anijii'drn   Unic.  IlUt.f  ix.  500.    Morji,  Des6rdtnc8,  MS,,  contains  the  best 
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year  in  July  or  August  the  people  met  the  Comanches 
and  other  tribes  of  the  plains  at  Taos,  where  a  grand 
fair  was  held.  Some  trade  was  done  at  other  frontier 
points,  and  also  by  citizens  and  pueblo  Indians,  who 
went  out  in  various  directions  to  meet  customers,  but 
this  was  discouraged  and  at  times  forbidden.  To  this 
fair  the  wandering  gentiles  brought  skins  of  deer  and 
buffalo,  with  Indian  captives  to  barter  for  knives  and 
other  iron  implements,  horses,  beads,  and  trinkets, 
and  to  some  extent  blankets.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
New  Mexicans  went  in  caravans,  sometimes  of  500 
men,  to  attend  the  January  fair  at  Chihuahua,  where 
they  exchanged  the  skins,  Indian  servants,  blankets, 
and  to  slight  extent  other  products  of  the  province  for 
cloths,  groceries,  and  various  articles  for  the  years 
Indian  trade.  The  value  of  each  year's  exports  was 
estimated  by  the  comandante  general  in  1788  at 
$30,000.  TJie  departure  and  return  of  the  caravan 
were  the  great  events  of  the  year.  In  1776  the  gov- 
ernor delayed  the  publication  of  an  important  bando 
till  the  people  had  returned  from  their  'ordinaria  an- 
ual  salida;'  and  the  provincial  in  1788  explains  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  reports  from  New  Mexico 
until  the  people  come  down  to  the  January  fair. 
There  was  no  trade  as  yet  with  the  French  in  Louis- 
iana, or  with  the  Spaniards  in  Texas.  There  was  no 
coin  or  other  money  in  New  Mexico,  but  the  traders 
for  their  accounts  invented  a  system  of  imaginary  cur- 
rency, including  four  kinds  of  dollars — pews  de  plata, 
worth  eight  reales;  pesos  de  proyecfOy  six  reales;  pesos 
antiguoSy  four  reales ;  and  pesos  de  la  tierra,  two  reales. 

general  presentment  of  the  country's  commercial  condition  an<l  needs,  ex- 
plaining the  system  of  imaginary  money,  and  giving  instances  of  enormous 
profits.  Kevilla  Gigedo,  CarUi  de  '93,  4i4,  gives  this  picture  of  the  ccneral 
comlition:  *No  son  mejores  [in  comp.  with  the  lud.]  respcctivamente  las  cos- 
tnmbresde  los  vecinos  espafiolos  y  demas  castas,  cuycos  pohlaciones  cousisten 
en  casas  6  ranchos  dispersos,  donde  no  ticnen  testigos  que  descubran  los  vicios 
y  la  diaolucion  en  oue  se  prostituycn,  imitando  i.  los  iu<lios  en  la  vida  ociosa,  y 
reduciendose  todos  sus  aiaucs  y  comcrcio  i.  la  permuta  usuraria  de  somillas 
y  fnitos,  y  6  la  venta  que  haccn  ellos  en  la  villa  de  Chihuahua,  a<londe  bajan 
en  cordon  cada  afio  y  se  provcen  de  los  generos,  efectos,  y  utensilios  para  sus 
▼estoarioB,  atenciones  domisticasi  y  laborcs  del  campo.' 
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The  beauty  of  this  system  was  that  the  traders  al- 
ways bought  for  the  cheap  pesos  and  sold  for  the 
dearer  kinds,  all  being  'dollars'  to  the  Indiana 
Profits  were  enormous,  a  trader  by  two  or  three  bar- 
ters in  a  year  often  getting  $64  for  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  cost  him  six.  Advantage  was  also  taken  of  the 
Indians'  weakness  for  baubles  and  ignorance  of  their 
real  value.  Senor  Trebol  bought  a  ffuacamaya^  or 
macaw,  for  eight  dollars,  and  sold  the  gay  feathers  for 
$492.  Another  system  of  swindling  commerce  was  the 
habitual  selling  of  goods  to  be  paid  for  in  future  pro- 
ducts. Thus,  for  a  little  seed  grain  six  fanegas  at  har- 
vest were  promised ;  or  for  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  holy 
week  a  barrel  was  exacted.  The  natives  through 
debt  became  practically  slaves,  besides  losing  their 
land,  and  the  poor  settlers  were  hardly  less  tlie  vic- 
tims of  commercial  oppression.  While  the  settlers  and 
f)ueblo  Indians  were  always  in  debt  to  the  traders,  the 
atter  in  turn  were  debtors  to  or  aofents  for  Chihua- 
hua  merchants,  who  thus  monopolized  all  the  profits, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  New  Mexico,  except  for  cer- 
t;iin  traders,  wlio  as  alcaldes  mayores  utilized  their 
political  authority  for  private  gain.  Padre  Moi-fi's 
I'l'oposed  rem(»dy  for  tliese  evils  was  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  manufactures  by  sending  artisan  teachers 
and  machhicry  to  tlie  ])rovince,  with  a  view  to  render 
the  inhabitiints  independent  of  Chihuahua.  His  plan 
was  to  send  criminals  of  the  better  class,  whose  ofTences 
were  chiefly  due  to  drink  and  the  temptations  of  a 
city,  from  Mexico  to  the  far  north,  and  through  them 
to  reform  the  New  Mexican  industrial  system.  This 
expedient  was  tried  in  California  later  without  any 
brilliant  success. 

The  population  in  1750  has  been  given  as  3,779 
Si)aniards  and  12,142  pueblo  Indians,  a  total  of 
15,921  in  New  Mexico  proper,  or  18,721  including 
the  district  of  El  Paso.  In  17G0  official  reports  show 
that  the  number  of  Spaniards  had  increased  to  7,666, 
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that  of  Indians  decreased  to  9,104,  and  the  total  was 
16,770,  or  21,752  including  El  Paso.  Down  to  1788 
there  was  slight  change  in  the  figures,  but  in  the  final 
decade  there  was  an  inexplicable  doubling  of  the 
Spanish  population;  and  at  the  end  of  the  century 
the  figures  stood  as  follows:  Spaniards,  including  of 
course  the  Cdstas  or  negroes  and  mixed  breeds,  18,826, 
Indians  9,732,  total  28,558,  or,  including  El  Paso, 
34,138.  Details  are  shown  to  best  advantage  in  the 
appended  table,  though  some  of  the  figures  are  con- 
fusing, in  consequence  of  varied  groupings  of  the 
[meblos  in  the  diflferent  reports.  I  also  add  some 
ocal  items  not  given  in  the  table.' 

"Table of  population  in  N.  Mex.,  1750-1800: 


42 


SettlemenU. 


Albaraperqae.. . . 

Santa  F« 

UCafiada. 

Ablqnm  

T«o».  .  

Plearies 

San  .'nan 

Santa  Clara.  

San  Ildefonao 

Pajtianue. 

NamS 

Tesaque 

Pecos  and  Oallsteo. 

Cochiti.       .  

Santo  Domingo. 

San  Felipe 

Jemea 

Cia. 

Santa  Ana 

Sandla  (Alameda)  . 

Iileta,  Tom6,  Belen. 

Aeoma 

Uifuna 

ZuftL 


Total. 
ElPaao  district 


176a 


Span. 


1,814 
1,285 
1,515 
617 
160 
206 
575 
277 

ao 
lis 


140 


222 
620 


85 


7.666 
3.588 


Grand  Total 


11,254 


Ind. 


816 
166 
505 
S28 
816 
257 
184 
99 
204 
232 
599 
450 
424 
458 
873 
568 
404 
291 
S04 
1,052 
600 
664 

9,104 
1.394 


1788. 


TotaL 


10,498 


2,146 

2.244 

1,076 

1,181 

578 

212 

1,566 

452 

868 


608 


1,035 

696 
2,108 

1,368 
1,617 


1798. 


Span. 


1.650 
2,419 
1.650 
1.147 

403 
1,310 
2,173 

635 


308 
200 
400 


875 


810 

2,680 

10 

6 

10 


Ind. 


1798. 


16,156 
3,622 


216 
518 
254 
260 
139 
240 
53 
155 
138 
152 
720 
650 
532 
485 
275 
3.>) 
304 
410 
820 
668 
l.<;85 

9,275 
1.900 


Span. 


2,279 

2,594 

1,573 

780 

566 

1.971 

1.840 

225 

223 

20 

148 

150 

425 

257 

424 

314 

84 

384 

1.771 

15 

7 


Ind. 


176 
531 
251 
202 
U3 
251 
79 
178 
l.^^ 
18J 
5u.'> 

1,488 
2^2 
272 
262 
634 
236 
603 
757 
802 

2.716 


1799. 


Span. 


4,020 
4.194 
7,351 

1,351 


398 
1.490 


Ind. 


608 

814 

1,079 

782 


1.166 
1,518 


15!    1,559 
7  I    2,716 


16,»;5  I  10.762 


19,778  i  11,175 


18,h2f.  1 
4,. 43  j 


9,732 
C37 


23,769  ;  10,369 


The  5  reports  embodied  in  the  table  are  as  follows:  Tamaroiiy  Vis'Ua,  J7G0, 
MS.,  in  which  the  bishop  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  padroii  of  Sta  Fe  does 
^  show  more  than  half  the  real  pop.;  Ilzarfte  {Jcxu'uin),  EsUvh  de  lis  Mi- 
•^«.  /?&?,  MS.,  in  Pinart  col.,  the  writer — provincial  of  the  8to  Evangelio 
province — stating  that  there  were  18  missions  (the  oiuiaaions  in  his  list  as  per 
*'*le  showing  the  consolidation  eflfected  by  Anza),  1 1  annuxe.4,  24  ])adres  (who 
*w named),  5,508  fam.,  and  for  the  year  1,254  baptisms,  43vS  mirriages,  and 
^7  deaths,  thia  author  making  no  distinction  of  raced;  Be  villa  Gijedo,  Carta 
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de  1793 y  aobre  misiones,  441-2,  also  MS.,  the  viceroy  giving  the  latitude  of 
each  settlement  and  the  tri1>e  inhabiting  it,  and  beins  followed  in  his  statis- 
tics by  Humboldt,  Ettsai  Pol.,  57,  and  through  H.  by  several  others;  the 
report  of  the  custodio,  P.  Fran.  Osio  (called  Hezio),  for  '98,  as  given  in 
Melinea  2,000  Miles,  208-9,  the  totals  as  printed  and  followed  by  Prince,  HUL 
Sk.,  227,  being  apparently  erroneous,  the  report  including  also  the  totals  for 
'96,  Span.  14,167,  Ind.  9,453;  also  baptisms  for  '96-8,  Ind.  708,  Span.  1,283; 
marriaces,  Ind.  170,  Span.  226;  deaths,  Ind.  469,  Span.  522;  and  finally,  Gkyv. 
Chacon  s  report  of  '99,  in  Melme^a  3,000  Miles,  220,  this  doc.  giving  only  the 
totals  for  each  jurisdiction. 

A  doc.  of  '90,  Arch.  8ia  Fi,  MS.,  gives  the  total  pop.  as  30,955,  and  adds 
'  que  por  los  enlaces  que  han  tenido  unos  con  otros,  i.  penas  se  hallan  indivi- 
duos  que  no  sean  parientes.'    In  '94  Gov.  Chacon  gave  the  pop.  as  follows: 

Men.  *           Women.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

Span 7,502  5,912  2,153  1,763  17,330 

Ind 4,343  4,267  1,539  1,219  11.368 

Castas 1,941  1,601  792  1,224  5,558 


13,786  11,780  4,484  4,206  34,256 

In  '93  a  similar  statement  is  given,  the  figures  varying  but  slightly  from  the 
above,  and  the  grand  total  l^ing  34,201.  The  oistas,  I  think,  cannot  here 
include  the  mixed  Span,  and  Ind.,  but  perhaps  negro  mixtures.  There  were 
but  very  few  full-biooiled  Span.  Arch.  Sta  Pi,  IkB.  In  Lfifora,  Viiuje,  the 
pop.  for  '66  in  37  settlements  of  15  nations  is  given  as  10,524  Span,  and  9,580 
Ind.,  including  El  Paso.  The  extent  of  N.  5lex.  is  given  by  Xafora  as  lat. 
32*  to  38";  long.  258'  to  264*  from  Teneriflfe;  and  by  Revilla  Gigedo  as  lat  34* 
to  37^°;  loi|g-  268"*  to  274^  The  jurisdictions,  or  districts,  as  given  in  the 
Arch.  Sta  Ft,  MS.,  in  ^3-4,  were  Sta  Fe,  CaQa<la,  Alburquerque,  Querea; 
Zuiii,  Laguna,  and  Acoma;  and  El  Paso.  No.  1,  2,  3,  and  o  are  the  same  in 
all  reports,  but  the  others  vary.  Revilla  Gigedo  gives  Taos,  S.  Felipe,  Queretiy 
Sandia,  I^guna,  and  Zufii.  Gov.  Chacon  in  '99  gives  Alameda  (Saiidia),  Taos, 
Jemes  (Queres?),  Laguna,  and  Zufti.  In  N.  EnpaHa,  Brett  Pestkmen,  MS.,  it 
321-2;  and  in  VLigero  Unin.,  xxvii.  144-r)2,  are  brief  descrip.  and  historio 
sketclies  of  N.  Mex.  for  '67  and  '99  respectively. 

Local  items  in  addition  to  pop.  as  given  in  the  table:  Abiquid  (Sto  TomiLa), 
a  pueblo  of  geiifzaros,  or  reacued  captivea,  yet  having  a  large  Span.  pop.  It 
was  in  the  jurisd.  of  La  C^fiada.     In  1771  the  citizens  wished  to  abandon  tlie 

Elace,  but  Crov.  M'mdinueta,  through  the  alcalde  mayor,  Marcos  Sanchez,  for- 
ade  it,  as  all  danger  from  the  Comanchea  was  past.  Tlie  pop.  of  this  and 
other  settlements  includes  that  of  scattered  ranchos  in  the  vicinity.  In  *88 
there  were  54  baptisms,  10  marriages,  and  17  deaths. 

Acoma  (S.  Estevan),  pueblo  of  Queres  Ind.,  but  with  a  few  Span,  in  the 
last  decade;  a  visita  of  Laguna  in  '88,  and  prob.  had  no  padre  later. 

Alburquerque  (S.  Felipe  Neri),  villa  of  Span.,  with  a  friar  acting  as  curate, 
and  a  vicar  appointed  by  the  bishop  in  '60.  Militia  force  80  in  '06.  Though 
nominally  a  villa,  it  was  scattered  m;iny  leagues  up  and  down  the  valley,  the 
people  living  on  their  ranchos,  chiefly  at  the  Alameda,  and  only  coming  to  the 
town  on  Sundavs.  Two  patlrcs  in  '88;  bax)t.  89,  marr.  21,  deaths  26.  In  '60 
the  bishop  confarmed  7H2. 

Bclen,  Span,  settlement  of  38  fam.  in  '66,  included  in  pop.  with  Isleta.  A 
consitlerablo  number  of  genizaro  fain,  lived  hero  also,  and  at  the  settlement  of 
Tome,  near  by,  00  in  all  in  '92,  having  much  trouble  with  the  Span.,  who,  like 
the  Christian  Ind.,  looke<l  down  upon  these  sons  of  gentiles.  They  wishud  to 
form  a  pueblo  at  Sabinal,  but  did  not  succeed. 

Canada  (Sta  Cniz  de  la),  largest  of  the  Span,  villas,  1,517  confirmations  in 
'60,  and  a  vicar  appointed;  97  bapt.,  23  marr.,  35  deaths  in  '88,  when  P. 
Fran.  Bueno  was  in  charge. 

CvilK)llota.  in  tlie  Laguna  region,  abandoned  Navajo  mission;  a  few  Nav»* 
jos  and  Apachci  were  still  living  in  a  raacheria  in  the  vicinity. 
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Cia  (Asuncion),  miasion  of  Queres,  with  Jcmea  acd  Sta  Ana  as  visitas 
alter  '82;  9^  l)apt.,  32  man-.,  56  <leatha  in  *88. 

Coohiti  (S.  Buenaventora),  pueblo  of  Queres,  visita  of  Sto  Domingo  after 
"82. 

Cubero,  or  Covero,  pueblo  in  the  Laguna  region,  not  mentioned  in  thia  half- 
century;  prob.  abandoned. 

Gaiisteo,  visita  of  Pecoa,  with  255  In(L  in  'GO;  not  mentioned  in  later  re- 
ports; prob.  abandoned. 

^      Isleta  (S.  Agustin),  miasion  pueblo  of  Tehuas(?),  whose  paJre  had  charge 
of  Belen  and  Tom^;  bapt.  74,  marr.  25,  deaths  31  in  '88. 

Jemcs  (S.  Diego),  pueblo  of  Jemes,  Pjcos  laug.,  a  visita  of  Cia  after  *82. 

Lap^na  (S.  Jo:)e),  mission  of  Querea,  with  some  fam.  of  half-rouverted  Na- 
vajoa  and  A^xiches  in  vicinity;  had  Acoma  as  a  visita  after  '8*2;  bapt.  33, 
marr.  24,  deaths  12  in  '88. 

Moquino,  pueblo  of  the  Laguna  region,  not  mentioned  in  this  period,  but 
perhaps  estab.  with  Moqui  fam.  now  or  a  little  later. 

Nambe  (S.  Fran.),  pueblo  of  Tehuas,  visita  of  Pujuaque  after  *82. 

Pocos  (Los  Angeles),  visita  of  Sta  Fe,  and  rapidly  declining  in  pop. 

Picuries  (S.  Lorenzo),  mission  with  many  Span,  settlers  in  the  vicinity; 
bapt.  15,  marr.  6,  deatlis  8  in  '88. 

Pujuaque  (Guadalupe),  pueblo  of  Tehuas,  visita  of  Nambe  in  '60,  but 
after  '82  misaicm  with  viaitas  of  N.  and  Tesuquo;  2  padres  in  *88;  bapt.  42, 
marr.  13,  deaths  14. 

S.  Felipe,  mission  of  Qucres;  visita  of  Sto  Domingo  after  '82. 

S.  ndeionso,  mission  of  Tehuas;  visita  of  Sta  Ana  after  '82. 

S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  mission  of  Tehuas,  with  many  Sx)an.  in  the  vi- 
cinity; 2  padres  in  '88;  bapt.  16,  marr.  19,  deaths  25. 

S.  Rafael  de  los  Gentiles,  15  settlers  of  this  place,  location  not  given,  pe- 
titioned for  and  obtained  in  '65  arms  to  defend  themselves. 

Sandia  (Asumpcion  or  Dolores),  mission  of  96  Tehuas  (?)  and  196  Moquis 
in  '60;  bapt.  57,  marr.  27,  deaths  18  in  '88. 

Sta  Ana,  pueblo  of  Qucres,  ha^l  a  padre  in  '60;  visita  of  Cii  after  '82. 

Sta  Clara,  mission  of  Tehuas,  with  S.  Ildefonso  as  visiti  after  '82;  bapt. 
66,  marr.  22,  deaths  98  in  *88. 

Sto  Domingo,  mission  of  Queres,  called  Sto  Dom.  de  Cochitf  after  '82;  with 
S.  Felipe  and  S.  Buen.  (Cochiti)  as  visitas;  bapt.  124,  marr.  25,  deaths  31 
in  '88,  having  2  padres. 

Sta  Fb,  capital  villa,  with  garrison  of  80  soldiers,  but  no  fortifications;  2 
padrea,  I  acting aavice-custo<lio  (the  custodiogeuerallv  living  at  £11  Paso),  and 
a  secular  priest  paid  by  tithes;  2  churches  anl  another  almost  completed  in 
"60,  built  by  Gov.  Marin  dA  Valle.  Pop.  2,324  in  '66.  Lqfora.  In  ^88  Gen. 
Ugarte  approved  Gov.  Concha's  project  of  reforming  the  villa  and  building  a 
cuartel,  or  presidio,  $2,000  herns  assigned  for  the  work.  There  had  been  some 
talk  of  building  the  cuartel  at  the  suburb  of  Analco,  and  even  of  moving  the 
villa  to  Sto  Domingo,  though  both  vecinos  and  Iiid.  objected.  The  gov.  was 
authorized  to  use  hia  judgment,  and  the  villa  waa  not  moved.  Arch,  SUi  F6, 
MS. 

Taos  (S.  Gerdnimo),  miaaion  pueblo,  with  a  lirg3  Span.  pop.  on  ranchoa  in 
the  vicinity;  2  padrea  in  '88;  bapt.  65,  marr.  43,  deaths  41.  Taus  waa  the 
great  tradmg  rendezvoua  for  the  trfl)ea  of  the  plains;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
several  bloody  fishts  took  place  in  that  region  during  the  half-century. 

Tesuquo  (S.  Diego),  pueblo  of  Tehuas;  visita  of  Sta  Fe  in  '60,  and  of  Pu- 
juaque after  '82. 

Tom^  (Conccpcion),  settlement  of  Span,  and  genlzaros;  70  vociuos  in  '66; 
402  confirm,  in  '60;  ha<l  a  good  church  under  padre  of  Isleta  or  Alburquerque. 

Zufii  (Guadalupe),  mission  pueblo  of  many  Ind.,  though  a  largo  part  of  the 
pox).  was  usually  scattered;  2  padres  in  '88,  bapt.  35,  marr.  23,  deaths  47. 
In  '90,  with  it««  5  ranches,  hal  a  pop.  of  1,121.  Arch.  SUx  Fp,  MS. 

El  Paso  (Nra  Sra  del  Pilar  y  S.  Jose),  presidio  and  later  town,  with  2 
friars  and  2  priests;  captain  and  alcalde  mayor,  later  lijut.-gsv.     £1  Paso  was 
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famous  for  its  vineyards  and  orchards;  and  except  the  raids  of  hostile  en- 
tiles, its  chief  concern  was  about  its  irrigating  ditches  and  the  dam  of  the  Kic> 
del  Norte,  which  supplied  them.  This  dam  was  usually  carried  away  bv  the 
floods  of  May-July.  A  doc.  in  the  Pinart  col.  shows  the  constant  but  futile 
efforts  of  the  authorities  in  '54-62  to  collect  a  special  tax  of  50  cents  on  each 
100  vines  to  build  a  solid  dam.  There  were  250,000  vines,  but  the  owners  de> 
clared  they  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  tax  either  in  money  or  work.  In  this 
district  were  S.  Lorenzo,  SenecU,  Isleta,  anil  Socorro,  respectively  1,  3,  5,  and 
6  1.  eastward  down  the  river;  also  Carrizal,  36  1.  toward  Chihuahua,  founded 
in  '58;  pop.  161  Span,  in  '60,  with  a  guard  of  20  soldiers  from  £1  Paso;  later 
site  of  the  presidio. 
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1801-1822. 
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The  same  kind  providence  that  causes  rivers  to  flow 
Hoar  large  towns,  the  moon  and  stars  to  shine  at  night, 
^'heu  their  feeble  light  is  of  some  use,  sends  snow  only 
111  the  winter,  when  there  is  no  hot  sun  to  melt  it,  and 
performs  other  beneficent  acts,  is  not  always  unmind- 
ful of  the  annalist's  needs.     Thus,  when  the  history  of 
the  last  years  of  Spanish  rule  in  New  Mexico  seemed 
likely  to  resemble  the  famous  chapter  on  snakes  in 
Ireland,  not  only  was  it  put  into  the  head  of  the 
United  States  government  to  send  an  explorer  to  this 
fer-ofl*  province,  and  of  the  people  to  send  a  delegate 
^  the  cortes  of  Spain,  but  both  explorer  and  delegate 
^ere  inspired  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  book,  as  the 
friar  Benavides  and  the  conqueror  Villagrd  had  been 
1^  earlier  times;  and  the  result  was  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation which  goes  far  to  make  this  chapter  as  long 
and  as  interesting  as  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

(288) 
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For  this,  as  for  earlier  periods,  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  consider  here  the  complications  of  mili- 
tary and  civil  government  in  the  Provincias  Internas 
of  northern  Mexico,  a  subject  that  is  as  fully  treated 
as  the  meagre  records  permit  in  another  work  of  this 
series.^  There  was  always  a  governor  or  acting  gov- 
ernor in  New  Mexico,  subordinate  to  the  comandante 
general  of  the  Provincias,  a  state  of  things  which  has 
led  jnodern  writers  into  some  confusion,  causing  them 
to  include  some  of  the  southern  officials  in  their  lists 
of  governors,  just  as  they  brought  sever  1  viceroys  of 
New  Spain  to  rule  the  province  in  earlier  times. 
Governor  Chacon  ruled  until  the  spring  of  1805,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Joaquin  del  Real  Alen- 
caster.^  The  latter's  name  does  not  appear  after  1808, 
and  Alberto  Mainez  is  named  as  acting  governor  in 
1807-8,  and  next  in  the  list  is  Lieutenant- colonel  Jos^ 
Manrique,  ruling  in  1810-14,  perhaps  ad  interim  for 
part  of  tliat  period.  Mainez  ruled  again  in  1815-17,* 
Pedro  Maria  de  AUande  in  1816-18,  and  Facundo 
Melgares — who  as  a  lieutenant  serving  in  Chihuahua 
had  visited  New  Mexico  before — in  1818-22.  Mel- 
gares w^as  the  last  governor  under  Spain,  and  was 
succeeded  on  July  5,  1822,  by  Francisco  Javier  Chavez 
as  jefe  politico,  ruling  in  1822-3,  though  Antonio  Viz- 
carra  also  held  the  oiiice  for  a  time  in  1822.* 


^  Hixt.  North  Afex.  St  f  if  a,  i.,  ii. 

'I  tiiul  in  the  Arrh.  Stfi  Fe,  MS.,  an  order  of  Chacon  in  March,  and  of 
Aloiicastcr  in  M:iy  1805.  The  latter  name  is  a  for.n  of  the  English  Lancas- 
ter, more  often  written,  except  in  N.  Mex.,  Alencastre,  an  in  the  case  of  the 
viceroy  of  that  name.  Pino,  Erpos.^  40,  seems  to  say  that  A',  was  gov.  from 
lSv)5  to  1812,  and  this  may  indicate  that  his  successor  in  1803-12  was  only 
acting  gov. 

^  Also  in  '14,  ace.  to  Davis,  El  Gr'uHp,  83,  who  says  that  in  that  year  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  Corp.  Antonio  Armijo  and  Dionlsio  Valdes,  who 
Were  exiled  for  10  years  to  Chifuiahua. 

*In  the  Oiati  de  Mcjc.  of  March  7,  '10,  the  governorship  of  N.  Mox.  is 
declared  vacant,  and  aspirants  are  notified  to  send  in  their  patitions.  Mel- 
gares, in  the  documents  of  '19 -iO,  is  called  g(»v.  ad  interim.  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  in  this  jieriod,  as  1  have  l>jen  in  earlier  ones,  to  correct  from 
original  sonrces  tlie  list  of  governors,  a'ld  a  n  obliged  to  follow  Davis,  Meline, 
Riteh,  Prince,  etc.,  though  tln-re  is  evi«lontly  a  little  confusion  of  dat«s. 
Tliey  take  their  information  from  lan«l-grants,  etc.,  in  the  archives,  and  in 
the  (/.  ^.  Land  HtjtorUy  and  my  original  notes  add  nothing  of  importance. 
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Troubles  with  the  Indians  were  much  less  serious 
and  constant  than  in  former  years,  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  frontier  garrisons,  with  a  consistent  sys- 
tem of  treaties  and  gifts,  producing  apparently  excel- 
lent resulta  The  Comanches,  in  particular,  were 
friendly,  being  zealous  in  bringing  information  and 
rumors  respecting  the  movements  of  Americans  in 
the  north-east,  and  even  eager  to  aid  Spain  in  crush- 
ing the  insurgents  under  Hidalgo;  and  the  other 
tribes  were  often  in  the  same  mood.^  Tlie  Navajos 
were  hostile,  however,  in  1803-5,  having  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  canon  de  Chelly— since  famous  for 
its  ruined  pueblos — where  they  deemed  their  position 
impregnable.  Governor  Chacon  led  several  expedi- 
tions against  them,  as  did  Lieutenant  Antonio  Nar- 
bona  after  Alencaster's  accession,  and  in  1805  they 
were  reduced  to  submission  and  friendship.®  In  1806 
Lieutenant  Melgares  was  sent  up  from  Chihuahua 
with  100  dragoons  to  join  a  force  of  500  militia  in  an 

^PinOj  Expos.,  42-4.  This  author  says  the  Ind.,  by  gifts,  etc.,  had  been 
kept  friendly  for  the  most  part  since  Anza's  time  down  to  1811. 

*  Jan.  *25,  1805,  Narlx>na  to  gov.  reports  from  Zufii  a  fight  in  Chelly  caAon, 

▼here  he  killed  90  bucks,  with  25  women  ami  children,  besides  capturing  3(5, 

▼ith  30  women  and  chiMren;  also  30  horses  and  350  sheep.     He  had  only  one 

Ind.  chief  killed  and  64  wounded.     Chelly  is  a  very  strong  position,  and  a 

Wger  force  will  be  required  for  further  movements.  ArcL  Sli  Fty  MS.     In 

Iw  the  com.  gen.  refuses  to  grant  a  reriuest  of  the  Navajos  to  settle  at  Cebo- 

^ta.  M.S.  of  Piiiart  col.     March  25,  1805,  (Jov.  C.  announces  the  term*  to 

^'  granteil  the  Navajos.     They  shall  have  no  claim  to  C^boUeta  or  to  live- 

Jt(H:lc  in  jKisscssiou  of  the  Sixin. ;  for  their  2  cai>tives  4  women  might  bo  rc- 

JJ^w^;  they  must  not  go  with  their  live-Btock  beyond  the  cafton  de  Juan 

^*'Oya,  Rio  del  Oso,  and  S.  Mateo;  whenever  they  commit  any  r(»ljbery  or 

•SaTeiaion  they  are  to  be  punished  by  force  of  arms,  uiilcjs  they  return  stolen 

I*"perty  and  surrender  the  aggressors;  when  visiting  Sta  Fe  they  must  cx- 

y^  no  gifts  except  sustenance;  and  tlicy  must  give  up  4,000  sheep,  150  cat- 

^  aid  GO  horses  which  they  have  stole u.  Arrh.  Sta  /V,  MS.     Piao,  Kxjtos., 

•O-l.  JVV.,  85-6,  narrates  in  general  terms  tlie  final  efforts  and  succcos,  the 

^of  Chelly,  and  the  treaty  of  1805.     It  seeuis  that  Lieut.  Narbona  was 

jent  up  from  Chih.   to  join  Gutierrez,  Vaca,  and  others.     Lieut.  Vicente 

J^-zilio  defeated  the  foe  at  Chacd,  but  was  suspended  for  some  intrigue  in 

1^-    April  1806  the  Navaio  chief  co;iipl.ins  that  ho  receives  no  gilts  from 

JjJ  king,  33  do  other  friendly  tribes;  but  is  informed  by  (ron.  Saleedo  that 

*J®y  must  de|>end  on  their  own  industries  for  sustenance,  though  later,  wlien 

'"^yuhall  have  shown  their  good  faith  by  abstaining  from  i)etty  r()bl>eric3, 

!*^.  they  may  obtain  some  gifts.  Arch.  ISti  Ft,  MS.     I  tliinlv  that  I'li.ice, 

"^JSk.,  232,  exaggerates  the  mar^itude  and  constancy  of  Navajo  tronldea 

jn  thia  and  later  periods,  though  they  doubtless  gave  more  trouble  than  other 
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expedition  out  into  the  north-eastern  plains.  This  was 
not  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  but  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration, undertaken  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
natives  and  to  look  out  for  American  explorers  and 
filibusters;  for  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
plore their  newly  acquired  Louisiana  territory  had  been 
announced,  and  there  were  also  reports  of  Burr's  con- 
spiracy as  likely  to  affect  the  Spanish  frontier.  Mel- 
gares  went  down  the  Red  River,  held  a  council  with 
the  Comanches,  crossed  northward  to  the  Arkansas, 
made  a  visit  to  the  Pawnee  nation  on  the  Kansas, 
distributing  medals  and  flags,  and  thence  perhaps 
went  up  the  Arkansas  to  the  mountains,  returning  to 
Santa  F^  in  October.  He  did  not  find  any  Ameri- 
cans, of  whose  doings  in  that  region  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  presently.^ 

Pino,  in  his  report  of  1812,  declares  the  system  of 
treaties  and  gifts  as  a  feature  of  the  new  Indian  policy 
to  have  been  a  grand  success  in  every  way.  He  also 
relates  that  in  1811  Jose  Rafael  Sarracino  made  an 
expedition  to  the  Yuta  country  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  their  reports  respecting  a  Spanish  people 
dwelling  in  the  far  north-west.  In  three  months  he 
reached  a  region  where  the  natives  had  knives  and 
other  implements  of  European  manufacture,  obtained, 
as  they  said,  from  a  people  living  beyond  a  great  river, 
which  Sarracino  could  not  or  did  not  cross.**  In  1818 
~19  the  Navajos  renewed   their  hostilities.     It  was 

f  Pike's  Acct.  of  Exped.,  142-3,  206;  Princes  Hist.  Sh,  231,  and  other 
works.  I  have  foun<l  no  information  of  this  expod.  except  that  originating 
from  Pike's  book.  A  treaty  with  the  Mescalero  and  GileAo  Apachea  is  noted 
in  1810,  no  rations  being  granted,  and  their  hunting-grounila  being  clearly 
designated.  MS.  of  '32  iu  Pinart  col. 

^  PinOf  EjTpos.j  41-4;  Not.y  84-8.  P.  notes  that  the  Comanche  chief  at  thii 
time  was  a  son  of  the  old  chief  Maya,  educated  at  Sta  Fe,  and  a  tirm  friend 


of  the  Span.     Ho  also  says  the  Americans  had  established  gun  factories  (?) 

iguas,  and  muskets  and  powder  ir 
were  obtained  for  N.  Mcx.     (This  is  in  a  note,  which  may  possibly  be  of  later 


among  tlie  Jumanas  and  Cahi^as,  and  muskets  and  powder  from  this  source 


date.)  In  connection  with  Sarracino 's  cxpud.,  respecting  the  date  of  which 
Pino  may  bo  in  error,  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  Aug.  1808  an  Ind.  from  the 
Tulares  arrived  at  S.  Fernando,  Cal.,  with  a  flac  that  had  been  sent  through 
a  cordillora  of  10  tribes  by  a  captain  who  wished  to  know  if  it  were  true  that 
there  were  padres  and  yente  de  rnzon  west  of  the  sierra.  Hist.  CaL^  ii.  85.  I 
may  notice  also  that  in  ]H01  a  project  for  oi)ening  commnn.  bet.  OaL  and  N. 
Mex.  by  laud  was  discussed  and  clismisscd  iu  Mex.  Id.,  3-4. 
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reported  in  Mexico  in  January  1819,  that  Grovernor 
Melgares  had  in  December  forced  them  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  it  appears  that  they  had  to  be  defeated 
twice  more  in  February  and  March,  and  that  the 
treaty  was  finally  signed  on  August  21st.^  A  notable 
feature  of  this  affair  is  the  fact  that  the  Navajos,  being 
hard  pressed,  settled  near  the  Moqui  towns,  and  the 
Moquis  sent  five  of  their  number  to  ask  aid  from  the 
Spaniarda  This  was  deemed  a  most  fortunate  occur- 
rence, opening  the  way  to  the  submission  of  this  nation 
after  an  apostasy  of  139  years.  It  was  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  but  of  the  practical 
result  nothing  is  known,  since  this  is  the  only  mention 
of  this  remnant  of  a  valiant  and  independent  people 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  records  of  the 
period. 

Under  the  decree  of  the  'junta  central  de  las  Es- 
panas,'  dated  February  14,  1810,  New  Mexico  was 
entitled  to  a  diputado  in  the  Spanish  cortes.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  August  the  alcaldes  and 
leading  men  of  the  province — there  being  no  uyunfci- 
mientos — assembled  at  Santa  Fd,  Governor  Manrique 
presiding,  to  select  a  delegate.^^     From  the  three  can- 

*Oaceta  de  Mex.,  x.  (xxxix.-xl.)  186,  559-62,  1127-30;  Koticioso  Gen.,  June 

U,  Oct.  29,  '19.     In  the  2d  expcd.  33  were  killed  and  14   captured,  with 

460  sheep  and  24  horses.     The  treaty  is  given  in  18  articles,  being  signed  by 

5  Navajo  chiefs.     A  native  ffeneral  was  to  be  appointed  and  to  five  a^  near 

Jemes  as  possible,  being  held  responsible  for  his  nation;  4  youths  or  one  chief 

vere  to  be  held  as  hos^iges;  the  Xi.  were  granted  all  their  old  territory  to 

6^00  Largo,  lx»ca  del  caAon  de  Cliacd,  and  Agua  Azul;  and  they  bound 

themaelves  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  Moquis.     Notwithstanding  this  treaty, 

^eare  told  by  Davis  and  Prince,  HUt.  SL,  232,  El  Grlivjo,  83-4,  that  in  1820 

J  party  of  Navajos  comins  into  Jemes  to  make  a  treaty  were  foully  murdered 

oy  the  inhab.,  under  their  alcalde,  Juan  Ant.  Vaca.     The  ringleaders  M'ero 

**Terted,  but  the  proceedings  dragged  along  till  *24,  when  they  were  relejised, 

^y  to  be  killed  by  the  Navajos  10  years  later.     I  am  disposed  to  question 

^  Jccuracy  of  this  statement. 

'•These  representative  men  were  Jos^  Pino,  capt.  of  militia  and  ex-alcalde 
w  Alburquerque;  Ant.  Ortiz,  alferez  real;  Diego  Montoya  Ist  ale.  of  Stii  Fe; 
•J*  Garcia  de  Mora,  retired  lieut.,  representing  StaCruz  de  la  CaAada;  Jose 
*jgnel  Tafoya,  2d  ale.  of  Sta  Fe,  for  29  years  corp.  in  the  comfntnia  vetenina; 
Jcne  Ant  Chavez,  1st  ale.  of  Alburqueroue;  Manuel  Garcia,  for  24  years  ale. 
j|UCafla<la  and  partido;  Mig.  Ant.  \  aca,  2d  ale.  of  Alburquerque;  Cleto 
Mleni  y  Pacheco,  ale  of  S.  Cirlos  de  la  Alameda;  and  Tomis  Ortiz,  ale.  of 
Taoi. 
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didates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  the 
delegate  was  chosen  by  lot,  and  the  honor  fell  to  Pe- 
dro Bautista  Pino,  an  old  and  influential  resident. 
Provided  with  instructions,  not  only  from  the  junta 
that  elected  him,  but  from  several  prominent  men, 
Don  Pedro  started  on  his  mission  in  October  1811, 
being,  as  he  believed,  the  first  native-bom  New  Mexi- 
can to  visit  Spain.  He  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  journey;  but  the  patriotic  people  contributed 
$9,000  as  a  donativo  to  the  cause  of  Fernando  VII." 
Of  Pino's  labors  in  Spain  we  have  no  other  record 
than  his  report  of  November  1812  to  the  c6i-tes,  pub- 
lished at  Cddiz  the  same  year,  and  37  years  later  at 
Mexico.  This  report  is  by  far  the  best  source  of  in- 
formation respecting  New  Mexico  for  the  period 
covered  by  this  chapter,  being  a  very  complete  de- 
scription of  the  province,  with  its  institutions,  condi- 
tion, and  needs.  Of  course,  much  of  its  contents  is 
only  confirmatory  of  what  appears  from  other  original 
sources  in  earlier  chapters,  but  the  rest  is  utilized  in 
ditterent  parts  of  this  chapter.  The  author  was  an 
eothusiastic  admirer  of  his  country  and  its  people, 
praising  in  high  terms  their  purity  of  blood, ^^  their 
loyalty  to  Spain,  and  tlieir  bravery  in  defending  tlieir 
homes  acrain.^t  the  savaj^e  tribes.  He  exatr^erated — 
and  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  best  means  of  arous- 
ing the  attention  of  the  governujent — the  danger  of 
a<^5^ression  from  the  Americans  in  union  with  the  In- 
dian  tribes  of  the  plains. ^^     The  military  defence  of  the 

"  The  other  two  candidates  were  Antonio  and  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz.  Pino 
took  with  liim  his  gratulsou  Juan  do  los  Reyes  Vaca  y  Pino,  aged  ll,Bartolo- 
me  Fernandez  as  clerk,  who  died  on  the  voyage,  and  the  retired  soldier  Sal- 
vador Leiva  y  Cliavcz.  Padre  Fran.  Ono  (iiocio),  for  2G  years  chaplain  at 
Sta  Fe,  fiimialied  a  Pronptcto  6  plin  sohre  di/erentcji  ftoUciluties;  also  written 
suggestions  from  Mariano  <le  la  Pen.a,  Ignacio  Sanchez  Vergara,  ale.  of  Jemes, 
Jose  (iutierrez,  Capt.  liart.  Vaca,  and  .luan  Jose  Silva.  To  raise  the  ^9,000 
some  of  the  citizens  are  s;iid  to  have  'sacrificed  the  li]>erty  of  their  sous.* 

^-  lie  says  tliere  were  absolutely  no  negro  auUis  in  N.  Mex.,  only  Span. 
and  Ind.  l)Iood.  Tliis,  I  think,  \a  not  strictly  true,  as  in  earlier  times  there 
hail  been  complaints  of  mixed-bree  I  colonists  and  a  vicious  mulatto  element  in 
the  population. 

*•*  Pino  states  that  the  Amer.,  noting  how  N.  Mex  is  neglected  by  Spain, 
have  tried  in  various  ways,  by  offers  of  liberal  and  protecting  laws,  advan* 
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country  was  naturally  held  out  as  the  great  object  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  accordingly  Pino  demanded,  not 
only  a  reorganization  of  the  military  service,  including 
the  payment  of  citizens  doing  duty  as  soldiers,  but  the 
founding  of  five  new  presidios,  or  rather  the  transfer 
to  the  north  of  frontier  presidios  no  longer  needed  in 
the  Provincias  Intemas.  Other  demands  were  for  a 
separate  bishopric,  with  a  college  and  system  of  schools 
to  be  supported  by  the  tithes ;  and  for  a  civil  and 
criminal  audiencia  at  Chihuahua,  that  of  Guadalajara 
being  too  distant  for  any  practical  benefit  to  New 
Mexico."  Except  that  the  establishment  of  a  bishop- 
ric was  ordered  the  next  year,  no  special  attention  was 
paid  to  the  delegate's  demands.  Don  Pedro  Bautista 
came  home  and  was  reelected  for  1820-1.  The  sum 
of  $6,000  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  pay  his  expenses,  but 
on  reaching  Vera  Cruz  he  could  only  obtain  of  this 
sum  enough  to  pay  for  his  journey  to  that  point;  and 
as  his  arrival  in  Spain  would  be  late  in  any  event,  he 

tagecmB  commerce,  etc.,  to  attract  the  people,  with  a  view  of  joining  N.  Mex. 
to  their  Louisiana  pnrdiase;  they  have  also  tried  with  much  success  to  con- 
Tince  the  Ind.  that  the  Span,  are  by  no  means  invincible,  but  that  with  Amer. 
weapons,  etc.,  they  may  hope  to  conquer  the  province;  yet  the  people  of  N. 
Hex.  have  never  yieldcni  to  the  temptation. 

^*  Pino  {Pedro  Bautista),  Ejcpondon  sucinta  y  aencUla  de  la  provincia  drl  N. 

Mex.;  hedia  por  9U  diptUado  en  cdrtes. .  .con  an'eglo  d  sus  instrucciours.     Cadiz, 

1812,  8vo,  48  p.,  21.     Also  republished  with  various  additions  by  Jose  Agus- 

tin  de  E^cudero,  at  Mex.,  1S49,  as  Notkias  histdricas  y  estadUticaa  de  /^i  aid'njua 

yrovinci'i  del  Nuevo-Mesdco,  presenladas  por  an  diputado  en  cdrtes  D.  Pedro  Bau- 

^lin  Pino  en  Cadiz  el  ailo  de  1812.     Adicionadiia  por  el  Lie.  D.  A  ntonio  Barreiro 

fn  1839.  y  uUimamenle  anotadas  por  el  Lie.  Don  Jod  Agustin  de  Esrwlero,  piini 

hcomigion  estadistica  militar  de  la  RepMica  Mexicana.    Mex.,  1849,  8vo,  98  p., 

H    The  work  of  Barreiro  alluded  to  I  have  not  seen,  but  have  his  Ojeaila 

**rg  KutvO'MexicOf  of  1832,  in  which  there  is  no  allusion  to  Pino,  though  his 

J^wk  may  have  been  used  as  a  base.     Juan  Lopez  Cancelada  is  sai.l  to  have 

?*«i  the  writer  of  the  Exposicion,  using  information  supplied  by  Pino;  aid 

^  u  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  paragraph  entitled  Rttjahx  que  ae  hacen  d  los  gm- 

*''«  (Noticias,  p.  87-8),  the  initial  capitals  of  the  sentences  spell  C.'s  uaiiie. 

The  five  presidios  asked  for  were  to  be  at  El  Paso,  Rio  de  Pecos,  Socorro, 

**<*,  and  (as  a  depot  of  supplies,  etc. )  at  S.  Cristobal.     The  term  of  service 

^^  settlers  should  be  reduced.     Through  Pino  the  people  also  asked  that  the 

Prince  should  be  divided  into  3,  each  with  a  cov.     These  positions  should 

J*  of  3  grades,  in  res][)ect  of  salary  and  rank,  and  each  gov.  should  begin  with 

^  lowest  grade,  being  promoted  for  good  conduct  and  experience.     Tlie 

**rie8  should  be  $25,000,  $35,000,  and  ^5,000,  respectively,  which  in  tlie 

*<Qjregate  would  not  be  much  more  than  the  govt  now  costs,  antl  l>esides 

^Qcb  larger  savings  might  be  effected  by  suppressing  useless  positions  in 

^exico,  such  as  that  of  viceroy!     Clearly  Don  Pedro  was  a  man  of  some 

eheek. 

Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.    19 
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decided  to  return  home,  'no  obstante  sus  descos  de 
servir  &  la  patria.'^^ 

All  of  the  old  Louisiana  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1762-3  and  re- 
turned to  France  in  1800,  was  finally  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  From  this  date  to  1819  the 
question  of  boundary  between  United  States  territory 
and  Spanish  possessions  was  an  open  one.  Negotiations 
on  the  subject  belong  properly  to  the  history  of  Texas, 
and  are  treated  in  another  work  of  this  series. ^^  Near 
the  coast  the  line  between  Louisiana  and  Texas  had 
by  long  occupation  been  practically  settled  for  many 
years  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  but  partisan  theorists; 
but  in  the  interior  no  boundary  had  ever  been  fixed  or 
needed,  and  indeed,  little  was  known  geographically 
of  that  region.  An  equitable  line  would  have  been 
one  from  a  point  on  Red  River  above  the  settlements 
extending  north-westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  at 
a  long  distance  from  the  New  Mexican  outposts.  By 
way  of  bluster,  the  Americans,  without  a  shadow  of 
right,  sometimes  claimed  all  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
the  Spaniards,  with  but  slightly  better  reasons,  all  to 
the  Missouri;  but  the  real  ideas  of  the  two  nations  did 
not  differ  materially.     The  Americans  thought  that 

Red  River  misfht  rise  in  the  mountains  and  flow  south- 

•  •     • 

eastward,  so  as  to  constitute  in  itself  the  proper  boun- 
dary ;^^  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  in  a  sense 
regarded  the  Arkansas,  or  Napestle,  as  the  practical 
limit  of  the  territory  explored  by  them  in  their  Indian 
campaigns ;  and  thus  the  territory  that  might  plausibly 

^^Diariode  C6ii^s  EHmorflinarHiM,  Oct.  21,  1821,  vol.  ii.,  MS.,  10;  Arape^ 
Idea  (jeneralf  50.  lii  Pine's  letter  to  the  Cortes  explaining  his  non-attendance, 
he  complains  that  the  decrees  of  that  l>o<iy  iu  response  to  his  Ejrposiaon^  though 
confirmed  by  royal  order  of  May  9,  '13  (probably  on  the  bishopic,  etc.),  had 
not  bL'cn  carried  into  effect. 

^•^See  II hit,  NoHh  Mex.  States,  ii.,  Mith  references  to  the  original  correspond- 
ence. 

^'  Pike's  narrative,  to  be  noted  preneiitly,  shows  this  general  idea;  yet  some 
earlier  maps — see,  for  instance,  that  of  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  1757,  in  Hisi.  N.  W, 
Coast,  i.  601 — represent,  not  only  the  Red  River,  but  the  Arkansas,  as  too  far 
south  iu  the  iuterior  to  serve  the  purpose,  liaving  their  sources  south  of  Santa 
Fe. 
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be  the  subject  of  dispute  was  of  slight  extent  and  value, 
and  would  disappear  when  on  exploration  Red  River 
should  be  found  not  to  have  its  source  in  tlie  moun- 
tains, but  far  south  of  the  legitimate  Spanish  boun- 
dary. And  indeed,  in  the  final  settlement  of  1819, 
the  Spanish  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  Arkan- 
sas from  tlie  mountains  down  to  longitude  23**  became, 
and  most  equitably,  the  permanent  dividing  line. 

Between  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  there  had 
been  no  trade  or  habitual  communication  before  1800, 
though  some  slight  efforts  had  been  made  to  open 
such  intercourse.  From  both  directions,  however,  a 
flourishing  trade  with  the  Indians  had  grown  up.  In 
1804  William  Morrison  of  Kaskaskia,  despatching 
tlie  Creole  trader  Baptiste  Lalande  up  the  Platte, 
instructed  him  to  carry  his  goods  to  Santa  Fd,  with  a 
view  to  test  the  commercial  prospects  in  that  direction. 
Obeying  his  instructions,  Lalande  succeeded  in  being 
arrested  by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  to  the  capital. 
The  New  Mexicans  liked  the  goods,  and  Baptiste  liked 
the  country  so  well  that  he  resolved  to  settle  there, 
and  even  omitted  the  formality  of  accounting  to  Mor- 
rison for  the  consignment.^^  In  1805  James  Pursley, 
a  Kentuckian  who  left  St  Louis  three  years  before, 
after  many  adventures  among  the  Indians,  was  sent 
by  the  latter  to  negotiate  for  Spanish  trade,  and  after 
succeeding  in  this  mission  he  also  settled  at  Santa  Fd, 
working  as  a  carpenter.  ^^ 

Zebulon  M.  Pike,  a  lieutenant  of  the  sixth  United 
States  infantry,  after  an  exploration  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  while  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  engaged  in 
their  famous  expedition  to  the  far  west,  was  sent  with 
twenty-two  men  in  1806  to  explore  the  country  of  the 
Red  and   Arkansas  rivers,  and   to  establish  a  good 

.  ^Pike's  AccL  qf  Exped,,  195,  210.  P.  found  L.  at  SU  Fe  in  reduced 
f^'cuiutancea  in  1807.  Escudero,  in  Pino,  Not,,  74,  saysL.  died  iiiN.  Mex., 
*^viQff  a  large  family  and  great  wealth. 

^rike*t  Acct.  Ejpped.,  app.  iii.  16-17.  Pike  seems  to  be  the  source  of  all 
"Jt  b  known  of  Pursley  ana  Lalande,  being  followed  by  Gregg,  Prince,  and 
^cri  who  have  written  on  the  Sta  Ft^  trade.  Prince,  however,  ha«  a  few 
«>l)ontiQD8  of  petty  items  that  may  possibly  come  from  other  sources. 
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understanding  with  the  Indians,  especially  with  the 
CoQianches.  His  mission  was  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Melgares  from  the  opposite  direction, 
though  his  force  was  much  less  imposing.  His  pre- 
liminary and  successful  negotiations  with  the  Osages, 
Pawnees,  and  other  nations,  from  the  start  in  July  from 
the  Missouri  River  at  Belle  Fontaine,  have  no  special 
connection  with  the  annals  of  New  Mexico.  In 
October  he  was  on  the  Arkansas,  where,  as  before 
reaching  that  stream,  he  found  frequent  traces  of  the 
Spaniards'  recent  visit.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  with  a  part  of  the  men,  embarked 
in  boats  on  the  river  to  follow  it  down  to  the  Missouri 
junction ;  while  Pike,  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  started 
up  the  river  for  the  mountains,  intending,  according  to 
his  instructions,  to  return  by  the  Red  River  to  Natchi- 
toches.^ 

Pike  had  no  serious  troubles  with  the  Indians; 
neither  did  he  accomplish  anything  in  his  mission  of 
conciliating  their  good-will.  Late  in  November  he 
was  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  peak  which  has  since  borne 
his  name.  Then  followed  two  months  of  winter 
wanderings  in  the  snows  and  mountains  and  parks  of 
what  is  now  Colorado,^^  marked  by  the  most  terrible 
sufterings  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  all  did  not  perish.  Crossing  the  range  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modern  Leadville,  Pike  thought  himself 
on  the  Red  River;  but  after  a  perilous  descent  though 
the  canon,  found  himself  back  at  his  old  camp  on  the 
Arkansas.  Again  he  struggled  on,  over  another  series 
of  ranges,  and  at  the  end  of  January  1807  succeeded 
with  part  of  his  conipanious — the  rest  being  left  behind 
with    frozen    feet — on  reaching   another  large    river, 

*^Tlie  company  after  the  separation  consisted  of  Capt.  Z.  M.  Pike,  Dr 
John  H.  Robinson,  Serjzt.  Wui  E.  Meek,*  Corp.  Jeremiah  Jackson,*  private 
Henry  Kennernian,  John  Brown,  Jacob  Carter,*  Thos  Dougherty,  Wm 
tiorden,  Theo<lore  Miller,*  Hu^h  Menaugh,  Jacob  Mountjoy,  Alex.  Roy, 
J(»hn  Sparks,*  Fat.  Smith,*  Freegift  Stoute,  and  Baroney  Vasquez*  as 
interpreter.  Those  marked  with  a  star  did  not  reach  Sta  Fe  and  Chihuahua 
with  Pike,  as  exjdained  later. 

'^^  See  Hist,  ColoradOf  this  series. 
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which  must,  he  thooght,  be  the  Red  at  last.  His  plan 
was  to  descend  the  stream  in  boats  or  rafts  to  Natchi- 
toches ;  therefore  he  sought  a  suitable  spot  for  a  for- 
tified camp,  where  the  necessary  preparations  might 
be  made,  and  to  which  the  rest  of  the  party  might  be 
brought,  as  a  few  of  them  soon  were."  I  give  a  copy 
of  the  western  portion  of  Pike's  map,  showing  his 
route  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

The  lieutenant's  instructions  required  him  to  be 
very  cautious  as  he  approached  the  Spanish  frontier. *" 
His  idea  of  the  boundary,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar,  for  he  built  his  fort,  not  on  the  eastern 
or  American  side  of  his  Red  River,  but  five  miles  up 
a  western  branch  I  Here  he  raised  the  stars  and 
stripes.  He  desired  to  extend  his  exploration  into 
Spanish  territory,  or  at  least  to  learn  the  geographic 
relation  of  his  fort  to  Santa  F^ ;  and  he  had  a  pretext 
ready,  for  he  had  brought  William  Morrison's  bill 
against  Lalande,  and  with  this  document  Dr  Robinson 
started  alone  on  February  7th  for  the  city  of  Holy 
Faith.  Ten  days  later  a  Spanish  dragoon  and  an 
Indian  made  their  appearance,  regarded  by  Pike  as 
spies,  who  said  they  had  come  from  Santa  ¥6  in  four 
(uEiys,  and  that  Robinson  had  arrived  in  safety;  learned 
the  location  of  the  fort,  and  Pike's  intention  to  de- 
scend the  river  to  Natchitoches;  and  departed.  An- 
other ten  days  passed,  and  then  came  a  force  of  50 
draoroons  and  50  militia  under  lieutenants  called  in 
the  narrative  Ignacio  Saltelo  and  Bartolonid  Fernan- 
dez.    Now  Pike  was  informed  that  he  was  not   on 

The  8  names  marked  with  a  star  in  note  20  are  those  who  did  not  come 
to  the  camp  before  Pike  a  departure.  They  were  brought  into  Sta  Fe  a  little 
l&ter,  bat  1  find  no  definite  record  of  what  became  of  them.  P.  had  8  men 
^ith  him.     The  map  is  taken  from  the  French  edition. 

*  'As  your  interview  with  the  Comanches  will  probably  lead  you  to  the 
Wd  hranches  of  the  Arkansaw  and  Red  rivers,  you  may  find  yourself  approxi- 
niated  to  the  settlements  of  N.  Mex.,  and  there  it  will  bu  necessary  you 
•^ottld  move  with  great  circumspection,  to  keep  clear  of  auy  hunting  or  recon- 
i^itrim;  parties  from  that  province,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  ofifeuce;  because 
^  wurs  of  Spain  and  the  U.  S.  appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  amicable 
^^JQstment,  and  moreover  it  is  the  desire  of  the  president  to  cultivate  the 
^^dship  and  harmonious  intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
particularly  our  near  neighlwrs,  the  Spaniar<la.'  Pike's  AcU.  Ejcped.,  108. 
i^  inatnic.  were  given  by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson. 
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Red  River,  but  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  his  camp  being 
on  the  Conejos  just  above  the  junction;  whereupon 
he  at  once  lowered  his  flag,  for  he  could  but  admit — 


espfcially  in  the  presence  of  100  soldiers — that  the 
Spaniards  might  have  some  legitimate  claim  to  terri- 
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toiy  occupied  by  them  for  over  two  centuriea  The 
Spaniards  were  most  courteous  and  kind,  supplying 
the  half-starved  and  half-naked  explorers  with  food 
and  blankets;  but  the  oflScers  presently  admitted,  what 
Pike  had  supposed  from  the  first,  that  the  Americans 
must  go  to  Santa  F6.  Accordingly,  they  started  on 
the  27th,  part  of  the  Spanish  force  remaining  behind 
to  bring  in  the  eight  explorers  who  had  not  yet  reached 
the  fort.^ 

The  route  from  the  Conejos  was  across  to  the 
Chama  and  down  that  stream  past  Ojo  Caliente  and 
San  Juan.  The  people  were  uniformly  kind  and  hos- 
pitable in  their  treatment  of  the  strangers,  though 
their  nondescript  and  ragged  apparel,  consisting  of 
overalls,  breech-cloths,  and  leather  coats,  without  cov- 
ering for  the  head,  prompted  the  inquiry  if  the  Amer- 
icans  were  a  tribe  living  in  houses  or  wearing  hats. 
Baptiste  Lalande  and  another  Frenchman  tried  to 
gain  Pike's  confidence,  but  were  regarded  by  him  as 
spies.  Solomon  Colly,  one  of  the  Nolan  party,  was  liv- 
ing in  New  Mexico,  and  served  as  interpreter.**  The 
arrival  at  Santa  F^  was  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  the 
adventurers  were  questioned  by  Grovemor  Alencaster, 
whose  conduct  was  courteous  and  dignified,  but  who 
said  that  Pike  and  his  men  must  appear  before  Gen- 
eral Salcedo  at  Chihuahua.     Pike  denied  that  Dr 

^  Pike  accuses  the  Spanish  lient.  of  deceivins  him,  by  claiming  at  first  to 
have  come  from  Grov.  Alencaster  simply  to  aid  Uie  unfortunate  explorers  and 
to  escort  them  via  Sta  Fe  to  the  real  Red  River.  Possibly  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  charge,  but  it  is  also  probable  that  Pike,  full  of  the  preju« 
dices  of  his  time  and  race,  regarding  himself  as  the  victim  of  outrage  on  ac« 
count  of  an  innocent  blunder,  exaggerates  the  matter.  The  fact  is,  that 
orders  from  the  com.  sen.  of  Provincias  Intemas  required  the  gov.,  and  very 
properly,  to  arrest  and  send  to  Chihuahua  any  Amer.  who  might  be  found  in 
Span,  territory,  always  avoiding,  if  possible,  any  violent  measures.  Pike's 
entry  mav  have  been,  as  he  claims,  an  innocent  error,  yet  the  location  of  his 
fort,  as  already  noted,  even  on  the  Red  River  theorv,  and  Robinson's  coming 
alone  to  Sta  Fe  as  to  a  place  not  far  ofif  or  very  difficult  to  find,  were  suspi* 
cious  circumstances  strengthened  by  minor  details  of  Pike's  later  conduct. 
We  are  told  that,  while  the  leader  recognized  the  necessity  of  submitting, 
some  of  the  men  were  disappointed  at  not  being  allowed  to  test  the  strengui 
of  their  fort  against  the  foe — or  having  a  dust  with  the  Spaniards.  Commu- 
nication was  chiefly  in  French,  Pike  knowing  but  few  words  of  Spanish. 

'^See  HisL  North  Mex,  States  and  Texaelor  Nolan's  adventures  in  Texas 
and  Chih. 
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Kobinson  was  a  member  of  his  party ;  attempted  by  a 
ruse  to  prevent  the  examination  of  his  papers,  deem- 
ing  himself  sadly  'deceived'  when  the  governor 
shrewdly  prevented  the  success  of  his  trick  ;^  and 
occasionally  deemed  it  his  duty  as  a  free-born  Ameri- 
can to  be  suspicious,  independent,  and  disagreeable  to 
the  verge  of  insolence.  It  was  never  quite  clear  to 
any  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  that  a  Spanish  official 
might  rightfully  interfere  with  his  personal  freedom 
to  do  as  he  pleased.  Yet  Pike  frankly  admits  the 
kindness  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  says  much  in 
praise  of  the  Spaniards  in  New  Mexico.  As  men,  he 
and  his  party  were  well  treated ;  as  Americans,  they 
must  needs  have  a  grievance.  Though  assured  he 
was  not  a  prisoner.  Pike  insisted  on  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Chihuahua. 

They  left  the  capital  on  March  4th,  after  a  dinner 
given  by  the  governor  in  their  honor,  Alencaster  tak- 
ing Pike  in  his  coach  drawn  by  six  mules  for  three 
miles.  Captain  Antonio  Almansa  commanded  the 
escort,  and  the  route  was  by  way  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Alburquerque  to  a  point  below  Isleta,*^  where 

"•pike  distributed  the  important  papers  among  his  men,  ahowimr  his 
trunk  containing  the  rest  to  the  gov.,  who  seemed  satisfied  and  returned  the 
trunk.  Then  P.  collected  the  papers,  fearing  the  men,  who  were  drinking 
pretty  freely,  miglit  lose  them  or  cive  them  up.  But  next  morning  the  gov. 
called  for  the  trunk  again,  and  Zebulon  was  outwitted  ! 

*'  The  places  named  by  P.  below  Alburquerque  are  Tousac,  S.  Fernandez 
Sabinez  (Sabinal),  Jacales,  an(lSibilleta(Sevilleta,  orCebolleta,  ace.  to  Prince). 
Tliese  may  be  suppose<l  to  include  Isleta,  Tome,  and  Belen,  Sabinal  being  the 
only  name  which  may  be  approximately  correct.  Sibilleta,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  described  as  a  fine  and  regular  village,  and  such  a  place  ii 
mentioned  in  several  Span,  records  as  the  starting -point  of  the  caravans, 
sometimes  garrisoned  by  7  men.  Of  its  founding  1  find  no  record,  nor  is  it 
mentioned  in  statistical  lists  of  *2()-l. 

At  Sto  Domingo  rich  paintmgs  and  images  were  noted  in  the  church;  at 
S.  Felipe  a  fine  bridge  across  the  river.  Hero  Padre  Rubi  was  found  to  be  a 
liberal  and  educated  man,  showing  a  valuable  statistical  table.  Sandfa  is 
called  St  Dies.  At  Alburquerque  P.  Ambrosio  Guerra  was  hospitable,  though 
sadly  disapnointed  that  he  could  not  make  a  Christian  of  Pike,  Here  a  pai^ 
of  beautiful  cirls  contributed  to  the  entertainment,  including  two  of  English 
parentage,  who  had  been  rescued  from  Ind.  captivity.  Apparently  at  Isleta 
(not  named)  Dr  Robinson  was  added  to  the  party,  and  tola  the  story  of  his 
adventures.  They  were  welcomed  with  a  dance  at  Tousac  (Tome?);  and  at 
S.  Fernandez  met  Melgares,  who  sent  out  an  order  for  the  handsomest  siris 
of  the  region  to  be  sent  in  for  a  fandango,  '  which  portrays  more  clearly  than 
a  chapter  of  observations  the  degraded  state  of  the  common  people. 
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Lieutenant  Facundo  Melgares,  returning  southward 
with  his  dragoons,  took  charge  of  the  party.  For 
Aimansa  and  Melgares  Pike  has  nothing  but  words 
of  praise.  Starting  on  March  1 1th,  they  reached  El 
Paso  on  the  21st  and  Chihuahua  on  April  2d.  Here 
Greneral  Salcedo  treated  them  much  as  Governor 
Alencaster  had  done,  but  insisted  on  retaining  Pike's 
papers.  The  Americans  were  finally  sent  home 
through  Coahuila  and  Texas  under  an  escort,  leaving 
Chihuahua  at  the  end  of  April,  and  reaching  Natchi- 
toches in  July.  Pike's  book  was  published  in  1810; 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  lost  his  life 
at  the  taking  of  Toronto  in  1813.  His  narrative  was 
interesting,  and  at  the  time  of  its  publication  of  much 
value.  Naturally,  it  adds  but  little  if  anything  to  in- 
formation derived  from  Pino  and  the  archive  records, 
yet  I  shall  have  occasion  to  cite  it  on  several  points.^ 

Moved  by  Pike's  account  of  the  New  Mexican 
country,  and  entertaining  an  idea,  perhaps,  that  Hi- 
dalgo's revolution  had  removed  the  old  restrictions  on 
trade,  Robert  McKnight,  with  a  party  of  nine  or  ten, 
crossed  the  plains  in  1812,  and  reached  Santa  Fd. 
The  result  was  that  their  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
they  were  arrested,  being  held  in  Chihuahua  and 
Durango  as  prisoners  until  1822,  when  they  were  re- 

Pihe  {Zfhukm  Montgomery).     An  account  qf  expeditions  to  tJte  sources  of  the 
saippi,  and  throuffh  (he  toestern  parts  of  Louisiana  to  the  sources  (\f  the  A  rkan- 
Kans,  La  PlaUe,  and  Pierre  Jaun,  rivers;  'performed  try  oi-der  oftJie  govern- 
</  the  United  States,  during  ifte  years  18<)5,  1806,  and  1807.     A  ml  a  tour 
thnmgk  the  interior  parts  of  New  Spain,  wfien  conducted  Ui  rough  the-ne  provinces, 
6jf  order  qf  the  eaptain-general,  in  the  year  1807.     By  Major  Z.  M.  Pike.    lilus- 
trttted  by  maps  and  charts.  Phil.,  1810,  8vo,  with  portrait.     Parts  ii.,  iii.,  con- 
'tain  the  exped.  to  N.   Mex.  and  Chih.,  from  p.  107;  also  descriptive  aiid 
docamentary  appendices  to  parts  ii.,  iii.,  separately  paged.     Also  an  English 
edition,  from  a  copy  of  the  MS.,  with  a  few  verbal  corrections  and  notes  by 
the  editor,  Thomas  Rees,  under  the  title  PUces  Erploralory  Travels,  etc.,  Lon- 
don, 1811,  4to;  and  the  French  translation  of  M.  Breton,  Pike,  Voyage  au 
Nomoeau  Mexique,  Paris,  1812,  8vo,  2  vol.     See  also  Warrens  Memoir,  20-1; 
^rvKtis  HisL  Sk,,  246-65;  Pino,  Exvos.,   14-15;  Barreiro,  Ojeada,  30  (Pike 
^^ing  'Paykie' to  the  Span.);  Sta  Fi  Conquest,  9;  instructions  in  Annals  of 
Cony.,  1808-9,  app.  1789-94;  Sta  Fi,  N.  Mex.  Review,  July  29,  '83;  Bingley^s 
^ra««&,  228-39;  also  Meline,  Gregg,  and  all  the  well-known  writers  on  N. 
Mex.  subjects.    There  is  no  other  source  of  real  information  than  Pike's  origi- 
nal narrative. 
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leased  by  Iturbide's  order.  Efforts  had  been  made  in 
1817  in  their  behalf,  at  the  intercession  of  John  Scott, 
the  Missouri  congressman,  by  Secretary  Adams, 
through  the  Spanish  minister  Onis;  but  though  the 
latter  wrote  on  the  subject  both  to  king  and  viceroy 
nothinir  could  be  effected.^ 

In  1815  Auguste  P.  Choteau  and  Julius  de  Mun 
formed  a  partnership,  and  went  with  a  large  party  to 
the  upper  Arkansas  to  hunt  and  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. They  claim  to  have  confined  their  operations 
to  American  territory,  which  was  perhaps  somewhat 
elastic  in  their  eyes ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  only  their 
version.  Visiting  Taos  and  Santa  F6  in  1816  they 
were  most  favorably  received  by  Governor  Mainez,  a 
very  polite  old  gentleman,  who  said  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  their  trapping  and  trading  east  of  the 
mountains  and  north  of  Red  Kiver.  He  even  thought 
he  might  get  from  the  general  for  them  a  license  to 
hunt  beaver  on  the  branches  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Re- 
tiring to  the  north  to  await  the  desired  permission, 
they  were  often  visited  by  parties  from  the  settlements, 
who  came  to  trade.  But  early  in  1817,  after  Gov- 
ernor Allande'ri  accession,  there  was  a  decided  change 
of  Spanish  policy.  A  force  of  200  men  under  Lieu- 
tenant Francisco  Salazar,  marched  out  to  search  for 
an  American  fort,  said  to  exist  on  the  Rio  de  las 
Animas,  with  cannon  and  20,000  men!  This  fort  was 
not  found,  but  in  June  Sergeant  Mariano  Bernal  was 
sent  out  to  arrest  the  Americans,  and  not  only  did  he 
bring  in  Choteau,  De  Mun,  and  24  men  as  prisoners, 
but  opened  their  caches  on  the  upper  Arkansas,  and 

^Sta  F^f  MeMa/jefrom  (he  jyreMdent  of  the  U.  S.,  transmitting. .  .ir{form€Uhn 
rcldiitv  to  the  antnt  ami  intprinonment  qf  certain  American  citizewi  at  Sta  Fi, 
Wash.,  April  15,  '18,  8vo,  23  p.;  also  Amer.  St.  Pap.,  xii.  435-52;  (/.  S.  Oovi 
7)of.,15th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  319,  471;  Id.,  18th  Cong.  2d  Sesa.,  Sen.  Doc  7,  p. 
3;  AmuiU  of  Conijrej<s,  1817-18,  ii.  1954-66;  Oirc^'aCom.qftftePraiiHeM,  i.  19- 
20;  and  other  works  on  the  Sta  Fe  tratle.  The  names  as  given  by  Scott 
were  Ro])ert  McKnight,  Benj.  Shrive,  James  Baird,  Alfred  Allen,  Michael 
M'Donou^h,  Win  Mines,  Samuel  Chambers,  Peter  Baum,  Thomas  Cook,  and 
Miurs,  an  interpreter,  with  perhaps  others.  It  is  said  that  2  of  them  escaped 
in  a  canoe  down  the  Canadian  in  21.  Foster,  Loa  Anq.  in  V,  MS.,  3-4,  says 
that  in  '45  McKnight  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Sta  Rita  copper  mines. 
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took  goods  to  the  value  of  $30,380.74^.  At  Santa 
Fe  the  prisoners  were  tried  by  court-martial,  kept  for 
48  hours  in  jail,  and  then  dismissed  without  their 
property.  In  September  they  were  back  at  St  Louis 
appealing  to  congress  for  relief  In  1825-6  their 
claim  for  $50,000  damages  was  still  being  urged;  and 
in  1836  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  reported 
"that  the  demand  ought  to  bo  made  and  pressed  with 
an  earnestness  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
injury  and  the  unreasonable  delay  which  has  arisen  in 
making  satisfaction  for  it"  Ex  parte  testimony  in 
Buch  claims  for  damages  must  of  course  be  taken  with 
due  allowances.*^ 

With  the  independence  of  1821-2  the  Santa  F(5  trade 
proper — ^legitimate  but  for  some  liberties  taken  with 
Mexican  custom-house  regulations,  and  unobstructed 
except  by  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  journey  across 
the  plains — may  be  said  to  have  begun;  and  it  will 
be  a  prominent  topic  of  later  annals.  Captains  Glenn, 
Becknell,  and  Stephen  Cooper  were  the  men  who  in 
1821-2  visited  Sante  F<5  with  small  parties,  making 
large  profits  on  the  limited  quantities  of  goods  they 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  market,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  future  success.  About  these  earliest  trips 
^e  have  but  little  information,  except  that  the  traders, 
uncertain  as  to  the  best  route,  endured  terrible  suffer- 
ings from  thirst.  Becknell  made  two  trips.  Major 
Cooper  still  lives  in  California,  as  I  write  in  1886; 
and  from  Joel  P.  Walker,  one  of  his  companions,  I 
Lave  an  original  narrative  of  their  adventures.^^ 

'^Sta  Fiy  Mes8.f  etc.,  as  in  note  29,  a  larger  part  of  the  pamphlet  being 
deroted  to  the  Choteau  claim  than  to  the  McKnight  anair.  The  doc. 
include  a  long  narrative  by  Julius  de  Mun,  at  St  Louis,  Nov.  25,  '17,  and  a 
sworn  statement  of  11  members  of  the  i)arty — French  Oana^lians  all  signing 
with  a  'X'— dated  Sept  25,  17.  On  the  claim  in  1825-36,  see  U.  S.  Oovt 
Doti.^  24th  Cong.  1st  Sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  nos.  400,  424.  Mention  in  Niks  Reg., 
xiv.  47;  xvi.  272;  xxvii.  312.  There  was  another  claim,  for  the  imprisonment 
of  J.  Farro,  but  no  particulars  are  given. 

"  WaJker  (J.  P.),  Narrative  qfa  Pioneer  qf  '41,  MS.  For  details  of  their 
tdroitares  with  Ind.  and  sufferings  for  want  of  water,  I   have  no  space. 


xxrii.  315;  xxviiL  299;  Priivu'a  Hut.  SL,  271-3. 
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The  general  subject  of  early  exploration,  hunting 
and  trapping,  and  Indian  trade  and  warfare,  in  the 
great  interior,  though  one  that  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  each  of  these  Pacific  States,  can- 
not, of  course,  be  fully  treated  in  any  one  of  my  vol- 
umes. In  each  I  note  those  expeditions  that  directly 
concern  its  territory,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  annals 
of  other  territories,  as  given  in  diflferent  volumes  of 
this  series.  Some  chapters  on  Colorado  and  the  regions 
farther  north  will  be  found  useful  in  connection  with 
New  Mexican  history ;  and  matter  that  is  especially 
interesting  may  be  found  in  my  volumes  on  the  North- 
west Codst?^ 

During  these  22  years  the  population  of  geinie  de 
razon  may  be  said  to  have  increased  from  19,000  to 
30,000  in  New  Mexico  proper,  excluding  the  El  Paso 
district ;  while  the  number  of  pueblo  Indians  remained 
practically  unchanged,  between  9,500  and  10,000.  Offi- 
cial reports  establish  these  figures  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, but  afford  no  satisfactory  basis  for  more  detailed 
classification.**     The  capital  villa  of  Santa  Fe  reached, 

^^Coi/vers  LoH  Trappers,  Cin.,  1859,  is  a  little  work  containing  many  in- 
terejting  and  valuable  details  of  the  early  trappers'  experiences;  but  i  i  the 
part  concerning  N.  Mex.  there  is  evidently  a  serious  error  in  dates.  Work- 
man and  Spencer  in  1807-9  are  representetl  as  having  crossed  from  the  upper 
Arkansas,  south  of  Pike  Peak,  to  the  Colorado,  descended  that  river  to  the 
ford,  started  on  the  Span,  trail  for  Sta  Fe,  met  a  caravan  from  that  town, 
accompanied  it  to  Cal.,  and  returned  with  it  to  Sta  Fe  in  1810,  and  lived 
there  for  15  years,  until  the  traders  came  often  from  the  east.  But  no  cara« 
vans  crossed  from  N.  Mex.  to  C'ul.  i:i  Span,  times,  or  before  *22,  so  tliat  the 
date  must  be  wrong,  and  much  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  general  accuracy  of 
this  part  of  the  narrative.  Tlie  northern  Sta  Fe  trail  to  Cal.  was  first  fol- 
lowed by  \Volf^\ill,  in  '31,  and  the  trading  caravans  were  of  later  date. 

*•  A  report  of  Gov.  Alencaster  in  1805,  given  in  Melines  2,000  Miks,  212, 
^ves  a  total  pop.  of  20,026  Span,  and  8,152  Ind.,  besides  6,209  Span,  at  El 
Paso;  and  reports  of  Gov.  Melgares  in  '19-20  give  Span.  27,214  and  28,436; 
Ind.  8,026  and  9,923.  Arch.  SUi  F6,  MS.  Reports  of  the  custodio,  P.  Jose 
Pedro  Rubin  de  C^lis,  for  '20-1,  not  including  the  large  towns,  ffives.  Span 
17,401  and  19,174;  Ind.  7,840  and  9,034.  Jd.  These  are  the  only  exact  re 
ports  that  are  reliable.  There  are  general  estimates,  for  the  most  part  inclad 
mg  El  Paso  and  Ind.,  as  follows:  1803,  pop.  40,200,  ace.  to  Humtx>ldt,  E^ai 
Pol.y  155,  and  other  works,  followed  by  a  dozen  or  more  writers;  1804,  Gov 
Chacon,  in  Arrlu  Sta  Fi,  followed  by  Pino;  28,798  in  1801.  Pnnce'»  HUt 
Sk.,  230-1;  39,797.  Soc.  Mex.  Geo^f.,  »•  20.  About  30,000,  half  Ind.  Pike 
34,205  in  1810.  Soc.  Mex.  Oeorj.,  vii.  138;  2da  ep.,  i.  291.  40,000,  perhapt 
60,000,  in  1811.  Pino,  Expos.,  44-5;  Not.,  14-17.     30,825.  HumboltU. 
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perhaps,  a  population  of  6,000  in  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity; but  on  account  of  the  meagre  records,  frequent 
discrepancies,  and  irregular  grouping  of  the  settle- 
ments in  partidos,  local  items  of  population  have 
little  significance.  In  number,  location,  and  in  all 
respects  except  an  increase  of  Spanish  population  at 
certain  points,  the  settlements  remained  as  before,  and 
I  refer  to  the  final  note  of  the  preceding  chapter.^ 

Commercial  methods  continued  as  before.  Pre- 
sumably, fairs  were  still  held  at  Taos  for  trade  with 
the  Indians,  though  I  find  no  direct  indication  of  the 
fact  in  this  period;**  each  autumn  the  great  caravan 
departed  for  the  south ;  at  El  Paso,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before,  the  company  was  divided,  small  parties 
seeking  different  markets;  and  large  flocks  of  sheep 
were  now  driven  from  the  province.  In  1805  the 
viceroy  decreed  that  all  goods  bartered  by  New  Mexi- 
cans at  the  annual  fair  in  San  Bartolom^  valley  from 
the  18th  to  the  23d  of  December  should  be  free  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  or  duties.^     Down  to  about  1798 

**  According  to  the  official  reports  cited  in  note  33,  the  Span.  pop.  of  the 

le&ding  towns,  most  or  all  inclading  outlying  ranches,  in  1805  a.id  1820  was 

u  follows:  Sta  Fe,   3,741,   6,038;  l.a  CaQada,   2,188,   2,633;  Alburquerque, 

4.294,  2,564;  S.  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  1,888,  2,125;  Abiquid,   1,218,  2182 

(3,029  in  '21);  Belen,  1,588,  2,103  (1,756  in  '21);  Taos,  1,337,  1,252;  StaQara, 

967,  1,116;  Isleta,  378,  2,324;  Picurtes,  17,  1,041.     la  the  report  of  '21  Socorro 

U  given  with  a  pop.  of  1,580.     The  largest  Ind.  pueblo j  in  20-1  were:  Taos, 

751;  S.  Udefonso,  527;  Cochitf,  653;  Sta  Ana,  52/ ;  Laguua,  950;  Acoina,  829; 

Zttfli,  1,597;  and  Isleta,  613.     Humboldt  for  1803  gives  Sta  Fe  a  pop.  of  3,600, 

Alburquerque,  6,000,  Taos,  8,903;  Pike  in  18J7,  with  a  good  (fescrip.,  gives 

Su  F^  4,500  souls,  and  Pino  in  181 1  a  pop.  of  5,000.     Poco.^,  ace.  to  Pino,  was 

<m  its  last  legs,  having  but  30  fighting  men  in  '11,  and  in  '23  iti  pop.  was  58. 

An  official  report  of  the  ayuntamiento  gives  tlio  pop.  of  El  Paso  in  '22  as 

8,XH  souls,  oi  which  married  couples  161,  single  men  2,267,  single  women 

3,173,  widowers  3J5,    widows  417,    farmers   2,072,    artisans   681,    lal)orers 

2u9,  teachers  8,  priests  2,  merchants  5,  manuf.  6,   retired  soldiers  6,   stu- 

'Wits  3,  treasury  officials  2;   total  value  of  property  8234,018.  Arch.  Sia 

^^,  MS.     Pike  describes  Ojo  Caliente  a?  a  town  of  500  inlial).  and  a  mill;  and 

oil  mention  of  several  unknown  name:)  in  the  south  han  been  noticed. 

**  April  24,  1806,  Gen.  Salcedo  orders  the  trade  with  Lid.  at  the  settle- 
ii^tj  to  be  encouraged.  Arrh.  St  i  /V,  MS.  Possibly  the  Tao3  trade  declined, 
or  was  more  scattered  to  other  points. 

*^Dec.  18,  1805,  original  decree  of  the  viceroy  in  behalf  of  N.  Mcx.  trade. 
^Hfpoa.  VarieUy  i.  131;  Diario  de  Jlfpr.,  i.  353.  All  duLiea  were  pail  ia  the 
•onth,  there  being  no  custom-house  in  N.  Mex.  In  1803  Gov.  (iiacon  made 
*  report  on  the  industries  of  N.  Mex.  A  rrh.  SUi  Fe,  MS.  He  notes  the  divis- 
ion of  the  caravans,  and  the  export  of  25,000  sheep  per  year  (Pike  makes  it 
30,000).     Interior  trade  is  carried  on  by  12  or  14  merchants,  only  2  or  3  of 
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no  coin  was  known,  but  later  the  salaries  of  officers  luid 
soldiers  were  paid  in  money,  furnishing  a  supply  by 
no  means  adequate  to  provincial  needs.  The  govern- 
ment estanco  on  tobacco,  powder,  and  playing-cards, 
especially  the  first,  was  a  great  burden  for  the  people. 
The  total  value  of  imports,  as  given  by  Pino  from  an 
official  report  of  the  Vera  Cruz  considado  in  1804,  was 
$112,000  in  a  year;  while  the  exports,  chiefly  wool, 
wine,  and  peltries,  were  only  $60,000,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  of  $52,000  against  New  Mexico.  Ex- 
ports might  easily  be  tripled,  as  Pino  thought,  by 
proper  encouragement,  including  the  opening  of  ports 
on  the  Texas  and  Sonora  coasts.*^ 

There  were  no  new  developments  in  agricultural 
industries.  Products  in  New  Mexico  proper  were 
wholly  consumed  at  home,  and  irrigation  generally 
protected  the  inhabitants  against  drought,  as  in  1803 
and  1820-2;  and  the  Indians,  as  far  as  possible,  tried 
to  follow  their  old  custom  of  storing  the  products  of 
plentiful  harvests,  though  the  improvident  settlers 
were  sometimes  caught  napping  and  suffered  from 
scarcity.  All  reports  praise  the  agricultural,  and 
especially  the  stock-raising,  advantages  of  the  prov- 
ince, under  proper  encouragement.^^     Spanish  artisans 

them  using  their  own  capital.  Everybody  trades  in  hia  own  way,  often  a 
very  bad  way.  Pino  describes  the  preparations  and  outfit  of  the  caravans, 
starting  500  strong  from  La  Joya  dc  Sevilleta  in  Nov. ;  and  he  notes  that  a 
smaller  force  starting  in  1809  was  attacked  by  Ind.,  losing  several  killed  and 
300  horses.  For  Pike  s  statement  tliat  two  caravans  left  N.  Mex.,  one  in  the 
spring  an<l  the  other  in  autumn,  I  find  no  foundation;  auvl  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  his  assertion  that  3J,000  sheep  are  driven  each  year  from  the 
l)rovince.  Pike  gives  some  current  prices  as  follows:  flour,  $2  per  100  lbs.; 
salt,  $5  per  mule- load;  sheep,  §1  eivch;  pork,  25  ct3  per  lb.;  bdeves,  $5  each; 
wine  tlcl  Paso,  815  per  bbl. ;  horses,  §11  each;  mules,  $30  each;  superfine 
cloths,  §2o  per  yd;  fine  do,  §20;  linen,  §4;  and  other  dry  goods  iu  proportion. 
And  Pino:  native  tobacco,  4  realms  per  lb.;  wheat  and  maize,  $1  per  fan^a; 
cotton,  $3  per  fanega  {!). 

3'  The  imports  included  $61,000  of  European  goods,  $7,000  Asiatic,  $34,000 
American,  and — though  N.  Mox.  "w^aj  a  stock-raising  country — $10,000  of 
horses  and  mules.  Yet  the  gov.  in  1S03  says  that  GJO  horses  and  mules  were 
annually  sent  away. 

^  C/uicon  {Fernando),  Tnforme  del  ffoWrnador  sobre  Industrias  del  N,  Mex,, 
1803,  in  Arch.  ^SUi  b\  MS.,  dated  Aug.  2Sth.  Tobacco  raised  for  home  con- 
RUinption  even  by  the  piulrcs,  and  but  lor  tha  estanco  on  cigars,  snuff,  etc.,  the 
pnxluct  mi^ht  be  vastly  increased.  Books  on  agric.  and  stock-raising  nmch 
needed.     Wool,  sheep,  and  a  little  cottoa  exporteX     Ko  ose  made  of  timber. 
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included  a  few  carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  but  nearly 
all  mechanical  and  other  work  was  done  by  the  In- 
dians, who  still  made  pottery  for  home  use,  tanned 
leather,  from  which  bridles  were  made,  and  wove  large 
quantities  of  coarse  blankets.  They  also  made  some 
prc^ess  in  weaving  cotton  textures  of  low  grade  under 
an  instructor  from  Mexico.^  Governor  Chacon,  in 
1803,  says  that  copper  is  abundant,  and  apparently 
rich,  but  no  mines  are  worked,  though  there  is  much 
coal  of  good  quality.  Pino,  in  1812,  also  notes  the 
existence  of  rich  deposits  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver, 
of  which  no  use  is  made;  but  Pike,  in  1807,  states 
that  a  copper  mine  west  of  the  river,  in  latitude  34**, 
yields  20,000  mule-loads  of  metal  annually,  while  ves- 
sels of  i^Tought  copper  were  among  the  country's  ex- 
ports. Bartlett  tells  us  that  the  Santa  Rita  mine — 
really  just  below  33** — was  worked  from  1804;  and 
Prince  gives  more  details,  to  the  effect  that  the  mine 
was  discovered  in  1800  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Carrisco, 
who  sold  it  in  1804  to  Francisco  Manuel  Elguea  of 
Chihuahua,  by  whom  work  was  at  once  begun,  100 
mules  being  constantly  employed  to  transport  the 
metal  to  Mexico  for  use  in  the  mint.*^  I  tliink  there 
is  room  for  some  doubt  as  to  the  early  working  of  this 
mine,  though  a  beginning  was  probably  made  before 
1822.  Pino  says  that  old  silver  mines  were  found 
closed  up,  with  the  tools  inside,  and  doubtless  the 
prospect-holes  made  by  the  Spaniards  before  1680 
^ere  thus  found  occasionally;  but  there  is  little  or 

iHno  tells  ns  that  maize  yields  50  to  1 00  f ol<L     Tithes  amonnt  to  about  $10, 000, 

mnd  are   distributed  as  follows,  giving  an  idea  of  the  country's  products: 

maize 3,000 fanegas,  wheat  2,000  fan.,  vegetables  1,000  fan.,  wool  1,000  arrobas, 

cotton  40  arr.,  wine  400  arr.,  sheep  6,000,  ca'.ves  200,  goats  500.     As  we  have 

aeen,  there  are  some  slight  indications  that  each  pueblo,  in  earlier  times,  had 

4  sq.  leagues  of  land  assigned;  but  Pino  states  that  in  1811  a  puel)lo  has  but 

I  league,  and  for  this  should  properly  have  500  Ind.     As  few  have  over  3(X), 

there  is  much  land  not  used,  on  which  Span,  shoull  be  allowed  to  settle.    See 

mention  of  agric.  topics  in  Nour.  Ann.  To//.,  xxvi.  409;  Gordons  Hist,  and  Oto«j. 

Mem.,  85-6;  Niles*  Refj.,  xxiii.  16. 

»/>f/i/),  Expon.,  13;  Id.y  Not.,  19-20;  Pilr.'s  Erphr.  Tmv.,  335. 
^BartkU'H  Pers.  Narr.,  i.  227-9;  Prinre'^  I/isf.  Sk.,  241;  Sti  Fiy  N.  Mcx. 
Hmetc,  July  29,  *83.     In  1804  a  Comanche  reported  a  gold  mine  in  a  cerro  15 
d.  from  Pecos,  and  was  ordered  to  bring  in  some  of  the  ore.  A  rch.  Sta  /V,  MS. 
Coal  ment.  in  8oc  Mex,  Otog.,  iL  20,  in  1805. 
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nothing  to  show  that  any  practical  mining  was  ever 
done  in  New  Mexico  under  Spanish  rule.  Stone  was 
not  used  for  building,  but  only  adobes ;  yet  a  semi- 
transparent  yeso^  or  gj-psum,  was  quarried  near  Santa 
Fd  and  used  for  window-panes.  Pike  calls  it  a  flex- 
ible talc.*^  Pino  tells  us  that  roads  in  the  province 
were  good,  but  he  did  not  allude  to  artificial  improve- 
ments. 

There  were  no  colleges  or  public  schools,  and  no 
professional  man — except  of  the  military  profession — 
or  priest  had  been  produced  in  New  Mexico.  There 
were  a  few  private  teachers  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
at  El  Paso  from  1806-7  a  school  seems  to  have  been 
maintained.**  The  only  medical  man  in  the  country 
was  the  presidial  surgeon  at  Santa  F^.  Of  social 
manners  and  customs  we  have  nothing  pertaining  es- 
pecially to  this  period,  except  the  somewhat  superficial 
observations  of  Pike.  He  represents  the  New  Mexi- 
cans, however,  as  brave,  industrious,  and  above  all 
hospitable,  but  somewhat  loose  in  their  ideas  of  moral- 
ity, implying  that  on  this  point  he  could  say  much 
more  than  would  be  in  good  taste,  considering  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  In  most 
social  respects  this  province  closely  resembled  Cali- 
fornia, wliere  the  condition  of  affairs  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  other  volumes  in  this  series. 

The  government  and  administration  of  justice  were 
still  essentially  military,  as  they  had  always  been,  the 
governor  being  also  military  chief  There  were  no 
ayuntaniientos  or  other  municipal  bodies,  no  courts, 
no  taxes,  no  treasuries  or  municipal  funds.  Each  of 
the  eight  alcaldes  attended  to  all  local  matters  in  his 
own  alcaldia,  being  responsible  to  the  governor,  from 
whose  decision  the  only  appeal  was  to  the  audiencia 
of  Guadalajara.  An  audiencia  at  Chihuahua  was 
deemed  an  urgent  necessity.  The  governor,  with  a 
salary  of  $4,000,  had  no  legal  adviser  or  notary,  but 

**  The  yeso  is  mentioned  by  Chacon  an<l  Pino. 

**Five  hundred  and  eighty-fonr  children  in  attendance  in  1806;  460  in 
1807.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.     Pino  says  there  were  no  beggars  or  vagrants. 
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was  aided  by  two  lieutenants  and  two  alfereces.  The 
alcaldes  were  vecinos,  who  got  no  pay.  A  lieutenant 
of  the  governor  in  his  military  capacity  ruled  at  El 
Paso  for  a  salary  of  $2,000.** 

The  regular  military  force  supported  by  the  royal 
treasury  was  121  men,  forming  the  presidial  or  veteran 
company  of  Santa  F6.*^  But  Pino  states  that  an  av- 
erage force  of  1,500  men  had  been  required  to  defend 
the  province,  which  the  settlers  had  furnished  without 
pay,  and  even  armed  and  equipped  at  their  own  cost, 
thus  saving  the  king  $43,090,000  in  the  past  118 
years. *^  There  was  probably  a  degree  of  exaggeration 
in  this,  but  the  deputy  complained,  with  reason,  that 
this  system  was  an  intolerable  burden,  urging  that 
New^  Mexico  should  be  put  in  this  respect  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  provinces;  that  the  militia  should  be 
properly  organized,  paid,  and  armed ;  and  that  five  pre- 
8idios  should  be  established  or  transferred  from  the 
south.  In  January  1813  Pino  urged  this  part  of  his 
scheme  anew  in  the  c6rtes;  it  was  referred  to  the 
4Xrmi8ion  ultra  marina;  and  in  May  some  kind  of  an 
order  had  been  issued  by  the  regency  to  thfe  viceroy, 
probably  one  to  investigate  and  report.**  A  year  later 
J3on  Simon  Elias,  behig  called  upon  for  his  opinion,  re- 
ported against  the  transfer  of  the  southern  presidios 
^o  New  Mexico,  but  favored  the  establishment  of 
^wo  new  ones  on  the  Rio  Grande  between  Sevilleta 
«nd  El  Paso.*^     So  nothing  was  done.     At  tliis  time 

**  Davis,  EJl  OrinffOy  83,  notes  the  execution  of  a  soldier  in  '15  for  a  petty 
'^hef t  *  as  an  evidence  of  the  iron  rule  that  prevailed  in  those  days.  *  By  the 
oonstitotion  a  prov.  of  less  than  60,000  pop.  was  to  be  joined  to  the  adjoining 

¥rov.  for  the  election  of  a  diputado.     Sto  Domingo  was  an  exception,  and 
*ino  argae<i  that  N.  Mex.  should  be  another. 
**Diatrib.  as  follows,  ace.  to  Pino:  39  in  the  real  de  caballada,  or  movable 
^tachment,  12  on  guard  at  the  capital,  7  at  Sevilleta  on  the  soutlicrn  frontier, 
*n<l  the  rest  scattered  at  various  points  with  tlie  militia.     The  pay  of  a  sol- 
dier was  $240.     Pike.  Explor,  Trav.,  344,  talks  of  a  force  of  1,000  dragoons  at 
SUFe. 

*^  Pino,  Exvon,,,  14-20;  /i.,  Not.,  41  4.    In  1808,  3  companies  of  militia  were 
organized  under 'captains  Lorenzo  (rutierroz,  Jos«5  Fran.  Pino,  an  I  Bartolome 
Vaca,  61  men  in  each  comp.;  but  down  to  1812  they  had  received  no  pay. 
**I>iario  de  C6rtes,  1813,  xvii.  60;  xix.  307. 

«  May  20,  '14,  report  of  Elias,  in  Pin-irt,  Dw.  HUt.  CJuh.,  MS.,  15-24.    Cost 
of  SU  Fe  comp.,  127  men,  in  '14,  $36,644.  M  5.  of  Pimirt  CoL 
Hist.  Abis.  and  N.  Mkx  .    20 
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the  presidio  of  Carrizal,  formerly  at  El  Paso,  was  no 
longer  considered  as  belonging  to  New  Mexico. 

We  have  seen  that  the  number  of  christianized 
pueblo  Indians  neither  increased  nor  diminished  per- 
ceptibly in  these  22  years ;  nor  were  there  any  changes 
in  the'system  of  mission  management  There  were 
from  19  to  22  Franciscan  friars  in  charge  of  the  mis- 
sions; but  they  lived  chiefly  at  the  places  having  a 
large  Spanish  population.  Pino  states  that  in  1811 
in  19  purely  Indian  pueblos  there  were  but  five  mis- 
sionaries. There  was  one  secular  priest  at  Santa  F^, 
and  there,  as  at  Alburquerque  and  Santa  Cruz,  the 
friars  were  supported  by  fees ;  the  rest  by  their  sinodos 
of  $330  from  the  royal  treasury.*^  On  one  phase  of  tlie 
earlier  controversy — complaints  of  the  padres  against 
the  governor  and  alcaldes  for  ill-treating  the  Indians — 
I  find  nothing  new,  though  there  is  little  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  practical  reform  had  been  eftected. 
Lieutenant  Pike  found  the  natives  virtually  slaves,  and 
cruelly  treated  by  the  Spanish  officers.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  friars'  shortcomings  were  still  a  current  topic 
of  dispute.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the 
natives,  the  exact  purport  of  which  is  unknown  to  me, 
Protector-general  Andrade  at  Guadalajara  in  1810 
appointed  Felipe  Sandoval  *  protector  partidario'  of 
the  New  Mexican  Indians.  Sandoval  in  his  report 
stated  that  the  padres  were  content  with  simply  saying 
mass,  and  the  neophytes  were  in  reality  deprived  of 
spiritual  instruction.  This  brought  out  a  reprimand 
from  the  bishop  of  Durango;  and  the  vice-custodio. 
Padre  Sebastian  Alvarez,  called  upon  the  friars  for  a 
defence  in  1818.  They  indignantly  denied  the  truth 
of  the  charges,  declaring  that  the  *  protector'  was  not 

*^  Pino,  Not,  15-16,  88;  Expos.,  7-8.  He  notes  that  an  Ind.  woman  will 
not  Iniar  more  than  4  cliildren,  taking  preventive  drinks.  In  *2Q-1,  there 
were  19-21  padres,  with  11  siuodoa,  amounting  to  $3,289  or  $3,900.  Chiton^ 
/nfonnf,  MS.  1  make  no  attempt  to  record  the  names  of  padres  serving  dur- 
ing this  and  later  periods,  though  many  of  them  might  probably  be  obtained 
from  old  mi5»iuu  registers  and  other  records  still  existing. 
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only  influenced  by  evil  motives  but  was  a  thief.*®  No 
bishop  visited  the  province  after  1760,  and  therefore 
there  were  no  confirmations.  Delegate  Pino,  a  New 
Mexican  50  years  of  age,  had  never  seen  a  bishop 
until  he  came  to  Spain  in  1812.  He  urgently  de- 
manded the  erection  of  his  province  into  a  separate 
bishopric,  and  the  carrying-out  of  the  royal  order  and 
papal  bull  of  1777-9  in  favor  of  a  college.  His  idea 
was  that  the  tithes,  yielding  $9-10,000,  as  disadvan- 
tageously  rented,  were  ample  to  pay  the  episcopal 
salary  and  all  other  necessary  expenses;  besides,  the 
8(nodos  of  six  missions  might  justly  be  added,  since  the 
fees  at  Belen,  Isleta,  Abiquiii,  Santa  Clara,  San  Juan, 
and  Taos  would  suffice  for  the  friars'  support.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  January  26,  1813,  the  erection  of  a 
bishopric  and  establishment  of  the  college  were  de- 
creed by  the  c6rtes;  and  some  supplementary  instruc- 
tions were  issued  in  May ;  but  practically  nothing  was 
done  under  Spanish  rule.«^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of  polit- 
ical events  and  sentiments  in  New  Mexico  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  1811-21.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  great  national  struggle  sent  even  a  ripple 
of  excitement  to  the  northern  interior;  and  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  officials  and  people  here,  as 
in  California,  were  content  to  await  the  issue,  in  which 

**  Appointment  of  Sandoval  Aug.  20,  1810,  in  Arch.  Sia  Fi,  MS.  Develop- 
ments of  1818.  N.  J/«r.,  Drfcujuntde  MiMone^-oa^  in  Id.  On  March  26,  '18,  the 
gov.  aod  bishop  were  asked  by  the  audiencia  to  see  that  the  Ind.  of  Jeiucs 
slionld  receive  proper  Christian  instruction  in  Spanish.  /(/.  The  friars  who 
signed  the  D^eruan  were  Mariano  Pc&on,  Laguna;  Jose  Pedro  Rubf,  Belen; 
Jose  Ign.  Sanchez,  Isleta;  Dieso  Martinez  de  Arellano,  Sandia;  GonSuimo 
Riego,  S.  Felipe.  In  1805  Padre  Pratla  asks  the  gov.  for  relief  for  Ziifti, 
where  the  position  of  the  padre  in  time  of  peace  was  intolerable,  and  in  war 
most  perilous.  The  Zufiis  have  no  inclination  to  Christianity,  and  only  a  few 
pay  any  attention  to  its  rites.  They  were  friendly  to  the  hostile  Navajos, 
who,  on  their  visits  to  Zu&i,  were  always  furnished  women  with  whom  to  sleep; 
and  similar  i)rivilege8  were  offered  to  Lieut.  Narbona  and  his  men.  A ;cA.  Sta 
Fi,  MS. 

^Pino,  Not.,  19,  22,  31-3.  90-2;  hi,  Expof^.,  7-8,  25-7;  Diario  de  Cartes, 
1812.  xvi.  100;  1813,  xx.  141-2;  CdrU^,  Col.  de.  Derr^to^,  iii.  200;  ArrUhuja, 
Rtcofp.^  1830,  p.  95-45.  In  his  Adicionrs  to  Pino,  p.  34  of  Noiicidn,  Barreiro 
speaks  of  a  decree  of  Jan.  26,  '18,  in  favor  of  the  bishopric  and  colegio.  Some- 
tning  was  also  attempted  in  '23. 
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they  took  but  slight  interest,  and  of  which  in  its  de- 
tails they  were  to  a  great  extent  kept  in  ignorance. 
In  New  Mexico,  the  element  of  private  correspond- 
ence, so  important  an  aid  in  tracing  the  annals  of 
this  period  in  California,  is  entirely  lacking  in,  the 
records  within  my  reach.  We  have  seen  that  in  1822 
Grovernor  Melgares  was  succeeded  by  Chavez,  and 
also  that  Yizcarra  ruled  for  a  time  in  the  same  year. 
Besides  this  brief  record,  we  have  one  important  doc- 
ument of  1821,  which  shows  how  news  of  Iturbide's 
accession  was  received,  and  which  may  indicate  that 
New  Mexicans  were  not  behind  Californians  in  the  ver- 
satility displayed  in  accepting  the  successive  changes 
of  government,  with  prodigious  and  suddenly  acquired 
enthusiasm  for  each. 

It  was  on  September  11th  that  the  ^dulce  voz  de 
libertad'  was  first  heard,  and  lovers  of  the  country  and 
religion  swore  to  the  independence  at  Santa  F^;  and  on 
December  26th — |dia  gloriosol  (Dia  de  admiracion, 
y  dia  tan  eternal  para  los  Nuevos  M^xicos,  que  de  pa- 
dres &  hijos  se  ira  trasmitiendo  hasta  la  mas  remota 
posteridad  1 — came  news  of  Iturbide's  entry  into  Mex- 
ico. Dozens  of  citizens  received  communications  in 
writing  and  print  by  the  mail  of  that  day,  which  they 
read  aloud  to  the  crowd  at  the  post-office,  the  gov- 
ernor reading  a  patriotic  address  from  the  city  of 
Tepic,  with  a  poetic  effusion  of  that  ' liberalf simo 
europeo'  Don  Pedro  Negrete,  on  listening  to  which 
all,  from  the  *tierno  parvulito'  to  the  'tr^mulo  an- 
ciano,'  were  beside  themselves  with  joy,  and  filled  the 
air  with  vivas,  as  Melgares  shouted,  "  New  Mexicans, 
this  is  the  occasion  for  showing  the  heroic  patriotism 
that  inflames  you;  let  your  sentiments  of  liberty  and 
gratitude  be  published  abroad,  and  let  us  show  ty- 
rants that  although  we  live  at  the  verj''  extremity  of 
North  America  we  love  the  holy  religion  of  our 
fathers;  that  we  cherish  and  protect  the  desired 
union  between  Spaniards  of  both  hemispheres;  and 
that,  with  our  last  drop  of  blood,  we  will  sustain  the 
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sacred  independence  of  the  Mexican  empire  1"  The 
6th  of  January,  1822,  was  set  apart  for  a  formal  cele- 
bration, which  should,  if  possible,  excel  that  of  Tepic. 
At  dawn  the  salutes  of  artillery  and  the  marching  of 
processions  began;  and  with  dawn  of  the  next  day, 
ended  the  grand  baUe  at  the  palacio.  Never  did 
Santa  F6  behold  such  a  splendid  display.  The  inde^ 
pendientisiTno  postmaster,  Juan  Bautista  Vigil,  ex- 
celled himself  in  painting  decorations;  the  ezcesivo 
independienle  alcalde,  Pedro  Armendaris,  led  a  tri- 
umphant j9cweo;  and  a  grand  loa  de  las  tres  garantias 
was  performed,  by  Alfdrez  Santiago  Abreu  represent- 
ing independence.  Curate  and  Vicar  Juan  Tomds 
Terrazas  religion,  and  Chaplain  Francisco  Osio  the 
union.  All  through  the  day  and  night  the  villa  was 
painted  red  with  independence  or  death,  and  Gov- 
ernor Melgares  wrote  a  flaming  account  of  the  whole 
affair  for  the  Gdceta  Imperial.^^  Doubtless  Don  Fa- 
cundo,  realizing  the  side  on  which  his  bread  was  but- 
tered, saw  to  it  that  nothing  was  lost  in  telling  the 
story;  and  presumably  the  fall  of  Iturbide  a  little 
later  was  celebrated  with  equal  enthusiasm.  There 
was  nothing  mean  or  one-sided  in  New  Mexican 
patriotism. 

**  Melgares  ( Facundo),  DemMtradonea  que  para  iolemingar  la  Indeoendenda  del 
Imperh  hko  la  ciwiad  de  Sta  F6,  1822.  In  Gaceta  Imp.,  March  23,  26,  ^22,  ii. 
85-93.  Proclamation  of  the  plan  de  Iguala  in  N.  Max.,  1821,  mentioned  in 
Alamafif  Hist.  Jfw.,  v.  237-9,  from  the  same  aource.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
the  celebration  the  gov.  is  called  ;'</«  politico,  and  an  auuntamiento  is  men- 
tioned. Sept.  10,  'SS,  N.  Mex.  was  made  one  of  the  5  Provincias  luternas 
nnder  a  com.  gen.  at  Chih.,  corres.  to  the  earlier  intendencia;  that  is,  there 
was  practically  no  change  in  N.  Mex.  Mex,,  Mem.  Guen'u,  1823,  p.  25. 
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The  ruler  at  Santa  Fd  during  the  Mexican  republi- 
can regime  of  1823-46  was  known  as  jefe  politico 
until  1837,  and  later  bore  the  title  of  gobernador. 
The  list,  as  made  up  from  those  of  Prince,  Meline, 
Ritch,  and  the  United  States  land-office  reports,  with 
slight  corrections  from  original  sources,  is  given  in  a 
note.^  As  a  rule,  nothing  is  definitely  known  respect- 
ing the  acts  of  these  officials  or  the  circumstances  of 
their  accession  to  power. 

Until  1824  Xew  Mexico  was  a  province,  one  of  the 
Provincias  Internas,  until,  by  the  acta  constitutiva  of 
January  31st,  it  was  joined  to  the  provinces  of  Chi- 

^List  of  goveniorrt  of  X.  Mex.,  1823-46:  Antonio  Vizcarra  to  Juno  1823; 
Francidco  Javier  Chavez,  Juno  and  July,  actine;  Bartolonie  Vaca,  1S23  to 
Sept.  1825;  Antonio  Narbona,  Sept.  1825  to  Mav  1827;  Manuel  Armijo, 
1827-8;  Antonio  Vizearra,  acting  in  1828;  Josci  Antonio  Chavez,  182S-31; 
Santiago  Ahreu,  18.>l-2,  or  perhaps  to  1833;  Francisco  Sarracino,  1833  to  May 
1835,  though  Juan  ll^itael  Ortiz  sccuis  to  l>o  named  in  the  archives  in  Oct. 
1834;  Mariano  Chavez,  acting,  May  to  July  1835;  Albino  Perez,  1S35-7; 
Pedro  Muftoz,  acting,  1837-8;  Jose  Gonzalez,  prctendant  or  revolationary 
gov.,  1837-8;  Manuel  Armijo,  Jan.  1838  to  184();  Antonio  Sandoval,  acting, 
1841;  Mariano  Martinez  de  Lejanza,  acting,  1844-5;  Jos^  Chavez,  acting, 
Sept.  to  Dec.  1845;  and  Juan  Bautista  Vigu*y  Aland,  acting,  in  Aug.  18^ 
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huahua  and  Durango,  to  form  the  Estado  Intemo  del 
Norte.  Durango,  however,  protesting  against  this 
arrangement,  because  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Chihua- 
hua, the  two  southern  provinces  were  made  states,  and 
from  July  6th  New  Mexico  became  a  territory  of  the 
republic.  At  the  same  time  the  El  Paso  district  was 
ioined  to  Chihuahua,  but  no  eastern  or  western 
bounds  were  assigned  to  New  Mexico,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  territory  extended  in  those  directions 
fiar  out  beyond  the  settlements,  and  in  the  north  to 
the  Arkansas,  the  limit  of  Mexican  possessions  since 
1819.  Under  the  new  constitution  of  December  1836 
the  territory  became  a  department,  and  was  so  called 
to  the  end  of  Mexican  rule.* 

Under  the  new  forms  of  the  republican  regime 
there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  government,  all 
branches  being  controlled  somewhat  arbitrarily  by  the 
governor.  There  was  a  kind  of  legislature,  or  execu- 
tive council,  of  four  or  six  members,  known  as  the 
diputacion  provincial,  or  territorial,  from  1824,  junta 
departamental  from  1837,  and  sometimes  asamblea  in 
1844-5;  but  this  body  is  stated  by  Barreiro  and 
others  to  have  been  a  nullity,  and  very  little  is  known 
of  its  acts.'  Instead  of  the  alcaldes  mayores  of 
Spanish  times,  there  were  ayuntamientos  at  a  few  of 
the  larger  towns,  with  ordinary  alcaldes  at  the  smaller 
settlements.*     In  1844,  by  a  decree  of  the  assembly, 

'July  19,  1823,  decree  alluding  to  N.  Mex.  as  one  of  the  Provincias  Int. 
de  Occidente,  and  providing  that  the  civil  and  military  command  be  sepa- 
rated. Jf(px.,  CoL  Ord,  y  Deeretoa,  iL  147-8.  Acta  const,  of  Jan.  1824.  Mex., 
CoL  ConstiLj  L  3.  Decree  of  Feb.  4,  1824,  N.  Mex.  to  send  one  diputa<lo  to 
tlie  dipntacion  provincisd  of  Chih.  Mex.,  Col.  Ord.  y  Dec,  iii.  25.  July  6th, 
*La  prov.  de  N.  Mex.  queda  do  territorio  de  la  fe  leracion.'  Id.,  55.     July 


1836,  p.  379.  Jan.  18,  1845,  N.  Mex.  declared  one  of  the  dcpartamcntoa 
frouterixos,  as  per  art.  134,  pt  17,  of  the  constitution.  Mex,,  LeyM  [Palacio), 
1:^14-6,  p.  81. 

^B.irrnro,  Ojeada,  27-8.  In  1831  the  members  are  named.  Ant.  J.  Mar- 
tinez beinff  the  first.  ArcK.  Sta  Fi,  MS.  In  1844  Jesus  Maria  GaUego.i  was 
pres.  and  J.  B.  Vigil  sec.  Abert's  Bept,  479.  In  1845  the  asamblea  had  fonr 
members,  and  one  snplente  not  named.  S.  Mujuel,  Rep.  Mex.,  60. 

*In  1827-32,  ace.  to  Barreiro,  Ojeada,  42,  and  a  table  by  Narbona,  in  Pino, 
NoL,  27-30,  only  Sta  F^,  Cafiada,  and  Taod  ha^l  ayuntamieutoi.     The  parti- 
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published  in  a  bando  by  the  governor,  the  department 
was  divided  into  three  districts  and  seven  partidos; 
and  presumably  prefecturas  were  organizedi  since  one 
or  two  prefects  are  incidentally  named  Of  New 
Mexican  representatives  in  congress,  I  have  found  no 
record.* 

d(M  were  St»  F^  mdnding  S.  Mignel  del  Vado»  Codiitf,  Jobim,  8uidft»  tad 
Alameda  under  alcaldet,  aad  also  Teenqne,  PeocM,  Sto  DaadngQ,  Gia»  Ste 
Ana,  aad  S.  Felipe;  Alborquerque,  indnding  lalete^  TonuS^  Helen,  Sooorro^ 
and  Laguna  as  aloaldfas,  and  alto  Salnnal,  Acoma,  and  Znlli;  and  Gallada,  ia- 
dnding  S.  Juan,  Taoe,  and  AbiqniA  under  aloaldf%  with  Sta  Clara»  8.  nde- 
fonso,  Pajoaque,  Namb^  and  Picaries.  The  diviaion  into  distneta  and 
partidoe  on  June  17,  1844^  was  as  follows:  Central  district^  oabecera  Sta  F^ 
which  is  also  capital  of  the  department,  with  three  partidos:  IsL  Sta  F^  in« 
dndingS.  Ddefonso,  Pajnaqne,  Namb^,  Cnyamanqne.  Tesaqae,  RioTesnqoe^ 
Ci^neoa,  Cienmilla,  Ajgna  Fria,  Qalisteo^  Real  dd  Oro,  and  Tnerto;  Sd, 
Alflo£>nes,  inemduu;  Bayada,  Cochitl,  Pefia  Rlanoa,  Ohilili,  Sto  DondnAOL 
Cubero,  S.  Felipe,  Jemes,  Cia,  Sta  Ana,  and  Anflostora;  Sd,  8.  Kisiid  dd 
Vado,  indnding  Pecos,  Gnsano^  Rio  de  la  Vaca,  Mala,  Estramosa,  S.  JoalL 
Pueblo,  Puertedto,  Cuesto,  Carrito,  Anton  Chioo^  lecdote,  Las  Vesas,  and 
Cepillo.  Northern  district,  cabeoera  Los  Luceros,  with  two  partidos:  lat^ 
Rio  Arriba,  capital  Luceros,  indnding  Sta  Crua  de  la  Csflada,  Chimajo^ 
Truchas,  Sta  Clara.  Vegas,  Chama,  Cuchillo,  Abiouid,  Rito,  Colorado^  Ojo 
Caliente,  Ranchicos,  Cluunita,  S.  Juan,  Rio  Arnoa,  Joya,  and  Smlmdo; 
2d,  Taos,  capital  Don  Femandes  (S.  Fernando  de  Taosf),  undudin^  8b 
Francisco,  Arroyo  Hondo,  Arroyo  Seco,  Desmontea  (Dos  Montea  T),  CieiM- 
ffuilla,  Picurfes,  Sta  R^bara,  Zampas,  Chemisal,  IJano  Pellasoo^  Moro^ 
UuMano,  and  Cimarron.  South-eastern  district^  eabeoem  Valencia,  with 
two  partidos:  Ist,  Valencia,  induding  S.  Fernando^  Tom^  Socorro^  Limitari 
Polvaderas,  Sabinal,  Blames,  Casa  Colorado,  Cibdleta  (Serilleta),  Sabino^ 
Parida,  Luis  Lopez,  Relen,  Lunas,  Lentes,  Zufli,  Acoma,  and  Rito;  2d, 
Bernalillo,  induding  Ideta,  Padilla,  Pajarito,  Atrisco,  Plaosres,  Alburquer- 
^ue,  Alameda,  Corrales,  and  Sandla.  Doc.  from  the  Arch,  Sta  Fi,  trandiated 
in  A  berths  JRepi.,  477-9.  Abert  and  Prince  choose  to  call  the  partidos  '  ooun* 
ties.' 

^  Except  of  Jo8^  A.  Chavez,  in  1827-^,  described  in  the  SenMamat  de  DipU' 
tadoa  as  '  consigned '  to  Francisco  Tagle. 

Oregg,  Conu  Pratries,  i.  222,  233-8,  and  Davis,  El  Oringo,  105-7,  give  an 
account  of  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  alcaldes,  or  through  the  arbi* 
tration  of  hombres  buetios,  appeals  to  the  governor,  pendties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, not  very  impartially  awarded,  absence  of  all  the  lemd  forma  of 
court  routine,  exemptions  under  the  military  and  ecdesiasticar  fueroa,  tba 
impossibility  of  obtaining  justice,  and  the  consequent  prevdence  of  thefts  and 
other  petty  offences.  In  these  matters  X.  Mexico  was  uke  all  the  distent  Mexi- 
can territories,  and  much  lisht  will  be  thrown  on  them  by  a  pemsd  of  the 
nals  of  California,  where  uie  records  are  more  complete.     In  Mex,, 


JiotUHtif  182G,  p.  6,  it  is  said  there  was  no  juezde  letras  nor  lawyer  in  N.  Mez., 
and  litigation  had  to  be  carried  on  at  enormous  cost  in  Duranso,  2jacatecaa,  eto. 
In  Id.,  1828,  no.  2,  f.  14,  there  is  said  to  be  a  juzgado  de  distrito  at  Sta  F<; 
dso  that  the  circuit  court  of  Parrd  has  jurisdiction  in  K.  Mez.  In  /d., 
1831,  p.  7.  18,  ^,000  has  been  assigned  for  «  lawyer  to  serve  as  juesde  letras. 
Yet  in  1832  Bairreiro,  Ojtada,  38-9,  who  has  served  two  years  as  aseaor,  or 
legd  adviser,  complains  that  '  jamas  se  castigan  los  delitos,  porque  no  hay  ea 
lo  absoluto  ouien  sepa  formar  una  sumaria,  evacuar  una  defensa,  ni  Uevar  la 
voz  fiscd;'  tnat  few  are  able  to  carry  their  cases  to  Mex. ;  and  that  he  de- 
spairs of  being  able  to  introduce  order  into  the  administration  of  jnstioe  ia 
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Down  to  1839  the  territory  was  under  the  military 
rule  of  a  commandaDt,  called  militar,  principal,  or  de 
armas,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  comandante  gen- 
eral of  Chihuahua.  At  times  the  civil  and  military 
commands  were  held  by  the  same  and  at  others  by 
different  men.  In  1824  the  presidial  company  at 
Santa  F^  had  119  men,  including  officers,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $35,488.  A  Mexican  law  of  1826  provided 
for  three  permanent  cavalry  companies  of  100  rank 
and  file,  each  at  a  cost  of  $87,882;  and  for  two  com- 
panies of  active  militia,  each  of  100  men.  Barreiro, 
however,  writing  in  1832,  states  that  the  territory 
had  still  only  its  one  company,  urging  an  increase  of 
force  and  a  transfer  of  the  presidio  to  Valverde.  In 
1835,  on  the  coming  of  Governor  Perez,  who  was  also 
comandante  principal,  some  slight  effort  seems  to  have 
Tjeen  made  to  reorganize  the  forces,  without  definite 
Tesults.  In  1839  New  Mexico  was  separated  from 
Chihuahua,  and  made  a  comandancia,  Governor  Ar- 
onijo  having  later  the  title  of  comandante  general. 
JFrom  this  time,  also,  in  Mexican  reports  the  existence 
of  the  three  companies  is  noted,  though  with  only 
:xDen  enough  for  one.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
lere,  as  in  California  during  the  larger  part  of  Mexi- 
can rule,  the  military  organization  hardly  existed  ex- 
cept on  paper.* 

^.  Mex.  He  arges  the  '  re^stablishment  *  of  a  juzgado  de  letras.  In  the 
^■timates  of  1838,  Mex.,  Mem,  Hoc.,  2(1  pt,  the  ministros  and  ^scales  are  to 
deceive  $4,000  each.  Prince,  229,  names  Ex-tfov.  Ahrcu  as  chief  justice  down 
to  1837.  All  is  very  confusing,  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  the  ter- 
Txtory  ever  had  any  courts  except  those  of  the  ordinary  alcaldes. 

*  Company  report  of  Dec.  1824,  showing  tliat  the  captain  was  jefe  politico, 
yitb  $4,000  pay.  MS.  of  the  Pinart  CoL     Law  of  March  21,  1826,  establish- 
ing presidial  and  militia  companies.  ArriUaQn,  Becop.^  Jan-June  1S3(>,  p.  193- 
204;  Rieego  and   Valdis,  Mem,  Etitcul.,  26.     In  1824  Juan  Jose  Arocha  was 
com.  de  armaji.  Arch.  Sta  F6,  MS.,  1832;  Barreiro,  Ojeada,  30-6,  on  military 
matters.     He  urges  the  necessity  of  an  increased  force  to  hold  the  Americans 
MB  well  as  the  Inoiaos  in  check,  separation  from  the  Chihuahua  comandancia, 
and  especially  a  transfer  of  the  presidio  to  Valverde,  it  being  of  no  use  at 
Sta  Fe.     He  advises  selling  the  old  wall  of  the  capital  for  buiMinc;  material; 
also  the  establishing  of  a  military  school,  and  organization  of  the  militia.    On 
Aug.  1,  1834,  Bias  Hinojos  was  capt.  of  the  company  and  comandante  prin- 
cipal of  N.  Mex.,  signing  a  proclamation  in  favor  of  Sta  Anna,  which  is  also 
ii^iied  by  sergeants  and  corporals  of  Sta  F^,  Taios,  and  8.  Miguel  del  Vado, 
ip<ii5»ftti"g  eitEer  a  distribution  of  the  company  at  3  points  or  an  attempt  to 
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Of  events  in  their  order  from  year  to  year,  there 
are  but  few  which  require  more  extended  notice  than 
is  given  in  the  appended  summary,  or  chronologic  list.^ 

partially  organize  the  three  companies.  El  Tiempo,  Sept.  28,  1834.  Got. 
Perez,  in  18^5,  brought  money  and  arms.  Doe.  hiaL  CaL,  MS.,  i.  1(36;  Arri^ 
Uaga^  Recop.^  1835,  p.  23-4.  Support  of  powder  manufactol'y  in  X.  Mex.  /d, 
Jan. -June  1836,  p.  404-^5.  Law  of  April  22,  1839,  establiahing  a  coman- 
dancia  gen.  Id.,  1839,  p.  104-5;  VaUi^o,  Doc,  HUt,  Mex,,  i  179;  Mex,,  CoL 
Leyes  y  Dec,  1839,  p.  129.  A  presidial  comp.  at  Vado  in  1841.  Arch,  Sta 
/V,  MS.  Some  vague  records  of  the  regular  and  militia  companies  1843-5, 
in  Mex.,  Mem.  Ouerra,  1844,  docs.  3,  22-3;  Id.,  1845,  docs.  1,  4,  6,  8;  Id., 
1846,  doc.  11,  15-16.  In  1845  Col  Rafael  Archuleta  is  named  as  comandante 
militar.  S.  Mit/uel,  Rep.  Mex,,  85. 

n823.  Vizcarra,  Chavez,  aad  Vaca,  gov.  Treaty  of  peace  with  tha 
Navajos. 

1824.  Vaca,  gov.  X.  Mexico  a  province  of  the  Sstado  del  Xorte,  and  a 
territory  from  July.  Beginning  of  the  regular  Sta  F6  trade  and  first  use  of 
wagons.     U.  S.  overtures  to  X.  Mexico,  according  to  I^ich,     Pattie*8  visit. 

1825.  Vaca  and  Xarbona,  gov.  Survey  of  a  U.  S.  road  for  the  Sta  F4 
trade  begun.     Xavajos  again  troublesome. 

182(>.  Narbona,  gov.     Mexican  decree  for  increase  of  military  force. 

1827.  Xarbona  and  Armijo,  gov. 

1828.  Armijo,  Vizcarra,  and  Chavez,  gov.  Under  the  Mex.  law  expelling 
Spaniards,  according  to  Prince,  all  the  friars  were  forced  to  depart,  except 
two,  Albino  and  Castro,  who,  by  reason  of  their  extreme  age,  and  by  the 
payment  of  $500  each,  were  permitted  to  remain.  In  Nik»  Reg,,  xxxviL  230^ 
it  18  recorded  that  many  of  the  expelled  Spaniards  came  to  the  U.  S.  with 
the  Sta  Fe  caravans  of  1828-9.     Discoverv  of  the  ' old'  gold  placers. 

1829.  Chavez,  sov.  Proposition  of  John  D.  Bradbum  to  navigate  the  Rio 
Grande  and  colonize  X.  Mex.  declined  bv  Mex.  govt.  Buatamante,  Vo^  de  la 
Pairia,  i.  no.  7,  p.  9-10.     Bent's  fort  on  the  Arluusas  built 

1830.  Chavez,  gov.  Xew  decree  for  the  establishment  of  a  bishopric,  but 
nothing  done.  Communication  with  California  opened  by  Vaca  and  Ewing 
Young. 

1831.  Ch<avez  and  Abreu,  gov.     Wolfakill,  Jackson,  and  Young  visit  CaL 

1832.  Abreu,  gov.  Publication  of  the  Ojeada  mhre  Nuevo-Mexico,  Que 
d'l  unii  iilea  de  hum  jfroduccioneM  luituralc^y  y  de  nUjunas  oiras  coaaa  que  9e  con- 
sidenin  oportnnns  jKira  mejorar  su  estddo,  e  ir  proporrioiiando  sufuturafeUddad, 
Foniuula  por  el  Lie.  A  lUonio  Barreiro,  cMcsor  de  dicho  territorio.  A  j*eticion  del 
escnto.  wiior  rmnijitiv  quefui  dejwticia  Don  Jo«6  I(fnaeio  EttpinoKU  Y  dedirada 
al  escmo.  seilor  vice-presidente  de  loa  Estados  Unklo$  Mexkanot  Don  Anaiiiaao 
Biistamantf.  Puebla,  1832,  8vo,  42  p.,  2  1.,  10  p.  This  somewhat  merito- 
rious little  work  was  also  embodied  in  a  later  edition  of  Pino*s  NoUcias  £/m- 
tdiHcnu.     Fr.  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz,  vicar-general  of  N.  Mexica 

1833.  Sarracino,  gov.  Visit  of  the  bishop  of  Durango,  whose  reception  is 
described  by  Prince  as  very  enthusiastic. 

1834.  Sarracino  and  Ortiz,  gov.  Grand  demonstration  of  civil  and  milt- 
tary  authorities  on  Aug.  1st  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  pronunciamiento 
of  Cuernavaca.  El  Tiempo,  Sept.  28,  1834. 

1835.  Scrracino,  Cliavez,  and  Perez,  gov.  First  newspaper  of  X.  Mexico, 
El  VrrpiUculn,  published  at  Taos  by  Padre  Martinez  for  four  weeks.  Found- 
ing of  La3  Vegas.     Mora  grant.     War  with  the  Xavajos. 

\SM.  Perez,  gov.  Unde,r  the  new  central  system  X.  Mexico  was  to  be  a 
department,  ami  the  ruler  a  governor  instead  of  political  chief. 

18.37.  Perez,  Gonz<ilez,  and  MuAoz,  gov.  Revolution,  as  narrated  else- 
where in  tliis  chapter.  Fatal  typhoid  epidemic,  which,  with  the  following 
small-pox,  according  to  Gregg,  carried  off  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  in 
1840.     Custom-house  opened  at  Taos. 
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Troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious  or 
frequent,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  scanty  and 
indefinite  records,  the  most  startling  occurrences  in 
this  connection  resting  on  authority  that  is  somewhat 
doubtful  The  system  of  treaties  and  bribes  was  still 
in  vogue,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  tribes  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  be  nominally  at  peace.  Still,  the  Navajos 
made  trouble  occasionally,  and  one  band  or  another  of 
the  Apaches  was  generally  on  the  war-path.  There 
are  but  few  items  of  interest  or  value  in  the  record  of 
Indian  affairs  for  this  period,  though  it  is  probal  le 
that  local  and  personal  details,  if  known,  would  fur- 
nish material  for  many  an  episode  of  adventure.^ 

1838.  Armijo,  gov.  to  1844.  Trouble  between  the  Americans  and  gov.  in 
183S>9  on  account  of  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Daley.  KendalCs  Nar.^  i. 
352-3. 

1 8^.  N.  Mexico  made  a  separate  comandancia  general.  Discovery  of  the 
*  new '  gold  placers. 

1S40.  Foreigners  in  trouble  on  account  of  the  'accidental'  murder  of  a 
^lexican.  KtmdcJl,  L  353. 

1841.  Sandoval,  acting  gov.  Texan  Santa  Fe  invasion  of  1841-2,  as  elae- 
■^rherc  recorded. 

1842.  Settlement  of  La  Junta.     Treaty  with  Mescalero  Apaches. 
1843-5.  Continued  troubles  with  the  Texans. 

1844.  Martinez,  acting  gov.  Destructive  fire  at  Sta  Fe.  Dt^eiwor  de  la 
-^fUejrulftd  Xdcioual^  Sept.  25th. 

1845.  Chavez  and  Armijo,  gov.  Pronunciamiento  of  the  gov.  in  favor  of 
Qanta  Anna.  Amijo  ddPueblo,  Aug.  19th,  p.  99. 

1846.  Armijo  and  Vigil,  gov.     Occupation  of  N.  Mexico  by  the  U.  S. 

*  1823.  Indians  constantly  making  raids.  Mex.,  Mem,  ReL,   1823,  p.  57. 
"Treaty  made  bv  Gov.  Vizcarra  in  Feb.  with  Navajos,  who  restore;!  captives, 
^mt  claimed  to  be  dying  of  hunger  and  unable  to  pay  for  past  robberies.    They 
>rere  given  4  months  to  decide  about  conversion  and  settlement.  A  jcft.  St.i 
J'i^  ^IS.     More  threatened  dangers  in  Aug.  1825,  but  avcrtc<l  by  the  gov- 
«nior*s  activity.  Man,,  Mem.  Ret,  182G,  p.  10.     Steck,  in  //«/.  AjT.  Re;  t,  L  63, 
p.  1 J9-10,  and  ThUmmel,  MexiJto,  349-50,  tell  us  that  with  the  inilcpoiidenco 
the  Mexicans  becune  cruel  and  faithless,  and  the  Ind.  condcquontly  hostile 
after  a  long  peace.    Once  a  party  of  Navajos  invited  to  Cochitf  to  nia!:e  peace 
"Were  madsa^ed.     Bartlett,  Pers.  NatT.,  i.  174,  says  that  in  an  a.upliitlieatre 
in  the  Waco  mts  150  Apaches  were  surprised  and  put  to  death.     Niduvcr, 
Life  and  Adven,,  MS.,  33,  who  was  in  N.  Mex.  in  1830,  says  the  Arapahoes 
made  frequent  raids  a:id  never  spared  a  Mexican.     By  Cooke,  Cnnt/.  K.  Mex. 
<uid  Cal.y  48,  we  are  told  that  Span,  protection  of  tlie  Navajos  having  cctised 
about  1832,  they  later  suffered  much  from  attacks  of  other  tril>e3.     Pattic, 
Peri.  Nnrr.y  passim,  has  much  to  say  of  Ind.  hostilities  against  the  Mexicans 
durinff  his  residence  and  wanderings  of  several  years  in  N.  Mcx.     1832. 
Jicarmas  peaceful  since  they  were  driven  by  Comanches  from  their  oM  strong- 
holds.  E«rudero,  Not.  Cftili,,  227.     Comanches  allies  of  tlie  Mexicans  in  1833. 
/'/.,  229-30.     Lipanes  lon^  friendly,  but  bitter  foes  of  the  Comanches.  A/., 
226.     1835.  Comanches  faithful;  Apaches  committing  murders  in  the  Socorro 
reffioQ.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS.     Gregg,  Com.   PmirkHy  i.  288-9,  and  Thummel, 
Mez.,  350-1,  narrate  that  late  in  1835,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Navajos,  the 
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In  1837-8  New  Mexico  had  its  revolutionary  move- 
ment, corresponding  in  many  respects  with  Alvarado's 
revolt  of  1836-7  m  California.  It  was  nominally, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  really,  a  rising  i^inst  central- 
ism and  the  new  constitution  of  Mexico;  that  is, 
direct  taxation — unknown  in  the  territory  under  the 
jefes  politicos,  but  introduced  in  the  department  by 
the  governor — caused  much  popular  discontent,  afford- 
ing at  least  a  pretext  for  revolt.  Several  other  mo- 
tives, however,  were  in  the  aggregate  more  potent^ 
though  in  the  absence  of  origmal  contemporary  evi- 
dence it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  their  relative 
importance.  Thus,  there  is  said  to  have  existed  a 
prejudice  against  Governor  Perez,  an  excellent  man, 
because  he  was  a  stranger  sent  from  Mexico,  and  not 
a  native  or  old  resident  like  most  rulers  of  earlier 
years.  Some  of  his  special  acts  besides  the  imposition 
of  taxes  created  discontent*  Manuel  Armijo,  for- 
merly governor,  moved  chiefly  by  ambition,  but  also 
by  dissatisfaction  at  having  been  removed  from  hia 
place  a^  custom-house  officer,  is  accused  by  Gregg  and 
Kendall  of  having  secretly  fomented  the  revolt,  which 
he  hoped  to  control,  and  which  by  a  counter-pronun- 
ciamiento  he  finally  turned  to  his  own  advantage.*" 

Mexicans  were  ambushed  and  defeated,  Capt.  Hinojos  beinff  one  of  the  killed. 
It  was  one  of  H.'s  sergeants  who  oj>ened  a  keg  of  powder  with  a  red  hoi 
poker.  Roberts,  With  me  Invader^  43-1,  notes  Starvation  Peak,  between  Las 
Vegas  and  Sta  Fe,  as  a  spot  where  the  Mexicans  in  1837,  being  inyited  to  a 
council  without  arms,  were  treacherously  attacked,  and  the  survivort  starvod 
to  death.  In  1839  an  Apache  chief  came  to  EL  Paso  to  demand  the  releaae  of 
his  ¥rife  and  other  captives,  which  was  promised;  bnt  the  gov.  tummoaed 
troops,  who  killed  the  chief  and  20  of  hia  men,  but  not  before  the  diief  had 
slain  the  gov.  Oregg,  L  297-8.  184eO-1.  Navajos  still  hostile;  twoezped.  eent 
out  by  the  com.  gen.  Jlfex.,  Mem,  Outmi^  1841,  p.  36.  1842.  Com.  Qen. 
Armijo  reports  the  Mescalero  Apaches  as  desiring  to  make  a  treaty,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  $5,030  a  year  and  monthly  rations.  A.  approves  the  terms. 
PinaH,  Doc,  Nist.  Cluh,,  MS.,  ii.  32;   Voto  de  Sonara,  April  15,  1842. 

*  According  to  Davis  and  Prince  the  revenue  officials  were  arrested  for 
peculation  in  1836,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the  district  court.  Two  of 
the  judges,  Abreu  and  Nafero,  were  accused  as  aoooa^ilices,  sad  not  allowed 
to  sit,  but  the  other  judge,  Juan  Ejtevan  Pino,  found  the  accosed  goil^, 
whereupon  Gov.  Perez  took  the  case  out  of  court  and  restored  the  aamiiiss- 
trador  de  rentas  to  his  place,  which  had  been  temporarily  filled  by  Mirniil 
Armijo. 

*^  Juan  Est^van  Pino  and  Juan  Rafael  Ortis  were  his  leading  sssociates  m 
the  plot,  as  Davis  says.  Gregg  claims  to  have  heard  Armijo's  own  Uro^hsr 
intimate  that  A.  hoped  to  be  made  gov.  by  the  rebels. 
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Again,  it  was  believed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason,  as  I  suspect,  that  the  re- 
volt was  'another  Texan  affair,'  instigated  more  or 
less  directly  by  the  Americans,  with  a  view  of  foment- 
ing, by  revolutionary  troubles,  the  discontent  already 
believed  to  be  prevalent  among  New  Mexicans." 

On  the  1st  of  August  a  mob  released  an  alcalde  of 
a  northern  town,  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  some 
unpopular  charge,"  this  serving  as  a  beginning  of  the 
insurrection ;  and  a  great  crowd,  largely  composed  of 
pueblo  Indians,  soon  assembled  at  La  Canada,  where, 
on  the  3d,  the  rebel  'plan'  was  issued,  the  only  tangi- 
ble part  of  which  was  *not  to  admit  the  departmental 
plan/ and  'not  to  admit  any  tax,'  three  out  of  five 
articles  being  devoted  to  platitudes  on  God,  country, 
and  liberty,  including,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tiie  resolve 
to* spill  every  drop  of  blood'  in  the  sacred  cause. ^* 
Governor  Perez,  with  all  tlie  force  he  could  raise, 
about  150  militia,  including  the  friendly  warriors  of 
San  Juan  and  Santo  Domingo — the  whereabouts  of 
the  presidial  company  not  appearing — marched  north- 
ward and  met  the  foe  at  the  mesa  of  San  Ildefonso ; 
but  most  of  his  men  passed  over  to  the  rebels,  and  he 
^as  obliged  to  flee  with  about  25  companions,  return- 
Jnjf  first  to  Santa  Fo,  but  soon  abandoning  the  capital, 
"ithin  a  few  days,  and  at  different  points,  the  party 

"BuBtamante  says:  'La  causa  de  la  revolucion  H  habia  dalo  la  entrada 
flenna  porcion  de  carros  del  Norte- America  qua  trajeroa  mucliai  mercade- 
^  cuyos  derechoi  no  queriaa  p:iij;ar  los  an^lo-a.nericano^,  y  tr:vtaiido  de 
^trecharlos  6  la  exhil>icio:i  cl  gobernador,  le  suscitarou  el  alzatnieiito. '  This 
**i  probably  not  true  of  the  traders.  Gregg  tell  j  u  i  that  thu/  even  furnished 
*ewii  for  quelling  the  revolt.  Hj  also  say.s:  '  S  >  nj  time  bo.'ore  thesj  tragic 
*^eats  took  place,  it  wa?  prophesied  among  thum  [the  pueblo  Iadi;in:jj  that  a 
''cv  race  was  about  to  appear  from  the  ea.st,  to  redeem  them  fro:n  the  Spanish 
yo!ce.  I  hearil  this  spokaa  of  several  mouths  beforj  t'.io  subject  of  the  inaur- 
''^ction  had  been  seriously  agitateiL  It  is  probable  that  the  pueblos  ])uilt 
^ir  hopes  upon  the  Americans,  as  they  8ee:ne  I  as  yet  to  have  no  knowledge 
<rfthe  Texaus.*  He  also  says  the  rebels  proposed  sending  to  Texas  for  pro- 
t^on,  though  there  had  been  no  previous  uudjrstan  ling.  While  there  is  no 
'wcamcntary  proof,  it  is  wcjllnigh  impossible,  c  nuiderin^  thj  date  and  cir- 
f^mstances,  to  believe  that  the  Texans  had  no  iuduence  directly  or  indirectly 
ia  the  afiair. 

^The  alcalde  was  arrested  at  the  governor's  orders  by  Ramon  Abreu,  who 
ii  Cill&l  prefect. 

"David  given  a  translation  fron  an  origi.ial  MS.  copy  in  his  possession. 
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breaking  up  for  self-preservation,  the  governor  and  a 
dozen  or  more  of  his  associates  were  killed,  the  head 
of  Perez  being  carried  as  a  trophy  to  the  insurgent 
headquarters,  and  the  bodies  of  Santiago  Abreu  and 
others  being  barbarously  mutilated." 

It  was  on  August  9th  or  10th  that  the  rebels  took 
possession  of  Santa  Fd,  where  they  committed  no  ex- 
cesses beyond  confiscating  the  property  of  the  victims ; 
and  having  elected  as  governor  Jos6  Gonzalez,  a 
pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  they  for  the  most  part  dis- 
banded. Gronzalez  summoned  an  assembly  of  alcaldes 
and  influential  citizens  from  the  north,  which  bodv  on 
the  27th  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done."  Now 
Manuel  Armijo,  formerly  jefe  politico  and  customs 
officer,  either  as  a  part  of  his  original  plot,  or  perhaps 
disappointed  because  Gonzalez  was  preferred  to  him- 
self as  rebel  governor,  or  possibly  moved  by  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  legitimate  government — for  the  exact 
truth  eludes  all  search — *  pronounced  '  at  Tom^,  the 
8th  of  September,  raised  a  force  with  the  aid  of  Curate 
Madariaga,  and  marched  to  the  capital  to  'suflfocate 
the  rebellion.'  Gonzalez  retired  up  the  river,  and 
Armijo  had  little  difficulty  in  making  himself  recog- 
nized as  acting  governor  and  commandant-general. 
Possibly,  also,  he  marched  north  and  induced  the 
rebels  to  submit  to  bis  authority  and  give  up  the 
leaders  of  the  movement. ^^     At  any  rate,  he  reported 

**  Those  named  as  killed,  all  on  or  before  Aug.  9th,  were  Col  Albino  Perei, 
gov.;  Santiago  Abreu,  chief  justice  and  ex-gov. ;  Jesus  Maria  Alarid,  sec. 
state;  Ramon  Abreu,  prefect  of  Rio  Arril>a;  lieut.  Miguel  Serna,  Joaquin 
Hurtado,  and  Madrieal;  Sergt.  Diego  Sais,  or  Saenz;  Marceliuo  Abreu,  Loreto 
Romero,  Eseoto,  and  Ortega. 

*^  Ritch  tells  us  that  '  according  to  the  original  MS.  of  the  proceeding8»  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address,  and  to  proceed  in  i>cr8on  to 
present  the  siiuie  to  the  supreme  govt.  In  the  mean  time,  as  resolve*!,  all 
were  to  yield  olxxlience  to  Gov.  Gonzalez  until  such  time  as  the  coin,  could 
report.*    Armijo  was  a  member  of  this  committee. 

'®  So  says  Bustamante,  wlio  seems  to  follow  Arraijo*s  reports,  as  published 
in  the  Diario  del  Oofnemo.  Thus  A.  claimed  to  have  preventwl  the  *  perdida 
total  *  of  the  country,  since  the  rebels  had  resolved  to  join  the  savaffo  trilieg 
against  the  province.  Most  writers  imply  that  he  was  recognizea  only  at 
Sta  Fe,  the  rebeU  keeping  up  tlieir  organization  in  the  north.  Davis,  how* 
ever,  says  the  rel)€l3  were  *  kept  in  a  state  of  comparative  j>eace  by  the  au- 
thorities, under  the  pretext  of  desiring  to  treat .witli  them  '  until  the  troopa 
arrived;  and  Miller  tells  us  that  A.  marched  on  Sept  13th  againat  Gi 
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his  patriotic  achievement  to  the  Mexican  government, 
and  asked  for  reenforcements.  These,  to  the  number 
of  300  or  more,  of  the  Escuadron  de  Vera  Cruz  and 
presidial  troops  of  Chihuahua,  under  Colonel  Justini- 
ani,  arrived  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rebels 
had  again  assembled  at  or  near  La  Canada,  and  were 
defeated  in  battle  on  January  27,  1838.  Gonzalez 
and  several  of  his  associates  were  captured  and  shot. 
Armijo,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  was  given  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  confirmed  for  eight  years  in  his 
assumed  positions  of  governor  and  comandante  gen- 
eral.^^ 

Besides  the  revolution  of  1837,  the  only  notable 
event  of  New  Mexican  history  in  this  period,  though 
one  that  in  most  of  its  phases  belongs  properly  to  the 
annals  of  another  territory, ^^  was  the  capture  of  the 
Texan  Santa  F^  expedition  of  1841.  Hitherto  there 
liad  been  little  or  no  direct  intercourse  between  the 
!New  Mexicans  and  their  neighbors  of  the  adjoining 

mud  his  lieiit.-goT.,  Antonio  Domingo  Lopez,  at  Pujuaquc,  inducing  them 
"throagh  the  influence  of  a  priest  to  negotiate  for  peace,  but  finally  insisting 
«a  an  unconditional  surrender.     But  Miller  speaks  of  no  later  troubles. 

"  Bnstamante  gives  most  particulars  of  the  battle,  or  rather  of  the  two 
liattles,  the  first  at  the  Pujuaque  pass,  and  the  other  nearer  Caflada.     The 
'troops  numbered  582,  Justiniani  giving  the  chief  command  to  Armijo.     Four 
firagnons  were  killed  and  others  wounded  in  an  ambush.     The  rebels  were 
<yver  1 ,300,  and  lost  20  killed,  many  wounded,  and  8  prisoners.    Antonio  Vigil, 
their  commander,  was  killed  in  the  1st  fight.     Davis  says  that  (ronzalcz,  the 
Wothers  Desiderio  and  Antonio  A.  Montoya,  and  AlcaLle  Eaquibcl  were  shot 
l>y  sentence  of  a  court-martial  at  Sta  Fe.     Others  imply  that  there  was  no 
lonnal  trial.     Gregg  and  others  accuse  Armijo  of  cowardice  in  tlie  fight,  at- 
tributing the  victory  to  Capt.  Mufkoz,  of  the  Vera  Cruz  troops.     Miller  men- 
tioos  no  fight;  but  says  Gonzalez,  with  Lopez,  his  second  in  command,  was 
hanged  at  Sta  Cruz  on  Jan.  2oth.     Prince  tells  us  that  the  Montoyas,  E^qui- 
bel,  and  Gen.  'Chopon'  were  shot  near  the  garita  in  Sta  Fe;  Juan  Antonio 
Vigil  *  executed '  near  Cuyamanque;  and  Gonzalez  killed  by  the  immediate 
oommand  of  Armijo. 

Bustamaote,  Oabinete,  Mex.^  i.  33-6,  gives  a  narrative  in  1842,  founded 
mainly  on  Armijo's  report  published  in  the  Dkirio  del  Oohiemo,  Nov.  3 J,  18.37. 
Gregg,  Com.  qft/ie  PrcUries,  i.,  writing  in  1844,  was  at  Sta  Fe  during  the  re- 
TolL  Kendall,  Xarr,  Texan  SarUa  Fe  Exped.,  i.  348-51,  abo  of  1844,  includes 
in  aeoonnt  of  the  revolt  in  a  very  abusive  biog.  sketch  of  Armijo.  Davis, 
£Z  GrUigo,  8&-92,  as  we  have  seen,  claims  to  have  had  a  copy  of  the  rel>el  plan, 
and  his  account  is  as  complete  as  any.  Ritch,  Aztlnny  248,  also  alludes  to  a 
HS.  record  of  the  assembly  at  Sta  Fe.  Later  narratives  arc  those  of  Miller, 
HkL  Sketch  qf  Sta  Fi,  22-4,  and  Prince,  liU.  Sketches,  28i>-9.  There  is  a 
notable  absence  of  original  documentary  evidence. 
>*See  HitL  North  Mez.  St,  and  Texas,  vol.  iL 
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but  distant  Texas;  yet  the  comparative  success  of  the 
eastern  rebels  was  not  unknown  to  the  less  fortunate 
agitators  of  the  west.  Texan  influences,  probably  not 
inactive  in  the  troubles  of  1837-8,  had  certainly  been 
potent  in  fomenting  later  discontent.  Santa  F^ 
traders  from  the  United  States  seem  as  a  class  to  have 
feared  a  revolution,  which  might  for  a  time  imperil 
their  commercial  interests ;  but  among  them,  especially 
those  who  had  become  residents,  there  Was  an  element 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  filibusters.  These  sympa- 
thizers reported  that  the  New  Mexicans  awaited  only 
an  opportunity  to  rise  and  declare  their  independence, 
and  that  even  the  authorities  were  not  disposed  to 
offer  much  resistance. ^^ 

Besides  crediting  these  exaggerated  reports,  the 
Texans  had  a  theory,  without  foundation  m  fkct  or 
justice,  that  their  territory  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  their  duty  to  release  from 
tyranny  all  inhabitants  of  that  territory,  including,  of 
course,  the  New  Mexicans  living  east  of  the  nver. 
They  had,  moreover,  a  strong  desire  to  divert  through 
Texan  channels  the  Santa  F^  trade  that  had  proved 
so  lucrative  to  merchants  of  the  United  States.  Under 
these  circumstances,  in  the  spring  of  1841  President 
Lamar  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  about  300  men,  in 
six  companies,  under  the  command  of  Hugh  McLeod 
as  brevet  brigadier-general.  Three  commissioners 
were  sent  to  establish  Texan  authority  in  the  west, 
well  provided  with  proclamations  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proffered  freedom;  and  a  number  of 
traders  and  travellers  joined  the  expedition  in  quest 
of  gain  or  adventure,  some  of  them  possibly  not  luUy 
understanding  its  real  purpose.^     It  was  not  proposed 

i*In  NiUji*  Reg.,  Ixi.  61,  100,  is  a  letter  from  Sta  F^  which  repr«Mntt  aU 
the  pueblo  Indians  and  Americans,  with  two  thirds  of  the  Mexicans,  as  anxiona 
for  the  Texans  to  come.  The  gov.  tells  the  writer  that  he  neither  can  nor 
will  resist.  That  such  reports  were  circulated  and  believed  in  Texas  and  tha 
U.  S.  is  shown  by  the  general  tenor  of  all  records  of  the  period. 

^The  commissioners  were  Wm  G.  Cooke,  Jos^  Antonio  Navarro,  and 
Richard  F.  Brenham.  The  captains  wore  Wm  P.  Lewis,  J.  S.  Snttoo,  W.  D. 
Houghton,  Ratcliff  Hudson,  Matthew  Caldwell,  and  J.  H.  Strain.  The  par* 
port  of  the  proclamation,  according  to  Kendall,  was  *  that  tha  ezpad.  waa  aant 
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exactly — at  least,  such  was  the  explanation  offered 
later — to  undertake  with  300  men  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
if  the  people  were  found  not  favoring  or  ready  for  re- 
volt the  expedition  would  be  content  with  trade,  and 
would  retire  to  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 
This,  however,  has  no  real  bearing  on  the  character  of 
the  party.  They  were  simply  armed  invaders,  who 
might  expect  to  be  attacked,  and  if  defeated,  to  be 
treated  by  the  Mexicans  as  rebels,  or  at  best — since 
Texan  belligerency  and  independence  had  been  recog- 
nized by  several  nations — as  prisoners  of  war.  They 
left  Austin  in  June,  and  in  September,  after  a  tedious 
inarch  by  the  worst  routes  over  an  unknown  country, 
they  arrived  ragged,  worn  out,  and  half  starved  on 
the  New  Mexican  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mexican  authorities  had  long  ex- 
l>ected  an  invasion  from  Texas,  and  special  warnings, 
^th  promise  of  reenforcements,  had  recently  been  re- 
ceived from  the  national  capital.  While  there  was  no 
lack  of  disaffection  in  certain  quarters,  the  masses  of 
^he  people  were  far  from  ready  to  accept  the  so-called 
freedom  offered  by  filibusters,  and  the  rulers  still  fur- 
'ther  from  any  intention  to  permit  a  change  of  govern- 
^nent.  Every  possible  effort,  on  the  contrary,  was 
^tnade  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  to  foment  the  current 
popular  idea  of  the  Texans  as  valiant  but  reckless  des- 
peradoes, from  whom  might  be  expected,  not  liberty, 
but  pillage,  murder,  and  outrage.  All  foreigners  were 
closely  watched,  and  several  were  arrested  on  suspi- 
cion of  complicity  in  schemes  of  invasion.^^     Satisfied 

for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and  that  if  tho  inhabitants  were  not  disposed  to 
imn  peacefully  the  Texan  standard,  the  exped.  wa8  to  retire  immediately  (!). 
These  procl.  were  printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English,  and  not  a  doubt  ex- 
isted tnat  the  liberal  terms  offered  woubl  be  at  once  acceded  to  by  a  popula- 
tion living  within  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  who  had  long  been  groaning  under 
%  misrule  the  most  tyrannical.*  Narr.^  270.     See  also  8G5-7. 

"  According  to  an  account  followed  by  Bustamante,  *  En  Julio  de  1S39  los 
ftatrahgeros  del  Norte  en  Sta  Fe,  so  pretesto  <le  pedir  justicia  ateutiron  des- 
caradamente  contra  el  gobiemo,  de  quien  exigi.m  por  la  fu<rrza  de  las  armas 
<iue  se  fusilaron  por  el  mismo  gobemador,  d  se  les  entregasen  unos  reos  quo 
*n  1837  mataron  d  un  estrangero,  Regentaban  este  atenta<lo  (ruillermo 
I^riden  y  Santiago  Querqu^  [James  Kirker]  que  comandaba  una  gavilla  de 
Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.    21 
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that  danger  was  near,  Grovemor  Armijo  sent  soath- 
ward  an  appeal  for  aid,  ordered  a  close  watch  of  for- 
eigners, who  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  places  of 
residence,  and  sent  Captain  Ddmaso  Salasar  to  recon- 
noitre the  eastern  frontier.  On  September  4th  Sala- 
zar  sent  in  as  captives  three  men,  who  were  r^nrded 
as  spies  from  the  invading  army.  They  were  forbid- 
den to  leave  the  capital,  but  escaped  a  week  later,  and 
on  being  recaptured,  were  put  to  death.**  On  the 
15th  a  Mexican  named  Carlos  and  an  Italian,  Brig- 
noli,  who  had  been  with  the  Texans  in  At^ust^  were 
found,  and  induced  to  tell  what  they  knew  of  the  inva- 
sion. Meanwhile,  every  effort  had  been  made  for  ef- 
fective defence;  the  rurales,  or  militia,  called  into 
service  and  sent  to  the  frontier  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Juan  Andres  Archuleta;  Prefect  Antonio 
Sandoval  summoned  to  the  capital  to  act  as  governor; 
while  Armijo  set  out  on  the  16th  with  the  presidial 
troops.  On  the  same  day  five  men,  sent  on  in  advance 
of  'Uie  foremost  division  of  Texans,  were  captured, 
disarmed,  and  put  in  jail  at  San  Miguel  del  Vado.** 
Next  day  Colonel  Cooke  and  Captain  Sutton,  with 
94  Texans,  surrendered  to  Armijo  and  Salazar  at 
Anton  Chieo.  The  governor  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Las  Vegas,  distributed  among  the  captors 

indios  sahuanoa;  mas  se  resistid  &  ello  el  gobemador.  Desde  aqnella  €poom 
hasta  tiltimo  de  agosto  de  1841  se  suscitaron  coDBpiraciones  por  diferentat 
puntos  del  departamcnto  contra  el  gobiemo,  y  si  en  todas  no  nan  side  los  e«- 
trangeroB  los  principales  motores,  i.  lo  m^nos  ban  tenido  parte.  La  de  agoeto 
la  dirigia  el  Americano  Julian  Werkeman,  6  quien  los  Tejanos  teniaa  apode- 
rado  en  este  departamcnto,  con  cl  solo  objeto  de  que  formara  la  revolacioii, 

Sara  lo  que  vino  desde  Taos  &  Sta  F^,  acompafiados  de  otros  paisanos  sayot 
ecididos  6  asesinar  al  gobemador  Armijo/  Gregg  also  mentions  the  act  of 
the  Americans,  though  not  admitting  that  it  had  any  political  aspect.  Ken* 
dall  notes  the  arrest  of  Thomas  Rowland.  Suspicions  a^^ainst  Workman  and 
John  Rowland  in  this  connection  had  something  to  do  with  their  migration  to 
Cal.  in  1841.  Kirker,  named  above,  died  in  Cal.  about  1853.  DrySen  waa  a 
prisoner  in  Chili,  in  1841-2.  B.  D.  Wilson,  ObservtUions,  MS.,  who  hadliTed 
111  N.  Mex.  since  1833,  tells  us  that  not  only  Rowland  and  Workman,  bot 
about  20  more,  including  himself,  joined  the  Cal.  party  beoause,  on  aoooont 
of  Texan  complicationt!,  they  <Ud  not  deem  it  safe  to  remain. 

^'^  Tliey  were  Howland,  Baker,  and  Roscnburs.  The  latter  was  killed  in 
resistiuff  recapture,  and  the  others  were  executed  later.  This  is  called  mnr* 
der  by  Kendall,  but  the  act  seems  to  have  been  justifiable. 

^^  These  were  Capt.  Lewis,  Van  Ness,  Howard,  Fitzgerald,  and  Kendall. 
The  Spanish  account  makes  the  number  G. 
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the  property  taken  from  the  Texans,  made  a  bonfire 
in  the  plaza  of  Lamar  s  proclamations,  sent  off  Cooke 
and  his  fellow-prisoners  under  a  guard  of  200  men  for 
Mexico,  and  sent  out  explorers  to  find  the  rest  of  the 
invaders.  These,  under  McLeod,  about  200  in  num- 
ber, finally  surrendered  to  Archuleta,  at  a  place  called 
Laguna  Colorada,  on  the  5th  of  October;  on  the  16th 
Armijo  was  given  a  public  and  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception at  the  capital,  and  next  day  the  last  of  the 
prisoners  left  San  Miguel  on  their  tedious  march  to 
Mexico,  where  they  arrived  in  several  divisions  at  the 
beginning  of  1842.  A  few  were  released  in  April,  or 
eariier,  at  the  intercession  of  foreign  ministers,  on  the 
plea  that  they  were  not  Texans,  and  had  joined  the 
expedition  without  knowing  its  real  objects.  The  rest, 
after  confinement  at  different  Mexican  prisons,  some 
of  them  being  compelled  to  work  in  chains  on  the 
roads,  were  finally  released  by  President  Santa  Anna 
on  his  saint's  day,  the  1 3th  of  June.  The  only  excep- 
tion was  in  the  case  of  Navarro,  who  was  at  one  time 
condemned  to  death,  but  finally  escaped  and  returned 
to  Texas.** 

'^The  best  narrative  of  these  events,  from  a  Mexican  stand-point,  is  that 
in  BuatamanUt  Oabinete  Mexkano,  ii.  21G-25,  entitled  'Espedicion  de  los  Te- 
janos  rendida  i,  las  fuerzas  del  General  Don  Manuel  Armijo  en  5  de  Octubre 
de  1841/  or  'una  memoria  que  se  me  ha  rcmitido  de  Santa  F^  de  Nuevo- 
Mexico  de  la  que  he  copiado  lo  siffuiente. '  The  writer  closes  his  narrative 
with  an  extract  from  an  address  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  which  he  denounced 
this  invasion  of  adventurers,  or  pirates,  from  the  U.  8.,  rejoicing  at  their 
failure,  and  ridiculing  their  pretensions  as  traders  and  travellers.  In  the 
Arch,  Sta  F€y  MS.,  is  a  fragmentary  diary  of  Lieut. -col  Archuleta's  operations 
from  Sept.  3()th  to  Oct.  9tn,  including  the  capture  of  McLeod's  party.  In 
BusUvmanity  Diario,  MS.,  xliii.  253-5,  327,  is  an  account  of  the  celebration  of 
the  news  in  Mex.  on  Nov.  16th,  including  an  extra  of  the  Fanal,  and  letters 
from  Garcia  Conde  at  Chihuahua.  The  Diario  del  Oob.,  Feb.  20,  1842,  has  a 
translation  of  an  article  in  a  N.  Orleans  paper,  ridiculing  the  idea  that  the 
Texans  had  been  captured  by  the  Now  Mexicans.  In  Jfer.,  Menu  Ouerray 
1844,  p.  37-8,  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  affair;  and  in  /f/.,  Mem,  Rel.,  1844, 
doc.  i.-xl.,  appears  the  diplomatic  correspondence  in  Mex.  on  the  case  of 
Kendall  and  others,  who  claimed  the  protection  of  the  U.  S.  See  also  Ce- 
UilloAy   Vindic.  Mej.y  69-72. 

On  the  other  side,  the  leading  authority  id  the  Xarratlv^  of  the  Texan  Santa 
Ft  Expedition,  comprisiwj  a  (h:8cnptioii  of  a  tntr  (hrowjh  Texas  and  acroMS  the 
(jreat  sotUh-tPestern  prairiesy  the  Camanche  and  Cay j ha  huntiwj'ijroundHy  wUh  an 
account  of  tfie  taifferin/js  from  tnint  of  food,  ly.^sc'i  fro  n  hostile  fndianSy  ami  fnal 
capture  of  the  TexanSy  and  their  nvirch  'M  pri>toners  to  tfw  rUi/  of  Mexico.  Wit/t 
illustrations  and  a  inap.     By  Geo.    Wilkins  KetulalL     N.   Y.,   ISii,   12mo,    2 
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There  can  be  do  doubt  that  Governor  Armijo  waa 
fuDy  justified  in  seizing  the  Texan  invaders,  disanning 
them,  confiscating  their  property,  and  sending  them  to 
Mexico  as  prisoners  of  war.  He  and  his  officers  are 
accused,  however,  of  having  induced  their  victims  to 
surrender  by  false  assurances  of  friendship  and  false 
promises  of  welcome  as  traders,  the  giving-up  of  their 

yols;  also  later  editioni.  The  author  waa  one  of  the  editom  of  the  New 
Orleana  Pieojfune,  in  quest  of  adyenture  and  material  for  a  book,  both  of 
which  he  found.  He  waa  one  of  those  who  claimed  to  have  joined  the  enedi- 
tion  in  ignorance  of  its  filibustering  purpose,  and  after  mudi  cofrespooaiance 
ha  was  lu>erated  at  the  request  of  u.  S.  representatives.  His  narrative  is  a 
most  fasdnatinff  one,  and  is  full  of  valuable  informatioii  respecting  the  coon- 
tries  through  which  he  passed.  No  effort  is  made  to  conceal  his  intensehr 
bitter  hatred  of  the  New  Mexicans,  though  he  speaks  well  of  the  women  and 
of  a  few  men  who  were  kind  to  tiie  Tezans  in  their  nusfortimes.  Gov. 
Armijo  is  described  not  only  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  an  inhuman  and  bloodthirsfy 
wretdi,  an  nnprincipAoa  libertine,  and  a  boastful  coward,  whose  foortone  waa 
founded  on  early  success  as  a  sheep-thie^  and  whose  anfy  good  qnali^  waa  a 
fine  personal  appearance.  Captain  Salasar  and  otiier  officers  are  deseribed  aa 
wortny  followers  of  such  a  chief.  The  author's  views  of  Armijo  are  sapported 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Gregs  and  other  Americans  who  knew  toe  sov* 
emor,  and  they  have  been  adopted  more  or  less  f  uUv  by  later  writers.  Ken* 
dall  narrates  minutely  the  capture  and  treatment  of  his  own  little  peH^>  end. 
he  gives  particular  attention  to  Capt.  Lewis,  who  had  lived  in  Spanish- Ameri« 
can  provmcee,  knew  the  lanffuage,  and  was  implicitly  trusted  ov  the  TeXans. 
Lewis  is  accused  of  bavins  betrayed  his  couLrades,  revealed  aU  their  pl*pa» 
and  induced  Cooke  and  McLeod  to  surrender,  by  false  assurances  of  kind 
treatment  and  false  representations  of  the  enemy's  force.  Of  course,  the  snb* 
ject  of  Lewis'  treachery  and  that  of  Kendall's  wrongs,  real  or  pretended,  as 
an  innocent  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  have  very  little  importance  as  part  of  the 
annals  of  N.  Mex. 

Franklin  Combs,  another  of  the  prisoners,  wrote  a  NarrctUve^  which  waa 
published  in  the  newspapers,  and  may  be  consulted  with  other  matter,  includ- 
ing a  list  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  in  Mexico  in  1842,  p.  232-50.  An 
account  of  some  parts  of  the  affair  by  Lieut.  Lubbock  is«quoted  by  Kendall 
and  others.  Thomas  Falconer,  an  Englishman,  who  was  set  at  lib^ty  imme- 
diately on  reaching  Mexico,  wrote  Notes  of  a  Journey  through  Texfu  and  New 
Mexico  in  the  years  I84I  aiid  1842,  published  in  the  Lond,  Oeog.  Soc,  Jomr,^ 
xiiL  199-226.  His  notes  are  chiefly  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  country. 
He  claims  to  have  joined  the  expedition  without  any  knowledge  of  its  rcssl 
character.  Of  McLeod's  capture  he  says:  'A  surrender  was  agrMd  upon,  and 
the  terms,  securing  to  the  party  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  were 
signed  by  the  officers  on  both  sides;'  but  he  confirms  Kendall's  statement 
tluit  on  the  march  several  men  were  shot  and  their  ears  cut  ofll  In  U,  8* 
Govt  Doc.,  27th  cong.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  325,  H.  Ex.  Doc  266,  is 
found  the  bulky  correspondence  between  the  Mex.  and  U.  S.  representatives, 
as  above  referred  to  in  Spanisli.  See  also  same  sess.  House  Jour.,  1S3,  234, 
1480;  and  Conq.  Globe,  1841-2.  p.  131,  977-8.  Waddy  Thompson,  U.  S.  min- 
ister in  Mex.,  m  his  Recollections^  5,  oO,  92-3,  155-0,  mentions  thisaffiur,  and 
states,  what  indeed  is  practically  admitted  by  all,  that  the  prisoners  were 
well  enough  treated  in  Mexico,  (^rogg,  Com.  PrcuricA,  i.  227-32,  relates  some 
instances  of  outrages  on  Amer.  residents  in  1841.  8ee  also  many  articles  and 
items  in  NileJi*  Keq.,  Ixi.-ii.,  as  per  index;  Prince's  IliM.  SL,  236-9;  Dewees* 
Letters,  238-41;  Wilsons  Amer.  JJist.,  6()5-7;  Young •  HitL  Jf«c,  285-6,  and 
most  works  relating  to  the  annals  of  Texas, 
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arms  being  represented  as  a  mere  formality  imposed  on 
all  visitors  to  Santa  F^.  Their  arms  once  secured,  it 
is  said  the  lives  of  one  party  were  saved  only  by  the 
intervention  and  protest  of  Gregorio  Vigil,  and  of 
another  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  vote  on  the  propo- 
sition to  shoot  them.  And  after  their  surrender,  par- 
ticularly on  the  march  to  El  Paso,  it  is  claimed  they 
were  starved  and  otherwise  inhumanly  maltreated, 
some  five  or  six  of  their  number,  because  of  their  ill- 
ness and  inability  to  keep  up,  having  been  deliber- 
ately shot  down,  and  their  ears  cut  off,  to  be  carried  to 
Chihuahua  as  proof  that  they  had  not  escaped.  There 
is,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  said  in  justification  of  such 
acts,  if  the  charges  are  true.  My  knowledge  of  Ar- 
mijo  does  not  lead  me  to  say  in  his  defence  much  more 
than  that  he  was  certainly  not  so  bad  a  man  as  he  is 
represented;  nor  am  I  prepared  to  say  that  Salazar 
was  not  a  brute,  or  that  some  barbarous  acts  may  not 
have  been  committed  by  irresponsible  and  unmanage- 
able subordinates.  The  Mexicans  claim  to  have 
offered  but  life  as  a  condition  of  surrender,  and  to 
have  treated  their  captives  with  all  the  courtesy  due 
to  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  ex 
parte  nature  of  the  evidence  against  them,  and  the 
evident  bias,  amounting  to  hatred,  of  Kendall  and 
other  witnesses,  leading  to  many  obvious  exaggera- 
tions. The  Texans,  if  technically  but  soldiers  of  a 
belligerent  nation,  were  in  Mexican  eyes  rebel  des- 
peradoes, entering  a  peaceful  province  under  false  pre- 
tences, to  stir  up  bloody  strife.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  capture  and  transportation  of  300  Texan  fili- 
busters by  the  miserably  organized  soldiery  of  Xew 
Mexico  was  no  sli^fht  undertakiniif,  and  small  wonder  if 
in  such  a  struggle  some  of  the  kid-glove  niceties  of  regu- 
lar warfare  were  not  observed ;  moreover,  the  march  to 
Mexico  was  necessarily  attended  with  nmch  hardship 
and  suffering,  and  some  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  charges 
of  murder  by  the  statement  of  Powhatan  Ellis  to  Web- 
ster, that  one,  involving  the  shooting  of  three  pris- 
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oners,  was  a  '&bricatioD '  transferred  from  a  northern 
newspaper  to  the  columns  of  the  Siglo  Diez  y  Nueve. 
Again,  if  the  promises  alleged  to  have  been  broken 
were  given  in  good  faith  to  the  Texans  as  peaceful 
traders,  Armijo  was  fully  justified  in  breaking  them 
on  learning,  through  Lewis'  treachery  and  Lamar's 
proclamation,  how  he  had  been  deceived ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Mexicans,  knowing  the  real  character 
of  the  expedition,  made  the  promises,  intending  to 
break  them,  as  a  device  to  get  possession  of  the  ene- 
my^s  weapons,  the  trick  was  at  the  least  not  more  dis- 
honorable than  that  attempted  by  McLeod  and  Cooke. 
The  Texan  adventurers  were,  at  best,  engaged  in  a 
risky  invasion  of  an  enemy's  territory;  fortune  waa 
against  them,  and  disaster  resulted,  for  which  they 
deserve  but  little  sympathy.  Armijo  and  his  men, 
on  the  contraij,  had  the  most  wonderfiil  ffood  luck  in 
defending  their  country,  and  merit  but  little  of  the 
obloquy  that  has  been  heaped  upon  theuL^ 

Naturally,  the  Texans  were  grievously  disappointed 
at  the  utter  failure  of  their  grand  filibustering  expedi- 
tion, and  loud  in  their  threats  of  vengeance  for  what 
they  chose  to  regard  as  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of 
the  New  Mexicans.  Active  preparations  began  as 
soon  as  the  captives  of  1841  had  returned.  The  retali- 
atory enterprise,  as  talked  about  in  advance  through 
the  press  and  otherwise,  had  a  wide  scope.  Not  oiuy 
was  New  Mexico  to  be  invaded  and  brought  under 
Texan  sway,  but  probably  the  banner  of  freedom 
would  be  unfurled  in  Chihuahua,  and  all  of  Northern 
Mexico  revolutionized ;  and  at  the  very  least,  Armijo 
and  Salazar,  with  the  traitor  Lewis,  were  to  be  taken, 
dead  or  alive.     For  these  purposes  a  force  of  500  or 

^  There  is  a  notable  similarity  in  several  respects  between  the  role  of  Ar- 
mijo in  N.  Mex.  and  that  of  Alvarado  in  Cal. — see  HiaL  CclL,  ilL,  iv. — the 
revolts  against  centralism  in  1836-8,  and  the  following  troublee  with  for- 
eigners in  1841,  as  represented  by  the  Texan  expedition  and  the  Qrahttni 
affair.  Both  rulers  were  srossly  abused  by  foreign  critics,  Kendall's  ravings 
bearing  a  marked  resembuuice  to  those  of  Famham.  Charges  against  AItsp 
rado  were  for  the  most  part  false;  of  Armijo  sad  his  sots  mnoh  less  is  known* 
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800  men,  under  Colonel  Jacob  Snively,  was  to  be 
raised,  the  only  diflBculty  being  to  keep  the  number 
down,  such  was  the  popular  enthusiasm  at  home  and 
across  the  line  in  the  United  States.  The  project 
was  made  known  by  traders  at  Santa  Fe — American 
spies,  the  Texans  called  them — and  considerable  alarm 
was  felt  in  Mexico,  especially  because  of  the  belief  that 
the  movement  was  to  be  in  reality  under  the  auspices 
of  the  northern  republic.  Accordingly,  a  large  force 
was  sent  north  from  Chihuahua,  under  General  Jos(S 
M.  Monterde,  to  support  Armijo,  who,  as  the  result 
proved,  had  little  need  of  reenforcements. 

This  grand  scheme  of  vengeance,  invasion,  and  revo- 
lation  reduced  itself  in  the  execution  to  a  raid  for 
plunder  on  the  Santa  F6  caravans ;  for  this  trade,  of 
which  much  more  is  said  in  this  chapter,  was  now  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  hands  of  Mexicans.  First, 
John  McDaniel,  a  Texan  captain,  or  calling  himself 
80,  enlisted  in  Missouri  fifteen  vagabonds,  and  with 
them  in  April  1843  attacked  and  plundered  the  cara- 
van of  Josd  Antonio  Chavez  on  the  Little  Arkansas, 
in  United  States  territory.  Seven  of  the  number, 
with  their  share  of  the  booty,  at  once  started  back  for 
the  Missouri  settlements;  and  the  other  eight  did 
likewise,  after  murdering  Chavez  for  the  gold  about 
his  person.  This  outrage  was  a  little  more  than  even 
the  Texan  sympathy  or  anti-Mexican  prejudice  of  the 
south-western  frontier  could  justify ;  ten  of  the  party 
were  captured  and  condemned  to  death  or  -imprison- 
ment, according  as  their  crime  was  murder  or  simply 
robbery.  About  the  same  time,  Colonel  Warfield, 
with  a  similar  party  of  twenty-four  adventurers,  at- 
tempted a  raid  on  the  little  Xew  Mexican  settlement 
of  Mora.  By  a  surprise  he  killed  five  Mexicans  of  a 
party  of  hunters,  and  took  a  few  horses,  which  he  pres- 
ently lost,  with  all  his  own,  when  the  foe  turned  on 
him,  and  he  was  forced  to  retreat  on  foot.  Warfield, 
with  a  few  of  the  fugitives,  succeeded  in  joining 
Snively;   another  party  disbanded  and    found   their 
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way  northward ;  while  still  another  of  five  men  was 
captured  and  apparently  taken  to  Santa  F^. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Snively,  with  his  grand  army 
of  not  800  or  500,  but  about  180  men,  reached  the 
Arkansas  late  in  May,  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  traders. 
The  caravan  of  the  year,  composed  of  both  Mexicans 
and  Americans,  bound  to  Santa  ¥6  from  Indepen- 
dence, was  approaching,  escorted  by  two  companies  of 
United  States  dragoons  under  Captain  Cook;  and 
Grovernor  Armijo,  with  500  men  or  more,  marched 
out  of  his  capital  on  May  1st  to  meet  the  caravan  at 
the  Arkansas.  On  June  19th  the  Texans  succeeded  in 
cutting  off  an  advance  party  of  Armijo*s  force,  about 
100  militiamen  and  Indians  under  Ventura  iLobato, 
killing  some  twenty,  and  making  prisoners  of  the  rest, 
except  one  or  two  who  escaped  to  the  govemor^s 
camp.^  Ten  days  later,  as  the  force  was  deemed  too 
small  to  attack  Armijo,  and  as  it  was  thought  the 
caravan  might  have  turned  back  through  fear,  about 
80  of  the  Texans  started  homeward ;  but  Captain  Cook 
soon  came  up,  and  forced  one  detachment  of  the  rest, 
greatly  to  their  disgust,  to  give  up  their  arms,  claim- 
ing that  they  were  on  United  States  soil.  About  50 
now  started  for  Missouri,  while  the  remainder — ^part 
of  whom,  under  Captain  Chandler,  had  been  absent  at 
the  disarming,  and  another  part  are  said  to  have  de- 
ceived Cook  by  giving  up  only  captured  Mexican 
weapons,  concealing  their  own  rifles — could  not  agree 
on  any  course  of  action  until  the  caravan  had  crossed 
the  river  and  gone  on  their  way  unmolested.  Then 
the  renowned  '  Texian  Invincibles'  went  home,  losing 
some  men  in  fights  with  the  Indians  on  the  way. 

In  July  and  August  the  Mexican  minister  com- 
plained to  Waddy  Thompson  that  the  United  States 
government  was  responsible  for  the  so-called  Texan 

2*  Bustamante^s  statement  that  Snively  *&  todos  los  paad  4  cnchilUi  deii 
pues  de  rendidas  las  armas '  is  probablv  unfuunded.  Some  other  aathoritet 
say  that  the  prisoners  were  released.  The  Texans  and  AmerioanB  state  thai 
Armijo,  on  learning  of  the  disaster,  retreated  in  great  hasto,  without  waiting 
for  the  caravan. 
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invasioD ;  but  the  reply  denied  such  responsibility,  even 
if  there  had  been  any  invasion,  which  was  declared 
doubtful.  Meanwhile,  General  Monterde  marched 
northward  to  New  Mexico  with  some  700  men;  and 
he  and  Armijo  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
saved  their  country.  Good  luck  and  a  broad  desert 
frontier  had  done  more  to  defeat  Texan  schemes  than 
the  zeal  of  Mexican  patriots.^ 

We  have  noted  the  adventurous  beginnings  before 
1822  of  the  trade  between  Santa  F6  and  the  Missouri 
River.  With  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  ceased  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  traflSc  on  the  part  of  Mexican  authorities, 
and  a  profitable  market  was  assured  for  goods  from 
the  United  States.  The  eastern  rendezvous  was 
Franklin,  Missouri,  down  to  1831,  and  later  Indepen- 
dence. From  this  point  in  May  of  each  year  set  out 
the  trains,  or  caravans,  of  pack-animals  in  1823,  but 
subsequently  of  wagons,  drawn  at  first  by  horses  and 
mules,  but  later  by  mules  or  oxen,  four  pairs  usually 
to  each  wagon,  but  sometimes  five  or  six  pairs,  with 

^  In  the  Arr?i,  Sta  /V,  MS.,  is  Armijo's  Lihro  de  OrdeneSy  showing  something 
of  his  operations  from  May  Ist  to  July  1st,  including  the  capture  of  5  Texans 
on  Jnne  6th  or  7th.  JV'iW  Beg.,  Ixiv.  195,  210,  280,  290,  323,  327,  354,  and 
especially  234-5,  406,  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  on  details  of  the 
tfiair.  Bustamante,  Apuntes  HUt.  Santu  AnncL,  206-9,  tells  us  of  the  'nueva 
invasion  de  Nuevo- Mexico  por  los  Anglo- Americanos.  *  The  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  Mex.  is  given  in  Mez,,  Mem.  Hel.,  1844,  doc.  lxiii.-ix.,  and  the 
afiair  is  also  notc<l  in  /</.,  Mem.  Ouerra,  1844,  p.  37-8,  where  wo  are  told  that 
on  June  17,  1843,  the  Mex.  govt  had  Ixjcn  obliged  to  decree  death  to  all 
foreigners  entering  the  country  as  bandits,  or  fighting  under  a  flag  not  recog- 
nizeiT  by  Mex.  The  Volo  de  Sotiora  of  »Sept.  14,  1843,  contains  a  report  of 
Armijo,  forwartled  by  Monterde  Aug.  9th,  on  the  succesaful  effect  of  de- 
fensive measures.  M.  was  about  to  return,  leaving  300  nieu  un<lfr  Lieut. -ct»l 
Mauricio  Ugarte.  Gregg,  Com.  Prairies,  ii.  160-77,  given  an  excellent  account 
of  the  exi>edition,  and  though  his  sympathies  are  not  wholly  against  tlu- 
Texans  he  shows  that  they  acted  very  unwisely,  even  from  tlu-ir  own  point  ot 
view,  in  killing  Chavez,  whose  family  was  not  frientlly  to  Armijo,  and  whost; 
brfjthcr  and  sister-in-law  did  much  in  1841  to  aid  the  Texan  ])ris(»ners;  in 
plauniuK  to  attack  a  caravan  which  contained  many  Americans,  who  could  not 
honorably  desert  their  Mex.  friends;  in  attacking  Mora,  whose  inhal)itant.s 
liad  always  been  friendly  to  foreigners;  and  in  butchering  the  pueblo  Indians 
of  Amiijo's  vanguard,  who  hatl  always  been  bitter  against  the  governor,  and 
who  were  now  incensed  beyond  measure  at  Tao^,  forcing  several  naturalized 
foreigners  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Srt-nrM  in  the  Horh/  Mf^,  *J4t-70,  also  co:itain> 
a  gtxxl narrative;  and  ^ea^/^'/f  WeMff-rn  Wilds,  GO-S().  a  fantastic  one,  purporting 
tt>  \fc  by  one  of  Wartield's  men,  and  evidently  fouudel  on  fact  in  the  earlier 
parts. 
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a  load  of  5,000  pounda  Cotton  goods  were  the  staple 
article  of  traffic,  but  there  was  also  carried  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  dry  goods  and  hardware.  The 
route  of  over  800  miles  lay  in  an  almost  direct  line 
west-south-west  to  San  Miguel  del  Yado,  and  thence 
north-west  to  Santa  ¥6 ;  but  this  route,  with  some  of 
the  most  common  variations,  is  best  shown  by  the 
map.  Midway  of  the  journey  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas,  the  boundary  between  United  States  and 
Mexican  territory ;  and  the  route  corresponds  nearly, 
in  a  general  way,  with  that  of  the  Atchison,  Topelca, 
and  Santa  ¥6  railroad  of  later  timea  The  arrival 
was  generally  in  July,  and  the  return  departure  in 
August.  The  selling  price  of  goods  was  on  an  aver- 
age about  double  the  cost,  and  at  this  rate  was,  for  a 
time,  sufficiently  low  to  control  the  market  as  against 
foreign  goods  imported  by  way  of  Vera  CJruz  or  Chi- 
huahua;  and  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Missouri 
goods  were  sent  fix)m  Santa  F^  to  the  south  by  the 
regular  autumn  caravans.  Duties,  after  an  'under- 
stajiding'  with  custom-house  officers — ^for  very  slight 
attention  was  paid  to  the  national  araruxl  de  dere^ios 
— were  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  cost,  and  the  trad- 
ers' net  profit  was  as  a  rule  from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
though  some  cargoes  were  sold  at  a  loss.  The  goods 
were  paid  for  mainly  in  gold  and  silver  coin,  though 
a  considerable  quantity  of  furs  and  blankets  was  taken, 
and  the  wagons  were  sometimes  partly  laden  with 
wool,  there  being  no  duty  on  exported  products.*®     I 

^  The  tax  on  exports  was  remitted  in  favor  of  N.  Mez.  by  a  decree  of  July 
19,  1823,  for  7  years;  and  the  privilege  was  renewed  in  1830,  18^  and  1845. 
ArrilUujtx,  Recop.,  1829-30,  p.  100;  1830,  p.  131;  1838,  p.  143;  1845-6,  p.  95^; 
also  other  collections  of  laws.  The  receipts  of  the  N.  Mez.  cnstom-houte,  aa 
reported  to  the  Hex.  govt,  were  as  follows,  according  to  Prieto,  RenUu,  204^ 
doc.  3 — the  sums  in  parentheses  being  from  the  govt  memorioBf  and  differing 
somewhat:  1825,  8  montlis,  $2,053  (12  mo.,  $3,595);  1826,  10  ma,  $10,391; 
1826-7,  $8,607;  1827-8,  $5,938;  1828-9,  $27,008  ($27,907);  1829-30,  $12,691; 
1830-1,  $10,581  ($31,882);  1831-2,  $31,314;  1833-4,  $29,297;  1836-7,  $21,219; 
1841,  ($1,195);  1842,  ($27,921);  1843,  ($81,400).  Gregg  mentiona  »  coatom, 
said  to  prevail,  of  dividing  the  legal  duties  into  three  equal  parte,  one  for  the 
officers,  one  for  the  trader,  and  one  for  the  govt.  He  also  aaya  that  of  the 
$50,000  to  $80,000  annually  collected,  nearly  half  haa  been  embezzled.  It 
was  believed  at  first  that  the  N.  Mex.  authoritiea  were  collecting  much 
more  than  the  Mez.  law  |>ermittcd;  but  such  waa  not  the  caae.  There  waa 
a  pr(^bitory  duty  of  $4  per  pound  on  tobacco. 
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make  no  attempt  here  to  picture  the  pleasures  and 
perils  connected  with  this  '  commerce  of  the  prairies,' 
or  to  present  details  of  commercial  methods,  referring 
the  reieuler  for  such  matter,  to  the  standard  and  often- 
cited  work  of  Gregg,  from  which,  however,  before 
proceeding  to  notice  the  Santa  ¥6  trade  in  some  of 
its  chroncuogic  aspects,  I  append  a  table  showing  the 
growth  of  the  trade  from  year  to  year.**    It  should 

''Table  showing approxiiiiate  amonntB  of  merchandise,  nnmber  of  w^fjooa, 
hired  men,  proprietors,  and  the  amount  of  goods  sent  sonth,  due^  to 
Chihuahua. 


Year. 


1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835, 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

ISiO 

1841, 

1842 

1843 


Md8e. 

Wagons. 

Men. 

Traders. 

ToChlh. 

$15,000 

■  •  • 

70 

00 

12,000 

... 

60 

30 

35,000 

26 

100 

80 

•s^ooo 

65,000 

37 

130 

90 

0^000 

90,000 

60 

100 

70 

7,000 

85,000 

55 

90 

60 

8.000 

150,000 

100 

200 

80 

90^000 

60,000 

30 

60 

20 

a»ooo 

120,000 

70 

140 

00 

SD^OOO 

250,000 

130 

820 

80 

SOlOOO 

140,000 

70 

150 

40 

60,000 

180,000 

105 

185 

00 

SOlOOO 

150,000 

80 

160 

60 

70,000 

140,000 

75 

140 

40 

70,000 

130,000 

70 

135 

35 

60,000 

150,000 

80 

160 

35 

80,000 

90,000 

50 

100 

20 

40,000 

250,000 

130 

250 

40 

100,000 

50,000 

30 

60 

5 

10,000 

150,000 

60 

100 

12 

80,000 

160,000 

70 

120 

15 

90,000 

450,000 

230 

350 

30 

300,000 

In  Famhania  Mex.^  33,  is  given  the  estimate  of  David  Waldo,  90  years  in 
the  trade,  of  the  business  of  1846,  as  follows:  cost  of  goods,  $937,500;  cost  fd 
outfit,  insurance,  wages,  etc.,  $414,750;  profit,  $400,000.  There  were  375 
wagons,  1,700  mules,  2,000  oxen,  and  500  men. 

Commerce  qfthe  Prairies;  or  tJie  journal  q/*  a  Santa  Fi  trader,  durimg  eSgfd 
expeditions  across  the  great  western  prairies,  and  a  residence  qf  nearly  mintjftan 
in  Xortfiern  Mexico.  Illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings.  By  Josiah  (frm, 
N.  Y.,  1844.  12mo.  2  vol.  I  have  also  the4th  edition  of  Phil.,  1850;  andthat 
of  Phil.,  1857,  under  the  title.  Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Western  Prabries^ 
Gregg  made  his  first  trip  with  the  caravan  of  1831.  His  work  is  the  princi- 
pal source  of  all  that  has  been  or  can  be  written  about  the  Sta  Fe  trade  down 
to  1843;  and  it  also  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the  country,  people, 
and  customs  of  tlie  northern  states  of  Mexico,  with  many  historic  iisms  of 
value.  After  Gregg's  work  I  have  found  the  extracts  and  correspondence  in 
Niles*  Register  J  from  year  to  year,  the  most  useful  source  of  information.  I 
may  also  refer  to  Pnncts  Hist,  SL,  2o6-84;  Riteh's  ATilam^  247;  Mamer^s 
Mex,  Aztec,  ii.  364;  Harper's  Mag.,  July  1880,  p.  187-90;  ^owf.  Ann,  Vi^., 
zciiL  308-13;  Escudero,  m  Pirn,  NoticUis,  75-9;  Barrnro,  Qjeada,  24-5;  Ba$^ 
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also  be  noted  that  before  many  years  had  passed 
Santa  F^  merchants  of  Spanish  race  fitted  out  regular 
caravans  and  controlled  a  large  portion  of  the  trade. 
Freight  was  carried  by  pack-animals  till  1824, 
when  wagons  were  introduced  as  an  experiment,  and 
making  ttie  trip  without  diflSculty  were  used  exclu- 
sively after  1825.  These  first  wagons  seem  to  have 
taken  the  Taos  route.**  By  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment was  attracted  the  attention  of  wealthier  men 
than  any  that  had  previously  engaged  in  the  trade; 
and  these  men  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  government.  Memorials  were  sent  to  con- 
gress by  the  people  and  authorities  of  Missouri,  de- 
manding protection  for  the  new  industry,  by  treaties 
w^ith  Indian  tribes,  the  marking-out  of  a  road,  estab- 
lishing of  a  fort  on  the  Arkansas,  and  the  appointment 
of  agents  at  Santa  F^  and  Chihuahua  to  prevent 
extortion  in  the  collection  of  duties.  Senator  Benton 
took  up  the  project  with  his  customary  zeal,  and  laid 
before  the  senate  the  statement  of  Augustus  Storrs 
on  the  history  and  prospects  of  the  prairie  commerce. 
Finally,  in  January  1825,  a  bill  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  marking-out  of  a  road,  and  appropriating  $30,000 
for  this  purpose  and  that  of  obtaining  the  Indians' 
consent  to  the  road  and  its  unmolested  use.^^     The 

mj/l't  N.  Mex,  MiKtl,  MS.,  1-2,  13-17;  Hunt's  Merch.  Mag.,  xi.  475,  501-17; 
Mamtier,  Voyageura  liouveaux,  ii.  29-64.  See  also  references  of  the  following 
notes. 

^Siorrs*  Santa  Fi  Trade  in  1824,  He  gives  the  route  aa  from  Ft  Osage 
w.  s.  w.  to  the  Arkansas;  up  the  Ark.  n.  of  w.  240  miles;  s.  to  the  Cimarron; 
up  the  C.  w.  100  miles;  and  s.  w.  to  Taos.  Gregg,  i.  24-5,  implies  that  the 
wagons  reached  Sta  Fe,  and  his  map  shows  no  route  to  Taos.  Storrs  ac- 
Gompanied  the  caravan,  and  his  narrative,  or  statement,  drawn  out  in  govt 
investigationB,  was  published  in  Niks'  Reg. ,  xxvii.  312-16,  as  also  in  govtooc, 
as  cited  in  the  next  note.  It  was  the  best  account  extant  l)efore  that  of  (rregg, 
who  consulted  it,  and  who  had  also  a  diary  of  Marma<luke,  later  licut.-gov.  of 
Ho.  The  year's  caravan  consisted  of  81  men,  156  horses  and  mules,  and  23 
wagcmSy  making  the  round  trip  in  4  months  and  10  days.  Storrs,  however, 
•peaks  of  4  parties  starting  m  Feb.,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nov.;  and  gives  the 
product  of  the  year's  trade  as  $180,000  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  $10,000  iu 
lors. 

"The  bill  was  approved  on  March  3d.  The  only  objection  urged  in  con- 
gress was  to  the  survey  of  a  road  in  Mex.  territory.  IJ.  S.  Gort  Doc.,  ISlh 
cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Doc  7,  p.  1-14;  Sen.  Jour.,  same  sess. ;  Co7ig,  DeUiO'x, 
1S24-5,  p.  109-10,  342-8,  356-61;  Annals  of  Cong.,  1S24,  p.  2703-4;  Brntous 
Debates,  viii.  106,  126-34;  Niles  Reg.,  xxvi.  2o3^;  xxvii.  250-1,  301,  312-17, 
348,  351. 
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New  Mexicans  were  not  less  eager  than  the  Americans 
for  the  protection  and  development  of  trade;  and  in 
June  1825  Manuel  Simon  Escudero  of  Chihidiua  was 
commissioned  by  Gk>vemor  Vaca  to  visit  St  Louis 
and  Washington.'*  The  same  year  a  treatv  was  made 
with  the  Osages  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum;  and 
the  survey  of  the  road  was  begun,  to  be  completed — 
that  is  the  route  partially  marked  by  a  series  of 
mounds — ^from  Fort  Osage  to  Taos  two  years  later.** 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  traders  ever 
made  use  of  the  road  as  surveyed,  preferring  to  follow 
the  earlier  trail,  with  such  modifications  as  the  condi- 
tion of  grass  and  water  suggested. 

Meanwhile,  the  trade  mrew  in  proportions,  and  the 
caravans  made  their  yearly  trips*' without  notable  ad- 
ventures, except  that  the  Indians — ^probably  not  with- 
out fault  on  the  part  of  the  traders — ^became  increas- 

**E9eudero,  in  Pino,  Not,,  76-7.  Not  maoh  is  dafimfeely  tfeKtad  m  to  ifat 
nature  and  results  of  this  mission,  bnt  the  assnnuioes  irom  U.  8.  anthoritits 
and  Mez.  minister  were  enoooraginff.  E.  arrived  at  St  Louis  in  Oct.  J^Sbf* 
Beg,,  zxiz.  85.  In  1924  the  gov.  of  Sf.  Mez.  was  said  to  have  aniHwnoed  Us 
intention  of  marching  with  1,500  men  to  Ckmndl  Blnffs  to  seenra  tnda,  P^Maftf 
Ind^  etc.  Id,,  xxvi,  252. 

*'The  U.  S.  commissioners  were  Benj.  Reeves,  Geo.  0.  SiUey,  and  TlioaM 
Mather;  and  the  surveyor  J.  C.  Brown.  This  road  stnick  the  Arkansas  near 
Plum  Buttos,  and  followed  it  up  to  Choteau  Island;  thence  a.  to  the  Cimar- 
ron; up  the  C.  87  miles;  thence  to  Rabbit-Ear  Creek,  and  continuing  west- 
ward entered  the  mts  near  the  source  of  Ocate  River,  terminating  at  Taoa. 
Warrens  Memoir,  26-7.  Oregg  and  Prince,  however,  state  that  the  road 
was  never  marked  by  mounds  beyond  the  Arkansas,  and  only  in  part  to  that 
river. 

^  In  1825  a  party  left  Sta  F^  in  June,  and  arrived  at  Franklin  in  Aug.,  with 
500  mules  and  horses,  being  attacked  by  the  Osage  Ind.  A  caravan  also  1^ 
Franklin  in  May  with  81  men,  200  horses,  and  $30,000  in  goods;  mnoh  suffer- 
ing. There  were  already  complaints  that  the  trade  was  overdone.  Nik$* 
If  eg.,  zxiz.  54, 100.  263.  Another,  of  105  men,  34  wagons,  240  mules.  Money 
scarce,  but  mules  and  horses  to  be  had  for  $10-20  to  $20-30  cash,  for  goods  at 
100  i)cr  cent  profit.  Id.,  xxviii.  309.  In  1825-6,  Dr  Willard  went  wiSi  a  oar^ 
avan  from  St  Charles  to  Sta  Fe,  and  thence  to  Chih.;  and  his  Inkmd  TnmU 
with  Mexico  was  published  in  1833,  as  an  appendix  to  Pattie^t  Narr,,  2fi5-300t 
being  mostly  occupied  with  descriptive  matter.  In  1827-43,  CoUina,  later 
supt  Ind.  affairs  in  N.  Mex.,  made  several  trips.  Ind,  Aff,  Hepi  JohU  Coth.^ 
1867,  p.  330.  Brief  account  of  caravan  of  1827,  in  NUf*  Reg,,  zzxiL  292. 
There  were  53  wagons,  tlie  largest  number  yet.    The  return  cargo  in  1829^ 


$240,000.  Id.,  xxxvii.  230,  274.     In  1829,  Capt  Austin  was  to  go  up  the  Bio 


Orande  with  a  steamer  and  schooner,  to  open  a  new  route  for  trade.  / 
424.  In  a  later  memorial  of  the  Mo.  assembly — U.  8.  Oov,  Doe.,  26th  cong. 
Ist  sess..  Sen.  Doc.  472,  p.  8— it  was  stated  that  1828,  when  200  wasons  oar* 
ried  $500,000  worth  of  ^oods,  was  the  year  of  greatest  prosperity,  foUowad  by 
a  ra^id  decline;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  Orel's  figures.  Aoc 
to  Ritoh,  Bent*s  fort  on  the  Arkansas  was  established  in  1 
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ingly  hostile,  being  ever  on  the  watch  for  small  detached 
parties  imperfectly  armed  or  not  suflSciently  vigilant. 
Thus  a  party  in  1826  lost  500  horses  and  mules,  and 
one  of  1828  over  1,000  animals,  having,  besides,  three 
men  shot.  This  caused  a  renewal  of  demands  for  gov- 
ernmental protection;  and  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  having  reported  to  congress  in  favor  of  a  mov- 
able escort  rather  than  a  fixed  garrison.  Major  Riley 
was  ordered  to  escort  the  caravan  of  1829  to  and  from 
the  Arkansas,  with  four  companies  of  the  6th  infantry 
from  Fort  Leavenworth.  Soon  after  the  traders  left 
the  troops  at  the  Arkansas,  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  losing  one  man;  whereupon,  Riley  came  up 
and  guarded  the  caravan  for  a  short  distance  into  Mex- 
ican territory.  The  troops  waited  at  Choteau's  island 
till  October,  and  the  returning  caravan  was  escorted 
to  this  point  by  a  Mexican  force  under  Colonel  Vizcarra. 
Though  there  was  some  further  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter in  congress,  the  escort  was  not  continued.^ 

In  1830  oxen  were  first  used  by  the  traders,  the 
experiment  having  been  successfully  tried  the  year 
before  by  Riley's  supply  train.  1831  was  the  year  of 
Gregg's  first  trip,  and  of  Jedediah  Smith  s  death. ^ 
There  were  also  hostilities  on  the  Canadian  in  1832-3, 
several  men  being  killed;  but  in  1834  an  escort  of  GO 
dragoons  under  Captain  Wharton  was  again  furnished. 
The  revolt  of  1837  did  some  injury  to  the  American 
traders,  since  the  property  of  their  richest  customers 
Avas  confiscated;  but  they  had  no  success  in  obtaining 

^Reptof  cong.  committee,  in  ^Twcr.  St,  Pap.y  Mil.  Aff.,  iii.  615.  liihnf's 
PifjMjrt  of  Nov.  22,  1829,  in  Id,,  iv.  277-80.  See  also  Niles  7^7-.  xxxvi.  182, 
l91>-200;  xxx^'iL  230,  274,  291,  4a5,  419;  xxxviii.  57,  101.  Xliere  was  some 
nnfavorablo  criticism  of  the  action  of  govt  in  furnishing  4  coinp.  of  troops  to 
protect  a  tnule  of  $200,000,  as  favoriuc?  coinnierce  over  other  industries.  In 
lJs30  there  was  an  investigation,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  3d  reading  i)r()viding 
lU  comp.  for  this  sen-ice.  In  1827  there  had  been  an  etfort  to  induce  Mexico 
to  jiay  tor  robberies  b^  Ind.  in  Mex.  territory.  /</.,  xxxii.  79. 

•*Sce  Ilufi.  C'(i/.,  iii.,  for  Smith's  Cal.  ailventures.  Ho  join.-d  the  caravan 
of  which  Smith,  Sublette,  and  Jackson  were  chief  owners.  He  and  a  clerk 
M'ere  shot  by  the  Comanches,  while  separated  from  the  main  party  in  search 
(^i  water.  J.  J.  Warner,  still  livirig  in  Cal.,  18S(),  was  a  member  of  the  same 
caravan.  Jiernin,,  MS.,  5-11.  Chiis  B^nt  is  name  I  as  eapt  of  a  caravan  of  93 
w:igoii3  in  *33,  escorted  b}'  a  comp.  of  rammers;  and  Kerr  as  capt  in  '34,  with 
ftJUO,000  in  sijecie.  aViW  Jiej.,  xliv.  374;  xlxii.  147. 
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indemnity  from  Mexico.  In  1837,  however,  fhe  firon- 
tier  custom-house  of  Taos  was  opened  to  foreign  trade.'' 
From  1838  the  Missouri  traders,  through  their  assem- 
bly, governor,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  senator, 
made  earnest  efforts  to  secure  from  congress  a  custom- 
house on  the  Missouri  River,  with  privil^e  of  draw- 
back and  debenture  for  foreign  goods,  claiming  that 
the  trade  had  constantly  diminished  since  1828,  and 
could  in  no  other  way  be  restored.  A  bill  in  their 
favor  was  tabled  in  1842,  but  in  1845  another  was 
finally  passed."^  In  1839  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Mexicans,  with  the  aid  of  H.  Connelly,  an  American 
merchant,  to  divert  the  course  of  trade  from  Santa  F^ 
to  Chihuahua  direct.  A  caravan  of  100  men  made 
the  trip  through  Texas,  and  returned  to  Chihuahua 
in  1840  without  anv  serious  casualty;  but  the  attempt 
was  not  repeated."^  For  a  short  time  in  these  years 
Governor  Armijo  tried  the  experiment  of  collecting 
as  duties  $500  on  each  wagon-load  of  goods;  bat 
the  size  of  the  wagons  that  began  to  be  used  soon 
prompted  a  return  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Texan  attempt  of  1841  to 
wrest  the  Santa  F^  trade  from  the  United  States  was 
not  successful ;  *^  and  the  troubles  experienced  by  the 
caravans  of  1843  at  the  hands  of  Texan  robbers  have 
also  been  recorded.     Notwithstanding  these  outrages, 

»^  Decree  of  Feb.  17,  1837.  Prieto,  Henttu,  204;  Arrillaga,  JfecajK^  lB3S,p. 
187. 

^  A  memorial  of  ^38  says  that  only  7  wasons  started  in  "ST,  and  the  trmda 
was  surely  ruined  by  competition  with  goo<b  introdnced  with  drawback  prhr* 
ileges  via  Matamoros  and  Vera  Cruz  from  U.  S.  ports.  U.  8.  OoH  />oc.,  20di 
cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  472.  See  also  Id.^  H.  Kx,  Doc.,  191;  Id,,  H.  Jour., 
27th  cong.  2d  sess.,  p.  877,  1478;  /(/.,  28th  cong.  2d  aeas.,  H.  J<rar.«_pp. 
361,  432,  576;  Comj.  Giohe,  1841-2,  Index.  'Chih.;^ /</.»  1844-^  p.  xl;  Am- 
tons  DelKite$^  xiii.  752;  Kileit' Heg.,  Ixiii.  15;  IxriiL  119.  Mention  of  caimvaiis 
of  ^39  and  '41  in  /(/.,  \vu,  133,  Ixi.  209,  including  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Gd. 
emigrants,  perhaps  Toomes  or  Given. 

^Grtirfs  Com,  Pniirt^,  ii.  163-4;  Nilts'  Reg,,  IvL  201,  403;  Ivii.  21&  A 
caravan  under  Pickett  and  Gregg  is  also  named  as  leaving  Van  Baren,  Ark., 
in  May  for  Chih.,  with  an  escort  of  40  U.  S.  dragoons. 

^  See  p.  319  et  seq.  of  this  volume.  The  return  of  the  caravan  of  '41  in  Se^ 
is  noted  in  XiW  Reg.,  Ixi.  100.  A  party  of  Mexicans  came  with  it,  hrinffug 
;^,000  to  purchase  goo<ls.  The  caravan  of  *42,  Mex.  and  Amer.,  startea  in 
May  with  62  wasons,  800  miilcs,  and  8150,000  in  goods.  The  ezpenditart 
of  ^,000  by  the  Mex.  for  wagons  and  harness  at  Pittsbtuv  gave  the  papeit 
of  that  town  a  chance  to  puff  its  prospects.  7<f.,  IziL  19^  ife. 
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the  year's  business  was  very  large  and  profitable;" 
yet  President  Santa  Anna,  by  a  decree  of  August  7, 
1843,  closing  the  frontier  custom-house  of  Taos,  put 
an  end  to  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
New  Mexicans  as  well  as  Missourians.  "Should  the 
obnoxious  decree  be  repealed,  the  trade  will  doubtless 
be  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor  and  enterprise," 
writes  Gregg ;  and  it  was  repealed  almost  before  it 
had  gone  into  effect,  on  March  31,  1844,  so  that  the 
trade  of  1844-6  was  as  large  as  ever,  though  selling 
prices,  and  therefore  profits,  had  been  constantly  di- 
minishing for  fifteen  years/^ 

Besides  the  regular  traders  of  the  caravans,  there 
were  others,  who  resided  permanently  or  for  years  in 
Xew  Mexico;  also  many  fur-trading  trappers  and 
miscellaneous  adventurers,  whose  experiences  would 
fill  a  most  fascinating  volume,  as,  indeed,  in  one  case 
— that  of  James  O.  Pattie — they  have  done.  Pattie 
and  his  father,  with  others  whose  aim  was  Indian 
trade  and  trapping,  came  to  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  with 
a  caravan  of  1824,  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  a 
series  of  the  most  remarkable  rovings  within  and  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Fre- 
quent encounters  with  hostile  Indians  and  bears 
diversify  the  story  of  long  journeys  and  the  many 
perils  of  a  hunter's  life;  while  the  claimed  rescue  of 
Jacoba,  daughter  of  an  ex-governor,  from  the  savages, 
adds  a  slender  thread  of  romance.  Finally,  in  1828, 
the  Patties  arrived  in  California,  the  elder  to  die,  the 
younger  to  continue  his  exploits,  as  fully  recorded  in 
another  work  of  this  series.     Probably  in  the  east,  as 

**Many  items  in  NUen*  Reg.y  bciv.-v.  It  appears  that  after  the  Texan 
trembles  of  May-June,  another  caravan  of  175  wagons  left  Indepemlence  in 
ilagiist,  still  escorted  by  Capt.  Cook.  There  wai  some  complaint  ai^ainst 
this  use  of  troops.  U,  S.  Govt  Doc.,  2Sth  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2, 
p.  63. 

**Prieio,  Be.rUcu,  204;  Orfgfjs*  Com.^  ii.  177;  A^<7e-»'  7?^'/.,  Ixv.  100;  Ixvi. 
281,  352;  Ixvii.  133,  SSo;  Ixviii.  31,  148;  Ixix.  410.  The  custoin-h<mse 
had  been  only  nominally  at  Taos,  goo<ls  l>eing  really  entere<l  at  Sta  Fe.  Tlie 
boainess  of  '44  was  estimated  at  ^50,000,  but  this  year  and  the  next  there 
was  some  loss  of  animals,  and  traders  were  also  perplexed  by  rumors  of  im- 
pending war.  A  caravan  left  Cbih.,  iii  Dec.  *4j,  being  at  Sta  Fe  in  Jan.,  and 
at  Independence  in  Feb.  '4G. 

Hist.  Abu.  amd  N.  Mex.    22 


rrftarnlr  m  die  wvsl,.  ihtsm  ii  ■odi  €if  ez^gOTatioiif 
■o4  to  »T  fiiKhood.  m  Ae  stay  €if  penonal  ad- 
▼eatere;  Vift  dnere  k  inilii  ii  lit  grandwork  of  fact 
to  make  the  atogr  TrntBable  as  wdl  as  &8Giiiating.' 
Bmjanira  D.  Wiboii  was  anntiier  of  Ae  piooeera  who 
had  a  Tined  career  aa  trader  and  tiapper  in  Ariaonai 


New  Mexico^  and  Soiioff%  befijte  eiNBnig  to  settle  in 
Gdifomia.^ 

Commonieatioii  with  Cafifixmia  began  in  1830, 
when  Jos6  Antonio  Taca  risiked  that  coontiy  with  a 
SBMdl  partr  of  his  eonntnmfeen,  and  Ewing  Tonng, 
with  a  Gon^panT  of  fore^  trappna^  poanhlr  inclnding 
Kit  Canon^  inade  a  fbr-honting  tour  in  the  western 
rwIkrpL^  In  1831-2  three  tnqppuw  and  trading 
parties  made  the  jonmeT  midw  Wankilly  Jackson, 
and  Tonne*  the  first-named  openii^  the  hN^-foUowed 
trail  from  Taoa  north  of  the  Odorado  Riyer.  From 
this  time  the  roote  was  travelled  every  year,  often  by 
parties  of  only  a  few  individnak.  Trade  between  the 
two  territcvies  consisted  of  the  exchange  of  New  Mex- 
ican Uankets for  Califomian  mnlea and  horses;  and  it 


«  The  P^nmal  JTaiirfii  ^  Jmm  O.  AMh,  ^ 

}Mhm/rom  St  Lamm  Aromjk  tke  m>4  rfjiom*  hUtmum  Aaiftmn  mui  tke  PatffSe 
'fjream^  etc.,  etc  &iUed  ^  Timotk^  FBmL  CineiiiMti,  18X1,  ISmow  For  mon 
bibliogimphie  iJetuIs»  and  a  fall  acinxmt  of  Puttie's  OU.  adreiktiirM,  aad  hit 
retim  by  aca  sail  Und  tia  Mexiox  see  huL  Cut.,  uL  ltt-72.  The  fotlAwiiMr 
is  a  chroQolagio  oatlioe  oc*  P.*«  moremeats  in  ll9fi-l-7;  JoIt  189^  left  Comiai 
Blofit;  Nov.,  SLIT,  at  Sta  Fe,  ria  Taoe;  also  e^agiog  ni  aow.  in  an  Ind.  oam- 
paisn,  for  the  reecne  of  Mex.  pruooenk  Frmn  Nor.  to  April  1^3  Im 
made  a  trapping  trip  down  the  Gila  auid  np  its  diSbreat  branches^  retaming 
to  the  copper  mines,  where  his  faither  remained.  In  May  he  made  nnothir 
trip  dow:i  the  Gila,  to  bring  fors  that  had  been  cached;  in  JoMnJaly  visitsd 
Sta  Fe,  and  speat  the  rest  of  the  Tear  at  the  cooper  mtnss,  acting  as  a  gnudv 
hid  fadier  rentiii^  the  mine  and  remaining  thsre.  In  Jaa.-Jii^  I&6  ht 
went  down  the  Gda  to  the  Colorado  junction,  np  the  ColonMlo  and  across  tha 
Rocky  mts,  trappeil  on  the  Platt«,  Yellowstone,  C1arke*s  fork  of  the  Colam- 
bia,  and  Arkanns,  returning  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  Sta  F<^.  In  Sept. -Nor. 
1826  he  went  to  Janes,  across  Sonora  to  Guarmas,  and  back  ria  Ghibnalna 
and  El  Paso  to  the  mines.  From  Xor.  to  April  sereral  minor  Indiaa-figtitiBg 
an  I  hunting  tours  were  nuule:  and  iu  May-Jnlj  1827  he  went  to  Sta  F% 
EX  Paso,  and  Chih.,  in  a  vain  pursuit  of  an  a^ent  who  had  cheated  hia  fathar 
at  the  mines  out  of  all  his  wealth.  Finally,  m  Sept  the  two  Fisttias  orflsa* 
izefl  another  trapping  pvty,  and  in  Dec.  were  on  tne  Colorado^  whence  Omf 
presently  went  wejt,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  ■nthoritiw, 
were  carrie<l  as  pruwuers  to  S.  Diego. 

**  WUtons  O'iterrfUionM,  MS.  Coyner*  Lost  Trmpert  probshlj  narrataa  ad« 
renturvs  of  thli  perio  I  chiedy,  rather  than  of  the  eanier  dales  giren  in  the  book 

^JlisL  CaL,  iiL  173-5. 
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must  be  confessed   that  the   traders  soon  earned  a 
most  unenviable  reputation.     There  were  many  hon- 
orable exceptions;  but  most  of  the  trading  parties 
were  composed  of  New  Mexican,  foreign,  and  Indian 
vagabonds,  whose  object  was  to  obtain  mules,  without 
scruple   as  to   methods,  often   by  simple   theft,  and 
oftener  by  connivance  with  hostile  Californian  tribes. 
la   1833,  especially,  they  caused  a  great  excitement, 
and  some  of  them,  including  Villapando,  their  leader, 
were  arrested  atSta  Fe.**    In  1835-7  John  A.  Sutter, 
afterward  famous  in  California,  was  engaged  in  trade 
at  Santa  F^;  in  1841  the  Workman-Rowland  party 
brought  many  foreign  and  native  New  Mexicans  to 
California;  in  1842  a  large  trading  party  under  Vigil 
included   some   twenty  families  in   quest   of  homes, 
most  of  whom  came  back  to  settle  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino region ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Mexican  rule 
the  movement  of  traders  and  emigrants  continued.*^ 
J^mong  native  New  Mexican  settlers  in   California 
^were  members  of  the  Vaca,  Pefta,  and  Armijo  fami- 
lies, while  many  well-known  Californian  pioneers  had 
spent  some  years  in  New  Mexico.*^ 

Industrially,  there  was  for  the  most  part  no  change, 
except  a  slight  deterioration  in  some  branches,  from 
the  unprosperous  conditions  of  former  years.  Of 
home  records  on  the  subject  I  have  found  none  of  any 
value ;  and  while  Gregg  and  his  followers,  in  connection 
with  commercial  annals,  give  excellent  reviews  of  the 
country's  industries  or  lack  of  them,  their  remarks 
would  apply  as  well  to  the  Spanish  as  to  the  Mexican 

^  Hist.  CcU,,  iiL  38d-8,  395-6.  Charlefonx  was  a  C.^ua(lian  in  command 
of  30  or  40  'Chaguanoso  or  Shawnee  *  traders/  who  took  HOtne  ])art  in  t)ie 
lectional  politics  and  warfare  of  Cal.  in  '37-8.  Id.,  iii.  405,  518-20.  About 
these  matters  I  find  nothing  in  N.  Mex.  records. 

«  HuiL  Cal.,  iv.  124-6,  276-8,  342-3,  387. 

*•  Among  these  may  be  named  Cyrus  Alexander,  I>.  W.  Alexander,  F.  Z. 
Branch,  Lewis  Burton,  Moses  and  *  Kit  *  Carson,  \Vm  G.  Chard,  Joh  F.  Dye, 
Wm  Gordon,  Isaac  Graham,  Wm  Knight,  J.  P.  Leese,  J.  L.  Majors,  Wm 
Pope,  Antoine  antl  Louis  Robidoux,  John  Rowland,  Isaac  Sparks,  J.  J.  VV^ar- 
ner,  Isaac  Williams,  B.  D.  Wilson,  John  R.  an<l  Wm  Wolfskill,  Wm  Work- 
Dan,  Ewing  Yoanfl,  and  Geo.  C.  Yount.  See  IluiC.  Cal,  Pioneer  Register, 
for  biog.  sketches  of  these  and  many  more. 


T^rrlT-i.  '^.'jlzz  c  nirri-ivrr  ::'  w:.i:  I  have  written  in 
rirli-rr  r:-i::^ra.  I:  U  r^.trrsibl-e.  L.»wever.  that  the 
c^Airrz.^:  z.  Z'^L  ^  li.  sler7-rAisiag  and  the  uianu- 
:V::ur-r  :'  r.JLkr:^.  w^s  n:  rv  apmr^nt  than  real,  be- 
::.^  z  --i-i^i  •. -  ii.  * i:i.z J^rj^^cU  idea  of  what  had  been 

Ii.  aiir.iLj.  tl:  j^-:.  -  :r.:::^  ariv/ars  respecting  the 
fiini  vjs  :^  :;:*rr  r.iir.r  :  : l.r  ?*:u:: -west,  except  the 
?..'jivw:.a:  d:ab::'il  ?: atc-iu .  r.:s  •:•:  the  trapper  Pattie,*^ 
s.-sLi-r  pr  -^T-ss  w:i-  r-iviv.  s::.i>e  rlaoerv:-s  of  gold  were 
s'iOve-vs:u..;r  w  riiri  :::  :w.>  .i:s:riots  s<.Mue  thirtv  miles 
5..i:l.-^-s:  :'  Sa:  :a  F-.  T:.e  O'A  Placers'  were 
dijyv.vrr-.^i  ::;  >-r.  a:.d  the  "  New  Placers 'in  1839. 
The  i'T"\'rr  yivlied  rr^oi  #-'0.000  to  $S0,000  per  vear 
i'l  I-o--:-.  a::d  later  '.vrisideraWv  less.  At  the  latter 
?y»ran'^  up  the  t*»w!.  otT\i'jrZ'\  with  22  stores  in  1845, 
w*:.r!i  the  x'irhi  ^*:  Uth  distriots  is  :riven  as  $250,000. 
Thr/  mr  tdl  w:is  very  li:ie  and  pure,  but  water  was 
s.-arcr'.  the  oh!'. :'  !\  ha:ioe  V-ein^r  on  the  artificially  melted 
s'l.  »w>  . '{ \\-\:\ur:  aii^aratus  was  primitive,  consisting  of 
tiie  ^'^•':•^  or  U-wI:  and  prvjudiiV  against  forei*.»"ners 
pr».-V'.  utr.ii  thr.'  i!;ir«  -•iuotion  of  impn»ved  methvnls.  At 
vi!.ou<  .':'.•  r  :  •:::<.  as  :>..ir  Ta.>>,  Abiquia.  and 
SaTUTo  'iv  (."!:<:•■.  ^-'..i  wa^  f-uiuL  and  mines  were 
{>••[*:. :i|i<  w.iik-:  :'  r  :i  short  time.  Xo  silver  mines 
\v»rr.-  w  -ik'. 'I  ::.  :*a   Mexioaii  periiKl."' 


T  7*.  _  _ 


■> 


.''•■•.:  !'*-.\  s.iy#  :■.*:  10  or  20  years  agn.  that  is,  ia 
l'*^:*-:**.  A  ^  :::  J  •».->■•  s!  -' :  wvrv  .»::..•.; illy  .irivcn  to  southern  markets,  and 
t^'.ii'.y.  «.-,  I--:  ...i; -.  AS  ■.  r..;.  .»>  SO.-M':  AZi  i  sheep  vren;  »t:U  the  iirincipdl 
ar:  '.'-  .-•  v.-  r:*:..  •.  N  ^r  -  ■.•-  :  .  /*  ,  X  /.  HUi..  24.  give*  the  live-tftoo*x 
..:  :..v      ■.  .:r.  i;i  IvJT  i-^     i::"..   :•.•■>».  *h«i»  and  goau  240,000.  horse*  and 

1  it:  .  y-  r  .::  >..  1:2.  11.'.  ir^  IJiV--^.  says  that  the  mine  was 
w.«rkn  ■-  y  i  >;i:..'.!.  >■-:■'.  r. :;:«.:.:  :\:,  .Tu.i::  thr.*,  for  the  S|kan.  owner,  Fra:i- 
(.:-!.•>  r.k  '.  Lij- r.».  '^N.:.  r.  ti'.o  i.'.rv.'.:::i:\rvnoe  of  three  rnile^  there  is  a 
Hi.:;  ■  ■  *  .  i  ■  '•  r^-  •  '•  »■■  •  "•••  '■  -^-'i  '*>'.>us,  a  v-hdf  of  li»ad-#tone.  The  nilver 
i:i-.  .-.  i>  :i  :  \*'rKLi.  i^  ::  :  '  ...:.^  >■•  prori^iMe  as  either  the  L*op|K*r  nr  ){oI  I 
i'i::i'.  -  "  T  .-.  1:.  i.  w  r-.  %  ".'  :r  ■:  .'.v-.>:iv,  an*l  the  trapiK^rs  did  mxnl  service 
in  k.'i''.:ij;  :  ■  :'.i  :v„  ■  -  i-.  r.  '■.  •  r.t  a::  L  treaties.  Finally,  the  Patticd  leas^nl 
t..f  ::.::!■'  :'r  .'>  \-.»r'.  .»:  ^!.^►^•  ;-r  y-.^r.  and  the  oiler  1*.  reiniined  tlure, 
e^i4i'l>f.'.'l  .k  ■«:■'»;  ri  .  "..  ■  :.  !:.•-  M.:i.'ris.  and  nuile  money.  Bat  in  1827, 
wi.». II  he  :i.i«;i*:":.:  •■:  ';  :>::.,  ::..•  !■:  «>'T:y.  a  rasoally  Sj»an.  a^ent.  intrustisl 
m-.th  is<l».«.H^»  ::i  .;'l  i.  ri:.  .»w»>  w.:';:  iliv  i:».^:ioy.  an  I  niine.l  Pattie.  At  tiie 
Muu-  ti:ij«.'  the  owi.  r  wa.^  i\.li  i  A"  .k  S;».i!i;Ar  i.  an  I  it  is  ioiplied  that  the 
miuesi  Wi-re  atKiii<li*:if<l. 

^^Gf€jjsCo>H.  rrtiU<,  i    lo2-77:  P -rict's  I/igi.  Sk.,  2Al-3i  Melinr'*  ^,tMff) 
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In  educational  matters  a  slight  increase  of  interest 
is  to  be  noted,  though  with  very  meagre  results.  In 
1826  the  diputacion  territorial  was  about  to  establish 
some  kind  of  a  college  at  the  capital,  under  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Agustin  Fernandez  de  San  Vicente ;  and 
from  1827  to  1832  archive  records  show  the  existence 
of  primary  schools  at  several  of  the  principal  towns; 
but  in  1834  there  was  no  school  at  Santa  Fe,  and 
probably  none  elsewhere,  as  the  diputacion  announced 
that  there  were  no  funds,  and  called  upon  the  ayun- 
tamientos  to  reopen  the  schools,  if  possible,  by  private 
contributions.**  About  1834  a  printing-press  was 
brought  to  the  country,  and  with  it  in  1835  Padre 
Martinez  issued  for  four  weeks  at  Taos  the  Crep/isculOy 
the  only  New  Mexican  newspaper  of  pre-Gringo 
times." 

The  missions  continued  as  before,  there  being  no 
formal  secularization,  but  were  missions  only  in  name. 
The  government  still  paid — or  at  least  made  appro- 
priations for — the  sfnodos  of  from  23  to  2/  Franciscan 

Jiiles,  171-2.  These  and  other  writers  cannot  refrain  from  comparing  the 
poor  showing  of  mining  indnstrv  at  this  time,  not  only  with  t.io  (lev^^lopmenta 
ii  later  years,  bnt  with  those  of  the  17th  century.  Crregg  even  attempts  to 
malLe  of  Gran  Qaivira  in  the  s.  e.  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  mining  city.  I 
liave  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  nothing  more  than  prc^p^cting  was 
done  by  the  Spaniards.  The  salinas  of  the  south-east  yielded  an  u;diaiited 
•apply  of  salt 

**ArdL  8ii  Fi,  MS.,  including  'estatntos  para  el  regimen  do  la  escuela 
^^eneraL*  SchooU  opened  at  6  a.  m.  in  summer  and  7  in  winter.  30  scholars 
a.t  CaOada  in  1828.  M  ircelino  Abreu  teacher  of  a  Lancasterian  school  at  Sta 
Fi  in  18'39-30.  A  report  of  Narbona,  1827,  v\  Pino,  Not.  JliHi.,  5G-7,  indi- 
cates 18  schools  and  17  teacher)  at  Sta  Fe,  V  ido,  Cochiti,  Cia,  Sandia,  Ala- 
mecla^  Albnrquerque,  Tome,  Bolen,  Liguna,  La  Caftada,  S.  Juan,  Taos,  and 
Abiqnhl;  bnt  very  likely  onlv  5  or  6  of  these  hail  any  real  existence;  for 
Bcuretroy  Ojeada,  43,  names  for  1832  only  Sta  Fe,  with  $500  a:»sigiiud  for 
teachers'  salary,  S.  Miguel,  Cifiada,  Tao3,  Alburuuerque,  and  Helen  with 
f root  $250  to  ^00  each.  Prince,  Hlit.  St,  239,  telU  us  that  G^ov.  Martinez 
was  a  special  friend  of  education,  sending  young  men  to  Durango  an  I  Mexico 
to  be  educated,  besides  eitablishinff  govt  schooli  at  Sta  Fl  Hitch,  Aztlan, 
249,  speaks  of  private  schooU  otablishad  by  Vicar  M  ircinez  at  Tao},  by  Padre 
Leira  at  S.  Miffnel,  and  by  other  priesta.  All  writorj  note  the  ^>revaljnt  ig- 
norance of  the  r^ew  Mexicans  and  the  absence  of  books,  aUo  noting  th^  facts 
that  there  were  still  no  physicians  or  lawyera  ia  the  country. 

^Oreng'sCam,  Prairies,  i.  200-1;  Prince'^  IIH.  Sk.,  234.  Gregg  says  the 
editor's  object  was  to  get  himself  elected  to  co  iirea.^  in  which  o6^rt  he  suc- 
oeeled.  He  also  states  that  som3  primer)  anl  catechid  n^  wore  printed  on 
this  press  before  1844;  but  I  have  uevjr  S3en  any  of  these  e  i-ly  pro.luctions. 
In  the  newspapers  of  1876  ij  notai  tha  djath  of  Je:iUi  M.  Vaoa,  who  was  a 
printer  on  the  Crepusculo, 
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friars ;  but  these  were  for  the  most  part  acting  cormteB 
at  the  Mexican  settlements,  making  occasional  visits 
to  the  Indian  pueblos  under  their  spiritual  charga 
Only  five  of  the  latter  had  resident  missionaries  in 
1832.^  The  Mexican  congress  in  1823,  and  again  in 
1830,  decreed  the  carrying-out  of  the  old  Spanish  order 
for  the  establishing  of  a  bishopric;  but  nothing  was 
effected  in  this  direction.  Among  the  vicars  appears 
in  1825-6  the  name  of  Agustin  Fernandez  de  San 
Vicente,  the  famous  can6nigo  who  had  visited  Califor- 
nia in  1822  as  the  commissioner  of  the  emperor 
Iturbide.  In  1833  the  bishop  of  Durango  visitea  thin 
distant  part  of  his  diocese,  and  his  reception  is  de- 
scribed by  Gregg  and  Prince  as  having  been  marked 
by  great  enthusiasm." 

The  population  has  been  given  as  30,000  whites 
and  10,000  pueblo  Indians  in  1822.  In  these  24  years 
I  suppose  that  the  white  population  was  somewhat 
more  than  doubled,  and  that  of  Indians  slightly  dimin- 
ished; or  that  the  total  in  1845-6  was  not  rar  from 
80,000,  though  there  is  one  official  report  that  makes 
this  total  much  larger/^ 

^  Barrtiro,  OJeada,  15,  39-41;  Stimdero,  NoL  Chih.,  31.      Yearly  appro- 

?iriatioa8  for  the  stipencU.  Conreo  de  la  Fed.,  Oct.  14/1^;  Afnc,  Ate^v.  //<ic, 
826,  doc.  15;  Id.,  Mem.  JuhL,  1831,  annex.  8;  Id.,  Mem,  hoc.,  1832,  doc  N; 
Id.,  1837,  annex.  F;  Id,,  1844,  presuDnesto  7.  The  no.  of  frian  27,  with 
$8,880  in  stipends  includes  £3  Paso,  Marbona  in  1827  gives  the  nuin1>er  of 
curates  as  17.  The  statement  of  Ritch,  Attian,  249-50,  that  before  \b40  all 
the  padres  from  abroad  had  been  supplanted  by  native>borti  N  jw  Mexicaaa 
seems  doubtful.  Aug.  26,  1842,  order  of  the  president  authorizing  the  gov. 
and  junta  to  grant  lands  of  the  Ind.  pueblos  where  there  were  few  Ind.  and 
many  vecinos.  Pinart  Col, 

^Decrees  on^bishopric.  8,  Mit/uel,  Mex,,  ii.  2;  Arriilaga,  Recap,,  1890^  n. 
94-6;  Mer.,  CoL  Ord.  v  Dec,  ii.  148.  Tithes  rented  for  $10,000  to  $12,000  per 
year,  about  one  third  of  their  value.  Barreiro,  41.  Juan  Felipe  Ortis  ia 
named  as  vicar  in  *32-41 ;  and  Fr.  Jos^  Pedro  Robin  de  Celia  was  custodio  of 
the  missionaries  in  1827.  Arch.  Sta  Fi,  MS. 

^The  census  report  of  1827  bv  Narbona,  in  Pfno,  NU  HiaL,  66-7,  is  ths 
only  detailed  one  extant.  It  makes  the  total  43,433,  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  sexes.  Married  couples  7,677.  Farmers  6,588,  artisans  1,237, 
laborers  2,475,  traders  93,  teachers  17,  curates  17,  surgeon  1.  There  ia  no 
separation  of  whites  and  Ind.  The  larger  towns,  most  of  them  including  one 
or  more  small  pueblos,  are  Sta  Fe  5,759,  S.  Miguel  del  Vado  2,803,  Albor- 
qnerque  2,547,  Tome  2,043,  Cafiada  6,508,  S.  Juan  2,916,  Taoa  3,606,  and 
Abiquid  3,557.  Pop.  in  1831  estimated  at  60,000.  Mtx,  Mem.,  Kei,  18S2 
annex.  1,  p.  11;  Barreiro,  17.  Mayer,  Mex.  Attec,  ii.  360,  gives  the  pop.  ol 
the  missions  (?)  in  1831  as  23,025.  Pop.  in  1833  62,360.  Wklkeffwt,  J/em.. 
96;  De  Bow*$  Ency.,  268.    Cortina,  in  iMtUuio  Nac  BoL,  no.  1,  p.  18^  gives  4 
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pop.  of  43,439  in  1829  and  57,176  in  1833.  Pop.  in  *38,  '39,  or  '12,  57,026. 
Carima,  iaSoc  Mex.  Oeog.,  BoL,  viL  139;  Mex,,  Mem.  Rel,  1847,  p.  112;  WizH- 
tenua  and  Dt  Bow,  In  1840  Oov.  Armijo,  Ptno,  Noi,  HiaL,  55,  gives  28,939 
men  and  26,464  women,  or  total  55,403.  Pop.  in  1841  about  60,000  Span, 
ace.  to  Bee.  state,  as  qnoted  by  Gregg,  who  also  allndes  to  a  censns  of  &  as 
showing  72,000.  Gregg,  Com.  Prairie$,  L  148-9,  estimates,  however,  the  pop. 
in  '44  at  70,000,  of  whom  10,000  Ind.  An  original  report  of  pop.  in  connection 
with  the  division  into  districts,  etc  makes  a  total  in  '44  oE  99,204;  or  by 
partidoa— Sta  F^  12,500,  Sta  Ana  10,500,  S.  Miguel  18,800,  Rio  Arriba 
15,000,  Taos  14,200,  Valencia  20,000,  and  Bernalillo  8,204.  The  summing 
up  of  the  printed  doc  is  100,064;  but  I  suppose  the  correct  total  of  99,204  u 
an  exaggeration,  though  Hughes,  Doniphan  $  Exped.,  38,  gives  the  pop.  as 
160,000.    Wizlizenus'  gives  70,000  as  the  figure  in  1846. 
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Tucson — Apachr  Raids  and  Military  Exprdrions. 

Now  that  eastern  annals  have  been  broaght  do 
to  the  end  of  Mexican  rule,  it  is  time  to  turn  again 
the  west,  to  that  portion  of  our  territory  known  la 
as  Arizona.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican  times  thi 
was  no  such  province,  under  that  or  any  other  nan 
nor  was  the  territory  divided  by  any  definite  boi 
daries  between  adjoining  provinces  That  porti 
south  of  the  Gila  was  part  of  Pimeria  Alta,  the  nor 
ern  province  of  Sonora.  Except  a  small  district 
this  Pimeria,  the  whole  territory  was  uninhabited, 
far  as  any  but  aborigines  were  concerned.  A  sm 
tract  in  the  north-east  was  generally  regarded  as  I 
longing  to  New  Mexico,  because  the  Spaniards  of  tl 
province  sometimes  visited,  and  had  once  for  a  br 
period  been  recognized  as  masters  of,  the  Mo(j 
pueblos.  Not  only  were  no  boundaries  ever  forma 
mdicated,  but  I  have  found  nothing  to  show  how  1 
in  Spanish  and  Mexican  opinion  New  Mexico  was : 
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garded  as  extending  west  or  Sonora  north.  Each  was 
deemed  to  stretch  indefinitely  out  into  the  despohlado. 
California,  however,  while  no  boundary  was  ever  fixed 
oflicially,  was  not  generally  considered  to  extend  east 
of  the  jRdo  Colorado.  The  name  Moqui  province  was 
sometimes  rather  vaguely  applied  to  the  whole  region 
north  of  the  Gila  valley.  Arizona — probably  Arizo- 
nac  in  its  original  form— was  the  name  given  by  the 
natives  to  a  locality  on  the  modern  frontier  of  Sonora, 
and  was  known  from  just  before  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  name  of  the  mining  camp, 
or  district,  where  the  famous  holas  de  plata  were 
found.  It  is  still  applied  to  a  mountain  range  in  that 
vicinity. 

Nearly  all  of  what  we  now  call  Arizona  has  no 
other  history  before  1846  than  the  record  of  explor- 
ing entradas  from  the  south  and  east.  The  exception 
is  the  small  tract,  of  not  more  than  sixty  miles  square, 
from  Tucson  southward,  mainly  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley,  which  contained  all  the  Spanish  establishments, 
and  whose  annals  are  an  inseparable  part  of  those  per- 
t'iining  to  Pimerfa  Alta  as  a  whole,  or  to  Sonora, 
which  included  Pimerfa.  Thus,  the  only  history  our 
territory  has  in  early  times  belont^s  to  that  of  other 
provinces,  and  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  or  other  works 
of  this  series.  To  dispose  of  the  matter  here,  however, 
by  a  mere  reference  to  scattered  material  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  would  be  by  no  means  consistent  with  the 
unity  I  have  aimed  to  give  to  my  work  as  a  whole 
and  to  each  part.  The  story  must  be  told,  but  it  may 
be  greatly  condensed,  reference  suflScing  for  many  de- 
tails. Neither  the  condensation  nor  the  repetition 
involved  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  defect,  each 
contributing,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  completeness, 
clearness,  and  interest  of  the  record. 

The  negro  slave  Estdvan,  closely  followed  by  the 
Spanish  friar  Marcos  de  Niza,  crossed  Arizona  from 
south-west  to  north-east  in  1539;  and  these  earliest 


explorers  were  followed  in  1540  by  Vasquez  de  Coro- 
nado,  who,  with  an  army  of  Spaniards,  marched  from 
Sonora  to  Zuni,  extended  his  exploration  north-west- 
ward to  the  Moqui  towns  and  the  grtat  caiiou  of  the 
Colorado,  and  reorosaed  Arizona  in  154'2  on  Uis  re- 
turn from  eastern  exploits  and  disasters  among  the 
New  Mexican  pueblos.  These  expeditions,  the  begin- 
Tsiiig  of  Arizona  annals,  are  fully  recorded  in  the  sec- 
1  iid  and  third  chapters  of  this  volume;  and  the  map, 
bhowing  also  one  or  two  later  entradas,  is  here  repro- 
duced. While  Conjnado's  observations  were  recorded 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  no  pi-actical  use  was  made  of 
the  information  gained,  and  all  that  was  accurate  in 
the  reports  was  soon  foi^otten.  A  century  and  a  half 
was  destined  to  pass  before  the  Arizona  lino  should 
again  be  crossed  from  the  south. 

But  it  was  only  forty  years  before  the  territory  was 
again  entered  by  Spaniards  from  the  east.  Antonio 
Kspejn,  with  a  few  companions,  in  1583,  coming  from 
the  Rio  Grande  valley  by  way  of  Zufll,  marched  to 
the  Moqui  towns,  and  thence  penetrated  some  fif^y 
leagues  farther  west  or  south-west,  listening  to  tales 
of  great  towns  said  to  lie  beyond  the  great  river,  vis- 
iting maize- producing  tribes,  obtaining  samples  of  rich 
silver  ore  in  the  region  forty  or  6fty  miles  north  of 
the  modern  Prescott,  and  returning  by  a  more  direct 
route  to  Zuni.'  Fifteen  years  later  the  eastern  line 
was  again  crossed  by  Juan  de  Oiiate,  the  conqueror 
of  New  Mexico,  who,  at  the  end  of  1598,  very  nearly 
repeated  Espejo's  Arizona  exploration,  starting  out  to 
reach  the  South  Sea,  but  called  back  in  haste  to 
Acoma  by  news  that  the  penol  patriots  were  in  arms 
to  regain  their  independence,^  In  1604  Onate  re- 
sumed his  search  for  the  Mar  del  Sur,  and  found  it 
With  thirty  men  he  marched  westward,  still  via  Zuni 
and  Moqui;  crossed  the  Rio  Colorado — as  he  named 
the    branch  since  known  as  the  Colorado  Chiquito; 

'Fnr  Eipejo's  entrada,  xee  p.  38-9  of  tliU  vol, 
■Sec  p.  1311,  thia  voluuie. 
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gave  the  names  San  Antonio  and  Sacramento  to  two 
branches  of  the  river  later  called  Rio  Verde  in  the 
region  north  of  Prescott — a  considerable  portion  of 
his  route  corresponding  in  a  general  way  with  tlio 
line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  of  more  mod- 
ern centuries;  and  kept  on  south-westward  to  and 
down  the  San  Andres — Santa  Maria  and  Bill  Wil- 
liams fork — to  its  junction  with  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Buena  Esperanza,  that  is,  the  Colorado.  One  of  the 
captains  went  up  this  river  a  short  distance;  and  then 
all  followed  its  course  southward,  fully  understanding 
its  identity  with  the  stream  called  Rio  del  Tizon  in 
Coronado's  time,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  mam 
eastern  branch,  or  Gila,  was  named  Rio  del  Nombre 
de  Jesus.  In  January  1605,  they  reached  tide- water 
and  named  a  fine  harbor  Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de 
San  Pablo;  and  then  they  returned  by  the  same 
route  to  New  Mexico.  Nearly  two  centuries  passed 
before  the  region  between  Moqui  and  Mojave  was  re- 
visited by  Spaniards.  Onate's  expedition  to  the  South 
Sea,  though  of  the  greatest  importance  and  accurately 
narrated,  like  that  of  Coronado  had  slight  eflTect  on 
real  knowledge  of  geoji^raph y,  its  chief  effects  being  to 
complicate  the  vasfaries  of  tlie  Northern  Mvsterv.* 

Tlieie  wore  no  more  explorations  from  any  direction 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Arizona  annals  for 
the  whole  period  are  confined  to  a  few  meagre  items 
al)out  the  Moqui  district  as  gathered  from  earlier 
chapters  of  this  volume.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here, 
however,  that  the  name  of  Arizona's  chief  river  is  ap- 
parently used  for  the  first  time  in  a  report  of  1630, 
being  applied  to  a  New  Mexican  province  of  Gila,  or 

'For  Ortate'«  expc«l.  of  1604-;"),  see  p.  154  of  this  vol.  Native  tribes  oa 
the  Colorailo,  from  north  to  Houth,  Mtrre,  above  the  (xila,  the  Aniacavas  (later 
Yainajabs,  Amajavau,  or  Mojaves),  Bahacechas,  and  Ozaras;  between  the 
Gila  and  tide- water,  the  Halohedumaa,  Coahuauas,  Tlaglli,  Tlalliguamayai, 
an<l  Cocapas.  Among  the  contributions  of  this  expedition  to  the  Northern 
Mystery  was  the  existence,  as  reported  by  the  natives,  of  Lake  Copala,  where 
Aztec  was  sjwken  and  golden  bracelets  were  worn.  The  Spaniard »  aleo  con- 
cluded, from  their  observ^ations  and  stiitements  of  the  natives,  that  the  gulf 
extended  indetinitoly  north-westward  1)ohind  the  mountains  from  the  river*s 
mouth,  thus  confirming  the  idea  long  entertained  that  CaL  was  an  island. 
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Sila,  where  the  river  has  its  source.*  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  the  Moquis,  hke  the  other  pueblos, 
accepted  Christianity,  were  often  visited  by  the  friars 
fix>in  the  first,  and  probably  were  under  resident  mis- 
sioDaries  almost  continuously  for  eighty  years;  yet  of 
all  this  period  we  know  only  that  Fray  Francisco 
Porras,  who  worked  long  in  this  field,  converting  some 
800  souls  at  Aguatuvi,  was  killed  by  poison  at  his 
post  in  1633;  that  Governor  Penalosa  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  pueblos  in  1661-4;  and  that  in  1680  four 
Franciscans  were  serving  the  five  towns,  or  three 
missions.  These  were  Josd  Figueroa  at  San  Beniar- 
dino  de  Aguatuvi,  Jos^  Trujillo  at  San  Bartolome  de 
Jougopavi,  with  the  visita  of  Moxainavi,  and  Joso 
Cspeleta,  with  Agustin  de  Santa  Marfa,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Oraibe  and  Gualpi,  all  of  whom  lost  their  lives 
in  the  great  revolt.     From  that  time  the  valiant  Mo- 

Juis  maintained  their  independence  of  all  Spanish  or 
Christian  control.     It  is  not  clear  that  they  sent  their 
warriors  to  take  part  in  the  wars  of  1680-96  in  New 
Mexico,  but  they  probably  did  so,  and  certainly  af- 
forded protection  to  fugitives  fn^m  the  other  pueblos, 
the  Tehuas  and  others  even  building  a  new  town  ad- 
ioining  those  of  the  Moquis,  in  whicli  part  of  the  tril»e 
lived  from  that  period.     In  1692  they  had,  like  the 
other  nations,  professed  their  willingness  to  submit  to 
Governor  Vargas ;  but  in  the  following  years  no  at- 
tempt  to  compel  their  submission   is  recorded.     lu 
1700,  however,  fearing  an  invasion,  they  aftected  peni- 
tence, permitted  a  friar  to  baptize  a  few  cliildren,  and 
negotiated  in  vain  with  the  Spaniards  for  a  treaty  that 
should  permit  each  nation  to  retain  its  own  relij^ion  1^ 
Meanwhile,  during  this  century  and  a  half,  though, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Arizona  line  was  not  crossed  from 
the  south,  the  Spanish  occupation  was  extended  neaily 
to  that  line.     In  Coronado's  time  the  northern  limit 
of  settlement  was    San   Miguel    de    Culiacan.     The 

*Bemtrides^  Reqveste  Rrmomt.     S^'e  p.  102-3  of  this  vol. 

*0n  Moqui  itemji  of  1599-1700,  sec  chap,  vii.-x.,  this  volume. 
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villa  of  San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa  was  founded  in  1584, 
after  the  failure  of  several  attempts^  a  liitle  fiuther 
north.  It  was  in  1591  that  the  tieeuits  began  their 
missionary  work  in  Sinaloa,  but  they  had  no  perma- 
nent establishments  north  of  that  province  before 
1600/  The  Fuerte  de  MontesclaroSi  giving  name  to 
the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  was  built  in  1610,  and  in  the  same 
vear  Captain  Hurdaide,  after  a  series  of  hard-fought 
battles  and  several  reverses,  made  peace  with  the  Yaqui 
Indians.  In  1613  and  1617  respectively,  missions 
were  established  among  the  Mayos  and  Yaquis*  and  a 
beginning  was  thus  made  of  Jesuit  work  in  Sonora. 
From  1621  eleven  padres  served  60,000  converts  in 
the  northern,  or  Sonora,  mission  district,  called  San 
Ignacio;  in  1639  the  spiritual  conquest  had  extended 
to  the  Sonora  valley  proper,  the  region  of  Urea,  among 
the  (3patas,  where  the  district  of  San  Francisco  Javier 
was  organized;  by  1658  this  district  had  been  extended 
so  as  to  include  missions  as  £Eur  north  as  Arispe  and 
Cuquiarachi;  and  by  1688  these  northern  miasions — 
beyond  Batuco  and  Nacori,  in  Pimeria  Baja,  eighteen 
pueblos  in  si]L  missions  partidos — ^had  been  formed 
into  the  new  district,  or  rectorado,  of  Santos  Mdrtires 
de  Japon.  The  next  advance  of  missionary  work 
northward  will  bring  us  to  the  subject  proper  of  this 
chapter.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  1640-50 
there  was  a  temporary'  division  of  the  province,  north- 
ern Sonora  above  the  Yaqui  River  being  called  Nueva 
Andalucfa.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Jesuits,  the  governor  of  the  new  province  attempted 
to  put  the  missions  in  charge  of  Franciscans;  Duty 
though  a  small  party  of  friars  came  to  the  country, 
nothing  was  accomplished ;  and  all  trace  of  the  change, 
secular  and  religious,  disappeared  about  the  middle  of 
the  century.^ 

*For  particulars,  see  Hist.  North  Mer.  SUOeB,  L  107-23.  This  rgfarmo 
includes  Iliarra's  expeditions  of  15(54-5,  which  may  poiiibly  fnraish  mi  azem- 
tion  to  my  statement  that  the  Arizo.La  Imj  waj  not  croMdd  till  nearly  tM 
end  of  the  next  century. 

7  See  annaU  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora,  1600-1700,  in  ERd.  Nwth  ife.  8L,  L 
202-50. 
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Pimeria  Alta,  home  of  the  Pimas,  but  also  includ- 
ing that  of  the  Piipagos,  Sobas,  and  Sobaipuris,  be- 
sides other  tribes  in  the  north,  was  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  rivers  Altar  and  Sau  Ignacio  with  the 
lattcr's  southern  afHuentn,  on  the  north  in  a  general 
way  by  the  Gila  valley,  on  the  west  by  the  gulf  and 
Rio  Colorado,  and  on  the  east  by  the  San  Pedro,  the 
rountry  farther  east  being  the  home  of  Apaches  and 
other  savage  tribes.  This  broad  region  was  explored 
■within  a  period  of  twenty  years  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
by  the  famous  Jesuit,  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino. 
Over  and  over  again,  often  alone,  sometimes  with 
associates,  guides,  and  a  guard,  this  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary traversed  the  valleys  bounding  the  region  on 
the  south,  east,  and  north,  and  more  tiian  once  crossed 
in  different  directions  the  comparatively  desert  inte- 
rior, besides  giving  special  attention  to  the  gulf  shore 
and  Colorado  mouth,  for  his  original  purpose  was  to 
reach  and  convert  the  Californians  from  this  direction. 
}{e  found  the  natives,  grouped  in  a  hundred  or  more 
rancherias,  most  docile  and  friendly,  displaying  from 
the  first  a  childish  eagerness  to  entertain  the  padre, 
to  listen  to  his  teachings,  to  have  their  names  entered 
on  his  register,  and  to  have  their  children  baptized. 
They  were,  above  all,  desirous  of  being  formed  into 
regular  mission  communities,  with  resident  padres  of 
their  own;  and  at  many  rancherias  they  built  rude 
but  neatly  cared  for  churches,  planted  fields,  and 
tended  herds  of  live-stock  in  patient  waiting  for  mis- 
sionaries who,  in  most  cases,  never  came.  Kino's 
great  work  began  in  1687,  when  he  founded  the 
frontier  mission  of  Dolores,  his  home  or  headquarters 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  six  years  he  toiled  alone, 
till  fathers  Campos  and  Januske  came  in  1693  to  take 
charge  of  San  Ignacio  and  Tubutama;  and  only  eight 

f)adros  besides  Kino  worked  in  this  field  during  the 
atter's  life,  there  being  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than  four 
at  the  same  time.     Missions  were,  however,  estab- 
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lishecl,  besides  the  three  named,  at  Caborca,  Suamca, 
and  Cociispera,  with  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  other 
rancherfas  as  visitas.  Those  which  became  missions 
or  visitas  before  1800,  with  the  presidios  and  other 
settlements^  are  best  indicated  on  the  appended  map. 


Missions  of  PimekIa  Alta. 

The  great  diflSculty,  and  one  that  caused  Kino  no  end 
of  anxiety  and  sorrow,  but  never  discouragement,  was 
that,  besides  the  zealous  padre  himself,  no  one  seemed 
feally  to  believe  in  the  docility  and  good  faith  of  the 
Pimas,  who  were  accused  of  being  treacherous,  hos- 
tile, and  in  league  with  the  Apaches.  Even  Jesuit 
visitors,  when  once  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
Kino's  magnetism  and  importunity,  were  disposed  to 
r^[ard  the  padre's  projects  as  visionary  and  danger- 
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ons,  thus  furnishing  the  Spanish  authorities  a  plausi- 
ble pretext  for  withholding  pecuniary  support  There 
were  no  other  establishments  in  these  times  except  a 
garrison,  or  presidio,  at  Fronteras,  or  Corodeguachi ; 
this  and  a  compania  volante  being  charged  with  resist- 
ing the  almost  constant  raids  of  savage  tribes  in  the 
north-east,  and  often  requiring  assistance  from  other 
presidios.  All  this  region  was  under  a  comandante  de 
armas,  residing  generally  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  far- 
ther south,  and  there  was  no  other  government  in  the 
north.  Captain  Juan  Mateo  Mange  was  detailed  with 
a  part  of  the  flying  company  from  1694  to  protect  the 
padres  in  their  tours,  and  his  excellent  diaries  consti- 
tute our  best  authority  for  events  to  1702.®  There 
was  a  revolt  in  1695,  in  which  Padre  Saeta,  of  Ca- 
borca,  lost  his  life,  several  servants  were  killed,  and 
many  of  the  churches  were  sacked  or  destroyed.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  oppressive  acts  of  military  men 
and  Spanish  employees,  which,  according  to  the 
Jesuits,  provoked  the  revolt,  and  the  murderous 
slaughter  by  which  it  was  avenged  and  the  natives 
were  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  padres  seem  to  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  regaining  all  their  earlier  influence 
in  a  year  or  two ;  and  the  Pinias  and  Sobaipuris  soon 
proved  their  fidelity  by  aiding  the  Spaniards  most 
effectually  in  warfare  against  the  Apaches,  .who  in 
turn  often  raided  the  Pima  rancherias,  destroying  the 
mission  of  CoccSspera  in  1698.  Still,  by  a  perplexing 
combination  of  satanic  influences,  missionaries  could 
not  be  obtained  for  the  far  north ;  and  the  old  preju- 
dice against  the  Pimas  was  no  sooner  partially  con- 
quered than  it  was  transferred  in  full  force  to  the  Gila 
tribes,  where  Padre  Eusebio,  with  a  view  to  his  Cali- 
fornian  projects,  desired  to  establish  missions.  Kino 
died  at  his  post  in  1711. 

^Manqf,  Historia  de  la  Pimeria  AUa,  MS.  of  the  Arch.  Oen.  de  jVa, 
printed  in  iJor.  HiM.  Afex,  Hanlly  inferior  as  &n  authority,  and  extendmr 
over  a  longer  period,  is  the  Apostdlicoa  A/aneSt  made  up  mainly  from  Kinoa 
letters;  and  A  Uqrt,  Hint.  Comp.  Jema,  is  another  standard  work.  Full 
in  Hwi,  North  ilex.  States,  i. 
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Having  thus  presented  a  general  view  of  the  Pi- 
meria  missions,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  somewhat 
more  in  detail  explorations  north  of  the  Arizona  line, 
where  there  was  no  mission  with  resident  padre  dur- 
ing Kino's  life,  though  there  were  churches  at  several 
rancherias  in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  Kino  may- 
have  crossed  the  line  as  far  as  Tumacd^ori  with  Sal- 
vatierra  in  1691,  and  he  is  said  to  have  reached  Bac 
in  1692;  but  the  records  of  these  earliest  entradas 
are  vague,  and  doubtless  some  of  his  later  tours  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  valley  have  left  no  trace.  In  1694,  how- 
ever, he  penetrated  alone  to  the  Gila  valley  in  quest 
of  ruins  reported  by  the  Indians,  reaching  and  saying 
mass  in  the  Casa  Grande,  an  adobe  structure  that 
had  probably  been  visited  by  Niza  and  Coronado  in 
1539-40,  and  still  standing  as  I  write  in  1886.  In 
1696  another  visit  to  Bac  is  mentioned.  Thus  far, 
however,  we  have  no  particulars. 

In  November  1697  was  undertaken  the  first  for- 
mal exploration  in  this  direction  of  which  any  detailed 
record  has  survived.  Lieutenant  Crist6bal  Martin 
Bemal,  with  Alf^rez  Francisco  Acuna,  a  sergeant,  and 
twenty  soldiers,  marched  from  Frouteras  via  Terrenate 
and  Suamca,  while  Kino  and  Mange  with  ten  ser- 
vants came  from  Dolores.  The  two  parties  united  at 
Quiburi,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modern  Tomb- 
stone; Coro,  a  Sobaipuri  chief,  with  thirty  warriors, 
joined  the  expedition ;  and  all  marched  down  the  Rio 
Quiburi,  since  called  the  San  Pedro,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Gila,  now  so  called  in  the  records  for  the 
first  time,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Gila  province 
of  New  Mexico  was  named  as  early  as  1630.  Down 
the  main  river  went  the  explorers  to  and  a  little  be- 
yond the  Casa  Grande,  which  is  for  the  first  time 
described  and  pictured  by  simple  drawings  in  the 
diaries.  From  the  Gila  they  returned  southward  up 
the  river,  since  called  the  Santa  Cruz,  by  way  of  Bac 
and  Guevavi,  reaching  Dolores  at  the  beginning  of 
December.     They  had  marched  260  leagues,  had  been 
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wamily  welcomed  everj-where,  had  registered  4,700 
natives  and  baptized  89,  besides  conferring  badges  of 
office  on  many  chieftains.  Some  details  of  this  the 
first  of  Arizona  explorations  definitely  recorded  are 
given  in  a  note.' 

^BermU  Rdtaon.  1097,  in  Dor.  Hi>*t.  Jfeac,  3d  aeries,  pt  iv.,  p.  797-^; 
MitHiif,  Ifii*i,  PimerM^  274-91 :  aUo  both  diaries  in  MS.  Bemal  left  C'orode- 
gii.v:hi  Nov.  5th,  and  marched  to  Snrratapani  de  Guachi,  8  1. ;  6th,  to  Teire- 
nato,  1*2  L;  7ch,  to  Sta  Maria  (Suamca),  12  L,  where  P.  Contreraa'  miuioa 
vas  in  a  prosperous  condition:  Sth,  to  the  valley  and  rancherla  of  S.  Josqain, 
12  I. :  and  9t\  to  the  rancheria  de  Qaibnris,  8  I.,  where  Kino  was  met. 
Moaiiwhile  Kino  and  Mange,  leaving  Dolores  Nov.  2i],  had  marched  to  Reme- 
<lii>^  8  1.  N*.;  4th,  to  Cocdspera,  6  L  N.,  where  was  P.  Contrens;  5th,  to  S. 
Lazaro.  6  1.  x.  on  another  stream,  which  rises  near  Snamca  and  makes  a 
ptMt  circle  (the  Sta  Cruz,  see  map):  thenoe  eastward  up  tlie  river  to  Sta 
Alana  (Suamca),  6  L:  6th.  over  plains  and  rolling  hills  toS.  Joaoain  Baso- 
suiua,  14  1.  N.;  7th.  the  Sea  Cruz  de  Gaibanipitea,  6  L  K.,  oa  a  hul  on  west 
Kuik  of  a  river  which  rises  in  the  plains  of  Tcrrcnate  (that  is,  the  S.  Pedro; 
thoiv  arc  mins  known  as  Sta  CVuz  a  few  miles  w.  of  Tombstone  on  the  river). 
Here  thoy  were  received  in  a  house  of  adobes  and  beams  built  for  the  padre. 
Uerx^  thoy  joiue«l  Martin,  and  went  1  I.  N.  to  Quiburi  on  the  9th,  being  enter- 
taintnl  by  Coro  and  his  warriors,  who  were  dancing  round  Apache  scalps. 
iTlien'  is  a  slight  difference  lK.-tween  the  two  diaries  as  to  date  and  place  of 
iiuvtmc.     I-ater  I  u*e  K»th  diaries  together. ) 

Nov.  11th.  from  Quiburi  down  the  river  to^^mos,  101.  N.;  12th,  toBaica- 
diMt,  13  1..  (Vis^iuc  ,<o:ue  alvindoned  rancherfas;  13th,  past  the  farthest  point 
over  rtMohtnl  by  ^(vuliar^ls — a  narrow  pass  which  hail  been  visited  by  Capt. 
Fnin.  Ivimiro/ — to  Ciusac,  21..  and  Jiaspi,  or  Rosario.  21.  (Bemai  says  the 
d.iy*«  journey  was  31.^:  I4:!i«  |vast  Muiva  and  other  rancherlas  to  Aribaiba,  or 
ArilMbia.  6  or  7 1. :  15th,  pi^t  Zutoida  and  Comarsnta  to  the  last  rancheria  of 
the  river  c;dKsl  Ojio  or  Victoria.  9  or  11  L  N.  Two  others,  Busac  and  Tubo, 
\*er\'  \»:i  .1  ciwk  riowiiij:  in:.>  t!io  nver  -j^rhaps  the  Arivaipa,  though  said  to 
How  e.i#t».  The  v.iIIjv  i*  iie?s.'r:l»^-»l  as  (iloasant  aiiil  fertile,  with  irrigating 
*iv:ohes  .lud  '.:s  r.iiu'::tr-..iii  — w::':i  3lM  !;.v;skfs  ami  l.SoO  inhabitants  cimntetl — 
}«r\»siH'ri'Us  t"r..i;v:*:i  :vu^*:i  V..ira*s<si  \>y  the  J«>ot«mes  au«l  Apaches  of  the  east, 
loth.  Xo  tl'.e  ii-.la  ;u:u't:o:;.  01..  .iiul  2  or  31.  down  the  Gila  to  a  place  named 
M.nue. 

N.»\ .  17th.  do\ni  the  i^ila  at  5*">me  distance  from  the  river,  to  S.  Gregorio 
si»r'.iu.  si.  \\.:  an-i  to  S.  For:i.ii:.i.»  ou  the  Kiiik.  21.:  ISth,  over  the  plain  9L 
\\.  to  i*as.»  lirande,  S^r^t  V^.aiaute  s^iniminjr  the  river  with  two  companions 
a  ■•out  ir.ulway  v^t  tiu*  'our.iey  to  oxainiue  sk-niie  ruins  oa  the  north  side.  Bc- 
MvU  s  \iv!»onl»'.:ij;  tr.e  ^.'as^i  lirai'.J.e  and  other  ruins.  Mange  gives  a  tnulitiMi 
o*  xiw  naf.ve*  res^KVf.ii^  the.r  or:^::i.  1 1.  to  a  ra:ichtiria  on  the  river  bank; 
\\^:\\,  to  Tusou::i:o:i  4  I.  w  .  ov^r  st.nle  plains;  2'')th,  to  S.  Andres,  7  1.  w., 
\\:iose  ih'.et  l;aJ  v.>;te.i  Ris^Tac*.  a:id  had  lH.*n  Iviptized  at  I>ulores,  whorj 
n;::K'r>  wcrt*  ruar:  o:  »j.-.:. 'ksi'.Vir  ::;i:.cs  ia  the  N.  w.  and  of  white  men  who 
erne  to  t':.e  i\«loraJ. »  ari'.u- i  with  muskets  and  swonls — )>erhaps  Eaglish  or 
>l;;i>\x  rxv'kid  S{^.nr.ar.is,  I'.::  v-vv\iMy  i»n!y  the  aiv^tate  Mixiuis  with  stolen 
T.rv  aru*^  .  ■:  -1st,  K».  k  to  T-.iH.n.mo.  orStalsal^et  7  1.  £,.  ana  3  1.  a.  into  the 
I'.isort:  22il.  to  an  arf.r.*;al  :,i:;k.  or  iv»uil.  4  or  51.  s.:  and  to  rancheria  of 
S:a  v\4taliiia  l.^^.to•.a\^.^;::.  U  or  lo  1.  s. :  2:Vi.  up  the  dry  be  I  of  the  river  (Sta 
I'ru.'.  t^»  ranoh.  o:  t'.e  v  a '.'..>  y.  k.^ttcx,  91.  s.:  and  to  S,  Agustin  Oiaur,  6  L 
<  ;  -4th.  to  ranoh,  o!  Ivi.-.  Hitos  la,  or  S,  Javier,  6  1.  s.  This  was  the  largest 
ra:uhir»a  o!  all  l^r.ur  .i.  "v^^  'jK-rsf^^a*  livuii:  in  17i>  houses;  and  there  was  an 
a  toK  house  rt\i.l>  :.»r  the  ;adr  .  w:th  a  w'.-.eat-neld  and  some  live-st4K*k  well 
tendisl.  2t»th.  to  IV.aias'avor:.  or  S.  Taxetan.*,  l*i  or20  1.  a.:  27th,  toGuevavi, 
o  I.  5«;  and  7  1.  to  Kas;;a:uH$   Ru.;aus.\\»  .  or  S.  Antonio v?};  28th,  to  S. 
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Again,  in  1698,  Kino  returned  by  way  of  Bac  to  the 
Gila;  and  from  San  Andres,  the  limit  of  the  previous 
trip,  or  from  the  region  of  the  Pima  villages  of  mod- 
ern maps,  he  crossed  the  country  south-westwardly  to 
Sonoita  and  the  gulf  shore ;  but  unfortunately.  Mange's 

f)lace  was  taken  by  Captain  Carrasco,  and  no  particu- 
ars  affecting  Arizona  are  extant. ^^  In  the  next  tour 
of  1699  with  Mange,  he  went  first  to  Sonoita  via  Saric; 
and  thence  crossed  north-westward  to  the  Gila  at  a 
point  about  ten  miles  above  the  Colorado  junction. 
The  natives  refused  to  guide  him  down  the  river  where 
he  had  intended  to  go;  therefore  he  went  up  the  river 
eastward,  cutting  off  the  big  bend,  sighting  and  nam- 
ing the  Salado  and  Verde  rivers,  from  a  mountain  top, 
reaching  San  Andres  Coata  where  he  had  been  before, 
and  returning  home  by  the  old  route  via  Encarnacion, 
San  Clemen te,  San  Agustin,  and  Bac.  In  this  trip  he 
called  the  Colorado  Rio  de  los  MArtires,  the  Gila  Rio 
de  los  ApiSstoles,  and  the  four  branches  of  the  latter 
— that  is,  the  Salado,  Verde,  Santa  Cruz,  and  San 
Pedro — Los  Evangelistas.^^     In  October  of  the  same 

7L;  aad  to  Coodspera,  6  1.;  29th,  to  Remedios;  Dec.  Ist,  to  Dolores.  Kino*s 
party  left  Bemal  on  the  26th,  and  the  latter  by  the  same  route  arrived  at 
Dokn^s  Dec.  2cL 

••  Kino,  Carta,  in  Sonora  Mat.,  817-19;  Apost.  A/anes,  272-4;  Aletjrf,  Hist., 
iii.  203-4;  LoekmatCs  Trav.  JesuUs,  i.  355.  The  details  given  afifect  only  ob- 
■ervations  on  the  golf  shore,  to  which  sufficient  attention  is  ^ven  elsewhere. 

^^  Mange,  NuL  Phneria,  292-310.  Route  from  S.  Marcelo  Sonoita:  Feb. 
17th,  down  the  stream  w.  101.  to  a  carrizal;  18th,  G  1.  n.  w.  and  14  1.  n.,  by 
moonlight  over  sterile  plains  to  the  watering-place  of  La  Luna;  19th,  12  1. 
H.  w.,  and  w.  to  a  small  rancherfa  not  named;  20th,  151.  over  barren  plains 
tod  oast  mineral  hills  to  Las  linajas;  2l8t,  G 1.  n.  w.  to  the  Gila,  where  were 
600  Pimas  and  Yumas,  the  latter  now  visited  and  described  for  the  first  time. 
Mange  from  a  hill  saw  the  junction  of  the  Colorado,  on  which  river  the  Alche- 
domas  were  said  to  live.  M.  also  found  some  slight  tradition  of  Oflatc's  visit 
in  1605,  and  heard  of  white  men  who  sometimes  came  from  the  north  c(»ast  to 
trade,  the  reports  resembling  those  heard  before  at  S.  Andres  and  Casa 
Grande.  Feb.  23d,  12  1.  e.  up  the  river;  24th,  IG  1.  e.  up  river;  25th,  4  1.  to 
ranch.  S.  Matias  Tutum;  4  1.  to  ranch.  S.  Mateo  Cant;  2Gth,  14  1.  up  the 
river  to  ranch.  Tides  Vaqui;  27th,  3  1.  across  a  bend  to  a  ranch,  on  the  river; 
to  another  S.  Simon  Tucsani;  and  to  another  of  Cocomaricopas,  12  1.  in  all; 
28th,  8  L  8.  w.  (s.  K.  ?),  leaving  the  river  on  account  of  the  big  bend,  past  5 
rancherfaa,  to  one  of  Pimas,  who  welcomed  them  with  triumphal  arches,  etc., 
a  good  place  for  a  mission;  March  1st,  111.  £.  over  a  rocky  and  sterile  country 
to  a  spnnff ;  2d,  13  1.  E.  over  a  range  of  hills  from  which  they  saw  the  rivers 
Verde  and  Salado — perhaps  flowing  from  the  famous  Sierra  Azul  of  N.  Mex. 
annals — to  the  river  3  L  below  the  junction,  where  was  the  ranch,  of  8.  Bar- 
tolom^  Comae;  3d,  10  L  np  river  to  S.  Andres  Coata,  where  they  had  been  in 
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year,  with  Padres  Leal  and  GrooBdez  from  abroad, 
they  went  again  to  Bac  Here  the  moving  of  a  atone, 
thought  at  first  to  be  an  idol,  onoovered  a  hole  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  produced  a  hurricane  which  lasted 
till  the  stone  was  replaced  over  the  entrance  to  this 
home  of  the  winda  From  Bac,  they  took  a  south- 
west course  to  Sonoita,  registering  1,800  Papabotes.^ 
Padre  Francisco  Gionzales  was  delighted  with  Bac, 
declaring  it  to  be  fit,  not  only  for  a  mission  of  3,000 
converts,  but  for  a  city  of  30,000  inhabitants;  and  he 
promised  to  return  as  a  missionaiy.  Mange  states 
that  he  did  come  '  mucho  despues,'  or  much  mter,  but 
that  he  remained  only  till  1702,  being  driven  away  by 
the  hostilities  of  two  rancherias  not  fiur  away.  1% 
would  seem  that  this  must  be  an  error.  In  April 
and  May  1700,  Kino  went  again  to  Bac  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  laige  church,  which  the  natives  were 
eager  to  build,  but  respecting  the  further  progress  of 
which  nothing  is  known.  In  September  he  reached 
the  Gila,  by  a  route  for  the  most  part  new,  striking 


1697.  Tbey  liad  ngirtflrad  1,800  men,  TimMH  and  GoeqMrieopM;  Ml,  & 
put  BncMTMicion  9  L  to  a  fertile  tnct;  6tii,  8^  B.  awiy  inm  liwr,  9  L  to  tha 
tank  ctr  cistern  bnilt  by  the  people  of  Gaaa  Gfaode,  wban  ttwy  went  eooth  to 
settle  Mexico  i!);  13  L  (or  4)  s.  to  Sta  Catarina;  6th,  s.  past  S.  Clemente  to 
&  Agustin  Oiaor:  7th,  np  the  nrer  s.  past  4  rancherias,  6  L  to  S.  JaTier  del 
Bac,  where  1,900  natires  welcomed  them  with  dances  and  aoQgi*  a  magnificent 
place  for  a  large  mission;  9th-10th,  7  I.  s..  Kino  being  Teryul;  llth,  13  L  8^ 
to  uppiwite  S.  Csyetano  Tamagacori;  12th,  6  L  to  GneraTiy  7  L  to  Bacnancos; 
13th.  IG  I.  to  Coc^ispen  which  had  been  destroyed. and  abandoned;  14th,  to 
Remcilioi  6  I..  $  L  to  Dolores^ 

^^MamjK.  Jfut.  Pirn,,  311-dO.  Rente:  left  Dolores  Oct  24tii,  8  L  to  Ro- 
me^iios,  where  a  fine  new  chnrdi  was  being  bnilt;  25th,  6  L  down  one  stream 
and  up  another  to  Cocdspera;  4  L  to  Rio  Sta  Marfa  at  S.  Loranao  (S.  Liaaio?); 
S6th,  1 1  L  down  river  to  SL  Lnis  Bacoancos,  past  QniqniborMa  (one  of  which 
may  hare  l^een  the  later  Baenaristak:  STth,  6  L  to  Gnerari,  or  Oosntaqni,  aft 
the  junction  of  a  stredun  from  the  K. :  4  L  to  S.  Oiyetano^  Jnmagaoori  (Tamaei- 
corii;  2$th,  6  L  X  ;  29th«  10  I.  to  Bac,  west  of  which  was  a  ranch,  of  Otean. 
Nov.  l»t«  !2d.  Mange  and  Kino  went  on  down  to  Oianr,  6  L,  and  15  L  to  Sta 
Cjitarina  OaituagaGa  and  &  Clemente,  and  retained;  near  Bao  two  ranch,  of 
Juajiuia  and  Junostaca  are  mentioned  as  existing  later;  5th,  10  L  w.  to  springi; 
6th,  6  I.  w.  to  Tups,  where  thev  were  shown  silrer  ore;  3  L  w.  to  Gopa,  or 
Humo.  of  the  nation  Pima-rapabotas;  7th,  8  L  w.  over  plains  to  S.  Serafln 
Actniu,  where  thev  were  vi«xt««l  by  natives  from  S.  FVan.  Ati;  8th»  P.  Laal 
loft  the  i^artv  for  'f^bntama  in  his  carriage:  while  the  rest  went  on  y.  w.  and 
w.  13  L  to  ^  Rafael:  9th,  9  L  more  !(..  to  Bagnibortnc,  H.  16  L  (or  7),  to 
Cnat  and  $ibagoitia:  10th,  S3  L  &  w.  and  w.  to  Sonoita;  llth,  12th.  60  L  ■. 
antl  A.  B.  t\>  ^sanic,  where  they  joine  1  Leal;  and  13-19th  retonied  Tia  Tb« 
bntamat  Migdalena  de  Bnvniba\-a»  S.  Ignadc^  and  Remadioa  to  Dolorai^ 


*> 
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the  river  east  of  the  bend,  following  it  down  to  the 
Yuma  country,  thence  following  the  north  bank  to  the 
Colorado,  and  giving  the  name  San  Dionisio  to  a 
Yuma  rancheria  at  the  junction.  The  diaries  are  not 
extant,  and  such  details  as  we  have  relate  mainly  to 
Califomian  geography,  having  little  interest  for  our 
present  purpose.^ 

In  1701  Kino  and  Salvatierra  went  by  way  of 
SoQoita  to  the  coast,  but  could  not  carry  out  their  in- 
tention of  reaching  the  Colorado.  On  the  return,  how- 
ever, parting  from  Salvatierra  at  Sonoita,  Kino  and 
Mange  crossed  the  country  to  Bac,  and  returned  home 
by  the  old  route."  Later  in  this  year  the  venerable 
explorer  crossed  from  Sonoita  to  San  Pedro  on  the 
Gila,  went  down  to  San  Dionisio,  and  thence  down 
the  Colorado  past  Santa  Isabel,  the  last  Yuma  ran- 
cheria, to  the  country  of  the  Quiquimas,  whence  he 
crossed  into  California;  and  on  his  return  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  made  the  map  which  I  append. 
Early  in  1702,  Father  Kino  made  his  last  trip  to  the 
Gila  and  Colorado,  very  nearly  repeating  the  tour  of 
1701,  but  reaching  the  head  of  the  gulf;  and  it  was. 
also,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  the  last  time  he  crossed 
the  Arizona  line.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
constant  efforts,  with  the  aid  of  padres  Campos  and 
Velarde,  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  old  es- 
tablishments, and  to  obtain  missionaries  for  new  ones, 
who,  though  sometimes  promised,  never  came.  The 
obstacles  in  his  way  seem  to  have  been  increased  by 
the  unwise  policy  of  a  new  commander  of  the  flying 
company,  whose  oppressive  acts  were  a  severe  test, 

"See  IJigL  North  Mex,  States,  i.  270-1.  The  route  was  Dolores,  Reme- 
dies, S.  Simon  y  S.  Judas,  Busanic,  28  1.;  Tucubavia,  Sta  Eulalia,  Merced, 
12  L ;  S.  Gerdnimo,  29  L ;  Gila,  5,  12,  10 1. ;  down  the  Gila  50  1. ;  and  return- 
Trinidad,  Agna  Escondida,  12  L;  watering-place,  12  1.;  creek,  18  1.;  Sonoita, 
8L;  S.  Laia  Bacnpa,  12  L;  S.  Edoardo,  20  1.;  Caborca,  16  1.;  Tubutama  12 
L;  S.  Ignacio,  17  1. 

^*Maiiffe,  HUL  Pirn,,  386-7.  The  route  from  Sonoita  was,  Gubo  13  1.  E.; 
Ovactam  (Actum?),  18  1.  K.  past  a  pool  of  Vatqui  and  5  rancheria^;  Tupo,  18 
L  E.;  12  L  B.  to  Bac,  the  1st  pueblo  of  So1)aipuris;  201.  s.  to  Tuma^acori;  12 
L  paist  Guevavi  to  Bacuancos,  at  both  of  which  rancherias  was  an  a<iobe  house 
(or  the  padre,  with  much  live-stock;  14  L  to  Cocospera;  thence  to  Dolores. 
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not  only  of  the  padre's  patience,  but  of  the  Pinias' 
good  faith  and  desire  for  mission  life.  As  I  have  said, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  Arizona  had 
either  a  regular  mission  br  a  resident  Jesuit  before 
Kino's  death  in  1711.'" 

After  Kino's  death,  for  more  than  twenty  years  no 
Spaniard  is  known  to  have  entered  Arizona.     It  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  padre  may  have  visited  the  ran- 
cherias  of  the  Santa  Cruz  valley,^®  or  that  parties  of 
soldiers  from  Fronteras  may  have  crossed  the  line  in 
pursuit  of  Apache  foes,  but  no  such  entradas  are  re- 
corded.    Padres  Campos  and  Velarde  were  left  for 
the  most  part  alone  in  Pimeria  Alta,  and  though  zeal- 
ous workers,  they  had  all  they  could  do,  and  more,  to 
maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  old  missions,  without 
attempting  new  enterprises.     They  could  not  visit  the 
northern  rancherias,  and  they  could  not  give  much  en- 
couragement to  visitors  from  distant  tribes,  who  came 
to  inquire  why  the  padres  did  not  come  as  promised. 
All  communication  gradually  ceased,  the  Gila  tribes 
forgot  what  Kino  had  taught  them,  and  even  the 
nearer  Pimas  and  Sobaipuris  lost  much  of  their  zeal 
for  mission  life.     Only  two  or  three  other  padres  are 
known  to  have  worked  in  the  field  before  1730.     Yet 
there  were  spasms  of  interest  in  the  north ;  the  bishop 
became  interested  in  the  subject;  some  favorable  or- 
ders   were   elicited    from  the  king;    a   presidio  was 
talked  of  on  the  Gila;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 

'*A  few  mmon  of  padres  stationed  there  can  be  traced  to  no  definite 
loarce;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  such  records  as  exist  is  against  them.  On  the 
innaLsof  Pimeriadown  to  1711,  ace  Hist.  North  Mfx.  Stitea,  i.,  chap,  x.,  x\'iii. 

'•A  writer  in  the  Tucaon  Dos  Repuhliccu,  Aug.  20,  1877,  named  padres  Ale- 
kndro  Rapmani  and  Jos^  de  Torres  Perea  as  having  served  at  Bac  in  1720-1. 
Tliis  article  bears  internal  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and  original  author- 
itias  in  some  parts,  and  therefore  merits  notice  in  this  part.  Possibly  the 
two  padres  named  risited  Bac  in  1720-1,  and  left  some  kind  of  a  record  of 
tiieir  presence;  but  there  are  indications  that  this  writer  drew  his  informa- 
tion from  fragments  of  mission  registers  in  the  south,  taking  it  for  granted  in 
•oine  cases  tniat  a  padre  who  served  in  Pimeria  Alta  must  have  served  at  S. 
Javier  del  Bac.  His  later  list  is  Ildefonso  de  la  Pei\a  1 744,  Jose  Garrucho 
and  Mignel  Copetillo  1745,  and  Bartolome  Saeus  1740-50,  which  names  may 
be  compared  with  those  in  my  text. 
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there  was  a  project  for  readiing  the  Moquis  from  this 
direction. 

Iti  1731,  however,  there  came  a  small  reeiiforcemeiit 
of  missiouaries,  and  two  of  them  were  in  1732  sent  to 
the  north,  effecting  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
Spanish  settlement  of  Arizona.  Father  Fehpe  Se- 
geaser  took  charge  of  San  Javier  del  Bac,  and  Juan 
Bautista  GrashoH'er  of  San  Miguel  de  Guevavi,  which 
from  this  time  may  be  regarded  as  regular  missions, 
the  otlier  rancherfas  becoming  visitas.  It  is  probable 
that  during  tiie  rest  of  the  Jesuit  period  the  two  mis- 
sions were  but  rarely  without  padres,  though  annals 
of  the  establishments  are  almost  a  blank.  Grashoffer 
soon  died;  Gaspar  Steiger  was  at  Bac  in  1733-G,  and 
in  1750  the  missionaries  were  Padre  Joa6  Garrucho  at 
Guevavi  and  Francisco  Paver  at  San  Javier.  In 
1736-7  Padre  Ignacio  Javier  Keller  of  Suamca  made 
two  trips  to  the  Gila,  visiting  the  Casa  Grande,  seeing 
from  a  hill  the  rivers  Verde  and  Salado,  which  united 
to  form  what  he  seems  to  have  named  tlie  Asuncion, 
and  finding  that  many  of  the  rancherias  of  Kino's  time 
had  been  broken  up.  It  was  also  in  173G-41  that  oc- 
cunvd  the  mining  excitement  of  the  famous  and  won- 
derful Boliis  de  Plata  at  Arizonac.  The  site  was 
between  Guevavi  and  Saric,  but  apparently  just  south 
of  the  Arizona  line.  The  unparalleled  richness  of  the 
silver  deposits  brought  a  crowd  of  treasure-seekers, 
and  caused  the  king  to  claim  it  as  his  own,  it  being 
not  a  mine,  but  a  criadero  de  plata;  but  the  supply  of 
nuggets  was  soon  exhausted,  and  the  place  was  in  a 
few  years  wellnigh  forgotten,  North  of  the  line  I 
find  no  records  of  mining  operations  in  those  early 
times,  though  prospecting  may  have  been  prosecuted 
to  some  extent,  and  though  popular  but  wholly  un- 
founded traditions  have  been  current  of  rich  mines 
worked  by  the  Jesuits.  In  1741  the  presidio  of  Ter- 
renate  was  founded,  but  the  site  was  changed  more 
than  onco,  and  for  a  time  before  1750  the  garrison  was 
apparently  stationed  at  or  near  Guevavi.     In    1750 
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occurred  the  second  revolt  of  the  Pima  tribes,  in  which 
two  missionaries  at  Caborca  and  Sonoita  were  killed, 
as  were  about  100  Spaniards  m  all.  Bac  and  Gue- 
vavi  were  plundered  and  abandoned,  but  the  two 
padres  escaped  to  Suamca,  which,  on  account  of  the 
nearness  of  the  presidio,  was  not  attacked.  Peace 
was  restored  in  1752,  and  the  missions  were  reoccu- 
pied ;  but  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  Jesuits  and 
their  foes  respecting  the  causes  of  the  trouble  did  much 
to  increase  the  demoralization  arising  from  the  revolt 
itself,  and  all  semblance  of  real  prosperity  in  the  es- 
tablishments of  Pimerfa  Alta  was  forever  at  an  end. 

Meanwhile  the  Moquis  of  the  north-east  maintained 
their  independence  of  all  Spanish  or  Christian  control. 
The  proud  chieftains  of  the  cliff  towns  were  willing  to' 
make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
they  would  not  become  his  subjects,  and  they  would 
not  give  up  their  aboriginal  faith.  At  intervals  of  a 
few  years  from  1700  there  were  visits  of  Franciscan 
friars,  to  explore  the  field  for  a  spiritual  reconquest, 
or  of  military  detachments,  with  threats  of  war,  but 
nothing  could  be  effected.  At  the  first  town  of  Agua- 
tuvi,  the  Spaniards  generally  received  some  encour- 
agement; but  Oraibe,  the  most  distant  and  largest  of 
the  pueblos,  was  always  closed  to  them.  The  refugee 
Tehuas,  Tanos,  and  Tiguas  of  the  new  pueblo  were 
even  more  hostile  than  the  Moquis  proper;  and  by 
reason  of  their  intrigues  even  Zuni  had  more  than 
once  to  be  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1701 
Grovemor  Cubero  in  a  raid  killed  and  captured  a  few 
of  the  Moquis.  In  1706  Captain  Holguin  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Tehua  pueblo,  but  was  in  turn  at- 
tacked by  the  Moquis  and  driven  out  of  the  country. 
In  1715  several  soi-disant  ambassadors  came  to  Santa 
F^  with  offers  of  submission,  and  negotiations  made 
most  favorable  progress  until  Spanish  messengers 
were  sent,  and  then  the  truth  came  out — that  all  had 
been  a  hoax,  devised  by  cunning  Moqui  traders  seek- 
ing only  a  safe  pretext  for  commercial  visits  to  New 
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Mexion.     The  -^overrKir  thereupoa  made  a  campaigD, 

but  ii;  two  l«attlt:s  effected  iiotliiniJ:.  From  ai»ut  1719 
tl.o  Fr:\:;t:soaris  un«Ieri!.t«>Kl  that  the  Jesuits  were  in- 
trii:u::i-^  t'-r  tiie  Mt>|ui  field,  but  beyond  visiting 
A'j:u:\tuv:  arid  obtainiriL:  s<jme  favorable  assuraaces  for 
the  ruru^^:^  they  did  m^thhii; — except,  perhaps,  with 
their  pons  in  Europe — in  <eh-detence  until  1742,  when, 
tlie  dari:^rr  bt-ci'mini:^  s«miewhat  more  imaiinent,  two 
triar<  w?  !;t  to  the  far  north-west  and  brougrht  out  441 
apo>icaro  Tiijuas.  with  whom  thev  shortly  reestablij^hed 
tlio  olii  pU'Mo  of  Sandia.  Again,  in  1745,  three  friars 
visited  and  preached  to  the  Moquis,  counting  10,846 
natives,  .^i^taininir  satisfactory  indications  of  aversion 
to  ti.o  .U suits,  and  ab«3ve  all,  reporting  what  had  been 
aoiiievtd.  with  mention  of  the  Sierra  Azul  and  Te- 
iTuavo.  and  the  riches  there  to  be  found.  Their  efforts 
w^iv  oiitirelv  successful;  and  the  kincr,  convinced  that 
lie  l.ad  Kv!i  deceiveii — that  a  people  from  among  whom 
two  loT.ie  friars  could  brinor  out  441  converts  could  be 
noitiu  r  so  far  awav  nor  s«.>  hostile  to  the  Franciscans 
as  liaJ  Ivon  rt^presenttnl — revoked  all  he  had  conceded 
to  ti;o  Jesuits.  With  the  dan«fer  of  rivalry  ended  the 
!u  w  i'o":  .\al  of  the  pO'hfs  azides,  and  for  30  years 
I'.v*  i".  .  !\  atr^ !  ci"!!  was  irivon  to  the  Moquis!^' 

r-  e  t  :.'--.\':  of  cxtt-ndiui:  the  Jesuit  field  from 
riv.u  r:a  t^  tl.o  M.>Mui  province  was  perhaps  at  first 
I'V.r  a  <u  \:iO  :*  r  virawiivjr  tlie  attention  of  tlie  i^rovern- 
UK!.:  :o  rV.o  lurtlurn  missions,  and  securing  a  presidio 
ill  tie  li.'.a  \al!rv,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  occu- 
paf.v  :i  .^:*  i.'a!:r'ori,ia.  Kin*^  and  his  associates  more- 
ovi!"  i::\a:!y  uriiunated  the  distance  of  the  Moquis 
iv^  ::\  i\x-  <  r.!a.  and  o«>rres|»ondin2:ly  distorted  their 
iT' oj^raj'-.i- a.  rtlatiiMis  to  New  Mexico.  From  about 
1711  \:iri.'U^  It  ports  are  s;\id  to  have  been  received, 
tiiriiU::'.  native  nusseiijfors  aci\>ss  the  mountains,  and 
als. »  n*. Mil  Nrw  Mtxieaii  si^urces,  that  the  Moquis  de- 
sired .It  --uit  missii^naries,  aud  had  a  horror  of  the 
Franciscans.     Tlie  project  was  greatly  strengthened 

*•  Si-e  chjp.  XL  o:  this  vv^Iuaio.  ^\i5<>iui.  for  more  particulars. 
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by  the  support  of  the  bishop  of  Durango,  whose  quar- 
rel with  the  Franciscans  of  New  Mexico  is  recorded 
elsewhere  in  this  volume,  and  who  in  1716,  with 
authority  of  the  viceroy,  attempted  to  put  the  Jesuits 
in  charge,  but  failed.  The  king,  however,  in  a  cedula 
of  1719  approved  the  bishop's  views,  and  ordered  the 
viceroy  to  make  the  change,  the  viceregal  orders  to 
that  eflFect  being  issued  in  1725,  and  approved  condi- 
tionally by  the  king  the  next  year.  There  seems  to 
be  but  little  truth  m  the  statement  of  Jesuit  writers, 
that  the  company  declined  to  interfere  in  territory 
claimed  by  another  order;  but  delays  ensued,  which 
were  largely  due  to  various  schemes  for  conquering 
the  Moquis  by  force  of  arms,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  a 
change  of  opinion  on  the  bishop's  part.  The  viceroy 
having  in  1730  reported  such  conquest  to  be  impracti- 
cable, and  additional  testimony  having  been  obtained 
respecting  diflferent  phases  of  the  subject,  the  king  by 
a  c^ula  of  1741  positively  repeated  his  orders  of 
1719.  How  this  incited  the  New  Mexican  friars  to 
renewed  effort  I  have  already  told. 

The  king's  order  of  1741  also  inspired  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits  to  reach  the  Moqui  towns 
from  Pimeria.  Padre  Keller  went  up  to  the  Gila  in 
1743,  and  attempted  to  penetrate  the  country  north- 
ward; but  he  was  attacked  by  the  Apaches,  lost  most 
of  his  horses  and  supplies,  had  one  of  his  nine  soldiers 
killed,  and  was  forced  to  return.  This  disaster  was 
known  to  the  Moquis,  and  through  them  to  the  New 
Mexican  friars.  In  the  same  year  Padre  Jacobo 
Sedelmair  of  Tubutama  reached  the  Gila  by  way  of 
Sonoita;  and  in  1744  the  same  explorer  set  out  to 
visit  the  Moquis.  He  reached  the  Gila  in  the  region 
of  the  Casa  Grande,  but  the  Indians  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  guide  him  northward  by  a  direct  course,  and 
therefore  he  went  down  the  river  on  the  north  bank, 
for  the  first  time  exploring  the  big  bend,  and  crossed 
over  some  forty  leagues  to  the  Colorado. ^^     At  the 

" Unf ortanately,  the  diaries  of  this  and  Keller's  expedition  arc  not  extant; 
Imtin  hij  Reiacion,  849-^,  Sedelmair  names  the  rancherias,  beginning  12  I. 
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point  of  departure  from  the  Gila  was  a  warm  spring, 
probably  that  still  known  as  Agua  Caliente,  and  a  fine 
spring,  called  San  Rafael  Otaigui,  was  found  where 
the  trail  struck  the  Colorado,  perhaps  near  the  modem 
Ehrenberg.  Sedelmair  went  on  up  the  river  to  near 
the  junction  of  "another  rio  azul,  near  the  boundaries 
of  the  Moqui  province,"  where  the  main  river  seemed 
to  emerge  from  an  opening  in  the  sierra  and  turn  to 
the  south-west.  The  Moquis  were  understood  to  live 
not  more  than  two  or  three  days*  journey  away,  hav- 
ing frequent  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Colorado 
tribes ;  but  for  some  reason  not  clearly  set  forth,  per- 
haps the  refusal  of  the  natives  to  serve  as  guides,  the 
padre  had  to  return  without  reaching  the  object  of  his 
tour.  His  branch  river  was  clearly  the  Bill  Williams 
fork  of  modem  maps.^ 

In  a  cddula  of  1744,  the  king  called  for  new  infor- 
mation, Sedelmair  was  summoned  to  Mexico,  and 
elaborate  reports  on  the  northern  projects  were  pre- 
pared, both  by  the  Jesuit  provincial  and  the  Francis- 
can procurador  general.  Without  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  Jesuit  claim  that  the  company  had 
no  intention  of  interfering  with  Franciscan  missionary 
work,  I  still  find  in  the  evidence  strong  indications 
that  the  principal  aim  was  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  missions  and  a  presidio  in  the  lower  Gila  valley, 
with  a  view  to  a  further  advance  to  the  north-west  or 
north-east,  as  circumstances  might  decide.  But  the 
argument  of  Padre  Oliva,  representing  the  Francis- 
cans, proved  altogether  conclusive  so  far  as  the  Moquis 

below  the  junction  of  the  Salado  (where  he  represents  the  big  bend  as  b^in* 
ning  ?)  OS  follows:  Stue  Cabitic,  Korchean,  Gohate,  Noscaric,  Guias,  Cocoigui, 
Tuesapit,  Comarchdut,  Yayahaye,  Tuburh,  Caborh,  Pipiaca,  Oxitahilmiii 
Aicatum,  Pitava,  Soenadut,  Ao^omue,  Atiahisui,  Cohate,  S.  Felipe  Uparch, 
AritutoCy  UrchaoztaCy  Tubutavia,  Tahapit,  Amoque,  Shobotarcoam,  Aqai, 
Tuburch,  Tucsares,  Cuaburidurch,  Oitao,  Tea,  Caborica,  Cu(larimaitae| 
Sudac,  Sasabac,  Sibrepue,  Aycate,  Aquimundurech,  Toaedut,  Tuburch,  and 
Dueztumac,  near  which  is  a  warm  spring,  about  45  L  above  the  Colorado 
junction.  These  rancherias,  all  of  Cocomaricopas,  lie  alonff  the  river  for 
about  30  1.  Tlio  author  says  the  Colorado  tribes  were  also  Idndred  to  tiio 
OiH  Cocomaricopas.  Rio  Colorado,  that  is,  '  red  river/  or  buqui  txquimuti,  was 
th^  original  Pima  name  of  the  river. 

^•Sedelmair,  Relacion,  810-54;  Id.,  Enlrada,  20;  Apoti.  A/anea^  351-8; 
Venegas,  Not.  CaL,  ii.  530-0;  Alcf/rt,  Hist.  C(m^  Jum,  u.  28^-4. 
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were  concerned;  for  in  a  c^dnla  of  November  23, 1745, 
the  king  confessed  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  false 
testimony  rerpecting  the  geographical  position,  the 
hostile  disposition,  the  strength,  and  the  apostasy  of 
the  Moquis,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  zeal  and  facilities 
for  their  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  friars ;  and  he 
accordingly  revoked  the  order  of  1741,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  company's  project.*"  As  I  have  said 
before,  the  Moquis  were  now  left  to  their  own  salva- 
tion by  missionary  orders  for  some  thirty  years.  The 
Gila  and  Colorado  field  still  remained  open  to  Jesuit 
effort,  but  various  obstacles  prevented  any  notable 
saccess.  An  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  reach 
If  oqui  in  connection  with  the  military  movement  of 
1747,  but  nothing  was  effected.  Sedelmair,  however, 
made  two  more  entradas  in  1748  and  1750.  In  the 
first,  from  Tubutama,  by  a  route  not  described,  he 
reached  the  Gila  at  a  point  near  the  rancherfa  pre- 
viously caUed  San  Felipe  Uparch,  and  went  down  the 
river,  noting  the  'painted  rocks,'  to  the  point  where 
in  1744  he  had  turned  off  to  the  north-west.  Here 
he  named  the  warm  spring  rancherfa,  in  a  fine  site  for 
a  mission,  Santa  Maria  del  Agua  Caliente.^' 

Thence  he  went  on  for  the  first  time  on  the  north- 
em  bank  to  the  Yuma  country,  and  finally  crossed 
over  to  the  Colorado  at  a  point  about  two  leagues 
above  the  junction,  subsequently  going  down  to  the 
last  Yuma  rancherfa  below  the  Gila,  lout  the  Yumas 
were  not  very  friendly,  and  it  had  been  a  year  of 
drought  for  all  the  friendly  Cocomaricopa  tribes. 
The  padre's  return  was  by  the  same  route.^-  His 
second  and  last  tour  was  made  at  the  end  of  1750, 

■  JV.  Meadcot  Cidulas,  MS.,  46--55;  Hist,  NortJi  Mex.  Stules,  i.,  chap,  xviii. 
-six.  The  latter  versioa  is  here  somewhat  modified  and  extended  hy  the 
former  documents. 

^  He  says  the  spring  had  never  been  seen  before;  but  it,  or  another  near 
by,  is  mentioned  in  hialtelacion  of  1745  or  1746.  Above  the  '  piedras  escritas  ' 
is  named  a  sierra  of  Sibapue. 

^Sedelmair,  ErUrada  d  laNadon  de  las  Yumas  (/entiles,  1749  (8),  in  Sonam, 
MaL,  18-25;  Avost.  A/aneSf  300-1.  A  mission  site  on  the  Gila  was  called  8. 
Jtfdas  Tadeo;  that  near  where  he  struck  the  Colorado,  S.  Jos^;  and  that  at 
the  junction  Nra  Sra  de  Loreto. 
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and  about  it  we  known  only  that  he  went  farther 
down  the  Colorado  to  the  Quiquima  or  Quimac  ran- 
chen'as,  found  the  natives  hostile,  and  returned  across 
the  desert  bv  wav  of  Sonoita.^ 

During  the  remaining  years  of  the**  Jesuit  period, 
1751-67,  the  missions  of  Pimeria  Alta  barely  main- 
tained a  precarious  existence.  The  Spanish  Jesuits 
in  many  cases  had  been  replaced  by  Grermans,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  discouraged  and  disgusted  by  the 
complicated  and  fruitless  controversies  of  earlier  years. 
There  was  no  progress,  but  constant  decadence.  As 
I  have  said  in  another  volume,  ''a  few  neophytes  were 
induced,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  padres,  and  by  the« 
hope  of  occasional  protection  from  the  presidios  against 
the  Apaches,  to  remain  faithiiil ;  the  missions  were, 
moreover,  convenient  places  for  the  Pimas,  Sobas, 
Pdpagos,  and  Sobaipuris  in  which  to  leave  their 
women,  children,  old,  and  infirm,  while  living  them- 
selves in  the  mountains,  or,  perhaps,  aiding  the  Seris 
or  Pimas  Bajos  in  their  ever-increasing  depredations — 
convenient  resorts  for  food  when  other  sources  failed, 
and  even  well  enough  to  live  in  occasionally  for  brief 
periods.  The  natives  lived  for  the  most  part  as  they 
])leased,  not  openly  rebellious  nor  disposed  to  molest 
the  padres,  so  long  as  the  latter  attempted  no  control 
of  their  actions,  and  were  willing  to  take  their  part  in 
quarrels  with  settlers  or  soldiers.  Missionary  work 
proper  was  at  a  standstill;  the  Jesuit  establishments 
liad  only  a  nominal  existence;  the  mission  period  of 
Sonora  history  was  practically  ended.  But  for  the 
hostility  between  Pimas  and  Apaches  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Pimeria  Alta  would  probably  have  been 
confined  to  the  four  garrisons,  with  a  few  bands  of 
adventurous  miners  risking  an  occasional  sortie  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  presidios." 

These  general  remarks  from  the  annals  of  Sonora 
may  be  applied  especially  to  the  northern  establish- 
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ments  of  the  later  Arizona;  but  particulars  relating 
to  the  latter,  which  I  would  gladly  present  here  in 
full,  are  extremely  meagre.  A  presidio  of  fifty  men 
was  established  in  1752  at  Tubac,  or  San  Ignacio; 
and  under  its  protection  the  two  missions  of  Guevavi 
and  Bac  with  their  half-dozen  pueblos  de  visita  were 
enabled  to  exist,  as  was  Suamca,  some  of  whose 
visitas  were  also  north  of  the  line.  Exactly  how  long 
they  had  been  abandoned  after  the  revolt  of  1750  is 
not  known;  but  in  1763  Padre  Alonso  Espinosa  was 
in  charge  of  Bac,  as  he  was  still  at  the  time  of  the 
Jesuit  expulsion  of  1767.  At  Guevavi  the  minister 
was  Ignacio  Pfefferkorn  in  1763,  Padre  Jimeno  in 
1764,  and  Pedro  Eafael  Diez  in  1767.  At  Suamca 
Padre  Jos^  Barrera  was  in  charge  in  1760-7,  while 
bis  predecessors  from  1751,  according  to  fragments  of 
the  mission  register  before  me — some  of  them  doubt- 
less mere  visitors — were  Keller,  Vega,  Nentoig,  Diaz, 
Alava,  and  Labora.  The  rancherfa  of  Tucson  was  a 
visita  of  Bac  in  these  years,  and  a  few  Spanish  set- 
tlers seem  to  have  lived  there;  but  in  1763  it  was, 
like  the  mission,  abandoned  by  all  but  a  few  sick  and 
infirm  Indians.  This  state  of  things,  especially  on 
account  of  the  gente  de  razon  at  Tucson,  called  out 
much  correspondence  and  several  plans  for  relief  which 
brought  no  relief.  There  were  also  nearly  200  gente 
de  razon  at  Guevavi,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Buenavista. 
The  visitas  of  Tumacdcori  and  Calabazas  were  com- 
posed of  Pima  and  Pilpago  neophytes,  but  the  latter 
bad  run  away  in  1763.  Respecting  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1767,  nothing  is  known  except  the 
names  of  the  three  padres,  Espinosa,  Diez,  and  Bar- 
rera. The  whole  number  of  Arizona  neophytes  in 
1764-7  seems  to  have  been  only  about  1,250.'^* 

**  Lizozof n;  Ii^forme^  1763,  p.  686;  Sonara^  ^fatel'iaUs,  124-38;  Tamaron, 
Vimta,  M8.,  112-16;  SonorOy  Descrip.  Oe<yj.,  176,  p.  666-84;  Pinart,  Col. 
Fimeria  Alia,  MS.,  passim;  Compatlia  de  Jesus^  CatiiUxjo;  also  Ilisi.  North 
Jfex.  Si*UeA,  chap.  XX.,  this  series. 

Tuscon,  5  1.  N.  of  Bac,  was  its  only  visita,  an<l  there  is  no  mention  o£ 
white  population  in  17<)4-7.     The  visitas  of  S.  Mitjuel  Cruevavi  were  Cala- 
is 1.  N.;  Sonoita,  7  L  E.  N.  E.  (distinct  from  the  western  Sonoita);  and 
Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.    24 
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The  Apaches  were  continuously  troublesome,  and 
many  campaigns  were  undertaken  against  them  by 
forces  from  the  presidios  of  Fronteras,  Terrenate,  and 
Tubac.  One  of  these  expeditions  seems  to  have  been 
almost  exactly  like  another,  but  only  a  few  are  re- 
corded at  all,  and  those  very  meagrely.  The  only 
success  achieved  was  the  killing  of  a  few  warriors, 
and  the  capture  of  their  women  and  children;  but 
often  while  one  band  of  savages  ran  away  from  the 
soldiers  another  band  attacked  some  point  near  the 
presidios;  and  it  finally  came  to  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  many  whether  these  campaigns  were  of  the 
slightest  advantage.  If  the  diaries  were  extant,  they 
would  furnish  some  interesting  items  of  early  geo- 
graphic knowledge  and  nomenclature;  but  as  it  is, 
the  mere  mention  in  fragmentary  reports  is  of  slight 
value.  Several  of  these  entradas  in  1756-8  and 
1765—6,  directed  to  the  upper  Gila  in  the  regions 
about  the  later  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  are  somewhat  fully  reported,  but  so  con- 
fusedly as  to  yield  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  a 
mere  list  of  names.  These  campaigns  were  made  by 
forces  under  the  captains  of  Fronteras  and  Janos, 
Captain  Anza  of  Tubac,  and  Governor  Mendoza. 
They  had  some  success  in  killing  and  capturing 
Apaches,  found  several  groups  of  ruins,  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  Moqui  towns  mi^ylit  conveniently 
be  reached  by  that  route  if  deemed  desirable.-*^ 

ToinacAcori,  8  L  N.  n.  w.  The  visitas  of  Sta  Maria  Suamca,  some  of  them 
nortli  of  the  line,  were:  S.  Juan  Quiburi,  Santiago  Optuuljo,  S.  Aiidies  Kjiciug- 
bM^  or  Badz,  S.  Pablo  Baibcat,  S.  Pedro  Turisai,  and  Sta  Cruz  Babisi.  The 
prandio  of  S.  Felipe  Gracia  Real  de  Terrenate  is  described  as  4  1.  n.  (e.  ?)  from 
Snauncfty  pop.  411  ^ente  de  razon,  including  the  garrison  of  50  men  under 
Capt.  Francisco  Elias  Gonzalez.  T!ie  presulio  of  S.  I^iacio  dn  Tubac  was 
4L  9.  of  Guevavi,  pop.  de  rdjum  421,  including  50  soldiers  under  CVipt.  Juan 
B.  AiktA,  chaplain  Jos^  Manuel  Dir.z  del  Cirpio.  Arizona  i:i  name<l  as  a 
Tiaita  of  Saric,  5  L  N.  e.,  where  were  the  'Bolas  de  Plata  do  A^ma  Calient*;,' 
pop.  45  gente  de  razon. 

^ HUl.  North  Mex,  States,  i.  chap.  xx. ;  Sinchez,  Cartri^  1737 y  in  Sonora 
Mai.,  L  S8-94;  Id.,  Carii  de  17ZS,  in  I  J.,  lU-7;  Matdtyzi  {Juan)y  Carta  del 
0<^^nta/ior  de  Son.,  Hoi,  in  II,  84-8;  VihtoM^hi,  f  nrt^is,  18r»-20<);  Aiiza, 
Ctrfa  de  17C6,  in  S'n.  y  Son.,  Ctrtjs,  1C8-12.  Tlie  places  named  seem  to  he 
chiefly  in  south-western  N.  Mexico. 


CHAPTER   XVL 

PTMFRJA  ALTA.  OR  ABIZOKA. 

A  Mkagkz  Rioted — Ekbok^  of  Momkc  Wous — ExAGcmATio^s  of  Roilt 
Peospeettt — L\-iii>^;  or  tbx  T^^yinxjkXi — Statb  of  the  Miasiojss — 

MlLITAKT  JLSP  P&KsrDIO  A5XAU — A  Xew  APJkCHI  POUCT — Sas  Javikb 

PEL  R\o— pKisn>io  OF  Tros^.y— TrKiC— PntA  Compact— OnvATi  ajcd 
TiiLAi-Aa>Ri — Caiabl&zas — Ajldl&c  —  Explobatio5s  cc  thjb  Nobth — 

i>ARCK;»  THE   FfcANOXsCAN  KiNO — ^ToCTb^  TO  THE  GiLA  A5D  COLORADO— 

Asia"?  Trips  —  Cresp\*"*  Vi£ir<  —  Escalaisttr — ^Post's  Map — GarcAs 
Visits  the  Mo^i^s — CotA>RAKkRI^~ER  Muisio!^^ — ^Thb  Moqtis  Perebh — 
The  Feralta  Land Graxt — Mining Operattox:^— Later  Ax5A£fi — Era 
OF  pRiX&PERrTY — Final  Rcix — Apache  War»— £5D  op  the  Misaiosia — 
Americas  Trjlffers. 

Xo  chronol»>sTie  narrative  of  earlv  Arizona  annals 
can  ever  be  ft-nued  with  even  apprx^xiniate  accuracy 
and  eompktt  !us>.  tor  lack  of  data.  As  already  ex- 
plain^.!, the  c<ni:itrv  >o  far  as  «.H*cupied  by  Spaniards 
was  but  a  small  jart  of  Pinieria  Alta,  which  in  turn 
was  but  a  part  o\  Souortx.  the  annals  of  which  province 
as  a  wh.»le  are  l»ut  iuiperftH?tly  recorded.  From  So- 
nora  history  we  may  get  a  jreneral  idea  of  progress  in 
PinK-ria.  and  on  Pimeria  annals  we  must  dejx^nd  for 
a  similar  i:<.noral  idea  of  events  in  Arizona,  to  which 
may  l»e  adtkd  only  a  few  scattered  items  of  local  hap- 
poniiiirs.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  nothing  like  a 
consecutive  record  can  l>e  presented;  nor  can  anything 
be  roast>nablv  t  xiHH^ted  from  future  research  bevond 
the  briuirinix  to  H^lit  of  new  items.  As  we  advance 
from  tlie  Jesuit  to  the  Franciscan  period,  and  from 
Spanish  to  Mexican  rule,  the  state  of  things,  from  a 
historic  point  of  view,  becomes  worse  rather  than  bet- 

(•72) 
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ter.  There  is  much  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
complete  original  records,  could  they  be  restored, 
would  affect  only  local,  personal,  and  chronologic 
minutiae,  and  would  hardly  modify  the  general  pur- 
port of  these  chapters. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  is  proper  to  note  that 
the  few  and  brief  presentments  of  early  Arizona  annals 
which  are  extant,  as  prefatory  matter  to  modern  works 
devoted  chiefly  to  later  history,  and  to  a  description 
of  the  country  and  its  resources,  are  not  only  meagre 
and  fragmentary  in  detail,  as  they  like  my  own  must 
necessarily  be,  but  full  of  errors,  and  almost  wholly 
misleading  in  their  general  scope;  though  it  should 
be  added  that  the  works  in  question  often  merit  high 
praise  for  their  accurate  treatment  of  the  later  topics 
that  come  more  properly  within  their  field.^  In  these 
works  the  tendency  is  to  regard  Padre  Kino's  wander- 
ings as  mission-founding  expeditions,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  no  missions  in  Arizona  till 
long  after  his  death.  From  the  Spanish  names  on 
early  maps — identical  with  or  corresponding  to  those 
of  Kino  and  Veneeas,  as  presented  in  the  preceding 
chapter — the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  up  to 
the  Gila  valley  Arizona  was  covered  with  prosperous 
Spanish  missions  and  settlements,  which  had  to  be 
abandoned  later  in  consequence  of  Apache  raids ;  jx^t 
in  truth,  as  the  reader  knows,  there  was  no  Spanish 
occupation  beyond  a  narrow  region  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley,  and  even  there  only  two  missions,  Bac  and 

^Snch  works  are  Silvester  Mowry'a  Arizona  and  SonorOj  N.  Y.,  1864,  3cl 
mL,  in  its  original  form  an  address  delivered  in  1859  l)efc>re  the  Anicr.  Gcos. 
anil  Stat.  Soc.;  Hiram  C.  Hmlge's  Arizona  as  It  w,  N.  Y.,  1877;  Riclmrd  J. 
Hinton's  Hawl-ftook  to  A rizona,  S.  F.,  1878;  the  J/ Intory  qf  Arizona  Territory^ 
pablished  by  Elliott  &  Co.,  S.  F.,  ISSi;  Samuel  W.  Cozzens'  The  ManHllotui 
Cmniry,  Boston,  etc  (1874);  Edwards  IU)berts*  With  the  Incader,  S.  F.,  1885; 
and  Patrick  Hamilton's  The  Resources  qf  A  rizona^  S.  F.,  3ded.,  1884.  Perhaj)3 
lome  injustice  is  done  by  naming  these  books  in  a  group,  since  they  d'm^T 
greatly  in  their  value  so  far  as  modem  Arizona  is  concerned;  but  these  dififcr- 
encea  to  some  extent  will  appear  in  later  chapters.  From  all  a  very  good 
iketeh  of  modem  condition  and  progress  may  be  formed.  In  their  treatment 
of  early  times  they  vary  also— -from  1>ad  to  very  bad.  They  contain  some 
aocnrate  statements  drawn  from  well-known  authorities  on  Niza's  and  Coro- 
nado*s  expeditions;  and  it  should  be  added  that  Hintou  reproduced  for  the 
fint  time  a  valoable  early  map. 
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Guevavi,  with  a  few  rancherias  de  visita,  under  resi- 
dent padres  from  1732,  or  possibly  1720,  and  protected 
in  their  precarious  existence  by  the  Tubac  presidio 
from  1752.  The  misleading  Spanish  saint  names  were 
simp]}'  those  appHed  by  Kino  and  his  associates  to  the 
rancherias  visited  on  their  exploring  tours,  whose  in- 
habitants, in  s<:)me  instances,  were  induced  to  make 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  missionaries  promised, 
but  who  never  came.  The  Arizona  missions  were 
never  more  than  two,  and  they  were  never  prosperous. 
So,  also,  tlie  rich  mines  and  prosperous  haciendas, 
with  which  the  country  is  pictured  as  having  been 
dotted,  are  purely  imaginary,  resting  only  on  vague 
traditions  of  the  Planchas  de  Plata  excitement,  and 
on  the  well-known  mineral  wealth  of  later  times.  The 
Jesuits  of  course — though  the  contrary  is  often  alleged 
— worked  no  mines,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  in 
Jesuit  times  there  were  any  mining  operations  in  Ari- 
zona beyond  an  occasional  prospecting  raid;  and  even 
later,  down  to  the  end  of  the  century,  such  operations 
were,  on  a  small  scale,  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
presidios;  and  the  same  remark  maybe  made  of  agri- 
cultuml  operations,  all  establishments  being  often 
abandoiiod,  and  oftencr  plundered  by  the  savages. 
And  finally,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  re<:jard  Tucson 
as  a  more  or  less  prosj)erous  town  from  a  very  early 
time.  Some  writers  even  date  its  foundation  in  the 
sixteentli  century;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  heard  of  even  as  an  Indian  rancheria  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eij^hteenth,  and  was  not  properly  a  Spanish 
settlement  till  the  presidio  was  moved  there  in  later 
years.  ^ 

*  *  For  extreme  instances,*  says  Rol)erts,  WiUi  tite  Inrnder,  116,  'Tucson  is 
an  ancient  city.  Antedating  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  it  was  visitcti  by 
Coroua<lo  in  1540,  liv'e<l  i:i  by  £urv>(>eaus  in  15G0,  and  had  its  tint  minion- 
aries  in  loSl.  But  long  1>efore  ir40  there  was  an  Inlian  village  existing  on 
tlie  site  of  the  present  city,  so  tluit  Tucsonians  can,  if  they  please,  claim  an 
age  for  their  town  as  ^reat  as  the  Santa  Feaus  claim  for  theirs.  But  for  all 
practical  purposes  l.'vio  is  a  sufficiently  early  date.*  And  Hodge,  Arkotta^ 
17-18:  *  Alwut  the  year  l.Vi3  a  permanent  settlement  was  ma*le  by  the  S|>an- 
iah  explorers  and  Jesuit  (!)  fathers  near  where  Tucson  now  ij.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  that  Santa  Fe  was  supposed  to  have  been  eet- 
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On  the  expakion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767,  all  mission 
property,  being  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Jesuits 
and  not  to  the  natives,  was  confiscated  by  the  Spanish 
government,  and  its  care  was  intrusted  temporarily 
to  royal  comisarios.  Respecting  the  definite  acts  of 
these  officials  in  Pimeria  Alta  we  have  no  informa- 
tion; but  respecting  the  whole  province,  the  viceroy 
wrote  in  1793:  "There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  either  wasted  or  embezzled  the  rich  temporalities 
of  all  or  most  of  the  missions,  and  that  these  funds 
being  lost,  decadence  or  ruin  could  not  be  prevented."' 
The  southern  Sonora  establishments  were  secularized, 
but  those  of  the  Pimerfas  were  put  in  charge  of  four- 
teen Franciscans  of  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro,  who  arrived  and  were  distributed  to  their 
destinations  in  June  1768.  Our  chief  authority  for 
the  ensuing  period  of  mission  history,  though  meagre 
in  respect  of  most  details,  is  the  standard  chronicle  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  college  and  the  operations  of  its 
friars.*  On  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  few 
following  years,  I  quote  from  another  volume  of  this 
series. 

"  The  missions  were  found  by  the  Franciscans  in  a 
sad  state.  Some  of  the  establishments  had  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Apaches,  and  were  again  plundered,  as 
at  Suamca  and  Bac,  during  the  first  year  of  Francis- 
can occupation.  In  some  cases  the  comisarios  had 
grossly  neglected  their  duties.  Everywhere  the  neo- 
phytes had  been  for  a  year  free  from  all  control,  and 
had  not  been  improved  by  their  freedom.  Not  only 
had  they  relapsed  to  a  great  extent  into  their  roving 
and  improvident  habits,  but  they  had  imbibed  new 
ideas  ot  independence,  fostered  largely  by  settlers  and 
soldiers.     They  regarded  themselves  as  entirely  free 

tied  in  1555 '  (really  about  1615),  '  Tucson  in  1560,  and  San  Au^stine,  Fla, 
in  1565,  thus  making  Sta  F^  the  first,  Tucson  the  second,  and  Sain  Augustine 
the  third  settled  town  within  the  present  domain  of  the  U.  S. ' 

^ReviUa  Oi^fedo,  Carta  de  1793,  p.  435. 

*  ArricwUa,  Cr&mca  Serdfica  y  ApoatdUca  del  CoUgio  de  Propaganda  Fide  de 
la  Sania  Cruz  de  Qver^taro.  Mexico,  1692,  pp.  31H  et  seq.  bee  also  Hiat. 
North  Mex,  States^  L,  chap,  xxiv.,  this  series. 
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from  all  control  by  the  missionaries,  whose  whole  duty 
in  these  later  times  was  to  attend  to  religious  matters. 
The  padres  might  not,  so  these  independent  aborigines 
thought,  give  orders,  but  must  prefer  requests  to 
native  officials;  if  they  required  work  done  for  them 
they  must  pay  for  it.  The  friars  at  first  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temporalities,  but  Galvez  in  1770  " — it 
was  really  in  June  1769 — "ordered  the  property 
returned  to  their  control,  and  the  slight  remnante 
were  thus  restored.  They  received  a  stipend  of  $300 
each  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  spent  it  on  their 
churches  and  neophytes.  They  worked  faithfully, 
though  often  discouraged,  and  presently  the  state  of 
affairs  became,  in  all  essential  respects,  similar  to  that 
in  Chihuahua,  the  padres  keeping  together  the  skele- 
ton communities,  instructing  the  children,  caring  for 
the  sick,  and  by  gifts  and  persuasion  exercising  slight 
and  varying  control  over  the  masses  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  Christians  only  in  name."  ^  All  this  applies 
to  Arizona  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Pimeria,  and  is  all 
that  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  Notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  and  the  martyrdom  of  some  of  their 
number,  the  Querotaranos  made  some  progress,  es- 
pecially in  the  building  of  churches;  and  they  even 
made  some  extensive  explorations  in  the  north  with  a 

*And  to  continue:  'Officers  intrusted  "with  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  onler  to  reconcile  the  Indians  to  the  change  and  prevent  disturlKinces,  ha<l 
taken  pains  to  make  them  regard  the  measure  as  a  release  from  bondage. 
This  had  much  to  do  with  the  independent  spirit  that  proved  so  troublesome 
to  tlie  new  missionaries.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tno  Franciscans  joined 
more  readily  than  was  warrante<l  by  justice  or  goo<l  taste  in  the  prevalent 
habit  of  decrying  the  Jesuits  and  their  system,  as  is  shown  in  tlie  correspoud« 
ence  cited,  where  it  is  often  implied  that  the  difficulties  encountere<I  were 
largely  due  to  the  o]>pression  and  neglect  of  missionaries  in  former  years. 
Naturally,  the  friars  were  disposed  to  magnify  their  troubles  and  throw  the 
blame  on  others;  but  the  only  charge  that  was  to  some  extent  well  founded 
Wcos  that  the  natives  had  not  been  taught  to  speak  Spanish;  the  systems  fol- 
lowed  by  the  two  orders  did  not  ditier  in  any  important  respect,  and  the 
Jesuits  were  by  no  means  responsible  for  the  evils  that  now  beset  the  mis- 
sions.' '  By  no  means  all  existmg  troubles,*  however,  'arose  from  the  natives* 
new-born  independence  of  missionary  control.  Each  establishment  had  a 
largo  number  of  native  officials  who  quarrelled  among  themselves;  and  the 
few  settlers  of  Spanish  or  mixed  blmxl  had  their  separate  iuecet  rtalen^  who 
were  not  slow  to  interfere  in  matters  that  did  not  concern  them.  There  was 
likewise  confusion  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  friars  were  forbidden  to 
exercise  control  over  any  but  Indians.' 
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view  to  extend  the  mission  field,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  In  1769  the  eight  missions  and  sixteen  visitas* 
of  Pimeria  Alta  had  2,018  neophytes  and  178  gente 
de  razon;  in  1772  the  two  missions  and  three  visitas 
of  Arizona  had  607  neophytes ;  but  all  other  statistics 
of  the  later  part  of  the  century  pertain  to  all  the 
Sonora  establishments  as  a  whole,  and  throw  no  light 
on  the  north.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  was 
a  marked  gain  before  1800;  and  Pimeria  Alta  is  also 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  less  unprosperous  than 
more  southern  districts.  It  should  be  noted  moreover 
that  from  1783  the  Sonora  missions  were  organized  as 
a  custodia  of  San  Cdrlos,  and  thus  removed  from  con- 
trol of  the  college.  The  change  seems  to  have  had  no 
important  bearing  on  our  present  subject;  at  any  rate, 
the  friars  were  not  pleased  with  it,  and  in  1791  the 
old  order  of  things  was  restored.  Besides  the  work 
of  Arricivita,  and  the  viceroy's  report  of  1793  already 
cited,  a  learling  authority  for  developments  of  the  period, 
is  a  report  of  the  Padre  Antonio  de  los  Reyes  in  1772.^ 
Military  annals,  so  far  as  our  special  territory  is  con- 
cerned, are  no  more  fully  recorded  than  those  of  the 
missions;  yet  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  general 
situation  of  affairs  is  clear.  The  coast  and  island 
tribes  of  Sonora  had  become  even  more  troublesome 
than  the  Apaches,  and  in  1767-71,  wliile  these  tribes 
were  being  reduced  to  submission,  campaigns  on  the 
northen  frontier  were  for  the  most  part  suspended, 
and  attention  was  confined  mainly,  without  notable 
success,  to  the  protection  of  the  presidios  and  missions. 
Then  aggressive  campaigns  were  resumed,  though  we 
have  no  particulars.  By  the  reglamento  of  1772-3, 
the  service  against  Apaches  was  rendered  more  effect- 
ive by  certain  reforms  in  military  discipline  and 
Indian    policy;    and   at   the    same    time    changes    in 

•Arricivita,  402,  has  it  8  visitas,  but  the  larger  number  woubl  seem  more 
likely  to  be  correct. 

'  RejfeMf  yoUcioJt  del  eslndo  actual  de  laa  rtunlonea,  in  Dor.  Hltt.  Mfx. ,  3d 
•er.,  pt  iv.,  p.  724-65.  Other  references  in  Hi<t.  N u-i'i  Mex.  Stiffj*.  The 
Tioeroy's  report  was  founded  largely  on  one  by  Bidbop  Keyed  iu  1784,  not 
eztanL 
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the  sites  of  the  four  frontier  presidios  at  Altar,  Tu- 
bao,  Terrenate,  and  Fronteras  were  ordered.®  These 
changes,  except  at  Altar,  were  made,  including  a 
transfer  of  Tubac  to  Tucson,  but  the  exact  dates  and 
other  details  are  not  known.®  In  1774,  or  a  little 
later,  Hugo  Oconor  came  as  inspector  to  see  that 
the  roglamento  had  been  properly  enforced;  Greneral 
Cnnx  from  1779  is  credited  with  having  effected 
useful  reforms  in  the  military  service;  before  1780  the 
jjarrison  at  each  presidio  was  increased  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  men;  and  in  1784  a  company  of  Opata 
allies  was  organized,  which  rendered  efficient  aid  to 
the  Spanish  soldiers. ^^  In  the  records  which  show 
these  facts  there  is  much  information  respecting  the 
Apaches  and  their  methods  of  warfare ;  and  all  records 
of  the  time  contain  a  general  complaint  of  never-end- 
ing depredations;  but  of  campaigns,  disasters,  and 
other  events  from  year  to  year,  practically  nothing  is 
known.  In  1786  General  Ugarte,  by  the  viceroy's 
oixlor,  introduced  all  along  the  frontier  line  of  the  Pro- 
viucias  Internas  some  radical  changes  in  Indian  policj'. 
Tlio  Apaches  were  to  be  forced  by  unceasing  cam- 
paiijns,  with  the  aid  of  friendly  Pinias  and  Opatas,  to 
make  treaties  of  peace,  never  before  permitted  wiUi 
that  nation;  and  so  long  as  they  observed  such  trca- 
lii^s,  though  closely  watched,  they  were  to  be  kindly 
tri»ato(l,  I'urnished  with  supplies,  encouraged  to  form 
si^ttlcmonts  near  the  presidios,  taught  to  drink  intoxi- 
c^ating  licjuors,  and  to  depend  as  much  as  possible  on 
Spanish  friendship  for  the  gratification  of  their  needs. 
Hitherto  war  had  been  the  business,  as  easier  than 

*Prfsi4llay^  I^vjlamento  6  In^tnircioncs. 

•A  report  of  Oeii.  Elias  iu  lol4  contains  most  that  we  know  of  tJicae 
changes.  Pitiart,  Doc.  lli<  Chih,,  MS.,  17-19.  The  idea  was  to  locate  tliO 
prcrtidios  in  a  line,  at  intervals  of  ahout  40  leagues.  Terrenate  was  to  be 
uioveil  to  one  of  the  valleys  of  S.  Pedro,  Nutrias,  Guachuca,  or  Terrenate, 
and  nearer  Fronteras.  It  was  moved  to  Sta  Cruz,  40  L  from  Tu«on,  thca  to 
Nutrias,  an<l  finally  to  the  al>andoned  mission  of  Sta  Maria  (Suamca).  Fron- 
teras was  moved,  as  ordereil,  to  the  valley  of  San  Bornartlino,  nearer  Janoa, 
but  was  later  restored  to  the  former  site,  35  L  from  Terrenate. 

^•Snnoni,  Jiemmen,  224;  Arch,  Of/.,  Prov.  St.  Pap.,  >!S.,  iv.  1-^,  12-14; 
Puehh  (te  Sommi^  Feb.  4,  18()8;  Pinart,  Doc.  Hvit.  Son,,  MS.,  i.  1-5;  Velasco, 
lioL  Son.,  152;  ZuiUtja,  Bdpida  Ojtada,  4, 
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hunting,  by  which  they  had  lived ;  now  they  were  to 
be  made  to  dread  war,  as  sure  to  cut  off  their  supplies. 
The  plan  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  successful ; 
at  least  for  twenty  years  or  more  there  are  but  slight 
indications  of  Apache  depredations.  They  were  still 
r^arded  as  hostile  and  treacherous  at  heart,  but  they 
were  gradually  forced  to  form  treaties,  which  in  many 
instances  it  was  made  their  interest  to  keep  for  years, 
many  of  them  settling  near  the  Spanish  establish- 
ments, and  being  supported  by  the  government  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000  to  $30,000  a  year.  Detached  bands 
sometimes  made  trouble,  as  did  gentile  and  renegade 
Pimas  and  Pdpagos,  requiring  constant  vigilance  and 
bloody  chastisement;  but  in  comparison  with  its  con- 
dition in  earlier  and  later  times,  the  country  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  century  and  first  of  the  next  was  at 
peace.  Then  it  was  that  the  Arizona  establishments 
had  their  nearest  approximation  to  prosperity,  that 
new  churches  were  built,  that  mines  were  worked  to 
some  extent,  and  haciendas.  Unfortunately,  we  may 
not  know  the  particulars.^^ 

San  Javier  del  Bac,  known  as  a  rancherfa  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  as  a  mission  since  1732  or 
1720,  was,  in  June  1768,  committed  to  the  care  of  Padre 
Francisco  Garc^s,  who  wa.^  its  minister  for  eight  or 
ten  year.i,  but  whose  successors  are  not  named  in  any 
record  that  I  have  seen.^^     The  neophytes  were  scat- 

"Oofto,  Imtrueekmes  d  Uijarte,  1786;  Escudero,  Not,  Son,,  69-70;  Soc, 
Mas,  Geoj.f  BoL,  v.  312-13;  xi.  SO;  Reviila  Gitjedo,  CariSj  4i>6;  Veiisco,  KoL 
Sou,  2i<>-l;  MofUeros,  EUposicion  de  Son.,  21,  26;  Arriciuita,  Cron.  Sera/., 
457,  4S5-8,  524-9;  IlwUracion  Mex,,  iv.  418;  Oaceta  de  Mex.,  i.  85. 

"P.  Jos^  del  Rio  is  named  by  Arricivita,  417-18,  as  a  compaflcro  of  Garces, 
WQt  to  Mex.  on  a  mission  in  1770-1 »  and  he  may  have  served  at  Bac,  though 
h'lM  mission  in  1708-9  was  Ta1)utaina.  Fr.  Pedro  Arriqutl)ar  was  T)robal)ly 
tli0  ministwr  in  1819,  as  he  appears  on  the  Tubac  register  as  chaplain  of  Tucson. 
A  writer  in  the  Tueaon^  Dob  Mepubiieas,  of  Sept.  16,  1877,  who  has  apparently 
examined  some  of  the  mission  registers,  names  the  following  padres  as  having  * 
■erred  in  Arizona  between  1768  and  18*28:  Francisco  Garces,  Juan  Diaz,  Jose 
M.itfais  Moreno,  Juan  Antonio  Barreneche,  *Bartolome  Jimenez,  *Gaspar  de 
Clemente,  Vuan  Carzoll,  *Clemente  Moreno,  •Clemente  Rijarch,  Pedro  Arri- 
qnibar,  *Jnan  B.  Nclderrain,  Joaquin  Antonio  Velar  le,  Baltasar  Carrillo, 
]Narci3o  Gutierrez,  Mariano  Bordoy,  Kanion  Lopez,  Ramon  Liberoi,  Juan 
^lalJonado,  and  Rafael  Diaz,  who  was  in  charge  of  S.  A^ustin  del  Pueblito 
de  Tncson  in  1826.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  list  docs  not  include  P.  Gil  de 
.ve,  the  original  minister  of  GuevavL    The  2i,  3d,  and  4Jk  on  the  list 
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tered  and  had  forgotten  their  doctrina,  so  it  is  said, 
but  they  consented  to  return  if  not  compelled  to  work. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  mission  was  destroyed 
by  AjKiches,  who  killed  the  native  governor  and  cap- 
tured two  soldiers,  the  padre  and  most  of  the  neo- 
phyti^s  beinj:^  absent  at  the  time.  In  several  subsequent 
raids  the  mission  live-stock  disappeared,  but  after  1772 
lost  ground  was  more  than  rej^ained,  though  Padre 
Garoes,  as  we  shall  see,  was  for  a  large  part  of  the 
time  onjxagoil  in  northern  explorationa^  The  official 
repi>rt  of  1772  shows  a  population  of  270  on  the  regis- 
ters, and  describes  the  church  as  moderately  capacious, 
but  |HH>rly  supplied  with  furniture  and  vestments. 
All  the  chuR^hes  of  Pimeria  Alta  at  this  period  are 
described  as  of  adobes,  covered  with  wood,  grass,  and 
earth."  Arricivita,  writing  in  1791,  mentions  on  one 
p:vj:o  that  the  Franciscans  have  built  here  adobe  houses 
tor  the  natives  and  walls  for  defence  against  the  Apa- 
ches; but  though  specitying  somewhat  minutely  the 
variiuis  ohurchos  that  had  been  built  or  repaired,  he 
siivs  nothiuix  of  such  work  at  Bac.  In  a  similar  state* 
mont  on  another  l\^^xe,  lnnvever,  he  includes  Bac,  as 
well  as  Tucson,  anuvajr  the  places  where  churches  of 
briok  had  boon  built.'  Yet  I  think  the  chronicler 
Wi>ukl  not  liave  ilisniissod  with  so  slii^fht  a  notice  the 
nia^jfuifivvnt  structure  still  stamling  at  San  Javier, 
which  has  elicitod  many  a  description  from  modern 
visitors.  The  church  is  s;iid  to  bear  the  date  of  1797, 
which  i;  presumably  that  o{  its  completion. ^*     The 

wciv  tao  i»a»lrt'#  killed  at  the  Colorado  mi»»ions  in  Cal.,  never  serving  in  the 
Arizima  o^raMi^thineuts,  where  it  is  pn^Kvhle  that  their  names  and  others  of 
t'.e  h.t  apjvir  only  as  vi*;:ors,  T.ie  t»  marke^l  with  a  *  I  have  not  foiind 
t*l>ew!u're;  bu:  t!ie  ivst  apjv.ir  on  ivK>ks  of  the  Pimeria  Alta  missions,  south 
o:  Ari.t»!i-i.  Oily  GAree*.  Arr:iui\»r,  lJ:itierrez,  Lilwrdi,  and  Fr.  Juan  K 
K.-:olr;^- — ".he  U::er  not  n.i::u  I  in  the  P.w  Ktpu^lictut — have  I  found  in  Ari- 
ro  ;a  i>rojH  r;  hut  I  h:ive  not  ^cva  the  original  registers,  except  a  fragment  at 

'^ .  [  rri.'irU  \  poAsiiii. 

'•  AVv^s  A'.v.'.-iii,  7r*4-<>,  Aura.  I\*rh.\,  MS.,  found  74  Pima  families  at 
Rio,  in  1774. 

^'.lrr.W.-i.'i,  44S,  4>S-iV     'Tv^Lv*  de  Ulrillo  y  W\-e^las, * 

**  L  w  /*v*  Kry^  'i'-  ••<.  So;>t,  lo.  1S77,  a*  alrvta^ly  cited.  Tlie  author  men- 
tiivxs  traditt.v.ks  th.it  i:  wa«  W.vAi  o:i  the  s::e  of  th^^  oil  Jesuit  church,  that 
iti  caostractivm  occupied  14  yeuuns  aad  that  two  brother j  Gooaa  wore  th« 
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building,  or  rebuilding,  was  probably  begun  soon  after 
the  date  of  the  reports  on  which  Arricivita  based  his 
work,  and  completed  in  the  final  decade  of  the  century, 
during  the  epoch  of  comparative  peace  and  prosperity 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Neither  church  nor  mission 
has  any  later  recorded  history.'  The  establishment 
seems  to  have  had  no  minister,  and  to  have  been 
practically  abandoned  from  about  1828,  though  the 
I^dpago  ex-neophytes  are  said  to  have  cared  for  the 
building  to  some  extent  in  later  years." 

Tucson,  as  we  have  seen,  is  first  mentioned  in  1763 
as  a  rancheria  visita  of  Bac,  which  had  been  for  the 
most  part  abandoned.  In  the  last  years  of  Jesuit  con- 
trol, however,  it  had  331  Indians,  more  or  less,  under 
control  of  the  missionaries.  Reyes,  in  his  report  of 
1772,  describes  San  Jos^  de  Tucson  as  a  visita  of  Bac, 
without  church  or  padre's  house,  on  a  fertile  site  where 
a  large  number  of  gentile  and  Christian  Indians — not 
registered,  but  estimated  at  over  200  families — had 
congregated.  Many  of  these  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
sequently scattered;  at  least  Anza  found  only  eighty 
families  of  Pimas  in  1774.  Says  Arricivita,  the 
Apaches  "have  always  sought  to  destroy  a  small  ran- 
cheria at  Tugrson,  it  being  the  point  of  entry  for  their 
irruptions;  but  by  the  efforts  of  Padre  Garcds,  there 
was  built  a  pueblo,  with  a  church,  house  for  the  padre, 
and  a  wall  for  defence ;  and  it  is  to-day  a  presidio  of 
Spaniards."  As  we  have  seen,  the  presidio  was  trans- 
ferred from  Tubac,  in  accordance  with  the  reglamento 
and  instructions  of  1772.     The  clian^je  was  made  in  or 

liuililera.  He  thioks  it  was  built  during  the  ministry  of  PP.  Carrillo  and 
Gutierrez.  It  would  serve  no  gtXKl  purpose  to  refer  to  the  many  de  'Ci  iptiuna 
extant,  each  with  a  few  words  of  most  inaccurate  liistory.  Many  writers  re- 
nrd  the  church  as  having  1>cen  built  by  the  Jesuits;  and  one  tells  us  it  was 
bailt  by  the  Spanish  govt,  under  Jesuit  direction,  at  a  cost  of  ^3.S,.'K)0!  An 
original  report  of  1812  shows  the  friendly  Pdpagos  to  have  been  living  at  Bac 
in  consi<lck*able  numbers. 

"  Brackett,  in  WejUern  M&ntfily^  18G9,  p.  170,  says  the  property  was  sec- 
nlarizdd  in  1824;  but  there  are  no  deHnite  records  ou  tlie  subject.  In  likijo 
ind  Vnldtn,  Afemoria  EtUtid.  {Piiuirt,  Dor.  /Ji^t.,  MS.,  i.  107),  Bac  is  named 
u  a  pueblo  belonging  to  the  presidio  of  Tucson.  In  IS.'U,  Bac  is  also  named 
ai  a  pneblo,  in  a  decree  forming  a  partido  to  which  it  belonged.  Pinartf  Col. 
Ike,  print,  no.  902. 
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before  1777,  and  probably  by  order  of  Inspector  Hugo 
Oconor,  given  during  his  visit  of  about  1775,  so  that 
the  date  of  the  founding  of  Tucson  as  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement may  be  set  down  as  probably  1776.  The  In- 
dians were  quartered  in  a  little  pueblo  adjoining  the 
Eresidio,  called  from  this  time  San  Agustin  del  pue- 
lito  de  Tucson,  the  presidio  also  being  sometimes 
called  San  Agustin.^*  Annals  of  this  place  are  a 
blank  for  many  years,  and  practically  so  down  to 
1846,  since  we  know  only  by  occasional  mention  that 
the  presidio  maintained  its  existence;  that  the  garri- 
son numbered,  in  officers  and  men,  about  106  men, 
though  the  ranks  were  often  not  full ;  and  that  there 
was  frequent  complaint  of  inadequate  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  supplies.  We  have  no  statistics,  but 
the  population  of  Tucson  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
in  the  last  years  of  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter, 
may  have  been  about  2,000,  including  the  families  of 
the  soldiers.*^ 

Tubac  is  a  name  that  first  appears  in  1752,  when  a 
presidio  was  established  there.  In  1764-7,  and  for 
some  years  later,  it  was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Juan  B.  Anza,  and  liad  a  population  of  nearly  500. 
Under  orders  following  the  reglaniento  of  1772,  the 

^^Arriciritfi,  448,  449.  On  the  lattor  page  he  says  the  Tucson  church, 
like  that  of  l^e,  was  of  hrick  and  '  de  iHivtftlas.'  This  writer  proves  that  the 
presidio  change  was  before  ITiH;  but  that  it  was  before  17i7  is  shown  by 
a  petition,  dated  S.  Agustin  de  Tuson,  Nov.  24,  1777,  written  in  the  interest 
of  Tubac,  and  asking  for  a  restoration  of  the  fort  to  the  south.  T.-anslatiua 
in  the  Yuma  SfnfhieL  April  13,  1878.  The  change  hail  not  yet  lx*en  made 
in  Oct.  177r>,  when  Tuison,  or  Tuguison,  is  named  as  a  pueblo  by  Anza. 
Dinrin,  MS.,  9,  and  Font,  Jounmi,  6. 

'''Some  nio<]er:i  writers  say  tliat  S.  Agustin  was  foimded  in  1769;  but  the 
rancheriii,  before  1772,  was  called  S.  Jose. 

^^'F.  Pedro  Arriquibar,  chaplain  in  1819.  T'mW,  Lih.  J/«».,  MS.  Cost  of 
the  garrison  of  4  otiicers  and  101  men  in  1824,  829,744.  Pinart^  Dtx:.  Hhtl, 
Sou. J  MS.,  i.  30.  Six  officers  and  94  men  in  1828  cost  $27,854.  Alcaldae 
de  policfa.  Fine  climate,  but  cold  wint<.*ra.  BU-Jitjo  and  VnliUn,  Mern.  E^uL 
In  1838  the  comandante  was  Jose  M.  Martinez.  Ho  had  so  few  men  and 
horses  that  ho  had  to  hire  Apaclies  to  go  and  look  after  a  party  of  Americans 
25  1.  away.  HeHUiunvior  Federal  (Arizpc),  Jan.  10.  1838.  In  1^42-3  Antonio 
Comadnran  was  comandante.  The  coup.  h<'i<l  89  men,  or  11  less  than  re* 
quired  by  the  rcglamento  of  1820.  Ho  writes  complaining  letters.  PiHort, 
CoL  Dor.,  MS.,  no.  4(K  1.  VdaMco,  S*^.  Son.,  113-14,  tells  us  that  Tucson 
had  but  60  cavalry,  and  tlie  district  had  l>eco:ne  so  dan^urous  that  the  popn- 
lation  was  reduced  to  les:i  than  1,000  men. 
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presidio  was  transferred,  in  1776-7,  to  a  site  farther 
north,  at  Tucson.  This  left  the  few  settlers  of  the 
region  more  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Apaches,  and  they  wished  to  quit  the  country,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so  by  orders  from  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  enforced  oy  severe  penalties.  They 
sent  in,  however,  many  petitions  for  a  restoration  of 
the  presidio,  or  for  an  increase  of  troops  ;^^  and  at  a 
date  not  exactly  recorded,  but  before  1784,  a  company 
of  Pima  allies  was  organized  and  stationed  here.  Sub- 
sequently Spanish  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  added 
to  the  garrison;  and  the  law  of  1826  provided  for  a 
presidial  company  at  Tubac  as  well  as  Tucson,  though 
in  later  years  the  company  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
infantry.  The  post  has  no  other  annals  than  an  occa- 
sional mention  of  its  existence  and  force.  In  1828  a 
silver  mine  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  worked  for 
several  years.  In  1834  all  the  Arizona  establishments 
were  organized  as  a  partido  with  Tubac,  or  San  Igna- 
cio,  as  Cabecera.  In  1842-3  a  rancherla  of  friendly 
Apaches  lived  here.  Spiritual  interests  were  attended 
to  by  the  padre  of  the  adjoining  mission.^ 

^  The  document  of  1777  already  cited.  Yuma  Sentinel  contains  the  follow- 
ing: '  Daily  experiencing  more  violence  from  the  enemy  because  he  is  aware 
of  the  few  troops  that  we  possess,  we  have  desired  to  break  np  our  homes  and 
sell  dxr  effects. . .  .And  now,  fiuially,  the  last  month  the  Apaches  finished  with 
the  entire  herd  of  horses  and  cattle  which  we  guarded;  and  at  the  same  time 
with  boldness  destroyed  the  fields  and  carried  away  as  much  corn  as  they  were 
able.  Since  the  fort  was  removed  to  Tucson  these  towns  and  missions  have 
experienced  some  casualties;  so  much  so  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  bum 
the  town  of  Calabazas — a  calamity  it  never  before  experienced.  Also,  but 
few  days  ago  the  cavalcade,  which  the  Apaches  brought  from  the  west,  was 
grazing  for  three  days  in  the  vicinity,  falling  every  day  upon  tlio  fields  to  loati 
with  com,  and  to  run  away  with  those  whom  they  found  there;  and  lastly, 
they  not  leaving  the  neighborhood,  we  momentarily  expect  that  tliey  may 
senre  as  and  our  families  as  they  have  served  our  property.'  The  document 
gives  some  description  of  the  Tubac  region,  where  over  (530  fan^jg  is  of  wlieat 
and  maize  were  produced  each  year,  not  one  third  of  the  land  being  occupied. 

"For  1814-241  have  some  fragments  of  the  Tafnic  Lib.  Mi<.,  MS.^  The 
place  is  denominated  both  presidio  and  *puel)lo  y  inidion.'  Capt.  Nicolas 
Herrera  is  named  in  1819;  Alf.  Juan  B.  Romero  in  1821;  and  Lieut.  Ignacio 
Elias  Gonzalez  as  comandantc  in  1821.  This  same  year  the  books  were  in- 
■pected  by  the  bishop.  The  law  of  March  21,  1826,  providing  for  two  pre- 
sidios, is  mentioned  in  /?/«f/;oand  ViildtJi,  Afem.  E^t  vL,  2(5.  In  1828  the  Pima 
comp.,  called  *de  Buenavista,'  had  3  officers  and  81  men,  cost  $13,373;  silver 
mine  worked.  PinaH,  Doc.  Hut.  Son.,  MS.,  i.  37,  00-4.  109.  July  1.  1834, 
order  of  Son.  congress,  organizing  the  parti<lo  of  S.  Ignacio.  A/.,  Col.  Doc., 
print,  no.  302.     Nov.  1,   1842,  the  company,  apparently  regulars  and.  not 
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Guevavi,  in  Jesuit  times  called  San  Miguel  and 
also  for  a  time  San  Rafael,  but  by  the  Franciscans 
termed  Santos  Angeles,  was  a  mission  which,  like 
Bac,  dated  back  to  1732,  or  perhaps  1720,  and  in 
1764-7  had  111  neophytes,  or  with  its  three  visitas, 
517.  Padre  Juan  Cris6stomo  Gil  de  Bernave  was 
its  minister  for  several  years  from  1768.  He  became 
president  of  the  missions,  and  in  1773  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  of  his  new  mission  of  Carrizal,  Sonora. 


Mlssions  of  Arizona,  1768-1846. 

Pimas,  had  33  men,  rank  an«l  file,  under  Lieut.  Iloque  Ibarra  of  Pitic  since 
1840,  when  Lieut.  Salvador  Mtiraga  h:id  been  retired.  There  was  a  cMpitan 
do  indios,  Joae  Kosario.  About  half  tlie  garrison  were  al>scnt  at  C'ucurpe 
and  Rjiyon.  One  soldier  w;is  a  prisoner  of  the  Apaches.  A  rancheria  of 
Apaches,  1()9  souls  under  Francisco  C'oyotero,  as  chief,  live«l  near  t  le  prosiilio. 
/'/.,  MS.,  no.  2.  In  1843  tlie  force  remained  its  before.  A/.,  passim.  In  Dec. 
1844,  Jose  Kosario,  tlio  captain  of  Indians,  joined  the  pronunciamiento  of  the 
garrison  at  Ures  in  favor  of  Paredes.  /(/.,  Doc.  HiU.  Son.,  MS.,  iii.  223-4. 
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In  1772  Guevavi  had  86  Indians,  and  with  its  visitas, 
337.  The  church  was  a  poor  affair,  and  the  establish- 
ment was  often  raided  by  Apaches.  Before  1784  it 
was  abandoned,  and  Tumacdcori  became  head  of  the 
mission.  The  visita  of  San  Ignacio  Sonoita,  or  Sono- 
itae,  seems  also  to  have  been  deserted  before  1784.'® 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  still  retained,  but  that  of 
Guevavi  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  modern  maps. 
Tumacdcori,  or  San  Jose,  a  visita  of  Guevavi  from 
Jesuit  times,  with  199  Indians  in  1764-7,  and  39  in 
1772,  was  almost  in  ruins  in  the  latter  year,  having 
been  attacked  in  1769  by  the  Apaches  at  midday. 
But  before  1791  a  new  roof  had  been  put  on  the 
church,  and  from  1784,  or  earlier,  San  Josd  had  be- 
come a  mission  instead  of  a  visita.  Adobe  houses  for 
the  neophytes  and  a  wall  for  their  protection  were 
also  built  After  Padre  Gil  de  Bernave,  I  have  no 
records  of  missionaries  in  chaise  of  this  mission  and 
the  adjoining  presidio  in  early  times ;  but  Fray  Nar- 
ciso  Gutierrez  was  the  minister  in  1814-20,  Juan  B. 
Estelric  in  1821-2,  and  Ramon  Liber6s  in  1822-4."* 
The  ruins  of  Tumacdcori  are  still  to  be  seen  near 
Tubac,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  San  Cayetano 
de  Calabazas,  the  only  pueblo  de  visita  that  seems 
to  have  survived  1784,  had  64  neophytes  in  1772,  but 
no  church  or  house  for  the  padre,  though  these  were 
supplied  before  1791.  In  1828  Calabazas  is  men- 
tioned as  a  rancho  near  which  some  poor  people 
worked  a  gold  mine.^  Aribac,  or  Arivaca,  in  the 
west,  appears  on  a  doubtful  map  of  1733  as  a  pueblo. 
Anza,  in   1774,  says  it  had  been  deserted  since  the 

^ArririvUa,  618-22;  Rqfes,  Noiicias,  757;  Revilla  Oigedo^  Carta, 
*•  Tvfiac^  Lib,  Jlis.,  MS.  In  1822  a  new  church  was  in  prcwess  of  constnic- 
tka  or  extension,  hut  work  was  for  a  time  suspended  on  account  of  troul^le 
about  the  pay  for  4,000  cattle  that  P.  Estelric  had  sold  to  ohtain  funds. 
Pmart,  Iktc.  IlUt.  Son,,  MS.,  i.  3^-1.  In  1844,  bv  a  pailre  who  admits  he 
knows  very  little  alnrnt  it,  Tumacicori  is  described  as  having  an  elok^ant 
church  ami  being  a  visita  of  Bac  !  /r/.,  iii.  182.  In  the  Arizona  Hint.  (Elliott 
k.  Co.),  52,  the  first  church  is  descrilKJ  1  as  having  been  built  by  tlie  Jesuits  in 
1752,  and  destrf>ye(l  by  Apaches  in  1820.  Ihe  ruins  are  described  here  and 
in  the  S.  F.  Bulletin,  March  19,  1879. 

*^>c*/oand  VaUliM,  Mem.  Etft/vl.,  MS.,  60^. 
Hist.  Ariz,  and  K.  Mex.    25 
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Pima  revolt  of  1751 ,  though  mines  were  worked  until 
1767.  In  1777  it  is  noted  as  a  place  rich  in  mines, 
and  one  Ortiz  is  said  to  have  applied  about  this  time 
for  a  grant  of  the  rancho.  ZtUkiga,  in  1835,  mentions 
it  as  a  '  rancho  despoblado/  *  It  may  also  be  noted 
here  that  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  present  century,  if 
not  before,  the  old  Terrenate  presioio  was  located  at 
or  near  the  abandoned  mission  of  Suamca,  just  south 
of  the  Ariasona  line,  and  was  known  as  Santa  Cruz. 

The  coming  of  a  new  order  of  missionaries  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Jesuits,  the  natural  desire  of  the  friars 
to  do  something  more  than  simply  fill  the  places  of 
their  predecessors,  their  success  on  the  coast  m  effect- 
ing the  spiritual  conquest  of  Alta  California,  and 
above  all  the  inde&tigable  zeal  of  Father  Francisoa 
Carets,  the  Elino  of  the  Franciscans,  caused  renewed 
interest  to  be  felt  in  the  northern  interior,  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Gila  tribes,  and  of  the  apostate  Moquia. 
The  result  was  a  series  of  somewhat  extensive  exploiu- 
tions  which  must  be  recorded  here,  but  with  compaim- 
tive  brevity,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  bat 
reexplorations,  and  because,  in  certain  phases,  they  are 
presented  elsewhere  in  this  series  of  works. 

As  early  as  August  1768,  Padre  Garci^s,  moved  by 
favorable  reports  from  visiting  natives  at  Bac,  set  out 
with  one  Indian  of  his  mission  and  four  Fdpagos  from 
abroad  and  crossed  the  country  west  and  north-west  to 
the  Gila,  visiting  many  rancherlas,  and  explaining  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith  and  the  grand  achievements  of 
the  Spanish  king.  The  natives  behaved  much  as  in 
Kino's  time,  eager  to  be  converted,  to  have  padres, 
and  to  have  their  children  baptized.  The  friar  could 
do  nothing  but  promise  great  things  for  the  future, 
and  on  his  return  a  severe  illness  interfered,  for  a  time, 
with  his  plans.  In  1770,  however,  a  year  in  which 
the  measles  raged  among  the  northern  tribes,  he  was 

''Map  in  Sonora  Maieriaks,  MS.;  Anxa,  DtKuh.  delTtJ^  M&;  Fwiia 
^mtU  April  13,  1878,  Oct.  18,  1870;  Zt»%a,  R&pOa  Cjeada,  S3. 
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a^nt  for  by  some  of  the  suflTerers,  set  out  "  equipped 

only  with  charity  and  apostolic  zeal,"  and  again  reached 

the  Gila,  where  he  was  as  warmly  welcomed  as  before, 

nd  from  this  time  the  project  of  founding  missions  in 

Jiis  region  took  firm  possession  of  his  mind.*^ 

The  project  was  approved  in  Mexico,  both  by  Fran- 
iscan  and  secular  authorities;  five  additional  friars 
"^^ere  sent  to  Sonora  to  be  in  readiness;  and  the  early 
ounding  of  the  missions  was  regarded  as  a  certainty, 
hough  a  change  of  viceroys  and  of  presidents  caused 
^ome  annoying  delays.  Meanwhile,  Garcds  deemed 
^  ii  necessary  to  make  additional  explorations  for  mis- 
sion sites  as  well  as  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  slight 
^iJelay,  thus  preventing  dissatisfaction ;  and  accordinoly 
iiie  started  August  8, 1771,  on  a  new  tour,  accompanied 
^:3nly  by  a  single  Pdpago,  with  a  horse  to  carry  the 
pparatus  for  saying  mass.  He  reached  the  Gila  on 
he  22d  by  way  of  Papagueria,  and  for  about  two 
xnonths  he  wandered  in  various  directions  over  the 
egion  of  the  lower  Colorado,  possibly  crossing  that 
iver  to  the  California  side.     Though  Arricivita  gives 


somewhat  minute  narrative  with  extracts  from  the 
explorer's  diary,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  trace  his 
'X'oute,  though  I  attempt  a  rdsume  in  the  appended 
note." 

^'  ArrkivUa^  Crdn,  Sera/.,  403—4,  41G-17.     There  is  nothing  to  indicate  his 

*x»ct  route  or  even  the  region  where  he  struck  the  Gihu     A  diary  of  tie  l;.l 

^p  was  written  but  is  not  publishetL     In  the  1st  he  say  he  went  west^  nortii, 

*nd  sooth-west  tbrongh  the  country  of  the  Papa«^o3.     Of  tlio  2d,  more  cletails 

*«  given.     He  left  Sic  Oct.  18th,  through  a  new  valley  past  the  ranclierias 

ftfCaitoat,  Oapars,  and  Tubasa;  19th,  west,  seeing rancheria of  Ar^ui tun;  20tii, 

fetched  the  ranch,  of  Pitac  on  the  Gila;  21st,  to  the  place  where  he  had  1>een 

in  17(>8,  where  he  had  to  baptize  22  persons,  the  Indians  almost  det^iining 

bim  by  force.     But  he  went  down  the  river,  saw  many  ranch.,  especially  o:io 

Very  large  one  called  Napent  on  tlie  other  l>ank;  thence  past  Snt^ir|ui.soii  he 

Vent  to  a  Salina  and  N.  w.  to  tlie  country  of  the  Opas  on  the  23(L     The  Oi>.is 

cnuld  speak  Pima,  had  never  seen  padres,  and  desired  to  kaow  if  he  w;is  mm 

w  woman  *y  otras  impertinencias  igu.iles  d  su  rudeza.*    At  one  ramh.  tliey 

had  seen  white  traders  from  Moqui.     Here  he  turnttl  south;  on  the  i:  nh  saw 

nx  Ind.  from  the  Colonulo;  turned  east  and  in  three  days  across  the  desert 

mched  the  Pipago  rancherfas. 

^Arrimita,  418-26.  Aug.  8,  1771,  west  past  several  rancherias,  imhid- 
ing  Ati,  to  Cabac  on  the  15th,  and  perhaps  Sonoi  (.Sonoita?)  on  the  IGth. 
Tbence  his  course  was  by  the  sierra,  or  volcano,  of  Sta  Clan  and  hrtxid  smul 
plaini  to  the  Oila  at  an  unoccupied  well-wooded  spot,  whore  he  arrived  on 
the  22d.     Soon  was  seen  a  branch  river  conjectured  to  be  the  Kio  Azul. 
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In  this  tour  the  padre  was  always  well  treated, 
though  he  had  much  difficulty  in  oDtaining  ^ides, 
each  tribe  being  anxious  that  he  should  not  nsk  his 
life  in  the  territory  of  their  foes.  But  the  prospects 
for  an  early  founding  of  the  missions,  deem^  so 
encouraging  just  before,  had  now  mysteriously  disap- 
pearedy  and  no  further  movement  was  made  for  three 
years.     In   1774,   however.  Captain  Juan  B.  Anza 

IndiaiiB  came  from  across  the  Gila,  some  of  them  called  Koragoat.  SSd, 
amonff  many  others  came  the  gov.  of  the  Pimas  fnnn  below  and  ▼cdun* 
teered  as  a  suide;  Uut  all  refuad  to  guide  him  to  the  Colorado  and  made 
every  possilNe  effort  to  prevent  his  going  in  that  directioD.  At  last  he  started 
apparentlv  from  Pima  ranoherfas,  went  2  dairs  8.  w.,  but  bad  to  retam.  On 
Sapt.  8th  he  started  again,  was  soon  deserted  by  his  gnide%  bat  kept  on  alone. 
At  one  rancherla  he  foond  honaes  burned  and  man^  woonded  m  a  recent 
attack  of  the  Qaiqnimas.  His  coarse  was  down  the  Gila  to  near  the  CSoIoiado 
junction,  thence  turning  south  on  Sept.  14th.  This  day  and  the  next  1m 
wandered  s.,  B.,  K.,  and  w.  among  marshes,  pooly  ]agnna%  and  talans  to 
the  bank  of  a  river  which  seemed  laiver  than  the  Gila»  but  mailer  than  tha 
Colorado.  (Of  course  it  was  one  of  the  twa)  16th,  started  8.  to  reach 
the  mouth  and  see  the  Quiquimas,  but  turned  back  with  some  Ind.  ha  met 
to  Yuma  rancherlas,  where  he  was  well  treated,  but  the  best  he  oould  do  waa 
to  persuade  an  old  Ind.  to  go  wiUi  him  to  the  '  junoticii  of  the  rivers;'  bat 
this  old  man  soon  left  him,  and  the  padre  going  on  alone  booame  involved  in 
.  such  a  network  of  mud-holes  that  he  returned  to  the  Yoma  town.  '  Seeing 
himself  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river  (?),  it  seemed  hard  to  letum  withoal 
seeing  all  he  could;'  so  he  went  with  some  Ind.  from  the  w.  en  the  20th.  and 
on  the  21st»  still  w.,  past  well-peopled  ranches  toa  laguna  many  leagnes  long, 
which  be  crossed  on  a  balsa,  anu  came  soon  to  another  very  large  body  of 
water  which  seemed  to  bo  the  Colorado,  whence  he  turned  back  to  the  ran- 
chcrias.  22(1,  followed  the  '  current  of  that  large  laguna '  past  rancherias  where 
there  waa  some  kuowle<I^e  of  Christianity,  to  some  poor  rauchos.  He  declined 
to  cross  (recross  ?)  the  lamina  as  the  Ind.  wished;  and  the  Ind.  refused  to 
accompauy  him  west,  but  lie  went  on  alone  on  the  23d  to  the  N.  w.,  and  24th, 
N.  E.  and  E.  25th,  to  west  past  a  large  pueblo  and  to  the  sierra,  without 
finding  the  Colorado,  and  back  to  the  pueblo,  when  he  heard  much  of  the 
padres  in  S.  Diego  and  N.  Mexico.  28tl^  N.  w.  all  day  and  night  to  where  ha 
could  see  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  what  seemed  the  pass  or  opening  where  the 
Colorado  entered  the  sea.  From  this  point  he  seems  to  have  desired  to  ta!:a 
an  eastern  course  (homeward  ?);  but  tne  Pimas  sent  messengers,  nrsing  his 
return  to  their  rancherias,  else  he  would  be  lost  and  they  would  be  ulamed 
by  the  Spaniards.  So  on  Oct.  3d  he  set  out  with  the  Ind.  south  (?)»  and 
presently  north,  and  tlien  eastwardly  in  ouest  of  the  Gila;  thence  up  tha 
river  to  the  place  where  the  Yumas  had  fought  with  Oocomaricopas,  Opa% 
and  Gilcfios,  arriving  on  the  10th.  On  the  Ilth  and  12th  mourning  cere- 
monies of  the  Yumas.  12th,  the  Yumas  offered  to  guide  the  padre  to  tiia 
Ind.  of  Cujant  or  to  Zdfiiga  in  four  days.  He  chose  the  fonner  in  order  to 
go  direct  to  Souoitac;  and  so  turned  back  and  recrossed  (?)  the  Gila  on  tha 
13th;  and  on  the  15th  started  by  the  '  customary  route '  for  Caboroa»  wh«ra 
he  arrived  ou  the  27th. 

I  am  aware  that  itns  resume  is  very  unsatisfaotory,  but  space  does  not 

garmit  the  rcpro<luction  of  the  full  narrative,  which  is  even  more  confosing. 
a  p.  450,  454,  439,  Arricivita  states  that  on  this  trip  Garc^  had  crossed  tha 
Colorado  and  visited  the  rancherias  farther  west;  m>m  the  narrative  I  am 
anable  to  determine  whether  such  was  the  fact  or  not. 
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obtained  permission  to  explore  a  route  by  land  to 
California,  being  influenced  largely,  as  the  Franciscan 
chronicler  states,  by  the  arguments  and  diaries  of 
Garc^s,  who,  still  bent  on  carrying  into  execution  his 
mission  project,  was  glad  to  serve  as  guide  or  chaplain 
for  the  new  expedition,  being  also  accompanied  by 
Padre  Juan  Diaz.  Anza's  party  of  thirty-four  men 
left  Tubac  on  January  8th,  and  marched  by  way  of 
Caborca  and  Sonoita  to  the  junction  of  the  Gila  and 
Colorado,  fording  the  latter  river  the  9th  of  February. 
Returning  from  California,  this  party  went  up  the 
Gila,  and  by  way  of  Tucson  and  Bac  to  Tubac  in 
May.®  The  Yumas  at  the  junction,  under  the  chief 
Captain  Palma,  whose  residence  was  on  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  gave  the  Span- 
iards a  most  friendly  reception ;  and  thus,  not  only  was 
the  practicability  of  this  route  to  California  demon- 
strated, but  new  interest  was  awakened  in  the  pro- 
posed missions.  Garcds  had  instructions  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  communicating  with  New  Mexico, 

•/CwOT,  Deseubrimiento  de  Sonora  d  Cal{formas  en  el  ailo  de  1774f  MS.,  iu 
the  collection  of  M.  Pinart;  Arricivita,  Cr6n,  Seni/.^  450-6;  see  aUo  Hist, 
CaL,  I  221-4,  this  series. 

The  route  was  as  follows:  Jan.  8,  1774,  from  Tubac  1  1,  to  ford  of  S.  Ig- 
Jttcio;  9lh,  8.  w.  to  Arivac  valley;  lOlh,  s.  s.  w.  to  A;^ua  Esconilida,  7  1.; 
Hth,  12th,  ditto  (?);  13th,  to  Saric,  7  1.  *Frora  this  mission  it  is  8  1.  n.  to 
Arizona.  The  mother  vein  has  not  been  found.'  I4th,  to  La  fistaiicia,  4  1. ; 
15th,  8.  w.  to  Ati,  5}  1.;  16th,  w.  to  Oquitoa,  6  1.;  17th,  to  Altar  prcsiilio,  2 
L;  iJth,  W.  N.  w.  to  Pitic,  5  1.;  20th,  to  Caborca,  2  1.;  22d,  N.  w.  to  S. 
HJefonso,  a  new  name,  4  1.;  23d,  to  Aribaipia  or  S.  Eduardo,  9  1.  in  the 
Papagueria,  which  extends  60  or  70  1.  N.  and  s.  by  30  or  40  L  e.  and  w.,  and 
iu«  2,500  sonb;  24th,  to  pool  of  S.  Juan  de  Mata,  4  l;  25th,  6  1.;  26th,  w.  n. 
▼.  to  rancheria  of  Qnitobac  or  S.  Luis  Bacai)a,  6  1. ;  27th,  n.  to  foot  of  a  hill, 
*iL;  2Sth,  N.  N.  E.  to  Sonoita,  5  1.;  29th,  w.  to  Carrizal,  9  1.;  30th,  n.  n.  w., 
^L;  3l8t,  W.  K.  w.,  9  1.;  Feb.  Ist,  N.  w.  to  Purificacion,  3  1.;  4th,  to  springs, 
^U  5;h,  to  Agna  Eacondida,  7  1.;  6th,  s.  w.,  0^1.;  7th,  to  Trinidad  id.  and 
Pilmas  rancheria,  lOJ  L,  called  by  the  Jesuits  S.  Dionlsio;  8th,  fordod  the 
Gila;  9th,  forded  the  Colorado. 

Return,  May  10th,  to  the  junction  at  S.  Dionlsio,  lat.  3*2"  41';  loth,  up 
thes.  bank  of  the  Gila,  3  1.;  16th,  ditto,  9  1.;  17th,  ditto,  i)a.st  tlio  watcrin^'- 

S  lice  of  S.  Pascnal,  8  1.;  18th,  to  1st,  Cocomaricoi)a  ranchcrfa  or  S.  B^rnar- 
iao,  4  L;  19th,  up  N.  bank  of  Gila,  8  1.;  30th,  up  s.  bank,  5  1.  to  within  one 
I  of  Simon  y  Juaas  de  Upasoitac;  21at,  through  Upasoitac,  leaving  rivur, 
where  it  turns  N.,  8  1.;  22d,  to  the  Pima  rancheria  of  Suta<iuiso:i,  where  are 
aome  old  ruins  at  casas  grandes,  6  1.;  23d,  to  Tutiritucar,  or  S.  Juan  Capij- 
traao,  a  rancheria  of  330  souU,  2  1.;  24th,  along  the  Gila,  2  1.  to  within  2  1. 
of  t!io  Casa  Grande,  thence  s.;  25th,  s.  to  Tucson,  24  I.  from  tlie  Gda;  2Jth, 
5  L  to  Bac  and  15  L  to  Tubac,  103  L  from  S.  Dionlsio. 
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and  with  this  in  view  he  remained  behind  at  Sao 
Simon  y  Judds  on  the  Gila,  attempting  to  penetrate 
the  northern  r^on,  and  send  a  letter  to  the  New 
MesLican  friars;  but  he  was  unable  to  reach  the 
Moqui  towns  as  he  wished,  and  returned  by  a  differ- 
ent route  from  that  followed  by  Anza  and  the  rest, 
arriving  at  his  mission  of  Bac  in  July.*^ 

About  this  time  Apache  depredations  were  more 
frequent  and  deadly  than  usual;  and  the  friars,  count- 
ing on  the  renewed  interest  felt  in  northern  afiairs, 
deemed  the  opportunity  favorable  for  securing  some 
needed  reforms — such  as  an  escolta  and  a  second  mis- 
sionary for  each  mission — ^in  Fimerfa  Alta  as  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  the  proposed  advance;  but  though 
the  viceroy  issued  a  favorable  preparatory  decree, 
nothing  was  effected  in  the  direction  of  increased  pro- 
tection for  the  southern  establishments.  As  to  the 
new  ones  proposed,  Captain  Anza,  having  gone  to 
Mexico,  and  b^ing  called  on  for  a  report^  advised  that 
they  should  be  founded,  not  on  the  Gila,  where  they 
would  be  exposed  to  Apache  raids,  but  on  the  Colo- 
rado, and  there  only  after  new  explorations  and  Under 
the  protection  of  a  strong  presidio  to  furnish  a  guard 
for  each  mission.  At  the  same  time  came  orders  from 
Spain  to  send  reenforcements  to  California.  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  Anza  should  conduct  the  Cali- 
fornian  expedition  by  the  Colorado  route,  and  that  in 
connection  with  his  expedition  the  required  explora- 
tions should  be  made.  A  letter  of  Inspector  Oconor 
to  Father  Garcds  also  shows  that  the  proposition  to 
transfer  the  presidios  of  Horcasitas  and  JBuenavista  to 
the  Gila  and   Colorado,  respectively,  had  been  ap- 

^  A  rricwUa,  455-6.  At  S.  Simon  or  Oparsoitao  (called  UpMoitac  by  Aiia» 
38  1.  above  the  junction^  and  below  the  uig  bend)  Oaroea  ^n^poaed  to  Tint 
the  YaviuaU  and  Niforas,  but  the  Ind.  would  not  guid«  him  nor  oany  tha 
letter.  Then  he  travelled  30  1.  to  a  large  la^ana  of  th«  Jalchediiii«%  aad 
thence  to  another,  seeing  farther  up  many  people,  and  large  fields;  bat  hav* 
ing  reached  the  frontier  of  the  Quilmum,  a  hoatile  tribe,  aaid  to  be  6  or  7 
days  from  the  people  who  made  the  'mantaa  prietas,'  he  deemed  it  vnsafe  to 
go  farther  up  tne  river  (Colorado  or  Sta  Maria)  for  lack  of  water,  left  the  let- 
ter, and  was  guided  bv  a  Jalchedun,  l>ack  to  the  Cocomarioopaa,  who  eeeorted 
him  in  turn  to  the  Gileflos,  and  thence  he  went  by  a  new  roate  to  Bao,  arm* 
uu;  July  lOth. 
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proved.  At  the  same  time  the  Quer^taro  colleg-e 
resolved  to  turn  over  the  missions  of  Pimerfa  Baja  to 
the  bishop,  in  order  to  have  missionaries  to  spare  for 
the  new  service.  Thus  the  prospects  seemed  bright 
at^ain.*^ 

I  have  before  me  a  report  of  December  1774,  ad- 
dressed to  the  viceroy  by  Governor  Crespo  of  Sonora, 
who  had  been  requested  to  give  his  views  on  the  pro- 
posed expedition.     His  chief  recommendations  were, 
that  Anza  should  march,  not  through  Papagueria,  but 
by  way  of  Bac,  or  better  still,  down  the  San  Pedro  and 
Oilaj  that  instead  of  going  down  to  the  Colorado 
junction  he  should  cross  over  to  the  Jalchedunes  coun- 
try, crossing  the  river  there,  and  proceeding  directly 
to  Monterey,  thus  avoiding  the  southern  California 
desert;   and  above  all,  that  in  connection  with  this 
expedition,  steps  should  be  taken  to  explore  a  way  to 
New  Mexico  and  the  Moqui  towns,  which  the  writer 
believed  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the  south-west.** 
It  was  in  this  connection,  also,  that  the  government 
called  upon  the  New  Mexican  authorities  and  friars 
for  their  views  on  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  Mo- 
quis  from  Sonora  or  California.     This  phase  of  the 
subject  has  been  presented  earlier  in  this  volume  as  a 
part  of  New  Mexican  annals.^     Father  Escalante  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  resulting  efforts.     He  not  only 
visitcxl  the  Moquis,  counting  7,494  souls,  and  earnestly 
advocated  their  subjection  by  force  of  arms,  but  he 
gave  in  detail  his  views  as  to  the  best  routes  of  ap- 
proach.    He  thought  the  way  from  the  south  and  the 
Gila  would  present  no  very  serious  difficulties,  but  was 
sure  that  from  the  west  and  Colorado  would  be  found 
impracticable,  and  had  no  doubt  that  the  best  route 

•MmWwto,  466-61. 

**Crtiipo  {Francisco  AtUotUo),  Informc  que  hko  oX  Virrry  cl  {johernfulor  de  So- 
nora acerca  del  descuhrintiento  de  A.  Mexico  para  Monterey.  MS.,  in  X.  Mex.^ 
Dor.  HiM.,  802-28.  The  writer  favors  a  presidio  at  the  iiiouth  of  the  S.  Pedro, 
and  a  mission  among  the  Gileflo  Pimas.  He  also  encloses  a  letter  of  Inspector 
Ooonor,  who  recommends  as  sites  for  the  three  frontier  presidios  S.  Bernardo 
Xaguionar,  Sta  Cruz,  and  Junta  de  los  Rios.  As  we  have  seen,  the  only 
change  ma<le  was  that  of  Tubac  to  Tucson  a  little  later. 

**  See  chap,  xii,  this  volume. 
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of  all  was  one  from  Monterey,  directly  east  and  then 
south-east  to  Santa  F6.  The  zealoos  padre  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  soon  stai'ted  with  Padre 
Dominguez  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  north-west, 
bent  on  reaching  Monterey;  but  he  had  to  turn  back 
from  Utah  Lake,  returning  by  way  of  Moqui,  only  to 
learn  that  another  Franciscan  had  successfully  trav- 
ersed the  central  route  which  he  had  declared  the 
most  difficult  of  all. 

Anza,  now  lieutenant-colonel,  left  Tubac  on  his  sec- 
ond expedition  the  23d  of  October,  1775.  Besides 
the  California  party  of  207,  he  had  twenty-five  men — 
including  ten  soldiers  and  Padre  Pedro  Pont  as  chap- 
lain— who  were  to  return  to  Sonora,  and  also  two 
friars,  Grarc^s  and  Tomds  Eixarch,  with  six  servants 
and  interpreters,  who  were  to  be  left  on  the  Colorado. 
His  route  was  by  Tucson  to  the  Gila,  and  down  that 
river  to  the  Colorado,  which  he  forded  at  the  end  of 
November;  and  early  in  December,  leaving  the  two 
friars,  he  went  on  to  California.**  On  the  return,  Anza 
crossed  the  river  on  May  14,  1776.  Padre  Eixarch, 
whose  experience  among  the  Yumas  had  been  most 
satisfactory,  here  rejoined  the  party,  but  Garcds  had 

'*See  I  fist.  Cal.f  chap,  xii.,  this  series.  The  original  authorities  are.^nsa, 
Diario,  MS.,  Fonfn  Journal^  MS.,  and  Oarc6ii^  Diarw;  with  also  an  extended 
account  in  Arrinvita,  401  et  seq.  The  <iiary  through  Arizona  was  as  follows: 
Oct.  23<1,  Tul»ac  to  La  Canoa,  4  I. ;  24th,  to  Llano  Grande  or  Punta  de  los 
Llanos,  4  1. ;  25th,  to  Bac,  5  1. ;  2Gth,  to  a  point  1  1.  past  Tucson,  Tuison,  or 
Tuquison,  5  1. ;  27th,  to  Tutuetac,  or  Frente  Negra  Mts,  or  Llano  del  Azo- 
tado,  5  1. ;  28th,  to  Ditt-pax,  pueblo  viejo,  or  Oytapayts,  or  Oitapars,  6  L ; 
29th,  to  Bajio  do  Aquituno,  Quitcac,  Ttacca,  or  Mt  Taceo,  5  1.;  SCfth,  to  Ca- 
mani,  or  La  Laguna,  on  the  Gila,  10  1. ;  31st,  devoted  to  rest  and  to  an  exam- 
ination  of  the  Casa  Grande;  Nov.  Ist,  down  tlie  riv^r  to  Tutunitucan,  or  S. 
Juan  Capistrano  de  Ulurituc,  or  Utilltuc,  4 1. ;  2d,  to  EIncamacion  Sutaauison^ 
Lost  of  tliu  Pinias  (other  Pima  ranchcrias  were  8.  Andres,  Tubuscalxtrs,  Atison, 
and  S.  Seratino  del  Napcub),  2  or  4  1. ;  3d,  to  Laguna  del  Hospital,  not  far 
above  the  junction  of  tne  Asuncion,  2  1. ;  4th,  6th,  detained  by  illness  of  a 
woman;  7th,  s.  w.,  to  cut  ofif  the  l)end,  to  Puerto  de  loa  Coconiaric<>i>as,  6  L; 
8th,  to  S.  Simon  y  Judis  de  Opaaoitac,  or  U{>arsoitac,  or  Posociom,  7 1. ;  1  Itb, 
to  rancherfas  de  S.  Martin  of  the  Opaa,  1.^  1.;  12th,  to  S.  Diego  on  the  river, 
4  1.;  13th,  to  Rincona<la,  or  Aritoac,  acrosa-the  river,  4  1.;  14th,  to  Agua  Ca- 
liente,  4  1.;  10th,  to  S.  Bernanlino,  7  1.;  17th,  to  El  Pesca<lero,  in  Yuma 
country,  \\  1.;  18th,  to  S.  Pa-scual,  recrossing  the  river,  3  1.;  22d,  to  hill  of 
Sti  Ocilia,  or  Metate,  5  1.;  25th,  to  Laguna  Salaila,  4  1.;  2()th,  to  cerroa  del 
Cajon,  4  1. ;  27th,  t«i  Los  Cerritos,  3  1. ;  28th,  to  junction  of  the  Gila  (which 
wa8  croHsud)  and  Colorado,  4  1.  The  distances  are  from  Anza;  Font  oft«A 
makes  them  greater. 
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^ne  up  the  Gilorado  and  could  not  be  found.  Palma, 
the  Yuma  chief,  also  joined  the  Spaniards  for  a  trip 
to  Mexico;  and  the  return  march  was  through  Papa- 
gaeria,  to  Caborca  and  Altar,  where  they  arrived  on 
ijie  1st  of  June.*'    Though  the  diaries  of  Anza  and 
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Font,  and  doubtless  the  report  of  Eixarcht  ocmtidlied 
much  information  about  the  Yumas  and  other  tribes, 
there  was  no  real  exploration,  such  as  had  been  sug- 
gested in  the  preliminary  correspondenoe,  except  that 
accomplished  by  Garc^ 

Left  by  Anza  on  the  Colorado,  Father  Qarc^  im- 
mediately set  out  on  his  exploring  tours,  leaving  his 
companion  at  Palma's  rancherfa  to  prepare  the  Yumas 
for  mission  life.  In  December  he  went  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  and  in  February  1776,  up  the 
river  to  the  country  of  the  Yamajabes,  or  Mojaves; 
crossed  the  country  westward  to  San  Gabriel  in  March, 
explored  the  great  Tulares  valley  in  April  and  May, 
and  returned  to  the  Colorado.  Details  of  these  Caii- 
fomian  wanderings  do  not  belong  here.**  Thoi^h  in 
receipt  of  Anza's  letter,  the  explorer  resolved  to  visit 
the  Moqui  towns,  and  set  out  from  the  Mojave  region 
on  the  4th  of  June.  This  journey,  as  the  second 
through  this  region,  and  the  first  of  which  we  have  a 
detailed  account  is  a  most  interesting  and  important 
one,  to  which  nothing  like  justice  can  be  done  in  the 
appended  r^sum^  of  the  diary,  which,  however,  as  a 
record  cannot  be  omitted.*^     The  starting-point  was 

^Oartis,  Diario  y  Derroien},  244-309;  see  ftlao  HiH,  Col,  L  273-7.  Padn 
Font's  map  I  take  from  Hintons  Hand-book^  with  some  changes  of  names  to 
correct  blunders. 

^  Oarcis,  Diario  y  Derroiero,  309-48.  Jane  4th  (104^  day's  journey),  2  L 
N.  w.  up  the  Colorado  to  place  in  lat.  34*  V;  6th,  1.  L  N.,  )  L  s.,  3  L  x.  K.  v.; 
6th,  B.  N.  E.  over  Sierra  de  Santiago,  1^  L  s.  8.  s.  s.  to  Agoage  de  S.  Padfice^ 

2  1.  s.  s.  B.,  1  1.  E.;  7th,  4  1.  B.  to  the  Jaquallapais  (Hnalapais),  on  a  little 
stream;  8th,  3j|  L  N.  E.  by  the  skirt  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  2|  L  H.  x.  to  a  ran* 
cherfa;  9th,  5  L  E.  to  Arroyo  de  S.  Bemab^  1  L  on  the  stream  to  an  abaa* 
doued  rancherla,  where  many  lud.  soon  gathered  and  new  jraidea  were 
obtained;  15th,  up  the  arroyo  N.  E.  and  x.  jMist  Poaos  de  S.  Basmo  to  a  lan* 
cherla,  4||  1. ;  16th,  4  1.  n.  e.  and  n.  over  pme  h£Qs»  6  L  H.  to  a  sterra  of  ted 
earth,  said  to  be  near  the  Colorado,  deep  cajones;  17th,  2)  L  n.  ft.  over  a 
rough  sierra  to  a  rancherla,  where  there  was  a  jnnta  of  Ind.  and  much  fesliT- 
ity.  From  here  he  might  have  gone  more  directly  to  Moqni^  hnt  tamed  off 
to  see  more  people;  19th,  1  1.  s.  to  Pozo  de  la  Rosa»  2  L  H.;  20th,  6  L  X.,  2 
1.  N.  E.,  over  a  l)ad  wooded  country,  with  deep  callons,  to  a  r.  on  the  Rio 
Cabezua,  or  Jabezua,  named  S.  Antonio,  through  a  deep  cafion  pans.  Here 
were  a  few  cattle  and  horses  from  Moqui,  also  iron  implements.  This  aeema 
the  largest  r.  of  the  Yavipais.  The  river  nms  w.,  H.  w.,  and  ir.  into  the 
Coloraao  near  by,  water  used  for  irrigation;  25th,  2  L  a.  to  summit  ctf  aaieR% 

3  1.  s.  E.  and  N.,  through  forest,  to  a  Cabezua  r.;  26th,  4  L  8.  X.  and  &  to  a 
place  in  sight  of  the  deep  gorse^  through  which  flows  the  Colorado^  throadb 
a  cut  in  the  blue  sierra  namea  Bacareli  Pass,  toward  the  x.  N.  ft.,  bnt  <iHfcwait 
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!)robably  in  the  region  of  the  later  Fort  Mojave,  or 
atitude  35*,  and  the  winding  and  complicatea  route 
corresponded  in  a  general  sense  with  that  of  Ofiate  in 
1604-5,  and  the  line  of  the  modern  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific railroad.  Garc^s  was  most  kindly  treated  every- 
where on  the  way,  but  on  the  Moquis  even  he  could 
make  no  impression.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him,  and  took  no  interest  in  his  picture  of  hell 
and   heaven.     Some  visiting  Zunis  offered   to  guide 

to  reach;  also  saw  in  K.  smoke  of  the  Payuchas  n.  of  the  river.  From  the 
sierra  stretching  w.  the  Rio  Asuncion  is  thought  to  rise,  4  1.  9.  R.  to  a  pinal; 
27th,  4  L  &  E.  and  E.;  28th,  3^  L  8.  E.,  8.,  and  e.  to  Rio  Jaquevila,  or  S. 
Pedro,  which  urns  w.  v.  w.  into  the  Colorado  a  little  above  the  Puerto  de 
Bncareli,  through  a  deep  cafion  cut  in  living  rock,  8  1.  n.  by  another  cajon  to 
a  r.  of  Yavipais,  where  two  Moquis  were  seen. 

July  lst^l|LE.8.£.toa  river  that  seemed  to  be  the  S.  Pedro  de  Jaque- 
sua,  and  a  mined  pueblo  said  to  be  of  the  Moquis,  6  L  across  treeless  plains;  2d, 
3Le.s.e.,3Le.  and  s.  to  the  Moqui  town  of  Oraive,  called  by  the  Yavi- 
paia  Muca;  much  descriptive  matter;  3<1,  3  1.  toward  another  pueblo,  but 
returned;  4th,  started  on  return,  12  1.  K.  N.  w.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro  Jaquecila. 
The  names  of  the  Monui  towns  in  Yavipais  language  are  Sesepaulabi,  Masa- 
queve,  Janogualpa,  Muqui,  Conca1)e,  and  Muca,  called  Oraive  by  the  Zu&is; 
5th,  ]  ^  L  E.  N.  w.  to  Yavipais  r. ;  heard  of  the  Guamua,  Guafiavepe,  Gualliba, 
and  Aguachacha,  also  different  tribes  of  Yavipais,  including  the  lavipaistejua 
in  the  sierras  of  the  Rio  Asuncion;  also  on  the  Colorado  the  Yutas,  Cheme- 
gnabaa,  Paynchas,  Japul,  Gualta,  and  Baquiyobi,  probably  only  r.  of  one 
nation;  6th,  4  1.  s.  w.  to  Rio  S.  Pedro  again;  7th,  2  1.  N.  w.  and  w.  to  near 
a  cave;  8th,  over  the  Sierra  and  past  the  Bajfo,  4  1.  w.  and  s.  w.  to  Pozo  th 
8ta  Isabel;  9th,  6  1.  N.  w.,  3  1.  E.  N.  w.  to  r.  in  the  cajones  of  the  Jabesua, 
ttayins  6  days;  15th,  5  1.  w.  and  .s.  by  the  new  Canfran,  thougli  the  natives 
wi^ed  him  to  go  by  the  Escalera  route;  IGth,  6  1.  w.  to  Pozo  <le  las  Rosas; 
17th,  8.  w.  past  Sierra  de  Pinales  and  S.  Diego  to  Arroyo  de  S.  Ale  jo  at  a 
Yavipais  r.,  leaving  the  former  route;  18th,  1^1.  down  the  arroyo  N.  w.  over 
hills  to  valley  of  Lino  with  much  wild  flax,  3^  I.  w.  to  a  r. ;  lUth,  ^  1.  N.  to 
Aguage  de  Sta  Margarita,  over  the  Sierra  Morena,  2  1.  w.  to  Pozo  dc  Avis- 
pas  into  a  valley  4  1.  wide,  and  4  1.  more  to  a  r. ;  23(1,  2  1.  s.  w.  to  a  [m)zo  and 
r.;  44th,  up  the  Sierra  B.  2  1.,  1  1.  N.  to  r.  with  2  pozos,  in  sight  of  a  valley 
near  the  river,  4  L  to  a  r.  of  the  Cueromaches.  2i)th,  2  1.  s.  w.  to  Sierra  of 
Santiago,  w.  to  Aguase  de  Sta  Ana,  1  \  I.  s.  w.  to  Rio  Colorado,  2  1.  s.  down 
the  river  to  Punta  de  los  Jamajabs;  2oth,  2.^  1.  8.  down  river  to  r.  of  8.  Pedro; 
27th,  1  L  8.  to  another  r. ;  28th,  3  1.  8.  E.  to  r.  de  la  Pasion.  The  lud.  here 
said  he  could  safely  go  through  the  country  of  the  Yavipaistcjua  to  the  Co- 
comaricopas,  but  he  preferred  to  keep  on;  31st,  2  1.  s.  s.  w.  to  r. 

Aug.  Ist,  2  L  8.  to  Sierra  de  S.  Ildefonso,  at  end  of  tlie  Janiajab  country, 
a  good  place  for  2  missions;  2d-r)th,  down  the  river  s.  14  I.  to  Rio  Sta  Maria 
(now  so  name^l.  Bill  Williams  Fork);  G-8th,  14  1.  s.  to  r.  of  the  Jalchedumes, 
before  named  S.  Antonio;  11th,  2  1.  w.  a.  w.  to  r.  Sta  C(jleta  near  the  river; 
12th,  2i  1.  8.  w.  to  r.  near  Laguna  de  Trinidad;  14th,  crossed  tlie  Colorado 
on  a  balsa  to  r.  de  Asuncion  (on  the  California  side);  10th-21st,  7  1.  down 
river;  22d,  recrossed  the  river  and  went  11.  8.;  2.Hd,  1.^,  1.  s.  to  list  r.  of  the 
Jalchedumes;  24th,  4  1.  s.  s.  w. ;  2r)tli,  crossed  the  river,  1  \  1.  s.  w.  to  a  great 
pool,  5  1.  8.;  4  1.  a.  E.  to  Puerte  de  la  Concepcion.  Returned  to  Rxo  by  the 
same  route  Anza's  exped,  had  come,  arriving  Sept.  17  th.  Diary  dated  Tu- 
butama  Jan.  30,  1777. 
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him  to  New  Mexico,  but  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  make 
the  trip,  fearing  also  that  his  coming  might  be  deemed 
by  the  authorities  an  intrusion;  and  so,  having  passed 
two  nights  in  a  corner  of  the  court-yard  at  Oraibe,  and 
having  written  a  letter  to  the  padre  at  Zuni,  he  left 
this  inhospitable  tribe,  and  found  his  way  back  to  the 
Colorado,  down  that  river  to  the  Yumas,  and  thence 
back  to  his  mission  of  San  Javier  del  Bac  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Padre  Garc^s  supplemented  his  diary  with  extensive 
information  respecting  the  geography  of  the  countiy 
and  the  disposition  of  the  different  native  tribes,  add- 
ing also  his  views  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  new 
spiritual  conquest  might  best  be  effected.  Though 
differing  on  some  details,  Anza  and  all  the  friars 
agreed  that  missions  should  be  established  on  the 
California  side  of  the  Colorado,  under  the  protection 
of  a  strong  presidio.  The  natives  were  eager  for  such 
establishments,  Palma,  the  Yuma  chief,  visiting  Mex- 
ico to  advance  the  cause ;  the  government  was  favor- 
ably disposed ;  promises  were  freely  made ;  and  it  was 
supposed  there  would  now  be  no  delay.  Yet  for  various 
reasons,  including  the  departure  of  Anza  for  New 
Mexico,  the  Apache  warfare  and  consequent  difficulty 
of  obtaining:  men  and  monev,  and  divers  controversies 
in  Aloxico,  notliing  whatever  was  done  for  three  j^eara 
Then  Garces  went  again  to  the  Colorado  in  1779,  and 
was  soon  joined  by  another  friar  and  a  guard  of  twelve 
soldiers.  Meanwhile  the  Yumas  had  become  tired  of 
waiting  and  were  disgusted  by  the  petty  nature  of  the 
mission  enterj^rise  in  comparison  with  promises  of  the 
past;  other  tribes  were  hostile  to  the  Yumas;  and 
Palma  had  lost  something  of  his  authority.  In  1780 
the  formal  founding  of  two  mission  pueblos  was 
ordered;  but  the  idea  of  a  presidio  was  abandoned, 
and  a  new  system  was  devised,  under  which  each  mis- 
sion  was  to  have  ten  soldiers  and  ten  settlers.  Friars 
and  officials  qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter  protested 
against  the  system  as  suicidal,  and  the  result  fully 
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jostified  their  fears.  In  July  1781,  the  two  missions 
of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  and  Concepcion  were  de- 
stroyed and  about  fifty  Spaniards  were  killed,  includ- 
ing Padre  Gkirc^s  with  three  other  friars,  and  Captain 
Fernando  Javier  Rivera  y  Moncada,  on  his  way  to 
California  with  reenforcements  and  supplies.  The 
missions  were  on  the  California  side  of  the  river,  and 
all  needful  details  of  this  disaster,  with  its  causes  and 
results,  have  been  presented  in  another  part  of  my 
work.** 

After  the  military  expeditions  sent  from  Sonora  to 
avenge  this  massacre,  expeditions  which  practically 
accomplished  nothing,  there  were  no  further  definite 
efforts  to  found  Spanish  establishments  on  the  Gila 
and  Colorado;  the  whole  region  was  left  to  the  ab- 
origines; indeed,  the  viceroy's  instructions  of  1786 
required  that  the  Yumas  should  be  let  alone  until  the 
Apaches  were  conquered,  no  attempt  to  be  made 
meanwhile  to  open  communication  with  California  by 
land.  A  project  for  such  communication  with  the 
peninsula,  to  be  protected  by  one  or  more  presidios 
near  the  head  of  the  gulf,  was  indeed  discussed  in 
1796-7,  but  nothing  more.^  Lieutenant-colonel  Josd 
Ztmiga  is  said  to  have  explored  in  1794  a  route  from 
Sonora  to  New  Mexico  by  way  of  Tucson  and  Zuni, 
but  of  particulars  nothing  is  known. *^  The  meagre 
record  of  developments  at  the  Moqui  towns  after  the 
visit  of  Garc^s  has  already  been  presented.  In  1779- 
80,  Anza,  now  governor  of  New  Mexico,  learning  that 
the  Moquis  were  in  great  trouble,  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  effect  their  submission.  Visitinj:^  the  pueblos 
he  learned  that  by  drought,  resulting  in  famine  and 

?j8tilence,   supplemented    by  raids   of  Xavajos   and 
utas,  this  brave  people  had  been  almost  aimiliilated, 
only  800  surviving  of  the  7,500  counted  in  1775.     The 

*See  Hi«t.  Col,  i.,  chap,  xvii.,  for  *  pueblo  missions  on  the  Colorado,' 
ArridviiOf  491-514,  Ijeing  the  chief  authority,  with  many  additions  from 
dxren  orijnnal  sources  on  several  phases  of  the  subject. 

••See  ffiiU.  North  Alex.  SttUeSy  i.,  chap,  xxvi.,  this  series. 

^Z'^Jiigd  (Iijnacio),  Jiapi-la  (Jjeada,  10. 
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George  M.  Willing,  Jr,  and.  from  the  latter  in  1867 
to  James  Addison  Keavis,  the  present  owner.**  This 
immense  grant  of  over  2,000  square  miles  extends  from 
the  region  of  the  Pima  villages  eastward,  for  some 
seventy-five  miles  up  the  Gila  valley,  including  valu- 
able portions  of  three  counties.  Respecting  its  va- 
lidity, depending  on  the  genuineness  of  the  documents 
and  on  various  legal  technicalities,  I  have  of  course  no 
opinion  to  express.  In  a  sense  the  title  is  plausible 
enough  on  ii^  face;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  annals  of  the  province,  as  recorded,  contain  no 
allusion  to  Peralta,  to  the  caballero  de  los  Colorados, 
or  to  the  Caudal  de  Hidalgo. 

Of  mining  operations  in  Arizona,  during  anv  portion 
of  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  period,  nothing  is  practi- 
cally or  definitely  known.  The  records  are  barely 
suflBcient  to  show  that  a  few  mines  were  worked,  and 
that  the  country  was  believed  to  be  rich  in  silver  and 
gold.  In  several  districts  have  been  found  traces  of 
these  early  workings ;  and  these,  with  traditions  aris- 
ing from  the  Planchas  de  Plata  find  at  Arizona  proper 
just  south  of  the  line,  are  for  the  most  part  the  only 
foundation  for  the  many  'lost  mines'  of  which  much 
has  been  vaguely  written,  and  more  said.  I  have  al- 
ready remarked  that  modem  writers  have  greatly 
exaggerated  the  country's  former  prosperity  in  mining 
and  other  industries,  and  it  may  be  added  that  they 
have  as  a  rule  given  the  wrong  date  to  such  prosperity 

*^  Reams,  *El  Caudal  de  Hidaho*  {Peralla  Grant),  Before  U.  8.  Surveyor- 
general  qf  Arizona,  etc.  Bri^  ani  argument  qf  petitioner,  S.  F.,  1884.  Mr 
Keavis  has  also  shown  me  his  MS.  documents  in  the  case,  including  photo- 
craphio  copies  of  the  original  papers,  discfio,  etc.,  from  the  Mex.  archives, 
furnished  by  authority  of  the  governor  of  Jalisco  and  a  Guadalajara  court  in 
1881  and  1883;  also  photographs  of  doc.  from  the  archives  of  8.  Javier  del  Bac. 
According  to  the  original  survey  of  1758,  the  initial  point  or  centre  of  the  west- 
ern boundary  line  was  fixed  in  the  current  of  the  Gila,  the  line  extending 
thence  south  by  the  base  of  the  Maricopa  mountain  on  the  east  of  the  Sierra 
Estrclla,  bearing  to  the  west  of  the  Sta  Cruz  valley,  a  distance  of  5  leagues  to 
a  point  in  the  south  boundary  line;  and  from  the  same  initial  point  north, 
across  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers,  5  1.  north  to  a  point  in  the  north  boundary 
line.  I  understand  Mr  R.  to  say  that  artificial  comer  marks  have  also  been 
found. 
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as  did  exist,  by  assigning  it  to  the  earlier  yean  of  the 
Jesuit  period  Contranr  to  what  has  been  a  some- 
what prevalent  impression,  there  are  no  dear  indica- 
tions of  prehistoric  mining,  that  is,  by  the  PaeUo  In- 
dians, when  their  towns  extended  over  a  large  part  of 
the  territory ;  and  there  is  no  proof  either  tluit  the 
Jesuits  ever  worked  any  mines,  or  that  in  their  time 
there  were  carried  on  any  mining  operations  except  on 
a  very  limited  scale  near  the  Tubac  presidio,  though 
in  occasional  prospecting  tours  it  is  probable  that  some 
discoveries  were  made.  In  Franciscan  times  for  over 
two  decades  the  same  state  of  things  continued.  But 
from  1790  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  period  of 
comparative  peace  with  the  Apaches,  the  veritable  era 
of  Arizona's  early  prosperity,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  mines  were  opened  firom  time  to  time,  and 
that  some  were  profitably  worked,  though  we  have  no 
definite  record  of  particulars,  and  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  were  any  very  extensive 
or  wonderfully  rich  development&  It  b  to  this  period 
almost  exclusively  that  we  must  trace  the  old  woric- 
ii^  discovered  in  later  vears,  and  also  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  lost  mines  that  have  any  other  than  a  purely 
imaginary  foundation.  I  append  a  few  items  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection,  without  attempting  to  repro- 
duce or  analyze  the  many  newspaper  reports  on  the 
ancient  mines.** 

^From  the  report  of  1777  on  the  Tnhac  re^on,  Tmma  SemUmei,  April 
13,  1878,  I  quote  aa  follows:  'There  are  many  mines  of  yerj  rich  metala  to 
the  west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aribac,  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues;  there  are 
three  particularly  in  the  aforesaid  vicinitv,  one  of  which  yielcEs  &  nlver  mark 
from  one  arroba  of  ore,  the  other  6  marks  from  a  load,  end  the  3d  &  little 
less.  Three  leaffues  beyond,  in  the  valley  of  Babooomori,  there  are  fine  oold 
placers  examined  by  D.  Jos^  de  Toro  and  this  whole  popnlatiim.  After  torse 
visits,  which  these  people  made  with  D.  Jostfi  at  greet  nska.  and  byremainiM 
over  8  davs  at  each  tnp,  it  was  verified  by  their  having  nroQ^t  swaj  eiw 
spent  with  two  traders,  who  at  this  time  have  it,  as  mneh  as  fSOO  in  gol^ 
In  Sta  Rita  mountain  and  its  environs,  which  is  distant  from  TabiM  4  L»  UMve 
have  been  examined  6  silver  mines — two  have  becm  tried  with  fire^  and  S 
with  quicksilver,  and  with  tolerable  yield.  All  this  is  notorious  emoog  tUe 
entire  population,  and  they  do  not  work  them  becaose  there  ere  Apeenei  fal 
all  these  jplaces.'  Anza,  DacubrimierUo  de  1774,  MS.,  also  sim  that  in  Ike 
Aribac  valley  there  were  gold  and  silver  ^mines  worked  tiU  17^  NupKeli  e( 
considerable  sixe  had  been  f onnd.  In  the  Ures  E$^lla  de  Ooefafatte,  Inot.  9^ 
1860,  it  is  stated  that  the  Arizpe  archives  show  an  inveetigation  at 
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What  has  been  said  in  this  chapter,  though  relating 
mainly  to  the  eighteenth  century,  also  includes  nearly 
all  that  can  be  known  of  the  country's  annals  down  to 
1845  There  are  no  data  on  which  to  found  anything 
like  a  chronologic  record  of  events  from  1800,  and  the 
few  items  of  IocaI  interest  that  are  accessible  have 
already  been  presented.  The  prosperity  that  began 
in  1790  may  be  regarded  as  having  continued  to  about 
1820,  but  as  having  disappeared  entirely  with  the  end 
of  Spanish  rule  in  1822.  During  these  three  decades 
the  Apaches  were  for  the  most  part  at  peace  under 
treaties  which  by  gifts  and  rations  it  was  made  their 
interest  to  observe.  Many  of  them  came  to  live  in 
rancherfas  near  the  presidios.  At  the  same  time  the 
presidial  garrisons  were  vigilant,  and  with  the  aid  of 
friendly  Pimas  and  Pdpagos  had  little  difficulty  in 
protecting  the  country  from  the  occasional  raids  of  the 
distant  and  hostile  bands.     It  was  the  golden  era  of 

in  the  time  of  Viceroy  Galvez  in  the  caae  of  a  man  accused  of  having  bought 
a  gold  nugget  of  )  5  marks  2  oz.  for  a  presidio  horse.  *  Las  arenas  del  Kio 
Colorado  son  un  placer  perenne  de  arenas  de  oro  de  hucnos  quilates,  sea  que 
por  si  mismo  las  cria  6  que  desciendan  con  las  corriente:)  ([ue  uaccn  de  la 
tierra  en  donde  tiene  su  origen.*  Frejetty  J/utt.  Bra^e,  7.  The  existonce  of 
quicksilver  deposits  in  the  Moqui  region,  as  reported  in  ancient  times,  was 
verilie<l  by  expeditions  of  the  comandantes  of  Tucson  and  Tubac  about  1840-5. 
Rfi^jt,  PortentomM  Jiit/iiez(M;  IlalVs  Sonority  MS.,  251-2.  Knormons  nia.ssea  of 
virgin  iron  in  the  Madera  Mt.,  between  Tucson  and  Tubac.  Vclfi-ico,  Not. 
Son.,  221.  Of  the  *  Arizona'  mine,  of  especial  interest  on  account  of  the 
name,  Anza  says  in  1774,  Deseuh.y  MS. :  '  De  esta  mision  (Saric)  A  la  Arizona 
hay  8  leguas  al  Norte.  No  se  ha  descubierto  la  veta  nia<lre.'  And  ZiiAiga, 
B'ipUla  OJeatla,  32,  writing  in  1835,  says  that  about  1833  he  obtriine<l  from 
Arizona,  or  the  Planchas  de  Plata,  a  silver  brick  of  6  marks  r>.\  oz.,  almost 
pure,  which  he  presented  to  the  museum.  He  recommends  moving  tlic  Altar 
presidio  to  the  Arroyo  de  Arizona,  so  that  new  discoveries  and  settlements 
might  follow.  In  Hinlons  Jlaml-book,  72-4,  192,  195-7,  and  Ari-jma  Hifitoi-y, 
191^,  2J2,  207,  are  some  remarks  on  early  mining  discoveries.  These  writers 
show  a  tendency  to  subdivide  the  Planchas  de  Plata  discovery  into  s(!veral 
lost  mines.  The  former  mentions  an  expetUtion  of  Dionisio  Koble.s  in  1817, 
into  the  8ta  Rita  Mts,  in  search  of  tlie  old  mines.  Much  pure  silver  was 
found  in  old  prospect  holes.  *  Quaint  old  chronicles  *  and  '  musty  records  '  are 
cited,  but  not  named.  The  other  work  not<;s  the  evidences  of  former  placer 
workings  near  the  Quijotoas.  In  many  Cal.  and  Ariz,  newspapers  of  ls72  or 
therealiouts  were  published  articles  about  mines  in  Xortluirn  xVriz.,  in  the 
region  west  of  the  Mojaves,  wliose  traditions  <»f  Spaniards  and  Jt;suits  from 
Upper  California,  who  used  to  cro.ss  tlie  Colorado  into  tlie  mountains  and 
return  with  loads  of  silver,  arc  corroborated — so  we  are  gravely  toM — by 
records  of  S.  Juan  Capistrano  mission,  and  also  by  reconls  at  S.  Javier  del 
Bac  of  annual  ex|)editions  in  the  olden  time  to  a  wonderfully  productive  mine 
some  200  1.  north  of  the  Gila  !  * 

Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.    26 
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Pimerfa  history,  though  only  so  in  comparison  with 
past  and  future  misfortunes.  Naturally  under  these 
circumstances,  not  only  were  ^he  missions  somewhat 
prosperous,  as  shown  particularly  by  the  magnificent 
church  structure  at  Bac,  but  mines  were  worked  as 
before  explained,  and  stock-raising  ranchos  and  hacien- 
das  were  built  up  in  the  region  extending  from  Tucson 
to  the  south-east  and  south-west.  The  ruins  of  these 
establishments  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  many  points.** 

Then  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence — which,  however,  in  itself  produced  no  direct 
developments  in  connection  with  the  history  of  this 
far  north — and  especially  in  the  early  years  of  Mexi- 
can rule,  all  this  was  changed  and  all  prosperity  van- 
ished; the  Apaches  resumed  their  depredations,  the 
garrisons  became  demoralized,  and  all  other  establish- 
ments were  practically  abandoned.  The  causes  of 
this  radical  change  must  apparently  be  sought,  not  in 
any  modification  of  policy  in  treating  the  savages  nor 
in  any  new  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Apaches,  but  simply  in  the  neglect  of  the  presidios 
by  the  government.  Hitherto  strict  discipline  had 
been  enforced,  soldiers  and  officers  had  been  promptly 
paid,  experience  had  taught  the  best  methods  of  man- 
agement, and  the  military  organization  was  in  every 
way  effective.  But  from  1811  money  and  food  began 
to  be  inadequately  and  irregularly  supplied;  credits, 
discounts,  and  paper  money  began  to  do  their  work  of 
demoralization;  official  peculations  and  speculations 
became  rife;  and  discipline  and  vigilance  began  to  be 
relaxed.  The  Apaches,  hostile  as  ever  at  heart,  as 
soon  as  their  rations  ceased  to  be  furnished  liberally 
and  regularly  went  on  the  war-path  as  the  second  best 
way  of  making  a  living;  the  friars,  from  feelings  of 
loyalty  to  Spain  and  disgust  at  independence,  gradu- 


**  Especially  in  and  near  the  S.  Pedro  valley,  not  occupied  in 
SpaniHh  nor  in  later  Mexican  times.  Indian  outbreaks  in  1802  and  1827  are 
mentioned  in  the  Ariz.  JUmL,  27,  with  no  details  or  sources.  See  liiM,  AoriA 
Mex.  SUif^'iy  ii.,  for  Apache  wars  in  general,  1813-19,  with  references  to  tlie 
meagre  sources. 
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ally  lost  interest  in  the  presidios  that  had  protected 
the  existence  of  their  missions;  and  the  settlers, 
harassed  by  the  savages,  deprived  of  protection,  and 
burdened  by  taxes,  failed  to  give  a  hearty  support  to 
the  soldiers,  and  gradually  abandoned  their  ranchos. 
Finally  all  was  desolation  and  disaster.  This  fatal 
neglect  of  the  presidial  organizations  has  been  more 
fully  set  forth,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  in  the 
annals  of  California,  where,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
formidable  foes,  the  results  were  much  less  disastrous. 
Don  Ignacio  Zdfiiga,  who  had  served  for  years  as 
commander  of  northern  presidios,  writing  in  1835  on 
the  condition  of  Sonoran  affairs,  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  Pimerfa  disasters  and  their  causes,  though 
it  is  probable  that  he  somewhat  overrates  the  pre- 
ceding prosperity.  He  declares  that  since  1820  no 
less  than  5,000  lives  had  been  lost;  that  at  least  100 
ranchos,  haciendas,  mining  camps,  and  other  settle- 
ments had  been  destroyed;  that  from  3,000  to  4,000 
settlers  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  northern  frontier ; 
and  that  in  the  extreme  north  absolutely  nothing  was 
left  but  the  demoralized  garrisons  of  worthless  sol- 
diers, though  in  the  most  recent  years,  for  lack  of 
anything  worth  plundering  and  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Pimas  and  Pdpagos,  Apache  raids  had 
been  somewhat  less  frequent  than  before.**  This 
writer's  plan  was  to  restore  everything  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  old  condition.  The  presidial  companies 
must,  he  thought,  be  discharged  and  new  ones  organ- 
ized, to  be  paid  and  disciplined  as  in  Spanish  times; 
control  of  the  temporalities  must  be  given  again  to 

^  ZAfUgii,  BdpUla  Ojeada  al  estado  de  Sonora,  dirigida  y  dedkada  al  Su- 
vremo  gobiemo  de  la  nacUm,  por  el  C,  Ignacio  ZufUga,  natural  del  mitmio  estado. 
Mexico,  1835,  8vo,  66  p.  Says  Hamilton,  Hesources  qfAriz.,  20:  'During  the 
regime  of  the  mission  fathers  many  prospecting  and  exploring  parties  pene- 
trated sonthem  Arizona,  and  a  number  of  settlements  were  established.  Be- 
sides the  presidios  of  Tucson  and  Tubac  there  were  flourishing  haciendas  at 
8.  Bemaroino,  Barbacomari,  S.  Pedro,  Arivaca,  and  Calabazas.  These  settle- 
ments possessed  larae  flocks  of  sheep  and  henls  of  cattle.  Mining  was  also 
prosecuted  vigorously,  especially  at  Arivaca  and  Cababi.  After  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  missions  (1828)  these  prosperous  colonies  were  despoiled  by  the  sav« 
Ages  and  abandoned  by  those  wbo  escaped  the  tomahawk  and  the  torch.* 
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the  friars;  colonists  of  good  cliaracter  must  be  sent  to 
occupy  the  deserted  nortliern  ranchos;  some  of  the 
presidios  should  be  moved  to  better  positions;  and 
finally  the  Colorado  and  Gila  estaUisliments  should 
be  founded  as  proposed  in  the  past  century.**  As  a 
matter  of  course,  no  such  reforms  were  carried  out. 

The  Sonora  record  shows  a  period  of  general  war- 
fare against  the  Apaches  in  1832-6,  ending  in  some 
kind  of  a  patched-up  peace;  also  troubles  with  the 
Piipagos  in  1840-1;  and  a  little  later  serious  revolts 
of  the  Yaquis  and  Mayos.*'  Unfortunately  political 
and  revolutionary  controversies  introduced  new  com- 
plications into  Indian  affairs,  Gandara  and  other  par- 
tisan leaders  being  accused  of  trying  to  advance  their 
ovrti  interests  by  mciting  the  Yaquis  and  Pdpagos  to 
revolt.  Moreover  this  political  warfare  was  most 
disastrous  in  its  effects  on  the  frontier  presidios,  the 
commandants  being  often  called  from  their  proper 
duties  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  state  government.  For 
the  period  of  1842-5  I  have  a  lai^e  number  of  de- 
tached fragmentary  records,  which,  while  not  sufficing 
for  a  complete  chronologic  narrative,  give  a  very  sat- 
isfactory idea  of  the  general  CDiiditlnn  nf  affairs  ou  the 
frontier.  There  is  no  indicatiun  that  in  Arizona  any 
Mexican  settlement  existed,  except  at  Tucson  and  Tu- 
bac,  wliere  under  protection  of  soldiers  a  few  settlers 
still  managed  to  live.  From  the  two  presidios  com- 
plaints of  inadequate  force,  arms,  liorses,  and  other  sup- 
plies arc  frequent.  In  1842-3  t!ie  Pdpagos  and  Gila 
tribes  were  concerned  in  hostilities  at  the  instigation  of 

'"In  17'.>J,  ISOI,  anil  18L>3~C,  tiiere  lioil  leoii  Romi!  sUelit  agitation  of  tha 
project  of  eat^blisliing  uoiniuiiiiicatioii  lietwceii  Cal.  unit  X.  Mcx  guanled  Uy 
a  tirtsiilio  on  tlie  C'ulorado.  Hint.  Cut.,  L  573j  ii.  3-4,  3J7-8;  iioj-iru,  Informe 
«'>'«*  toinuimadon  roM  X.  SS'jrita,  IT."-:  Borloa,  Pnrtror  M^tre  t(  pmyteto  de 
a'-rir  i!ki....y  eeiablivtr  uii  prriiilio  it  ti  rutnuli  tie  Jtio  Volorailo,  tSOIi  Nana, 
lu/orme,  JSf>l:  Roimro,  jioc.  Tflalirui  d  la  rrpedirina  J't  rapthm  R.  pam  ahrir 
f  rmiiro,  ISJJ^.  All  thcjo  being  MSS.  in  tlie  Aivh.  CaL  Capt.  Joae  Romera 
nctUiilly  inadG  tlta  trip  fniin  Tiicsnn  tii  Uiil.  and  back;  and  in  coDiieotiim  with 
liid  trip  Hiea.  Fi^sroa  also  viaitcil  tlie  Colorailo.  Tlie  corresii.  is  bulky,  but 
ivu  li.ivi!  no  diiinea.  Tlie  result  ytan  tliat  all  schemes  of  Uinl  connnuui cation 
wcri'  nl.nii.loTiml.  In  later  yoiirs,  howuvor.  Hin;ill  wclUirTiiuil  p:irtie3  not  in- 
fr<j.[iii:ntly  m.-ule  tlie  tri|>  to  ami  fruiii  C4I.  by  thu  Gill  aul  C'olonklo  route. 

'■Sim  llint.  Sorth  Mt-r.  Statw,  ii. 
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Gdndara  as  was  charged,  but  they  became  repentant 
and  were  pardoned  in  May  1843.  There  were  still  ran- 
cherias  of  friendly  Apaches  at  Tucson  and  Tubac,  who 
even  served  as  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  cam- 
paigns; and  some  of  the  distant  Apache  bands  were 
generally  well  disp*)sed ;  but  others  were  constantly  on 
the  war-path.  Not  much  damage  was  done  in  Arizona 
because  there  were  no  ranchos  left  to  be  plundered, 
but  farther  south  disasters  to  life  and  property  were 
unceasing.  On  hearing  of  one  of  these  raids,  Captain 
Comaduran  of  Tucson  generally  started  to  cut  off  the 
retreating  foe;  several  such  campaigns  are  recorded, 
including  one  on  a  larger  scale  under  Colonel  Narbona 
in  June  1843 ;  and  results  at  best  were  a  few  Apaches 
killed,  a  few  women  and  children  captured,  a  few 
cattle  recovered,  or  perhaps  the  chief  of  some  band 
forced  to  sue  for  peace,  with  a  never-ending  sup- 
ply of  plausible  reasons  why  no  more  could  be  accom- 
plished. The  reports  are  strikingly  similar  to  those 
we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  1886  respecting  Apache 
warfare  in  the  same  region.  In  April  1845  Colonel 
Elias  Gonzalez  made  a  full  report  on  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  frontier  presidios,  showing  no  im- 
provement in  the  general  state  of  affairs;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  presented  a  plan  for  a  grand  campaign 
with  over  1,000  men  in  August.  In  September,  when 
the  forces  had  been  united  and  all  was  nearly  ready 
for  the  start.  Colonel  Elias  was  sunmioned  to  the  south 
with  his  troops  to  support  the  governor  in  suppressing 
a  revolution.  It  was  decided  in  a  council  of  war  at 
Tucson  to  disobey  the  summons  and  go  on  with  the 
Apache  campaign;  but  we  have  no  record  of  results, 
except  that  Comaduran  in  December,  with  a  force  of 
155  men,  succeeded  in  killing  six  Apaches.*"* 

*^ Pinnrt,  Dnc.  Hut.  Son.,  MS.,  iii.,  passim,  including  extracts  from  the 
Veto  de  Sanora  and  other  newsjiapers  of  the  pcriotl.  Col  Klias  ( ronzalez'  ra- 
port  and  plan  of  April  30,  1845,  in  a  MS.  on  p.  231—44.  Tiie  Tucson  Council 
of  Sept.  11th  is  recorded  in  the  Centimld  tie  Snvnrn,  Oct.  10,  IMo.  .See  also 
Pinart,  CoL  Doe.,  MS.,  and  print,  no.  11,  4.">,  57,  i\2,  147;  Vdnsro,  Xot.  .Son., 
256-7.  In  connection  with  raidd  of  1845  the  Apache  chief  Maugaa  Coloradaa, 
iamoos  in  lata  years,  is  mentioned. 


Of  the  missiong  and  visitaa  down  to  1827,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  few  local  items  already 
presented,  except  to  note  the  visit  of  Bishop  Bernardo 
del  Espiritu  Santo  in  1821;*"  and  after  1827  there  is 
nothing  to  show  the  existence  of  the  Arizona  estab- 
lishments. Hamilton  states  that  they  "were  finally 
abandoned  by  a  decree  of  the  government  in  ISSS;"** 
and  though  I  have  not  found  the  original  record,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  such  was  practically  the  truth. 
The  order  of  expulsion  against  Spaniards  probably 
caused  the  departure  of  some  of  the  friars  in  1827-8, 
the  management  of  the  temporalities  was  taken  away 
from  them,  and  some  of  the  establishments — including 
all  in  Arizona — were  abandoned.  South  of  the  line, 
however,  the  Queretaranos  still  remained  at  several 
of  the  missions  in  charge  of  spiritual  interests  for  many 
years;  and  even  in  the  north  the  Pimas  and  Papagos 
continued  to  live  more  or  less  continuously  in  commu- 
nities at  Bae,  Tumacdcori,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
other  pueblos." 

The  only  explorations  of  Arizona  iu  Mexican  times, 
besides  those  effected  by  the  military  detachments  in 
pursuit  of  Apache  raiders,  were  those  of  foreign  trap- 
pers, chiefly  Americans  from  New  Mexico.  The  ad- 
ventures of  some  of  these  parties,  as  described  by 
James  O.  Pattie  in  a  published  narrative,  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  Patties  first  trapped  on  the  Gila 
and  its  branches  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  again  visiting 
the  region  in  1826,  and  in  the  same  year  going  down 
to  the  junction  and  up  the  Colorado  in  the  track  of 
Garces.     In  the  autumn  of  1828  they  again  followed 

"  Tut^.  Lih.  MU.,  MS, 

•^ H^imiUoaU  Rrmurr.',  ■JO;  k\s^  Ariz.  IIlH.  (Elliott  4  Co.),  52. 

"  111  Wi»  P.  Gouzuluz  .tt  Caborca  anks  the  ayuuUuiieiito  of  Altar  if  it  is 
trno  the  padres  must  k"  at  uiicu  an  ur<lerc<l  by  the  caui.'geii..  or  await  onlera 
of  civil  authorities.  PianrI,  /»oc.  JIM.  Saii.,  MS.,  i.  liS.     In   1844  a  ptAre 

3 leaks  of  the  Diisaions  haviiis  l>ci.'n  ilestrnyed,  and  the  temjHiratttio'a  taken  by 
10  govt.  III.,  iii.  ISl.  Ziiniga,  aavrc  have  seen,  in  18:)5  iveotiiitiundea  that 
the  ininsioiis  be  restored  to  Uie  jxidres;  and  there  are  other  xiivh  allusions. 
Still  tlis  miiision  books  of  most  of  the  eataMishtiiontH  o!  I'inieria  Alta  show 
the  friars  still  in  charge,  pcrliaiw  |ir;ictically  as  ciiralts.  In  1843  there  was  a 
decree  permittiug  the  Jeauits  to  establish  missious  iu  Sonor^ 
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^he  Gila  down  to  the  Colorado,  and  made  their  way  to 
California.*^^  The  narrative  is  devoted  mainly  to  per- 
sonal adventures  and  encounters  with  bears  and  In- 
dians, having  more  fascination  than  real  value.  Of 
the  few  trapping  parties  which  may  have  preceded 
those  with  which  Pattie  was  connected,  and  the  many 
that  followed  them,  very  little  is  known ;  but  there 
were  few  of  the  later  years  in  which  the  Arizona 
streams  were  not  trapped  to  some  extent.  Pauline 
Weaver  was  a  famous  pioneer  who  traversed  the 
country  as  early  as  1832,  as  did  Kit  Carson  perhaps 
still  earlier.  In  1829-32  the  parties  of  Ewing  Young 
and  David  Jackson  crossed  Arizona  to  California,  as 
did  a  party  of  New  Mexicans  under  Jos6  Antonio 
Vaca;  and  many  of  the  early  trapping  and  trading 
pioneers  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  California  had 
visited  this  country  sooner  or  later,  though  the  regular 
route  for  trading  parties  and  immigrants  from  Wolf- 
skill's  trip  of  1831  was  by  a  route  north  of  the  Colo- 
rado." Down  to  about  1836  the  Apaches  are  said  to 
have  been  friendly  to  the  Americans ;  but  about  that 
time  the  famous  chief  Juan  Jos6  was  treacherously 
killed  with  many  of  his  people  by  one  Johnson,  and 
the  Apaches  immediately  attacked  and  killed  Charles 
Kemp's  party  of  22  trappers  on  the  Gila,  as  well  as 
other  parties  farther  east  in  New  Mexico.^* 

^Pattie*s  PermmaX  Narrative;  see  also  this  vol.,  p.  337-^,  and  HiaU  Cal^ 
m.  162-72. 

"See  HitL  CaL,  iii.  172-6,  and  chap.  xiv. 

**Benj.  D.  Wilson,  Obset'vathnSf  MS.,  2-18,  pjives  the  most  complete  ac- 
oosnt,  bavins  been  encamped  on  the  Gila  at  the  time.  His  party  was  also 
attacked,  and  several  men  were  killed,  Wilson  being  captured  and  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  James  Johnson  did  not  get  the  reward  from  t)ie  Mcxi- 
eans  that  he  had  hoped  for,  and  came  to  Cal.,  wliere  he  died  in  great  poverty. 
His  accomplice  was  a  man  named  Glisson.  Gregg,  Com.  P mines,  i.  295-S, 
also  mentions  this  affair.  An  exploration  of  the  Colorado  moutii  by  Lieut. 
Hardy  in  1825-8  is  mentioned  in  BartleU's  Pers.  Nnrr.,  ii.  170  1;  and  in  Vic- 
tors River  qf  the  West,  153,  we  are  told  that  in  1834  a  trapping  piirty  of  200 
men  of  the  Rocky  Mt  Fur  Co.  crossed  from  Bill  Williams  Fork  to  the  Moqui 
towns,  where  several  trappers  plundered  the  gardens  and  shot  15  or  20  peace- 
ful Moquis  who  objected  to  such  treatuieut. 
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AMERICAN  OCCUPATION  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

1846-1847. 

The  Mexicax  War— Kearny's  Army  of  the  West— The  March — Mis- 
sion OF  Cooke  and  Magoffin — Plans  for  Bloodless  Conquktt— Ar- 
Mijo's  Preparations  and  Flight— From  Bent's  Fort  to  Las  Vega»— 
Santa  FA  Occupied — Kearny's  Proclamation— Tour  in  the  South 
— Doniphan  in  Command— Turbulent  Volunteers — Prick  and  tbs 
Mormons  —  Navajo  Treaty — Chihuahua  Campaign — Civil  Govkev* 
ment  and  Kearny  Code — Plots  of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta — Groundi 
of  Complaint — Revolt  of  1847— Murder  of  Gtovkrnor  Bent — Dis- 
asters at  Taos,  Arroyo  Hondo,  and  Mora — Price's  Compaioii~> 
Fights  at  Canada,  Embudo,  and  Taos — ^Furthsb  Troubles  with  bi- 

.'JURGENTS  and  INDIANS — EXECUTIONS. 

In  1846  the  United  States  began  a  war  against 
Mexico  for  the  acquisition  of  territory.  This  war 
and  its  causes  are  treated  fully  in  other  parts  of  this 
series  devoted  to  the  history  of  Mexico,  of  Texas,  and 
of  California.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  except  in 
the  mere  fact  of  being  parts  of  the  territory  to  be 
acquired,  figured  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  the  prelim- 
inaries of  the  proposed  conquest  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  claim  that  Texas  extended  south  and  west  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  by  which  shallow  pretence  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  northern  republic  managed  to  afford 
some  comfort  to  the  national  conscience,  on  the  plea 
that  the  defence  of  this  'disputed'  tract  by  Mexico 
was  the  first  act  of  war.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  field  of  the  first  hostilities — of  the 
Mexican  invasion! — was  not  on  the  New  Mexican 
frontier,  but  farther  south-east.^ 

*I  have  the  Confidential  Cirnilnr  of  May  13th,  with  the  autograph  of  Jamei 
Bachaaan,  contaiuing  the  declaration  tliat  war  '  exists. '     '  The  truth  is,  that 

(408) 
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War,  or  its  *  existence/  liaving  been  declared,  an 
arniv  of  the  west  was  oro:anized   at    Fort   Leaven- 
Worth  in  June.     Its  coraniandcr  was  Colonel  Stephen 
W.  Kearny,  its  mission  the  occupation  of  the  broad 
territory  stretching  from  New  Mexico  to  California, 
and  also  if  practicable  cooperation  with  other  branches 
of  the  army  in  operations  farther  south.     The  advance 
divi  -ion  of  this  force  consisted  of  300  reofulars  of  the  first 
United  States  dragoons  under  Major  Edwin  V.  Sum- 
ner, a  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers  called  out  by 
Governor  Edwards  of  Missouri  for  this  campaign,  and 
eoniuianded  by  Colonel  Alexander  W.  Doniphan,  and 
five  additional  companies  of  volunteers,  including  one 
of   infantry  and  two  of  light  artillery,  or  a  total  of 
nearly   1,700  men.     The  second,  or  reserve  division, 
Comprised  another  regiment  of  Missouri   volunteers 
Under    Colonel   Sterling   Price,   a   battalion    of  four 
oompanies  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Willock,  and  the 
Alornion  Battalion,  in  all  about  1,800  men.     The  ad- 
"Vance,  or  army  of  conquest,  left  Fort  Leavenworth 
Ictte    in   June;   the  long  supply  train  of  over  1,000 
niules  was  soon  augmented  by  the  400  wagons  of  the 
a^nnual    Santa  F6   caravan;    and   all    the  companies, 
except  the  artillery,  were  encamped  at  the  beginning 
of  August  near  Bent's  Fort  on  the  Arkansas,  after 
a   tedious  but  uneventful   march  of  some   650  miles 
across  the  plains.*     An  advance  guard  of  four  eom- 


had  endure<l  bo  many  insults  and  grievous  wrongs  from  Mexii;o,  with  such 

Unexampled  patience,  that  at  the  last  she  must  have  mistaken  our  forhear- 

lace  for  pusillanimity.     Encouraged,  probably  by  this  misapprehension,  her 

trmy  has  at  length  crossed  the  Del  Norte- -has  invaded  the  territory  of  our 

country — and  has  shed  American  blood  up<m  tlie  American  soil.*  Lurhius 

hoc.    Hwi.   Cat.,  MS.,  iv.   121.     Prince,   Ubitorical  Sbtch-H  of  Xi-tr  Mcnro, 

290-327,  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  *  American  Occupation  '  and  '  Revolt  of 

1W7.'     His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  excellent,  and  in  almost  every  res]»ect 

Httiflfactory;  but  I  can  hardly  agree  with  his  preliminary  stitement,  '  sutlice 

it  to  say  that  the  origin  of  the  hostilities ' — that  is,  of  tlie  Mexican  war  as 

ihown  by  the  context — 'was  found  in  the  dispute  as  to  t!ie  ownership  <»f  the 

territory   between   the  Rio  Grande   and   the   Nueces   Kiver.'     Tliis   is  also 

affirme<i  on  p.  240. 

^  Huyhex  Doniphan^s  Eirpedition:  containing  an  arcouut  of  the  Ct)ii(jfn\'tt  of 
Kew  Mexico*  General  Kearney'^  oiyrland  ejrpcdUion  tiy  California:  ])vni}thau8 
campaiijn  cujainH  Ute  Nnvajos;  hi^  unjyarallelt'd  tnarch  u^ton  Chihuahua  and  Da- 
tango: and  the  apemUorui  qf  General  Prire  at  Santa  Ff.  With  a  shfch  of  the 
life  qf'  Col  Donip/um,     Illustraled  with  pUms  of  battk-Jiddsy  a  map^  and  jine 


I 
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panies  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overtake 
a  party  of  traders  believed  to  have  in  their  posses- 
sion arms  and  ammunition  for  the  enemv. 

ar 

From  Bent's  Fort,  Lieutenant  Decourcv  was  sent 
with  twenty  men  to  Taos  to  learn  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  rejoining  the  army  later  with  some  prison- 
ers and  a  report  that  resistance  might  be  expected  at 


engmvinif*.  Bjf  John  T.  Hughet,  A.  B.,  qf  ike  First  rtfj^mtnt  nf  }ii$*omri  edr* 
airy.  Cinciimati,  1850,  12mo.  I  have  also'ed.  of  Cin.,  1849,  8vo:  and  then 
are  ed.  of  Cin.,  1848,  and  apparently  ]847.  This  work  is  a  stamlard  authority 
on  the  campaign,  written  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  and  with  an  accnra^ 
that  has  not,  I  believe,  been  questioned,  though  the  author,  like  others  of  lus 
time  and  class,  takes  an  ultra- American  view  of  most  Questions,  and  haa  no 
doubt  of  the  entire  righteousness  of  the  war  against  perfidious  Mexicans. 

There  were  apparently  5  companies  of  the  Ist  U.  S.  dragoons.  I  have  found 
no  record  of  the  company  organization,  but  the  officers  were  captains  E^lwia 
V.  Sumner  (act.  major),  Phinp  St  George  Cooke,  Thomas  Swords  (asst.  Q. 
M.),  Benj.  I).  Moore,  John  H.  K.  Burgwin,  Henry  S.  Turner  (adj.  gen.)^ 
Abraham  R.  Johnston,  and  Philip  R.  Thompson  (some  of  whom  were  prob- 
ably lieutenants  at  the  start);  and  lieut.  Patrick  Noble,  Thomas  C.  Ham- 
mond, RufuA  Ingalls,  John  W.  Davidson,  Joseph  McElvain,  C.  J.  L.  WilaoOt 
and  Oliver  P.  H.  Taylor.  I  take  this  imperfect  list  from  the  U,  S.  OJUiai 
BeijvUer,  1845-7,  ami  from  occasional  mention  in  the  different  narratives. 

Officers  of  the  1st  Mo:  volunteers.  Col  Alex.  W.  Doniphan  (a  lawyer  who 
had  enli^rtcd  as  a  private,  elected  colonel  June  18th);  lieut. -colonel,  C.  F.  Rnff; 
major.  Win  Gilpin  (Imth  of  whom  were  elected  from  the  ranks):  captains  oC 
the  8  conipanic'ri  (8.16  men  rank  and  tile)  each  enlisted  in  a  county  of  Mou, 
Waldo,  Walton,  Moss,  Reid,  Stephenson,  Parsons,  Jackson,  and  Roilgers; 
sutler,  C  A.  Perry;  adjutant,  G.  M.  Butler;  surgeon,  Geo.  Penn;  asst  surgeons, 
T.  M.  Mortmi  and  L  Vaughn. 

A  battalifni  of  li^ht  artillery,  under  Major  Clark,  consisted  of  two  compa- 
nies from  St  l^mid,  umler  capUiin.s  WL-ightinan  and  Fischer,  about  l^TiO  men. 
A  battalion  (»t  infantry  had  145  men  in  two  comitanies,  commamled  by  cap- 
tains Angnoy  and  Murphy.  There  was  also  a  trooj*  oi  volunteer  cavalry  from 
iSt  l>»uis;  the  I^clele  Rangers,  107  strong,  umler  Cant.  Huds4in.  attacheil  to 
the  driL'oons.  Also  lieutenants  Wni  H.  Kmory.  W.  11.  Warner,  J.  W.  Abert, 
and  \V.  B.  Peck  of  the  U.  S.  topographical  engineers,  Warner  commanding 
the  artillery  mi  the  march  to  Sta  Fe. 

The  *Jd  regiment  of  Mo.  volunteers  was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Ft 
lA'avonworth,  alK)Ut  the  1st  of  August.  Its  officers  were  Stcrliuff  Price  colo- 
nel, D.  I).  Mitchell  lieut. -colonel,  Kilmondson  m^ijor.  It  nunutered  about 
l.OiM)  men.  There  was  also  a  separate  battalion  under  Lieut. -col  Willock, 
H(M)  men  in  four  companies,  captjiins  Smith,  Kobinstm,  Morin,  and  Uendley; 
and  a  small  artillery  detachment  under  officers  of  the  regular  army. 

The  Monnon  H^ittaliou  consisted  of  alx)ut  500  Mormons,  who  entered  the 
servife  as  a  means  of  reaching  California,  where,  nocording  to  the  terms  tA 
their  enlistment,  they  were  to  be  discharged.  It  was  organized  at  Council 
Blutfs  in  June,  by  (.'ai)t.  James  Allen  of  tlie  Ist  dn&goons,  who  was  t«»  com- 
m-ind  tlie  battalion  iis  lieut. -colonel,  but  died  I>eforc  departure.  Lieut.  A.  J. 
Smith  commantleil  on  tin?  march  tt>  Sta  Fe,  and  Lieut. -colonel  P.  St  Geo. 
( 'ooke  on  that  tr>  Cal.  The  oai)tains  of  the  5  companies  were  Jefferson  Hnnt^ 
Jfs.se  1).  Huntor,  James  lirown,  Nelson  Higgins,  an«l  Daniel  C.  Davis;  Adju- 
tant <ieo.  P.  l)yk»*s,  anil  later  P.  C.  Merrill;  surgeon  Geo.  B.  Sandenutn.  For 
a  full  history  of  the  Monnon  Biittalion,  see  IJuU,  CaL,  v.,  chup.  xviii.,  this 
series;  also  Ti/krn  Jlonuon  Batl'iUon, 
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^veiy  point.     Similar  reports  had  previoufcly  been  re- 
oeived  from  Major  Howard  and  the  mountaineer  Fitz- 
I>atrick.     From   Bent's   Fort,  also,    Captain   Cooke, 
with  twelve  picked  men,  was  sent  in  advance,  nomi- 
nally as  a  kind  of  ambassador  to  treat  with  Governor 
-A.rniijo  for  the  peaceful  submission  of  eastern  New 
Af  exico,*  but  really  to   escort   James   Magoffin,  the 
veritable  ambassador,  intrusted  with  a  secret  mission 
&t  Santa  Fe.     To  send  an  army  of  1,700  men,  mainly 
composed  of  undisciplined  volunteers,  on  a  march  of  a 
thousand  miles  over  a  desert  occupied  by  hostile  sav- 
SLgeSy  to  conquer,  by  force  of  arms,  so  populous  an 
interior  province,  and  one  so  well  defended,  at  least  by 
nature,  as  New  Mexico,  was  on  its  face  a  very  hazard- 
ous   enterprise.     It  was  a  radically  different  matter 
from   the  proposed  occupation  by  naval  forces  of  a 
coast  province  like  California.     In  the  annals  of  the 
latter  country  we  have  seen,  however,  what  agencies 
were   relied  on  by  the  government,  acting  through 
Consul  Larkin  as  a  confidential  agent,  to  insure  a 
Ijloodless  victory,  though  the  success  of  the  plan  was 
seriously  impaired  by  the  blundering  and  criminal  dis- 
obedience of  another  and  subordinate  agent.     These 
complications  of  the  farthest  west  are  now  well  known 
in  every  particular.*     That  the  policy  respecting  New 
Mexico  was  similar  in  its  general  features,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  though  most  details  have  never  come  to 
light.     During  the  past  years,  the  Santa  ¥6  traders, 
both  American  and  Mexican,  had  done  much  to  make 
the    condition   and   disposition   of  each   peojile   well 
known  to  the  other,  to  convince  the  New  Mexicans 

•  *  My  miaaion. .  .waa  in  fact  a  pacific  one.  The  general  had  just  issued  a 
proclamation  of  annexation  of  all  the  territory  €(vtt  of  tlte.  Rio  (rrande;  the 
gOTemment  thus  adopting  the  old  claim  of  Texas'  (the  procl.  of  July  31st, 
U  given  in  CutUs"  Conq.y  42,  the  only  one  I  have  found,  contains  no  such  propo- 
sition), 'and  thus  manifestly,  in  a  statesman's  view,  a  bloodless  process  would 
lead  to  its  confirmation  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  and  the  p(»pulatiou  would  he 
laved  from  the  bitterness  of  passing  tmhjmjum.  The  difficulty  of  a  half-meas- 
ure remains;  it  cuts  the  isolated  province  in  two!  There  must  he  an  intluential 
Micawber  in  the  cabinet.  At  a  plaintive  compliment,  that  I  went  to  plant  the 
dive,  which  he  would  reap  a  laurel,  the  general  endeavored  to  gloss  the  barren 
field  of  toil  to  which  his  subordinates,  at  least,  were  devoted.'  Cooke  6  Conq.f  7. 

*See  JJinL  Cal,,  v.,  this  series. 
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how  futile  must  be  any  attempt  to  resist  tlie  United 
States,  and  the  Americans  how  easy  would  be  the 
oceupatiou  of  Santa  F^.  Doubtless,  certain  proniineot 
traders  had  been  at  work  virtually  as  secret  ajjenta  of 
the  goverimicnt  at  Waslilngton,  which  from  their  re- 
ports had  come  to  believe  that  no  serious  opposition 
was  to  be  expected  to  the  change  of  flag.  It  was 
undersf  lod  that  the  New  Mexicans,  after  long  years 
of  negleft  and  so-called  oppression,  had  retained  but  a 
nominal  allegiance  to  Mexico;  tliat  many  hiHuential 
citizens,  fi>jm  motives  of  personal  interest  as  traders 
or  land-owners,  desired  the  downfall  of  Mexican  rule; 
that  many  others  were  convinced  that  resistance  would 
be  useless  i^nd  more  than  half  convinced  that  the 
change  would  be  a  benefit;  that  prominent  officials 
were  already  disposed,  or  might  be  influenced  by  cer- 
tain appeals  to  tlieir  love  of  gain,  or  ambition  for  office, 
to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  inevitable;  that 
the  masses  miglit  be  controlled  for  the  most  part 
through  the  leaders;  and  that  finally,  any  opposition 
based  on  pride,  patriotism,  or  prejudice  of  race  or  re- 
ligion, must  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  lack  of 
unity,  of  leaders,  of  arms,  and  other  resources.  Thus 
Kearny's  army  of  the  west  was  sent  to  occupy,  not 
literally  to  conquer,  New  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  the 
enterprise  was  one  attended  with  many  risks. 

Magoffin,  or  Don  Santiago,  wa,s  an  Irish  Kentuck- 
ian,  long  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  a  man  of  wealth,  with 
unlimited  capacity  for  drinking  wine  and  making 
friends,  speaking  the  Spanish  language,  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  most  of  the  leading  men  in  New  Mexico 
and  Chihuahua,  At  Washington  he  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Benton  to  the  president  and  secretary  of 
war,  and  at  the  rc(]uest  of  the  three  agreed  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  professing  his  ability  to  prevent 
any  arnied  resistance  on  the  pirt  of  Governor  Armijo 
and  his  officers.*     Cooke's  party,  without  adventures 

"R-KioHi  Thirty  Yrarit'  Vinr.  ii.  1332^.  In  tlio  Cil.  ■'<,■/  X.  Mi-j-..  ,VfjM. 
atflDu^..  IS''i>,i,.-2V)-l,  are  letters  of  Jinio  IStli,  fr.Hu  Soc.  M^tivy  to  Kearny 
ajid  tu  the  eoiuiniuidaut  al  tbu  Cliiliuahua  ex^ieditiuit,  iutroJuciug  MuguQiii 
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I'equiring  notice,  arrived  the  12th  of  August  at  Santa 

^6,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Armijo,  who, 

although  he  "seemed  to  think  that  the  approach  of 

the  army  was  rather  sudden  and  rapid,"  concluded  to 

Send  a  commissioner  in  the  person  of  Dr  Connelly, 

with  whom  the  captain  set  out  next  day  on  his  return 

to  meet  the  army.*     Meanwhile,  according  to  Benton, 

our  only  authority,  and  as  there  is  perhaps  no  reason 

to  doubt,  Magoffin  easily  prevailed  on  the  governor  to 

promise  that  no  defence  should  be  made  at  Apache 

Canon,  a  point  on  the  approach  to  Santa  F6  which 

mijsflit  have  been  held  by  a  small  force.     He  had  more 

difficulty  with  Archuleta,  the  second  in  command,  but 

by  appealing  to  his  ambition,  and  suggesting  that  by 

a  pronunciamiento  he  might  secure  for  himself  western 

New  Mexico,  on  which  Kearny  had  no  designs,  ho  at 

length  overcame  that  officer's  patriotic  objections,  and 

thus  secured  an  open  road  for  the  army.^ 

As  »  man  regarded  by  the  president  as  one  who  could  render  important  ser- 
vices. Magoffin  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Gonzalez,  a  trader  of  Chihua- 
Hua;  and  after  accomplishing  his  purpose  at  Sta  Fe,  he  went  south  to  prepare 
the  "way  for  Gen.  Wool  as  he  had  done  for  Keaniy.  Here,  however,  he  was 
s«Lspected«  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time.  After  the  peace  he  returned 
"to  Washington,  where  Benton,  in  a  secret  session  of  the  senate,  obtained  for 
lum  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  secret  services,  of  which  sum  a  new  ad- 
Hiinistration,  after  much  haggling,  paid  $30,000,  a  sum  barely  covering  M.  's 
Expenses  and  losses.     Says  Benton:  *  The  paper  which  he  tiled  in  the  war  office 


rpedition,  given 

€yai,  rtW  ^y.  Jfex.,  AfeM.,  p.  236,  is  another  letter  of  Sec.  Marcy  of  M:iy  *27th 
to  Kearny,  announcing  that  the  president  has  determined  to  send  a  catholic 
of  gocl  steuiding,  able  to  speak  Si>anish,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  chaplain,  witli 
li  view  of  allaying  religious  prejudices  of  the  New  Mexicans  against  the  U.  S. 
X  have  no  record  that  such  a  man  was  sent. 

•  TTue  ConqtteiU  qf  New  Mexico  and  California;  an  historical  and  pirsonal  nar- 

rvrtfn*.     Bp  P.  St  Geo,  Cooke ^  hritjadier,  Irrevtt  Tnajor-f/eneral  U.  S.  A.,  autlior 

f^f  *  Sf^nes  awl  A  dventnres  in  the  A  rmy:  or^  Romance,  of  SlHWiry  Life, '  etc    N.  Y . , 

1S78,  12mo.     The  diarv  of  this  advance  trip  is  found  on  p.  G-34,  and  there 

ioUoDT  goo«l  accounts  of  later  events,  the  march  to  Cal.,  etc. 

'  While,  as  I  have  said,  there  may  l)e  no  reason  to  question  the  general 
tecnracy  of  Benton's  version,  or  to  doubt  that  Magoffin  really  obtained  theso 
promises  from  Armijo,  Archuleta,  and  others,  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  ii 
nach  exaggeration  in  the  implied  opinion  that  the  U.  iS.  relie«l  mainly  on,  or 
that  Kearny's  saccess  was  due  mainly  to,  M.  's  negotiations  at  this  tiine.  M.  'a 
efforts  were  rather  the  supplement  or  conclusion  to  a  long  chain  of  investiga- 
tioiis  and  negotiations  by  himself  and  otherj.  Kearny 'a  inununity  from  armed 
opposition  of  a  serious  nature  resteil  on  something  more  tliaa  Magoffin's  abil- 
ity to  manage  the  N.  Mexican  leaders. 
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Unfortunately  we  hare  no  definite  infionnalion  from. 
New  Mexican  aomces  rcffliectii^  Annijo'a  prqpara- 
tiona,  real  or  pretended,  for  defence;  and  the  frag- 
mentary rumors  that  found  their  way  into  current 
narratives  are  meagre,  contradictonr,  and  of  no  value. 
The  governor  understood  perfectfy  his  inability  to 
make  any  effective  resistance;  and  all  that  he  dui  iL 
that  direction  was  with  a  view  merely  to  'save  his 
responsibility 'as  a  Mexican  officer,  even  if  he  did  not^ 
as  is  probable,  definitely  resolve  and  promise  not  to 
fighl  The  people  were  called  upon,  as  usual  in  audi 
cases^  to  rise  and  repel  the  invader;  and  a  conaiderabie 
force  of  militia  was  organised  and  jcHued  the  two  or 
three  hundred  soldiers  of  the  army.  These  auxili- 
aries were,  however,  but  half  in  earnest  and  most 
inadequately  armed.  If  any  considerable  portion  of 
them  or  their  officers  ever  thought  seriously  of  figh^ 
ing  the  Americans,  their  patriotic  seal  rapidly  diaap* 
peared  as  the  numbers  and  armament  of  the  invaden 
became  more  clearly  known  from  returning  80out% 
who,  in  many  instances^  were  captured  and  released 
by  Kearny.  With  perhaps  2,000  men — ^though  Ameri- 
can reports  double  the  number — Armijo  seems  to  have 
marched  out  to  Apache  Ca&on  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  meeting  the  enemy;  but  on  the  last  day,  in 
consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  gen- 
eral and  his  officers,  the  former  dismissed  the  auxili- 
aries to  their  homes,  and  with  his  presidial  troops 
retreated  to  the  south  by  way  of  Gralisteo,  near  which 
point  he  left  his  cannon.  Armijo  was  blamed  by 
the  many  who  were  hostile  to  the  invaders  and  who 
were  ashamed  to  see  their  country  thus  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  Doubtless  the  governor,  had  he 
desired  it,  might  have  waged  a  guerilla  war&re  that 
would  have  given  the  foe  much  trouble;  and  there  is 
much  cause  to  believe  that  his  reason  for  not  doing  so 
was  not  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  prevent  the  uaeleas 
shedding  of  his  subjects'  blood.* 

•  In  BwHa  matUe,  Smeto  Bemal  Dkm,  u.  10»4^  »  aa  aeeoant  of  tlw  K.  Mn* 
•fiur  made  up  £rom  newipaper  articlet  f ouiidad  en  \mh%  mmXkwk  tea  fliikSi 
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Kearny's  army  left  Bent's  Fort  on  the  2d  of  Au- 

fjust.  The  route  was  nearly  identical  with  the  later 
ine  of  stage  travel,  and  diflFered  but  slightly  from 
that  of  the  modern  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^ 
railroad.  The  march  was  a  tedious  one,  there  being 
many  cases  of  fatal  illness  among  the  volunteers. 
Through  some  miscalculation  or  mismanagement  of 
the  supply  trains,  the  men  were  on  short  rations  for  a 
larger  part  of  the  way ;  and  it  was  besides  a  season  of 
drought.  The  advance  was  in  several  divisions,  by 
slightly  diflFerent  routes  from  day  to  day,  in  order  to 
utilize  the  scanty  water  and  grass.  Fitzpatrick  was 
the  guide,  Robidoux  the  interpreter,  while  Bent  com- 
manded  a  company  of  spies.  After  the  settlements 
were  reached,  American  residents,  such  as  Towle, 
Bonney,  Wells,  and  Spry,  were  met,  and  gave  infor- 
mation respecting  the  state  of  things  at  Santa  F6  and 
Taos.  Small  parties  of  Mexican  scouts  were  also  fre- 
quently captured,  or  came  voluntarily  into  camp,  where 
they  gave  vague  and  contradictory  accounts  of  Armi- 
jo's  preparations  for  defence,  and  whence,  being  set  at 
liberty,  they  carried  back  exaggerated  reports  of  the 
American  force  and  cannon,  with  copies  of  Kearny's 
proclamation.  On  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th,  respect- 
ively, the  army  reached  Las  Vegas,  Tecolote,  and 
San  Miguel  del  Vado.  At  each  of  these  places, 
Kearny — now  brigadier-general  by  a  commission  re- 
ceived at  Las  Vegas — made  a  speech  from  a  house- 
top, absolving   the  people   from  their  allegiance  to 

hna.  With  several  blunders  it  contains  very  little  definite  and  accurate  in- 
formation. Kearny's  force  is  put  at  3,000,  with  1,003  in  the  rear,  suarding  a 
caravan  whose  goods  amounted  to  $1,000,000.  Armijo  retreated  because  he 
could  not  control  his  men,  who  showed  a  disposition  to  pass  over  to  the 
enemy,  thoush  the  people  blamed  him.  He  had  gone  to  £1  Paso,  where  a 
stand  would  oe  made,  as  400  men  from  Chih.  had  started  too  late  for  the  pro- 
tection of  N.  Mex.  At  the  Cafion  de  Pecos,  on  Aug.  14th,  he  had  2,000  men, 
of  whom  270  were  regular  troops,  Mrith  7  guns.  On  the  15th,  disputes  with 
the  auxiliary  officers  caused  him  to  dismiss  the  force.  The  guns  were  spiked 
near  Galisteo,  and  A.  went  south  with  only  60  men.  Kearny  had  made 
Magoffin  gov.  at  Sta  ¥6.  Connelly,  in  the  name  of  the  new  ffovt,  had  written 
to  mvite  Armijo  to  return  to  his  post  as  gov.  with  guaranties,  but  the  offer 
was  not  accepted.  The  caravan  Mrill  proceed  south  to  £1  Paso,  with  troops 
to  seize  the  custom-house.  There  are  abo  brief  notices  in  El  TkmpOf  April 
19,  1846;  and  Iria  de  Espafia,  Dec  12,  1846. 
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Armijo,  and  promising  protection  to  the  life,  property; 
and  religion  of  all  who  should  peaceably  submit  to  the 
new  order  of  things;  and  the  alcalde,  and  in  some 
cases  the  militia  officers  of  each  town,  being  indoced 
more  or  less  willingly  to  take  an  oath  of  all^^iance  to 
the  United  States  were  continued  in  office.  A  letter 
was  received  from  Armijo,  making  known  his  purpose 
to  come  out  to  meet  Kearny ;  but  whether  as  friend 
or  foe,  the  vague  wording  did  not  clearly  indicate. 
Cooke  and  Connelly  were  met  at  Tecolote,  bat  the 
message  brought  by  the  latter  is  not  known  to  the 
chronidera  Among  the  men  and  subordinate  ofll- 
cers,  there  was  an  expectation  of  having  to  encounter 
frt>m  2,000  to  10,000  foes  in  the  mountain  defile;  but 
the  general  is  said  to  have  borne  himself  as  coolly  as 
as  if  on  parade,  as  indeed  well  he  mi^ht^  knowing 
how  slight  was  the  danger  of  a  conflict  At  San 
Miguel  a  Mexican  officer  was  captured — Salacar,  son 
of  the  officer  with  whom  the  Texans  had  to  do  in 
1841 — who  reported  the  flight  of  Armijo.  On  the  17th 
the  army  passed  the  ruins  of  Pecos;  uid  on  the  IStfa, 
marching  without  the  slightest  opposition  throiudi. 
the  famous  canon,  the  Araericansi  entered  Santa  F^ 
at  6  p.  M.,  being  accorded  a  friendly  reception  by 
Juan  B.  Vigil,  the  cutting  governor.  The  flag  of  the 
United  States  was  raised  at  sunset,  and  saluted  with 
thirteen  guns.  Greneral  Kearny  slept  in  the  old 
palacio,  and  the  army  encamped  on  an  adjoining  emi- 
nence. Thus  was  the  capitiJ  of  New  Mexico  occu- 
pied without  the  shedding  of  blood.* 

*If  General  Kearny  ever  made  a  detailed  report  of  this  mnip>lgw  I  ham 
not  found  it.  A  brief  statement  is  found  in  his  letter  of  Aog.  24th,  on  & 
61M>0  of  Cutts'  The  Conquest  qf  California  and  New  Mexka,  ^y  tke/ortm  ^  Mt 
UnUed  States,  in  the  years  1846  and  1847.  By  Jama  Madimn  CSMt^  wiA  •»- 
graviwjA,  plans  qf  battle,  etc.,  Phil.,  1847,  I2mo.  This  is  an  ozoeUent  nanrntm 
en  resume  of  the  whole  conquest,  the  earliest  |mblished,  and  snpplmBeatsA 
with  many  original  documents,  a  few  of  which  I  hare  not  foond  elsewlMViu 
The  most  complete  original  record  of  the  march  to  Sta  F^  is  to  be  lowid  on 
p.  15-32  of  Emory's  Xotesqfa  Af Hilary  Reconnoisaamce^  from  fori  Lunemmmfk^ 
in  Missouri,  to  San  Diego,  in  Calif  omit,  inrhuUng  pari  qf  ike  Arhmmu,  iW 
Xort^,  and  Gila  riven.  By  Lieut. -col  W.  H.  Emory.  Made  m  1846-7^  «M 
the  adrinre  t/uard  qf  the  *  Army  of  the  West,'  Wash.,  1848,  Sro  (CT.  8.  AM 
Doc.,  30th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  41,  Sen.  Ex.  Doa  7).    Hub  k  ft 
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On  the  day  following  his  entir  into  the  capital, 
^jeneral  Kearny  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled 
in  the  plaza,  where  through  an  interpreter  he  made  a 
speech.  Then  the  acting  governor,  secretary,  alcal- 
des, and  other  officials  took  the  required  oath  of  al- 
legiance, Grovemor  Vigil  also  delivering  a  brief  address 
and  reading  the  general's  earlier  proclamation.  The 
exercises  were  similar,  if  somewhat  less  hurried,  to 
the  earlier  ones  at  Las  Vegas  and  San  Miguel.  The 
New  Mexicans  as  subjects  of  the  United  States  from 
this  time  were  assured  of  full  protection  for  their 
lives,  property,  and  religion,  not  only  against  Ameri- 
can depredators,  but  against  the  Mexican  nation.  Gov- 
ernor Armijo,  and  their  Indian  foes.  Three  days 
later  Kearny's  position  was  fully  explained  in  the 
formal  proclamation  which  is  appended.  ^^ 

diary  day  by  day  down  to  and  including  the  march  to  CaL  It  is  largely  de- 
Toted  to  a  sctenufic  description  of  the  country  visited,  and  contains  drawings. 
Mmory'%  Journal  (unofficial),  extending  from  Aug.  2d  to  Sept.  5th,  was  pub- 
lishea  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  find  it  in  Niks'  Register ,  Ixxi.  13S-40,  lo7-9, 
174-6.  In  Id.f  90-'2,  is  a  fragment  of  the  journal  of  some  officer  not  named, 
eorerinff  the  period  of  Aug.  13th-23d.  Cooke's  diary,  Conquest^  34  et  seq., 
also  indudes  the  march  ol  the  main  army  from  the  15th  of  Aug.,  and  of 
oonrae  it  is  described  by  Hughes  and  the  rest.  Says  Cooke:  '  I  coiiimamled 
the  advance  guard,  and  held  to  the  main  road,  not  receiving  orders  to  take 
the  obscure  route,  known  to  the  general,  which  turned  the  position  at  the 
cafion.  As  I  passed  it  I  concluded  that  important  information  had  been  re- 
oeired  in  the  night.  So  it  proved,  and  I  found  at  the  rocky  gorge  only  a 
rude  breastwork  of  large  trees  felled  across  it.  It  had  evidently  proved  im- 
possible to  give  coherence  to  the  wretched  mass  of  our  opponents  who  were 
now  for  the  first  time  assembled  together.  They  became  panic-stricken  at 
OQce  on  the  approach  of  such  an  imposing  array  of  horsemen  of  a  superior 
noe,  and  it  appeared,  overestimated  our  numbers,  which  the  reports  of  igno- 
rance and  fear  nad  vastly  macmified.' 

^  *  Proclamation  !  As  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war 
txists  between  that  government  and  the  U.  S.,  and  as  the  undersigned,  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops,  on  the  18th  took  possession  of  Sta  Fe, . .  .he  now  announces 
his  intention  to  hold  the  department,  with  its  original  boundaries  (both  sides 
•I  the  Del  Norte)' — so  it  seems  the  original  boundaries  were  on  both  sides  I — 
*U  a  part  of  the  U.  S.,  and  under  the  name  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  undersigned  has  come  to  N.  Mex.  with  a  strong  military  force,  and  an 
equally  strong  one  is  following  close  in  his  rear.  He  has  more  troops  than 
Becessary  to  put  down  any  opposition  that  can  possibly  be  brought  against 
him,  ana  therefore  it  would  be  folly  and  madness  for  any  dissatisfied  or 
^ucootented  persons  to  think  of  resisting  him.  The  undersigned  has  instruc- 
tioos  from  his  govt  to  respect  the  religious  institutions  of  N.  Mex.,  to  protect 
the  prc^rtv  of  the  church,  to  cause  the  worship  of  those  belonging  to  it  to 
be  undisturbed,  and  their  religious  rights  in  the  amplest  manner  preserved 
to  them.  Also  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  quiet  and  ^eace- 
*Ue  inhabitants  within  its  boundaries,  against  their  enemies  the  Utes,  Nava- 
ym,  and  others.  And  while  he  assures  all  that  it  will  be  his  pleasure  as  well 
Hist.  Abix.  jl»i>  N.  Msx.    27 
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From  the  9th  for  many  days  representatives  of  other 
towns,  of  the  Indian  pueblos,  and  in  some  cases  of 
Navajo,  Yuta,  and  even  Apache  bands,  came  to  listen 
to  the  general's  explanations  of  United  States  policy, 
and  to  offer  peaceful  submission  to  his  authority. 
Many  among  the  ignorant  populace  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  they  would  be  robbed,  outraged,  or  mur- 
dered by  the  Americanos;  and  many  of  a  higher  class 
had  left  the  city  with  their  families  in  fear  of  insults 
from  a  lawless  soldiery;  but  these  fears  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  removed  by  the  general's  words 
and  acts,  and  many  of  the  fugitives  returned  to  their 
homes.  A  ilag-staff  to  bear  the  stars  and  stripes  was 
raised  in  the  plaza.  Captain  Emory  on  the  19th 
selected  a  site  for  a  fort,  and  four  days  later  work  was 
begun  on  Fort  Marcy,  an  adobe  structure  commanding 
the  city  from  an  adjoining  hill.  The  animals  were 
sent  to  the  region  of  Galisteo  to  a  grazing  camp  guarded 
by  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Kuff.  On 
the  2:^d  and  following  Sundays  the  general  and  staff* 
attended  church;  an  express  for  the  states  was  de- 
spatclied  on  the  25th;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  27th 

AM  h'\n  duty  to  conii)ly  with  those  instmctions,  he  calls  upon  them  to  exert 
thiMiisi'lvi'H  in  {ireserviiig  orcItT,  in  promoting  concord,  and  in  maintaining 
tlio  authority  and  etHcicucy  of  the  laws;  to  require  of  tho;»e  who  have  lett 
thoir  hoiiu's,  and  taken  up  arms  against  the  troops  of  the  U.  S.,  to  return 
forthwith  t<»  them,  or  else  they  will  l>e  considered  as  enemies  and  traitors  (!), 
suhjcoting  their  ihtsous  to  punishment  and  their  pro|>erty  to  seizure  and 
conti.Heation  for  the  lH>netit  of  the  puMic  treasury.  It  is  the  wk«h  and  intcO' 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  to  pn>vide  for  N.  Mex.  a  free  govt,  with  the  least  iKMsthla 
<lelay,  similar  to  those  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  people  of  N.  Mex.  will  then  be 
caHed  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of  free  men  in  electing  their  own  representa* 
tives  to  t)ie  tt^rritorial  legislature;  but  until  this  can  be  done,  the  lawi 
hitherto  in  existence  will  be  continued  until  chansed  or  modilicd  by  compe- 
tcitt  authority;  and  those  (ktsous  holding  office  wul  continue  in  the  same  lor 
the  present,  provided  they  will  consider  themselves  good  citizens  and  willing 


to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  U.  S.  The  undentigne«l  hereby  alisolvet 
all  persons  residing  witliin  the  boundary  of  N.  Mex.  from  further  allegiance 
til  the  republic  of  Alexico,  and  hereby  claims  them  as  citizens  of  the  U.  & 


Those  who  remain  quiet  and  })caccal>le  will  be  considereil  as  good  citiaensanJ 
receive  protection.  Those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  iustiraiting  others 
against  the  U.  8.,  will  be  considered  as  traitors  (!),  an<l  treateilaccordinffh*; 
Don  Manuel  Armijo,  the  late  ^ov.  of  this  deitartment,  has  flc<l  from  it.  ilia 
nndersignetl  has  taken  possession  of  it  without  firing  a  gun  or  shedding  a  droo 
of  blood — in  which  he  most  truly  rejoices;  and  for  the  present  will  be^onsidered 
M  governor  of  this  territory.  Given,  etc.,  Sta  Fe,  Aug.  22,  18^  By  tb* 
Governor,  8.  W.  Kearny,  Brigailier-Crcncral.*  The  copy  in  C\UfJt  reads  S.  W. 
XiMurny,  brig-gen.  U.  S.  A.,  by  the  governor,  Joan  Bautista  Vigil  y 
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Kearny  gave  a  grand  ball  to  oflScers  and  citizens. 
Minor  military  movenaents,  such  as  the  arrival  of  small 
parties  that  had  lagged  on  the  way  and  the  stationing 
of  local  detachmente,  need  not  be  noticed  in  detail. 
There  were  unfounded  rumors  of  hostile  preparations 
in  the  south,  and  that  Colonel  Ugarte  was  approaching 
with  a  Mexican  force  from  Chihuahua,  which  caused 
Kearny  to  march  down  the  river  with  nearly  half  his 
army.  This  tour  extended  to  Tomd,  occupied  the  time 
from  the  2d  to  the  13th  of  September,  and  revealed 
no  indications  of  hostility  among  the  abajefios. 

Back  at  Santa  Fe,  the  general  sent  strong  detach- 
ments under  Major  Gilpm  and  Lieutenant-colonel 
Jackson,  who  had  succeeded  Ruff  by  election  of  the 
volunteers — to  Abiquiii  and  CeboUeta  on  the  Navajo 
frontier;  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  organization 
of  a  civil  government  put  in  operation  on  the  22d  of 
September.  Then  on  the  25th,  he  set  out  on  the 
march  to  California  by  the  Gila  route,  with  his  300 
dragoons,  two  thirds  of  which  number,  however,  were 
presently  sent  back,  when  Kit  Carson  was  met  with 
the  inaccurate  news  that  the  conquest  of  California 
had  already  been  accomplished/^  Orders  left  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Mormon  Battalion  should  follow 
the  general  to  California,  and  that  Doniphan's  regi- 
ment, on  the  arrival  of  Price's  to  take  its  place,  should 
march  south  to  join  General  Wool  at  Chihuahua. 
Among  the  volunteers  of  both  regiments  there  was 
much  sickness,  caused  to  a  considerable  extent  by  in- 
dulgence in  the  various  dissipations  of  the  New  Mex- 
ican metropolis.  Some  300  of  the  Missourians  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Santa  Fe.  There  was 
also  a  great  scarcity  of  supplies,  the  commissary  de- 
partment  of  the   army   of  the    west   being   grossly 

'*8ee  Htat.  Col.,  v.,  for  the  conquest  of  Cal.,  including  Kearny's  inarch 
•otMS  the  continent,  and  disaster  at  S.  Pascual.  Emory  s  Notes  is  the  most 
complete  narrative  of  the  march.  Carson  was  met  on  Oct.  6th,  and  8  of  the 
6  companies  were  sent  back.  It  was  on  Oct.  loth  that  Kearny  left  the  Rio 
Grmnue,  in  abont  lat.  33**  20^,  to  strike  off  westward  to  the  Gila,  which  river 
1m  followed  down  to  the  Colorado.  I  shall  say  more  of  his  march  across  K. 
Hex.  and  Ariz,  a  little  later. 
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mismanaged,  as  it  appears.  Provisions  must  be 
bought  from  fellow-citizens,  not  seized,  as  in  an  en- 
emy's countr}^;  and  even  the  money  furnished  the 
troops  was  not  apparently  of  a  kind  that  could  be 
utilized,  to  say  nothing  of  exorbitant  pricea  The 
men  were  profoundly  disgusted  with  the  country 
and  its  people,  and  their  complaints  were  doubtless 
somewhat  too  highly  colored.  Moreover,  the  re- 
straints of  military  life  were  irksome  to  the  Mis- 
sourians.  They  were  willing  to  fight  the  Mexicans, 
but  could  not  understand  their  obligation  as  soldiers 
to  work  on  the  fort,  wear  their  coats  under  a  hot  sun, 
observe  petty  regulations,  or  obey  orders  against  the 
proprietyof  which,  as  American  citizens,  they  could  pre- 
sent strong  arguments.  The  popularity  of  the  oflScers 
was  therefore  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  knowledge  and 
enforcement  of  discipline.  Brawls  and  arrests  for 
insubordination  were  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
Yet  amusements  were  not  wanting,  among  which 
were  theatrical  performances  by  a  company  of  military 
amateurs.^* 

Colonel  Price  with  his  2d  Missouri  volunteers  ar- 
rived at  Santa  ¥6  about  the  1st  of  October.^*     The 

^'In  Xiles*  UegutteVy  Ixx.-iii.  passim,  are  many  items  from  varicms  sources 
on  all  pliasos  of  the  N.  Mex.  campaign,  including  many  complaints  from  the 
volunteers.  The  disorders  and  insubordination  are  also  narrated  by  Hughes 
and  others,  who  often  defend  the  volunteers  and  condemn  the  officers.  Lieut. - 
col  Ruff  was  much  disliked,  and  the  qualities  that  made  him  unpopular  pro- 
cured him  a  captain  8  commission  in  the  regular  army.  A  private  was  elected 
to  lill  his  place  over  the  major.  Geo.  F.  Ruxton,  Adventures  in  Mexico  and 
the  RiK'ky  Mnuntanvty  N.  Y.,  1S48,  p.  178-90,  an  English  traveller  who  wrote 
from  personal  observation,  pronounced  the  volunteers  '  the  dirtiest,  rowdiest 
crew  1  have  ever  seen  collected  together;'  and  he  fives  a  much  more  unfavor- 
able account  of  their  lack  of  discipline  in  camp  and  lawless  oooduct  in  town, 
than  any  other  Mriter— prol>ably  too  unfavorable;  yet  he  admits  they  were 
gcK^d  ti;(hters.  Cutts,  Conqutxf,  220-1,  gives  a  programme  of  the  theatrical 
performance  on  Christmas  evening. 

A  ( 'ninpilijn  in  Sew  Mexico  trUh  Colonel  Doniphan,  By  Frank  8.  BdnnrdSj 
a  rolu litter.  With  a  map  of  the  route,  ami  a  tabk  qf  the  digiances  travertedf 
Phil.,  1847,  ]2nio.  This  is  an  interesting  though  brief  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign  in  N.  Mex.  and  Chihuahua,  though  more  attention  is  given  to  the  coun- 
try and  ]>e()ple  than  to  the  historic  sequence  of  events.  Another  anonymous 
narrative  is  The  Coiyiuent  of  SatUa  Fi  and  sufyugation  qf  Xew  Mexico,  PhiL, 
1847,  8vo. 

^-^  Perhaps  a  little  earlier,  as  the  an;^val  was  made  known  to  Kearny  on  his 
march  Oct.  2d  or  3d.  I  have  found  no  narrative  or  report  devoted  especially 
to  the  movements  of  Price's  regiment. 
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Mormon  Battalion  under  Lieutenant  Smith  an-ived 
in  two  divisions  on  the  9th  and  12th.  On  account  of 
illness  about  150  of  the  men  with  most  of  the  families 
were  detached  and  sent  to  winter  at  Pueblo,  in  what 
was  later  Colorado,  from  which  point  they  found  their 
way  the  next  year  to  Salt  Lake.  The  rest  of  the 
battalion,  340  strong,  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Cooke,  and  started  on  the  19th  to 
follow  Keamy  and  open  a  wagon-road  across  the  con- 
tinent. Meeting  the  returning  dragoons  on  the  23d 
and  turning  off  from  the  Rio  Grande  November  1 3th, 
they  found  it  impracticable  to  find  a  way  for  their 
wagons  toward  the  west,  and  accordingly  directed 
their  course  farther  southward  to  the  San  Bernardino 
rancho  on  the  later  frontier,  and  thence  marched  by 
Tucson  to  Kearny's  route  on  the  Gila.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  battalion  from  its  organization  pertain  to 
the  history  of  California  rather  than  to  that  of  New 
Mexico." 

Orders  came  back  from  Keamy  that  Doniphan  be- 
fore starting  for  Chihuahua  should  undertake  a  cam- 
paign in  the  Navajo  country.  In  September,  as  we 
have  seen.  Lieutenant-colonel  Jackson  with  three  com- 
panies had  been  sent  to  Cebolleta  on  the  frontier;  and 
from  this  point,  apparently  before  Kearny's  last  orders 
were  known.  Captain  Reid,  with  thirty  volunteers 
and  a  chief  called  Sandoval  as  guide,  starting  the  20tli 
of  October,  had  in  twenty  days  made  a  somewhat 
remarkable  entry  far  to  the  west  and  north  into  the 
heart  of  the  Navajo  country.  He  met  the  head  chief 
Narbona,  found  the  Indians  well  disposed  toward  the 
Americans,  made  arrangements  for  a  treaty  council  at 
Santa  Fd,  and  returned  to  Cebolleta.  Major  Gilpin, 
who  had  been  stationed  at  Abiquiii  in  September,  had 
made  an  expedition  into  the  Yuta  country,  and  had 
brought  some  60  leading  men  of  that  nation  to  Santa 
F^,  where  a  treaty  was  made  on  October  13th.     Un- 

**See  Hist.  CcU.,  v.,  chap,  xviii.,  this  series.  For  the  march  the  authorities 
*re  Tyler's  History;  BitjUrs  Diaryy  M.S.;  Cooke's  Journal;  Id.,  Beport;  Jd., 
Conquest, 
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der  the  new  orders,  Gilpin  left  Abiquiti  on  the  22d 
with  his  two  companies,  reen  forced  by  65  pueblo  and 
Mexican  allies;  went  up  the  Chama,  crossed  to  the 
San  Juan,  descended  that  river,  reached  the  Chelly 
canons,  thence  apparently  turned  eastward  and  by 
way  of  the  Laguna  Colorada  reached  a  place  called 
Ojo  del  Oso,  or  Bear  Spring,  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber.^* Meanwhile  Doniphan  left  Santa  F6  on  Octo- 
ber 26th,  but  from  Alburquerque  sent  most  of  his 
force  down  the  river  to  Valverde  to  protect  the  cara- 
van of  traders  and  make  prepartions  for  the  march  to 
Chihuahua. ^*  With  a  small  party  he  then  went  to 
Covero,  whither  Jackson  had  moved  his  force  from 
CeboUeta.  From  this  point,  having  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Gilpin  on  the  San  Juan,  and  sent  in  reply 
orders  to  assemble  as  many  Navajos  as  possible  at 
Ojo  del  Oso,  Doniphan  with  Jackson  ancf  150  men 
started  on  the  15th  toward  the  headwaters  of  the 
Puerco  and  thence  north-westward,  toiling  through 
the  deep  snows  and  over  the  mountains,  and  joining 
Major  Gilpin  on  the  21st.  There  were  about  500 
Navajos  present,  including  the  chiefs  of  many  bands. 
They  professed  friendsliip  and  admiration  for  the 
Americans,  but  had  much  difficulty  in  comprehending 
why  the  new-comers  should  interfere  with  their  war- 
fare against  the  detested  Mexicans.     At  last,  however, 

^^  I  do  not  find  this  spring  on  the  maps,  but  suppose  it  was  not  far  from 
Kcd  Lake,  N.  E.  from  Ft  Detiance,  in  the  later  Navajo  rcservatioa.  I>oai« 
phan's  report  states  that  Crilpin  reaoheil  the  Little  Colorado;  and  Hughes' 
narrative  indicates  a  limit  very  far  west  for  both  Gilpin  and  Reid;  but  in  the 
ahdence  of  original  diaries  I  sup|)ose  that  neither  went  much  farther  west 
th<in  the  Oieliy,  from  wliieh  tlie  Ojo  del  Oso  was  1  day's  march  possibly  west 
but  probably  east. 

^**  The  Valvenle  detachment  of  3  companies  was  under  Capt.  Walton^  start- 
ing south  on  Nov.  2d  from  a  point  opposite  Alburquerque.  Capt.  Borgwin 
with  his  dragoons  also  went  to  the  relief  of  the  trailers.  There  was  a  mmor 
of  a  Mexican  force  advancing  from  the  south.  The  Navajos  had  also  been 
raiding  Isleta  and  the  southern  towns,  and  Lieut.  Grier  pur8ue<l  one  purty, 
killing  3,  and  recovering  captives  and  live-stock-  Walton  reached  Valverde 
on  Nov.  24th.  All  kinds  of  rumors  were  current;  sheep  and  cattle  were  re- 
peatedly run  off  by  Indians  and  others;  and  two  volunteers  were  killed  by 
the  ravages.  An  Englinhman  came  as  amltassador  to  induce  the  traders  to 
dismiss  all  American  teamsters  and  guards,  trust  the  Mexicans,  pay  13  cents 
per  11).  on  their  gootls,  antl  enter  Chihuahua  unmolested.  Some  were  inclined 
to  accept  this  pronosition;  but  Walton  sent  a  force  to  Fra  Criatdbal  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  ot  any  part  of  the  caravan. 
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after  a  day  of  speech-making,  they  consented  to  a 
treaty,  which  was  formally  signed  on  the  2  2d  by  Doni- 
phan, Jackson,  and  Gilpin  on  the  one  side,  and  four- 
teen chieftains  on  the  other. ^^  Its  terms  included  "a 
firm  and  lasting  peace"  between  the  Navajos  and 
Americans — ^the  latter  to  include  New  Mexicans  and 
Pueblos;  mutual  free  trade,  including  visits  for  trading 
purposes ;  mutual  restoration  of  all  captives,  and  of  all 
property  taken  since  the  18th  of  August.  Gifts  were 
exchanged,  and  then  the  parties  separated.  The  Amer- 
icans returned  by  different  routes,  one  division  with 
the  three  regimental  officers  and  a  few  native  chief- 
tains going  by  way  of  Zuni,  where  on  the  26th  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Zufiis  and  Navajos. 
All  were  reunited  at  Valverde  about  December  12th. 
The  treaties,  like  dozens  of  earlier  ones  with  the  same 
tribes,  had  but  slight  practical  effect;  but  the  journals 
of  the  different  branches  of  this  complicated  campaign 
if  extant  would  doubtless  furnish  many  interesting 
and  valuable  items  of  geographical  information/^ 

Before  the  colonel's  return  from  the  Navajo  cam- 
paign James  Magoffin  with  Dr  Connelly  and  a  few 
others  ventured  southward,  but  were  arrested  at  El 
Paso  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Chihuahua;  the  trad- 
ers also  started  in  advance  of  the  army,  by  which  they 
were  overtaken  on  the  way;  and  a  company  of  volun- 
teers known  as  the  Chihuahua  Rangers  left  Santa  F^ 
on  December  1st  under  Captain  Hudson,  with  the  idea 
of  opening  communication  with  General  Wool,  but 
they  also  turned  back  to  join  the  army  before  reach- 
ing El  Paso.  Finally  Doniphan's  army  of  about  900 
men   left  Valverde  in  three  divisions  on  the   14th, 

"The  treaty  of  Ojo  del  Oso  is  sdven  in  Hughes*  Doniphan 8  Exped.^  188-9. 

*•  There  is  a  very  brief  undated  report  of  the  campaign  by  Col  Doniphan 
in  the  documents  accompanying  the  presidents  message  of  Dec.  7,  1847. 
C  8.  OifvC  Doc.,  30th  cong.  1st  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  i.,  p.  496.  A  detailed 
report  is  promised,  but  I  have  not  found  it.  The  most  complete  narrative, 
uui  a  very  satisfactory  one  except  in  certain  geographic  respects,  is  that  in 
Htujhe^*  Dontphan^s  Ekeped.^  143-94.  The  subject  is  also  recorded  more  or  less 
fully  in  the  other  narratives  already  cited  in  this  chapter.  Collins,  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Report,  1858,  p.  188,  tells  us  that  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  not 
obsenrcd  by  the  Indiana,  who  continued  to  murder  and  steal  as  before. 
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16th,  and  19th  of  December.  After  passmg  the 
Jornada  del  Muerto  all  were  reunited  on  the  22d  at 
Dona  Ana,  including  Hudson's  company  and  the  trad- 
ers. Two  Mexican  scouts  were  killed  with  one  bullet 
on  the  24th;  and  at  El  Bracito,  some  30  miles  below 
Doila  Ana,  on  Christmas  afternoon  a  force  of  the 
enemy,  estimated  at  about  600  regulars — ^Vera  Cruz 
dragoons,  with  cavalry  and  infantry  from  Chihuahua 
— and  500  El  Paso  militia,  was  encountered.  These 
troops,  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Ponce  de 
Leon,  made  a  charge  upon  the  Americans,  but  being 
met  by  a  volley  of  rifle  bullets  at  short  range  were 
forced  to  retreat,  pursued  for  a  short  distance,  and  los- 
ing perhaps  thirty  men  killed."  No  further  opposi- 
tion was  encountered,  and  on  December  27th,  I)oni- 
phan  took  possession  of  El  Paso,  the  citizens  having 
come  out  to  meet  him  with  a  white  flag,  offering 
surrender  and  asking  for  clemency  and  protection. 
After  a  stay  of  forty-two  days,  ana  being  reenforced 
by  117  men  of  the  artillery  batallion  under  Clark  and 
Weightman  from  Santa  F^,  the  army  marched  on 
February  8,  1847,  for  Chihuahua,  which  city  they 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  March,  after  a  brilliant 
victory  over  four  times  their  own  number  of  Mexican 
troops  at  Sacramento.  General  Wool  was  not  here, 
and  after  holdiniif  the  town  about  two  montlis  to  await 
orders  and  protect  the  traders  in  the  sale  of  their 
goods,  Doniphan  marched  on  to  Saltillo,  presently 
returning  by  water  via  New  Orleans  to  Missouri  as 
the  time  of  the  volunteers  had  expired.     The  expedi- 

*•  Semi-official  report  of  Lieut.  C.  H.  Kibben  of  the  artillery  in  CutU* 
Conq.,  77;  Brookjt*  CawjHihjny  169-71.  K.  says  *the  nuuil>er  of  their  dt^ii  tt 
saiil  to  be  at  least  30;  that  of  their  woiiiiiled  was  slight  so  far  as  ascertaiueti' 
Brooks,  p.  87,  says  the  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  alnrnt  200 
men  I  Hughes,  Ihniphnn'j*  Kj^fti.,  2t)i»,  puts  the  loss  at  71  killed,  5  prison- 
ers, and  not  loss  than  IfH)  wounded  inelu<Iin2  their  general.  Ponce  de  Ix^oo. 
The  Mexicans  also  h^st  a  canmui.     Tlie  Anurican  loss  was  7  or  8  wounded. 

Some  adiiitional  refortMiccs  for  the  N.  Mjx.  cam|>aign  in  general  arc  Rtp^ 
irvV  H'rtr  nith  MrjrHr>,  i.  27i>-v*<(>;  FurfK-r;*  Tirrltyf  Mwtl,^*  Vobtntrrr,  247-03^ 
437,  ctse*!.:  Jnikin*  lii^f.  Mtw.  Il'irr,  i:C>-4:);  Jfan^^V/./';.  Mtjr.  War,  78-^; 
DfwiM*  Kt  f7nn:t'\  93  et  sci\.;  Milhr,  in  Sfi  F^,  rntUnu'il  24-(>:  BniH-rtt's 
J/M  r.  S.  T'lpf/.-y,  09-71,  104-7;  also  mention  in  maay  other  works  on  Mox., 
N.  Mox.,  and  the  war. 
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tion  of  the  regiment  had  been  a  remarkable  one,  in 
some  respects  sdmost  without  parallel,  though  its  most 
brilliant  features  do  not  pertain  directly  to  the  annals 
of  New  Mexico. 

General  Keam/s  original  instructions  of  June  3, 
1846,  from  the  secretary  of  war,  included  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Should  you  conquer  and  take  possession  of  New 
Mexico  and  California,  or  considerable  places  in  either, 
you  will  establish  temporary  civil  governments  therein 
— abolishing  all  arbitrary  restrictions  that  may  exist, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  done  with  safety.  In  perform- 
ing this  duty  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  con- 
tinue in  their  employment  all  such  of  the  existing 
officers  as  are  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  Unitea 
States,  and  will  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them. 
You  may  assure  the  people  of  these  provinces  that  it 
is  the  wish  and  design  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  them  a  free  government  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  our  territories. 
They  will  then  be  called  upon  to  exercise  the  rights 
of  free  men  in  electing  their  own  representatives  to 
the  territorial  legislature.  It  is  foreseen  that  what 
relates  to  the  civil  government  will  be  a  difficult  and 
unpleasant  part  of  your  duty,  and  mucli  must  neces- 
sanly  be  left  to  your  own  discretion.  In  your  wliole 
conduct  you  will  act  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  con- 
ciliate the  inhabitants,  and  render  them  friendly  to 
the  United  States."*^  Kearny's  proclamation  of  Au- 
jfust  22d,  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  these 
instructions,  though  going  in  certain  respects  far 
beyond  their  letter,  has  already  been  presented  in 
this  chapter.  From  the  first  day  of  occupation,  Cap- 
tain Waldo,  of  the  volunteers,  was  set  at  work  trans- 
lating all  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  that  could 
be  found  at  Santa  Fu;  while  Colonel  Doniphan,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  aided  by  Willard  P.  Hall — 
elected  to  congress  during  this  absence — busied  him- 

*  These  instructions  may  l)c  conveniently  consulted  in  Cutti'  Conquest^ 
246-7,  though  often  repeated  elae where. 
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self  with  the  preparation  of  a  code  of  laws  founded  in 
paii  on  Waldo's  fragmentary  translations,  but  mainly 
on  the  laws  of  Missouri  and  Te^as.  Finally,  on  the 
22d  of  September,  the  general  published  this  code — 
still  in  force  in  New  Mexico  down  to  1886 — printed 
in  English  and  Spanish  with  the  old  press  and  type 
found  at  the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  his  appoint- 
ment of  governor  and  other  officials,  thus  organizing 
the  civil  government  deemed  necessary.*^  With  the 
code  was  submitted  to  the  government  at  Washington 
an  "organic  law  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico," 
which  provided  for  a  permanent  territorial  organiza- 
tion under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  naming  the 
first  Monday  in  August  1847  as  the  day  for  electing 
a  delegate  to  congress.** 

It  was  noticeable  that  Kearny's  proclamations  ig- 
nored the  old  theory  that  eastern  New  Mexico  be- 
longed to  Texas.  A  still  more  notable  feature  was 
the  clearly  announced  intention  of  retaining  the  coun- 
try as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  the  first  open  avowal  of  the  administration's 
real  purpose  to  make  this  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  and  not,  as  had  been  pretended,  for  the  pro- 

*^  Sept.  22,  1846,  Kearny's  report  on  the  code  and  its  publication;  also  his 
appointment  of  officers,  in  CiUIh  Cow^eMf  64-6.  The  latter  reads:  *  Being 
duly  authorized  by  the  pros,  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  I  hereby  make  the  fol- 
loi^nng  appointments  for  the  government  of  N.  Mex.,  a  territoiy  of  the  U.  S. 
The  officers  thus  appointed  will  be  ol)eyed  and  respected  acconiingly.*  Gov- 
ernor, Charles  Bent,  part  owner  of  Bent's  Fort,  married  to  a  native  of  Taos; 
secretary,  Donaciano  Vigil,  a  native  of  New  Mexico,  of  long  official  experience 
in  various  civil  and  military  positions;  marshal,  Richard  Dallam,  an  Ameri- 
can mining  operator  at  Los  rlaceres;  district  attorney,  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr, 
in  later  ^ears  somewhat  famous  as  congressman  ana  politician;  treasurer, 
Charles  Blumner;  auditor,  Eugene  Leitzendorfer,  a  Sta  ¥6  trader,  marrieil  to 
a  daughter  of  the  former  governor,  Santiago  Abreu;  judges  of  tiie  superior 
court,  Joab  Houghton,  a  lawyer  of  later  prominence  in  the  territory,  Antonio 
Jose  Otero,  of  a  prominent  and  influential  Spanish  family,  uid  Charles  Beau- 
bicn,  a  pioneer  of  1827,  married  to  a  native  wife.  The  biographic  items  are 
from  Princes  J/ijtt.  Ski'tchea^  367-8.  The  Kearny  code,  with  the  precedent 
bill  of  rights  issued  on  tlio  same  date,  may  be  found  in  I^ew  Mexico,  Compiied 
LawH,  Sta  Fe,  1885,  p.  82-129. 

**  U.  S.  Oov.  Doc.f  29th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  "Ex.  Doc.  19.  I  have  not  seen 
tliis  document  in  its  original  form.  Most  of  the  papers  are  reprinted  in  CulU* 
Conq.y  and  elsewhere,  but  not  the  organic  law,  which  was  not  approved  at 
AVaMhington.  Cooke,  Com/ueM,  66,  gives  the  date  fixed  for  the  election;  also  in 
J^\i('M'  Reif.f  Ixxii.  48,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  doc.  as  printed  tiUcd 
115  pages. 
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tection  of  Texan  boundaries,  the  avenging   of  past 
wrongs,  and  the  obtaining  of  indemnity  for  just  claims. 
This  brought  the  subject  before  congress,  which  body 
called  on  the  president  for  all  the  instructions  that 
had  been  given  respecting  civil  government  in  New 
Mexico  and  California.     In  the  debates  this  subject 
was  utilized  chiefly  as  a  basis  for  attacks  on  the  ad- 
ministration and  denunciations  of  the  war  for  conquest. 
Nobody  cared  what  was  done  at  Santa  F^  except  as 
it  could  furnish  material  for  arcjuments  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  great  and  complicated  national  strug- 
gle for  political  supremacy  between  the  north  and 
south.      Belligerent    rights    were,    however,    pretty 
thoroughly  discussed ;  and  it  was  clearly  shown  that 
a  temporary  civil  government  might  be,  if  the  people 
were  submissive  and  friendly,  a  legitimate  and  proper 
feature  of  a  conqueror's  military  rule.     This  whole 
subject  and  others  closely  connected  with  it  have  been 
somewhat  fully  presented  in  the  History  of  California, 
and  repetition  is  not  deemed  necessary  here.^^     Gen- 
eral Kearny  as  a  conqueror  had  absolute  power,  lim- 
ited only  by  the  requirements  of  humanity  and  justice, 
or  international  usage.     He  might  enforce  strict  mar- 
tial law,  or  protect  the  people's  rights  and  interests  by 
civil  methods,  as  he  saw  fit.     He  had  no  power  to  make 
New  Mexico  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
people   citizens,  or  non-submissive   enemies   traitors, 
nor  could  he  in  a  sense  exact  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.     All  these  matters  would  be  set- 
tled by  the  final  treaty  closing  the  war.     But  he  might 
perhaps  promise  or  threaten  these  things,  or  almost 
any  others,  and  he  might  exact  from  officials  any  oath 
they  could  be  induced  to  take.     His  promises  tiie  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  if  the  treaty  should  cede  the 
territory,  would  be  in  equity  under  obligation  to  fulfil ; 
but  it  would  have  no  right  to  carry  out  his  threats. 

"•See  Ilitt.  Cal.,  v.,  chap,  xxii.,  especially  pp.  601  et  seq.  with  ref.  to  IT.  S, 
Oovi.  Doc.  and  Cong.  Olobe.  Cal.  and  N.  Mux.  were  in  precisely  the  same 
position,  since  the  pretended  rights  of  Texas  were  at  this  time  practically 
Ignored. 
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The  president  in  his  reply  of  December  22d,  furnish- 
ing the  desired  information,  declared  that  Kearny's 
acta,  so  far  aa  they  purported  to  establish  a  permanent 
territorial  government,  and  to  give  the  inhabitants 
political  rights  as  citizens,  under  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  hadnot  been  recognized  or  approved; 
but  that  otherwise  his  acts,  and  the  instructions  on 
which  they  were  based,  "were  but  the  amelioration  of 
martial  law,  which  modem  civilization  requires,  and 
were  due,  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  conquest,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory ;"  and  more- 
over, "it  will  be  apparent  that  if  any  excess  of  power 
has  been  exercised,  the  departure  has  been  the  off- 
spring of  a  patriotic  desire  to  give  to  the  inhabitanta 
the  privileges  and  immunities  so  cherished  by  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  country,  and  which  they  believed  cal- 
culated to  improve  their  condition  and  promote  their 
prosperity.  Any  such  excess  has  resulted  in  no  prac- 
tical injury,  but  can  and  will  be  early  corrected  in  a 
manner  to  alienate  aa  little  as  possible  the  good  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  country."" 
As  I  have  remarked,  congress  paid  very  little  atten- 
tention  to  the  matter,  except  as  indicating  the  intention 
of  permanent  occupation,  which  the  president  did  not 
pretend  to  deny.  Respecting  the  actual  operations  of 
the  civil  government  in  1846-7,  practically  nothing  is 
recorded ;  probably  there  was  very  little  to  record. 

From  the  first  there  had  been  occasional  rumors  of 
intended  revolt  among  the  natives  as  well  as  of  attack 
by  forces  from  the  .south,  hut  such  rumors  could  be 
traced  to  no  definite  foundation,  and  at  the  time  of 
Doniphan's  departure  no  danger  was  apprehended. 
Price  bad  nearly  2,000  men  with  whose  aid  to  keep 
tlie  province  in  subjection,  though  many  of  them  were 
on  tlie  sick-list.  The  main  force  was  stationed  at 
Santa  Fe,  but  detachments  were  posted  at  v)ther 
points,  including  the  dragoons  under  Captain  Burg- 

"  U.  S.  Govt.  Doc,,  and  Culls'  Co»qt'est,  as  in  noto  22. 
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win  at  Alburquerque,  a  company  under  Captain 
Hendley  in  the  Mora  valley,  and  another  near 
Cebolleta  on  the  Navajo  frontier.  Soon  after  Doni- 
phan left  the  capital,  disquieting  rumors  again  became 
prevalent,  and  in  December  these  became  of  so  defi- 
nite a  nature  that  many  arrests  were  made.  The 
result  of  an  investigation  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
disclosure  of  a  carefully  devised  plot  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  killing  the  Americans  and  all 
natives  who  had  espoused  their  cause.  The  leaders 
were  Tomds  Ortiz  and  Diego  Archuleta,  who  under 
the  new  rdgime  were  to  be  governor  and  comandante 
general  respectively;  several  of  the  priests  were 
prominent  in  the  plot,  notably  padres  Juan  Felipe 
Ortiz  and  Jos^  Manuel  Gallegos ;  and  many  leading 
citizens  of  the  northern  sections  were  involved. 
Meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Tomds  Ortiz; 
plans  were  minutely  discussed  and  arranged ;  parts 
were  assigned  to  the  leaders,  who  secretly  visited 
the  different  towns  to  incite  the  lower  classes  of 
Mexicans  and  pueblo  Indians;  and  the  19th  of  De- 
cember was  fixed  for  the  rising.  This  date  was  sub- 
sequently changed  to  Christmas  niglit,  when  the  town 
vould  be  crowded  with  natives,  and  the  Americans, 
by  reason  of  the  festivities,  would  be  off  their  guard. 
Before  this  time,  however,  the  plot  was  revealed, 
perhaps  by  the  mulatto  wife  of  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  many  of  the  alleged  leaders  were  arrested 
hy  order  of  Colonel  Price,  though  Ortiz  and  Archu- 
leta escaped  to  the  south. ^^ 

*This  version  ia  given  with  a  few  unimportant  variations  in  all  the  cen- 
tral narratives  that  have  been  cited.     Among  the  best  is  that  in  Prince's  Hist . 
Siseirh^M,  who,  however,  mainly  follows  Davis  and  Hughes.     Prince  says:  *  't 
ira«  agreed  that  on  the  night  of  the  appointed  day  those  engaged  in  the  c  m- 
ipiracy  in  Sta  Fe  were  to  gatlier  in  the  parochial  church,  aud  remain  ,on- 
oealed.      Meanwhile  frientla  from  the  surrounding  country  under  the  le?d  of 
Archuleta  were  to  bo  brought  into  the  city,  and  distributed  in  various  houses 
irhere  they  would  \ye  unobser\'ed.     At  midnight  the  church  l)ell  was  to  found, 
&ad  then  the  men  within  the  church  were  to  sally  forth,  and  all  were  ,o  ren- 
dezvous immediately  in  the  plaza,  seize  the  cannon  there,  and  aim  ther  i  so  as 
to  command  the  leading  points,  while  detachments  under  special  orders  were 
to  attack  the  palace  and  the  quarters  of  the  American  commandant,  and 
make  them  prisoners.     Tlie  people  throughout  the  whole  north  of  the  terri- 
tory hod  been  secretly  notified,  aud  were  only  awaiting  news  of  the  rising 
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From  the  meagre  details  of  testimony  extant,  as 
repeated  in  substance  by  the  different  writers,  from 
the  fact  that  no  positive  evidence  could  be  found  against 
the  parties  arrested,  and  from  the  confidence  felt  by 
the  authorities  that  all  danger  ended  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  plot,  it  would  appear  that  not  very  much 
was  brougth  to  light  by  the  investigation,  or  rather 
that  the  conspiracy  had  not  assumed  any  very  for- 
midable proportions.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  from  this  testimony  and  later  developments 
that  Ortiz  and  Archuleta  had  really  plotted  a  rising, 
and  had  found  many  adherents,  though  nothing  like  a 
general  consent  of  the  leading  men  of  diflferent  sections 
and  different  classes  had  been  secured.  Perhaps  the 
only  wonder  under  the  circumstances  is,  that  the  move- 
ment was  not  more  wide-spread.  No  blame  or  taint 
of  treason  could  be  imputed  to  the  New  Mexican  peo- 
ple— except  to  individual  officials  who  had  promised 

at  Sta  F^  to  join  in  the  revolt  and  make  it  a  sure  success.'  Says  Col  Prios^ 
in  his  report  of  Feb.  15,  1847:  'About  the  15th  of  Dec.  last  I  receivcMi  infor- 
mation of  an  attempt  to  excite  the  people  of  this  territory  against  the  Ameri- 
can govt.  This  rebellion  was  headed  by  Thomas  Ortiz  and  Diego  ArchnletiL 
An  officer,  formerly  in  the  Mexican  service,  was  seized,  and  on  hia  person 
was  found  a  list  of  all  the  disbanded  Mex.  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  otsk  Fi, 
Many  other  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated  were  arrested,  and  a  full  in- 
vcstigatiou  proved  that  many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  in  the  northern 
part  of  tliis  territory  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion.  After  the  arrest  al>ove 
mentioned  and  the  flight  of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta, 'the  rebellion  appeared  to  be 
suppressed;  but  this  appearance  was  deceptive.  Sta  Fi,  Conq.,  21 S,  On 
Dec.  2Gth,  Gov.  Bent  writes:  'On  the  17th  mst  I  received  information  from 
a  Mexican,  friendly  to  our  govt,  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  among  the 

native  Mexicans I  immediately  brought  into  requisition  every  means  in 

my  power  to  ascertain  who  were  the  movers  in  the  rebellion,  and  have  snc- 
cee<ied  in  securing  7  of  the  secondary  conspirators.  The  military  and  civil 
officers  are  now  both  in  pursuit  of  the  two  leaders  and  prime  movers. . .  .So 
far  as  I  am  informed,  this  conspiracy  is  confined  to  the  4  northern  counties 
of  the  territory,  and  the  men  considered  as  leaders  cannot  be  said  to  be  men 
of  much  standing.'  After  securing  information,  etc.,  the  gov.  turned  the 
che  nitattcr  over  to  the  military  authorities.  N.  Mex.  ami  CaL^  MeM,  amd 
L  r.,  July  24,  1848;  U.  S.  Ooti,  Doc,,  30th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  70^ 
p.  .'  7.  The  only  definite  and  literally  prescr\'ed  testimony  of  the  time  is  that 
of  tios^  Marfa  Sanchez.  He  says  that  on  Doc.  15th  (from  other  sources  it 
appe.lrs  tliat  the  1st  meeting  had  been  held  on  the  12th)  he  was  summoned 
by  MJguel  Pino  to  a  meeting  at  tlio  house  of  Ortiz.  Ho  found  there  Tomis 
Ortiz,  Diego  Archuleta,  Ni colds  and  Miguel  Pino,  Santiago  Armijo,  Manuel 
Cliave.:,  Domingo  Vaca,  Pablo  Dominguez,  and  Juan  Lopez.  Tomils  Vaca, 
Bias  Oi'tega,  and  the  priest  Leiva  are  also  name<L  (Prince  says  that  several 
of  thesit  men  proved  their  innocence,  notably  Chavez  and  the  Pinos.)  Thei 
he  nam  tes  the  plottings  substantially  as  given  above  in  this  note.  Sla  F\ 
Conq.f  27. 
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alliance — ^had  they  chosen  to  rise  in  a  body  against 
the  American  invaders.  The  temptation  for  such  a 
rising  was  strong.  The  national  pride  of  many  leading 
citizens  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  Armijo's  dis- 

Saceftil  surrender  of  their  country  without  a  struggle, 
igh  oflicials  might  naturally  feel  that  in  Mexico  they 
would  be  regarded  as  implicated  in  the  general's  actions 
and  regarded  as  traitors.  The  American  occupation 
had  as  yet  brought  no  benefit  to  the  country.  The 
natural  bitterness  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  had 
been  aggravated  rather  than  appeased  by  recent  occur- 
rences. The  situation  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  southern  California  just  before  the  Flores  revolt. 
We  have  no  positive  evidence  of  gross  outrages  or 
oppression  of  the  natives;  indeed,  in  a  sense,  the  efforts 
of  the  American  authorities  were  constant  and  gen- 
erally effective  to  protect  them  in  their  legal  rights; 
but   the  volunteers   were   overbearing,  abusive,  and 

Juarrelsome,  taking  no  pains  to  conceal  how  much  they 
espised  all  that  was  Mexican;  and  instances  of  indi- 
vidual insult  and  outrage  were  frequent.  The  natives 
were  naturally  revengeful,  many  of  them  vicious, 
ignorant,  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  exaggerated  charges 
and  promises  of  the  few  reckless  characters,  who  from 
motives  of  ambition  or  resentment  were  bent  on  stir- 
ring up  a  revolt.  Moreover,  the  New  Mexicans  noted 
the  inroads  of  sickness  among  their  invaders,  their 
difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  their  comparatively 
small  number,  and  their  distance  from  reenforceraents. 
Again,  they  probably  received  false  news  respecting 
Mexican  successes  and  prospects  in  the  south ;  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  heard  of  the  Californian 
revolt.  There  was  much  jealousy  against  those  natives 
who  had  been  given  office  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  old  positions ;  and  it  was  asserted  by 
Senator  Benton  that  Archuleta's  hostility  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  Americans  had  not  kept  their  ))rom- 
ises  of  leaving  the  western  country  to  his  control. 
Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  so  strong  was  the  influ- 
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ence  of  those  who  had  directly  or  indirectly  espoused 
the  American  cause,  of  those  whose  interest  required 
a  continuance  of  the  new  regime,  and  of  those  who 
realized  the  impossibility  of  a  revolt  that  should  be 

{)ermanently  successful,  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
ooked  with  little  favor  on  the  movement,  and  it  was 
practically  abandoned,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  on  the  flight 
of  Ortiz  and  Archuleta. 

But  the  embers  of  revolt  were  left  smoulderi 
among  the  Indians  of  Taos,  and  they  were  fann 
into  flame  by  a  few  reckless  conspirators,  who  trusted 
that  once  begun  the  revolt  would  become  general. 
Governor  Bent-having  on  January  5th  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  announced  the  discovery  of 
the  plot,  the  flight  of  the  leaders,  and  also  the  victory 
of  Doniphan  at  El  Bracito^ — believing  that  all  danger 
was  past,  went  on  the  14th  with  Sheriff  Lee  and  others 
to  Taos,  his  home.  On  the  19th,  the  Indians  camo 
from  their  pueblo  to  demand  the  release  of  two  pris- 
oners.  On  this  being  refused,  they  kUled  the  sheriff 
and  prefect;  then  attacked  the  governor's  house,  kill- 
ing and  scalping  Bent  and  two  others.*^  Messengers 
were  at  once  despatclied  in  all  directions  to  announce 
that  the  first  blow  had  been  struck,  and  to  urge  a  gen- 
eral rising.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  that  the  Taos 
outbreak  had  been  definitely  planned  in  advance, 
though  most  writers  state  that  such  was  the  case,  as 
indeed  it  may  have  been.  Many  Mexicans  at  once 
joined  the  Indians.  At  Arroyo  Hondo,  some  twelve 
miles  away,  eiglit  men  were  attacked  on  the  same 
day  at  Turley's  mill  and  distillery,  and  seven  of  them 
killed  after  a  desperate  resistance  of  two  days.®     Two 

««In  CutU  C(mq.,  218. 

^^  The  victiriis  were  Charles  Bent,  gov. ;  StODhen  Leo,  sheriff;  James  W. 
al,  circuit  attorney;  Conielio  Vigil,  prefect;  Narciso  Beaubien,  son  of  the 

gtj;  and  Pablo  Jaraoiillo,  brother-in-law  of  Bent. 

**lhe  victiiua  wore  Simeon  Turley,  Albert  Turbush  (or  Cooper),  Wm 
Hatfiel  I,  Louis  ToLiue,  Peter  Robert,  J(»8eph  Marshall,  and  Wm  Austin. 
John  Albert,  though  wounded,  escaped,  and  reached  a  camp  on  the  Arkan- 
sas.     Ruxton,  Adwn.y  203,  227-30,  was  encamped  there  at  the  time,  and 

fives  the  most  complete  account  of  the  tight  a«  related  by  Alberts     The  two 
illed  at  Rio  Colorado  were  Mark  Head  and  Wm  Harwood;  at  Moray  W^aldo^ 
Beuj.  Pi  3witt,  R.  Culver,  ISuyed,  and  others  not  named. 
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other  Americans  were  killed  at  Rio  Colorado;  and 
at  Mora,  eight  traders  who  had  just  arrived  in  a 
wagon  from  Las  Vegas,  including  L.  L.  Waldo, 
brother  of  Captain  Waldo  of  the  volunteers.  At 
Las  Vegas  the  alcalde  not  only  fulfilled  his  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  induced  the  people  to  remain  quiet. 

Through  intercepted  letters  from  the  rebels,  calling 
for  aid,  Colonel  Price  at  Santa  F4  heard  of  the  revolt 
on  the  20th.  Ordering  reenforcements  from  Albur- 
querque,  he  marched  northward  on  the  23d  with  353 
men,  including  Angney's  infantry  and  a  company  of 
Santa  F^  volunteers  under  Captain  St  Vrain,^  and 
four  howitzers  under  Lieutenant  Dyer.  The  enemy, 
1,500  strong,  as  was  estimated,  and  commanded  by 
Jesus  Tafoya,  was  encountered  on  the  24th  near  La 
Cafiada,  or  Santa  Cruz,  and  put  to  flight  with  a  loss 
of  36  killed,  including  General  Tafoya.  Price  lost 
two  men.*^  Four  days  later,  at  Los  Luceros,  reen- 
forcements came  up  under  Captain  Burgwin;  on  the 
29th  the  foe  was  again  driven  from  a  strong  position 
at  the  pass  of  El  Embudo,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  killed; 
and  the  3d  of  February,  after  a  hard  march  through 
deep  snow,  the  army  reached  the  pueblo  of  Taos, 
within  whose  ancient  structures  the  rebels  had  forti- 
fied themselves.  A  hard  day's  fighting  on  the  4th, 
marked  by  a  continuous  cannonade  and  several  as- 
saults, put  the  Americans  in  possession  of  the  church 
and  that  part  of  the  pueblo  west  of  the  stream. 
About  150  of  the  Indians  are  said  to*  have  been 
killed,  including  one  of  their  leaders,  Pablo  Chavez ; 
while  the  American  loss  of  seven  killed  and  45 
wounded — many  of  them  fatally — included  Captain 
Burgwim     Next  morning  the  Indians  sued  for  peace, 

•Prince  gives  the  muster-roll  of  this  company.  Capt.  Ceran  St  Vrain, 
Ijent.  Charles  Metcalf  and  George  Peacock;  rank  and  tile  65  men.  There 
are  several  Spanish  names. 

"Price's  report  of  the  campaign,  dated  Feb.  15th,  as  given  in  CuUs'  Con- 
fmet,  223-31,  and  in  seveiul  o!  the  narratives,  ia  the  best  authority.  In  N. 
Mtx,  amd  Ceil,  Mesa,,  July  24,  1848,  pp.  18  et  neq.,  are  several  reports  and 
proclamations  of  Acting  Gov.  Vi^l  during  the  campaign.  Prince,  Hittt.  SL, 
il9,  teils  ns  that  the  S.  Juan  Indians,  who  had  joined  the  rebeU  under  com- 
polaicni,  sorrendered  before  the  fight 
Hx«T.  Aux.  JL»D  li.  Mex.    28 
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which  was  granted  on  their  giving  up  Tomds,  one  of  the 
leading  conspirators,  who  was  soon  killed  in  the  guard- 
house by  a  private.  Pablo  Montoya,  another  leader, 
also  fell  into  the  hands  of  Price,  and  was  hanged  on 
the  7th,  after  which  only  one  of  the  chief  conspirators, 
Manuel  Cortes,  survived.  The  army  returned  to  the 
capital,  where,  on  the  13th,  occurred  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Governor  Bent  and  Captain  Burgwin." 

'^Price's  report  is  found  in  Niles*  Reg,,  IzziL  121;  and  there  is  wiao 
another  diary  of  the  campaign  in  Id.,  11^20.  I  have  plana  of  the  three 
battles  of  La  Cafiada,  Embudo,  and  Taos,  in  Mez.  War  Col.,  v.  no.  26. 
Rosters  of  troops  in  1846-7,  with  losses,  etc,  in  U.  8.  Oovt  Dtx.,  Slst  oons. 
Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  24.  Also  lists  of  casualties  in  Niks*  Reg.,  Ixxii.  12& 
The  remains  of  Burc;win,  Hendley,  and  other  officers  were  later  in  the  year 
removed  from  Sta  Fe  to  Uieir  homes  in  the  states.  Hugkei,  397. 

Unfortunately  on  the  revolt  as  on  the  American  occupation  we  have 
practically  nothmg  of  real  value  from  Mexican  sources.  Most  items  in 
Mexican  newspapers  and  other  publications  are  mere  inacourate  referenoea 
to  the  fact  that  a  revolt  had  tslken  place.  Others  dwell  on  and  perhapa 
exaggerate  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Americans  provoking  the  revolt; 
and  generally  exaggerate  its  success  throughout  the  year  1747.  Says  Bosta- 
maiite,  Invention  de  laa  Americanos,  MS.,  66:  'Con  bastante  temor  estoy 
respceto  de  N.  Mex.,  donde  se  frustrd  un  alzamiento  que  estaba  i  ponto  de 
realizarse  y  lo  evitd  un  nuevo-mexicano  denunciante;  habian  ya  tornado  doa 
caAonos  y  tuvieron  que  devolverselos.  Han  cometido  crimenes  horribles 
exigieudolos  tambien  una  contribucion  de  80,000  pesos.  £1  alma  de  eeta  anb- 
levacion  fue  el  cura  Ortiz  de  Sta  Fe.  Aquel  pueblo  ha  recibido  nn  trfite 
disengaflo  de  lo  que  son  y  dcben  prometerse  de  tales  malvados,  4  qaienea 
tenian  afecciones  por  un  comercio  proveyendose  de  cuanto  n6ceaitU>an,  y  que 
no  sou  lo  mismo  comerciantes  que  conquiatailoros  orguUosos.'  Notice  of 
<;ov.  Bout's  death  in  Jd.,  Mem.  Hint.,  M.S.,  March  11,  1847.  In  Id.,  207, 
Apr.  1 3th,  it  is  announced  thiat  the  N.  Mexicans  had  killed  1,200  of  the 
Aiuericaim.  *  Este  es  el  verdatlero  luodo  de  reoobrar  la  libertad.'  In  Id,,  vii. 
11-12,  May  4th,  the  outbreak  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  killing  by  a 
N.  Mex.  of  his  wife  whom  a  Yankee  had  seduced  and  carried  to  the  cuarteL 
A  in<)l>  formed  to  support  the  native;  the  troops  brought  out  2  cannon,  but  did 
not  lire  theiu  from  fear  of  killin/r  Amer.  in  the  crowd,  and  made  a  charge; 
thca  a  by-stander  fired  the  cannon  in  their  rear  into  the  crowd  of  frien«L}  and 
foes;  and  the  ciftohs  took  advantage  of  the  slaughter  and  fright  to  enter  the 
c'uartel,  seize  the  arms,  and  kill  *k  cuanto  pintaba  en  Yankee.'  'It  is  added 
that  ra<lre  Ortiz  is  marcliiug  on  Chihuahua  with  4,000  Ind.  and  N.  Mexi- 
cans ' !  In  Id.,  May  8th,  it  is  said  that  the  Yankee  invaders  of  Cliih.  (Doni- 
phan's army)  are  retreating  ou  account  of  the  news  of  a  general  slauizhter  in 
the  north.  The  N.  Mex.  were  aided  by  the  Navajos.  And  on  July  28tb, 
LL,  1G4,  more  of  the  triui\fo  en  K.  Mexico,  where  only  300  Amer.  were  left 
who  wriuld  soon  be  exterminated.  Tho  Sonoretute  of  March  5,  1S47,  copies 
from  tlio  Reguitro  (Jficinl  of  Durango  an  account  of  the  failure  of  tho  1st  piot» 
revealed  by  a  friend  of  the  '  infamous  *  Vigil  y  AlariiL  Hf»wcvor,  a  new 
movement  was  daily  expected,  wliich  would  wipe  out  tl\e  Yankees,  who  had 
lost  their  liorses  and  waeous,  and  had  no  money.  Conflicts  arc  frequenti 
caused  by  tho  outrages  of  tlie  soldiers,  who,  except  300  veterans  (the  dragvions), 
are  chiefly  Irish  and  Italians !  Tlio  N.  Mexicans  are  very  aad  at  being 
deemed  allies  of  the  Yankees,  whom  they  detest.  Tliev  carried  oiff  2  cannon 
from  the  plaza,  but  had  to  give  them  up.  See  also  Id.,  May  28th,  Aui;.  20th, 
Nov.  12th;  m  Rnzonador,  Oct.  30th,  Dec.  11th;  Iris  KspoM,  May  8ih,  June 
12th;  Arco  Iris,  Aug,  7th. 
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With  the  exception  of  Price's  report  of  this  cam- 
paign, there  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  be  formed,  any- 
thing like  a  continuous  record  of  the  insurrection,  or 
of  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  year.  After  the  defeat 
at  Taos,  it  was  only  east  of  the  mountains,  and  chiefly 
under  the  direction  of  Manuel  Cortes,  that  hostilities 
were  continued.  At  the  first,  as  we  have  seen,  Waldo 
and  party  had  been  killed  at  Mora,  but  Las  Vegas 
had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  the  efforts  of  the  al- 
calde, and  the  presence  of  Captain  Isaac  R.  Hendley 
with  his  company.  He  occupied  Las  Vegas  on  Janu- 
ary 20th,  concentrated  his  grazing  guards,  and  on  the 
24th  appeared  with  225  men  before  Mora,  where  he 
attacked  several  hundred  insurgents,  killing  25  or  30 
and  capturing  fifteen  prisoners,  but  was  himself  killed 
with  a  few  of  his  men,  and  the  party  was  repulsed. 
A  little  later  Captain  Morin  renewed  the  attack,  and 
drove  the  inhabitants  into  the  mountains,  destroying 
the  town  and  a  large  supply  of  grain.  In  May  a  graz- 
ing party  and  also  a  wagon  train  were  attacked,  one 
or  two  men  killed,  and  a  large  number  of  horses  and 
mules  driven  off*.  Following  the  marauders  trail. 
Major  Edmonson  overtook  them,  300  or  400  strong,  in 
a  deep  cafion  of  the  Red  River,  but  after  a  fight  of 
several  hours,  in  which  he  killed  many  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Indians,  and  lost  only  one  man,  he  was  forced  to 
retire.  Next  morning  the  enemy  had  fled.  Late  in 
Jane,  there  was  trouble  at  Las  Vegas.  Lieutenant 
Robert  T.  Brown  and  three  men,  pursuing  horse- 
thieves,  were  killed;  whereupon  Edmonson  made  an 
attack,  killed  ten  or  twelve  men,  found  indications  of 
a  new  revolt,  captured  the  town,  and  sent  some  fifty 
prisoners  to  Santa  F^,  also  burning  a  mill  belonging 
to  the  alcalde,  who  was  charged  with  complicity.  In 
July  a  party  of  31  soldiers  was  attacked  at  La  Cienega 
not  far  from  Taos,  Lieutenant  Larkin  and  five  others 
being  killed.  On  the  approach  of  rei5nforcements, 
however,  the  enemy  fled.  In  the  same  month,  Ed- 
monson is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  town   of  Las 
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Pia8(?)  with  considerable  loss  to  the  foe,  and  to  have 
marched  by  way*  of  Anton  Chico  to  La  Cuesta,  vhere 
were  some  400  msury^ents  under  Cort^  and  Gonzales. 
Fifty  captives  were  token,  the  rest  fleeing  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  many  horses  were  recovered  After  July 
we  have  no  definite  record  of  hostilitiea 

Of  the  prisoners  brought  to  the  capital  by  Price, 
and  sent  in  later  by  his  officers,  some  fifteen  or  twenty, 
perhaps  more,  were  tried  hy  court-martial,  sentenced 
to  death,  and  executed  These  included  six  of  the 
murderers  of  Brown,  who  were  hanged  on  the  3d  of 
August.  Many  others  are  said  to  have  been  flogged 
and  set  at  liberty.  Others  accused  of  complicity  iu 
the  original  plot  were  turned  over  to  the  civu  author- 
ities.  In  March  four  of  these  were  indicted  by  the 
grand  jury  for  treason,  25  being  discharged  for  want 
of  evidence,  and  one  of  the  four  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  This'  was  Antonio  Maria  Trajillo, 
father-in-law  of  Diego  Archuleta,  an  infirm  old  man 
of  high  standing,  in  whose  behalf  a  petition  for  pardon 
was  sent  to  Washington  by  Governor  Viffil  and  others 
At  the  same  time  District  Attorney  Blair  asked  for 
instructions,  since  the  accused  had  pleaded  lack  of 
jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  court.  In  reply  the  sec- 
retary of  war  for  the  government  took  the  ground 
that,  while  the  New  Mexican  insurgents  might  prop- 
erly be  punished  even  with  the  death  penalty  for  their 
offence  against  the  constituted  authorities,  they  could 
not  be  prosecuted  for  treason  against  the  United  States, 
since  they  were  not  yet  citizens.  For  similar  reasons 
the  president  declined  to  pardon  Trujillo,  but  counselled 
mercy  in  his  case.  Apparently,  he  and  others  con- 
victed at  the  May  term  were  discharged  or  pardoned 
by  Price  or  the  governor;  but  not,  as  is  stated  by  some 
writers,  by  the  president.'* 

While  Indians  from  some  of  the  pueblos  were  aid- 
ing the  insurgent  Mexicans  in  their  guerilla  warfare 

*'CoxTesp.  in  N.  Mex.  and  Cal,  Mess.,  July  24,  1848,  p.  25-34.  FrinM 
itatos  that  15  were  executed  in  all,  8  Mexicans  and  7  Indiai. 
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against  the  Americans,  with  aid  from  various  bands 
of  Apaches  and  others,  the  tribes  of  the  plains — the 
Comanches,  Pawnees,  and  Arapahoes,  incited  and 
aided,  as  the  Americans  believed,  by  Mexicans — be- 
came troublesome  from  April  to  August  on  the  Santa 
F6  trail.  Hardly  a  party,  large  or  small,  traders  or 
soldiers,  crossed  the  plains  without  suffering  from  their 
depredations.  Many  were  killed,  and  large  numbers 
of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  were  lost  Lieutenant 
Love,  with  a  company  of  dragoons  escorting  govern- 
ment funds,  had  five  of  his  men  killed,  and  lost  his 
animals  in  June.  Later  in  the  year  comparative  se- 
curity was  restored  by  the  stationing  of  troops  at  dif- 
ferent points;  and  then  the  Indians,  in  their  turn, 
were  made  the  objects  of  outrage,  as  when  a  party  of 
Pawnees  were  treacherously  massacred  at  Fort  Mann. 
In  the  west  and  north-west  the  Navajos  had  paid  no 
heed  to  their  treatv  with  Doniphan,  but  continued 
their  raids  for  plunder  on  the  settlements  of  the  Rio 
Grande." 

"  On  Indian  troubles,  which  I  make  no  attempt  to  present  in  detail,  see 
CWto'  Conqueai,  234-5,  240-3;  Ilwjhes*  Doniphan's  Exped.,  403-6;  Niles'  Reg., 
IzxiL-iiL;  passim;  Honolulu  PolyneMon,  iv.  89;  Arco  Iris,  July  5,  1847;  Ind. 
Af.  R^p^  1858,  p.  188.  Gov.  Bent  had  been  ex-officio  superintendent  of 
lad.  amin;  and  his  report  on  the  various  tribes  and  means  to  keep  them  in 
■abjection,  dated  Nov.  10,  1846,  is  given  in  CdL  and  N,  Mex.,  Mess,  and  Doc., 
1850,  pp.  191  et  seq.  He  estimates  their  number  a^  36,950,  but  this  includes 
tribcM  whose  range  extended  far  beyond  N.  Mex.  proper. 

Some  additional  references  for  the  U.  S.  occupation,  and  the  revolt  in 
1876-7,  areas  follows:  PaUon's  Hist.  U.  S.y  738-41;  S.  F.  Cal^omian,  May 
at  1847;  Frost's  Mex.  War,  217.  219,  285-90;  Taos  Co.  HeraUU  Aug.  22, 
1884;  Honolulu  Polynesian,  iv.  43;  Mayers  Mex.  Aztec,  i.  343,  353;  Frost's 
Ind,  WarM,  291-3;  Younn*s  Hist.  Mex.,  287,  4.36-40;  Amy's  Centen,  Oration, 
24-7;  Spaniards  in  N.  Mex,,  MS.,  13;  Bancroft's  XeiP  Mex.,  MisceL,  MS.,  16; 
8.  F.  Cut  Star,  Apr.  24,  May  22,  29,  Oct.  9,  16,  1847;  Harpers  Mag.,  July 
1880,  p.  191-2;  Murray s  Pict.  Hist.  U.  S.,  474-5;  Ontmld,  Californien,  82; 
Amer,  Qmar.  Reg.,  L  14;  Harrisons  BaUUjiebU,  435-7,  446-8;  Sta  Fe  Centen., 
S4-6;  Lossing's  Hist.  U.  8.,  486-7;  WalU  Sta  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  11-14;  Peter- 
mm's  Mil  Heroes,  iL  66-73. 
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At  Santa  F^  and  in  the  settlements  generally  for 

SIX  months  after  th^  revolt,  the  state  of  aflairs  was 
far  from  satisfactory,  worse  in  every  respect  than 
before.  For  a  time,  indeed,  a  greater  degree  of  vigi- 
lance and  discipline  was  observ^ed;  but  the  former, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  severe  punishments,  habit- 
ual distrust,  and  oppressive  regulations,  rapidly  de- 
stroyed the  confidence  and  friendliness  before  shown 
by  large  portions  of  the  native  population ;  while  the 
latter  soon  became  relaxed,  and  the  soldiers  more 
turbulent  and  unmanajjeable  than  ever.  The  New 
Mexicans  were  regarded  as  at  heart  deadly  foes,  and 
were  treated  accordingly.  Sickness  continued  its 
ravages;  supplies  were  still  obtained  with  difficulty; 
the  Indians  constantly  attacked  the  caravans  on  the 
plains;  Navajo  raids  on  the  settlements  never  ceased, 
there  being  some  reason  to  believe  thaX  they  were  not 
discouraged    by  the  Americans  so  long   as  directed 

(488) 
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ftgainst  the  natives;  and  the  situation  was  still  further 
complicated  by  disagreements  between  military  and 
civil  authorities,  and  by  serious  dissensions  among  mili- 
tary officers,  there  being  much  dissatisfaction  with 
Colonel  Price's  management.^ 

The  volunteers'  terms  of  enlistment  expired  at 
different  dates  from  June  to  August,  causing  fears  that 
the  country  would  be  left  without  sufficient  protection 
against  a  new  revolt  At  the  same  time,  however,  a 
new  volunteer  force  was  organized  in  Missouri  for 
this  service.  On  the  6th  of  August  a  company  of  the 
1st  Dragoons,  Lieutenant  Love,  reached  Santa  F^ 
with  $350,000  of  government  funds.  On  the  17th 
Colonel  Price,  leaving  besides  the  three  dragoon 
companies  a  battalion  of  reenlisted  volunteers  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Willock,  started  with  his  men  for 

^  It  is  fair  to  state  that  there  was  a  strong  political  element,  and  therefore 
presumably  more  than  one  side  in  the  Price  controversy.  'The  soldiery 
bave  degenerated  into  a  military  mob,  are  the  most  open  violators  of  law  and 
«rder,  and  daily  heap  insult  and  injury  upon  the  people.'  No  protection 
against  Indians  as  promised  by  Kearny.  '  One  half  the  captains  do  not  know 
the  number  of  their  men  nor  where  they  are  to  be  found;  and  they  themselves 
are  to  be  seen  nightly  in  fanduigos  and  even  less  reputable  places  of  dissipa- 
tton.  The  soldiers  are  never  druled  or  mustered;  all  is  insubordination,  mis- 
rule, and  confusion.  About  one  fifth  of  the  whole  command  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  dissipation. .  .The  want  of  ability  and  military  knowledge  in 
the  commander,  added  to  his  inability  to  control  his  officers  or  soldiers,  can 
only  pro<luce  the  strongest  feelines  of  disgust  and  hatred,  and  desire  to  rebel 
among  the  native  inhabitants. .  At  is  certain  that  if  such  a  state  of  things 
vere  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  territories  of  the  U.  S.,  neither  the  civil  nor 
nilitary  govt  would  exist  for  a  week.'  Letter  in  Niles*  Reg,,  Ixxii.  252. 
ffinoe  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  '  I  regret  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  terri- 
tory has  been  the  scene  of  violence,  outrage,  and  oppression  by  the  volunteer 
•oldiery  against  all  alike... The  civil  authorities  find  themselves  utterly 
powerless. .  .The  miL  authorities  are  incapable  of  controlling  this  lawless 
soldiery  or  are  entirely  indifferent.'  By  the  Navajos  over  '50  citizens  have 
been  killcMl  or  carried  into  captivity,  and  more  than  GO, 000  head  of  horses. 
Boles,  and  sheep  carried  off  irom  the  Rio  Abajo.'  The  Amer.  therefore  ap- 
pear to  the  N.  Mcx.  as  practically  allies  of  their  savage  foes.  Id.^  Ixxiii.  155. 
'All  is  hubbub  and  confusion  here;  discharged  volunteers  leaving,  drunk; 
and  volunteers  not  discharged  remaining,  drunk. '  Another  letter  in  /(/.  New 
Hex.  under  neither  U.  S.  nor  Mcx.  laws;  Mos  caprichos,  los  rencores,  y  el 
agoardiente  estan  posesionadoe  del  gobierno  civil  y  militar.'  Sonorewe,  Nov. 
12,  1847,  from  El  Faro  of  Oct.  26th.  Hughes,  Doniplan'a  Ejcji&L,  399-400, 
tells  us  that  the  Mex.  could  no  longer  carry  arms  or  ride  about  the  country 
with  impunity.  The  soldiers  '  scarcely  spared  the  innocent  and  unoffending,' 
though  there  were  no  acts  of  violence  ( !)  and  a  '  suspicious  quietude  *  prevailed. 
June  26th  the  sec.  of  war  writing  to  Price  alludes  unofficially  to  nimors  of 
lax  discipline,  which  of  course  are  not  believed;  still  it  would  be  well  for  P. 
to  •  brace  up '  somewhat  and  be  very  carcfuL  A^.  A'ta;.  and  CaL,  Mess,,  July 
24,  1S48,  p.  34. 
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the  states,  meeting  on  the  way  various  bodies  of  the 
new  troops.  These  included  two  regiments  of  volun- 
teers, one  of  infantry  under  colonels  Newby  and 
Boyakin,  the  other  of  cavalry  under  Ealls  and  Jones; 
also  an  infantry  battalion  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Easton,  and  later  another  battalion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Gilpin,  known  as 
the  Indian  Battalion,  and  at  first  stationed  on  the 
plains  to  keep  hostile  tribes  in  order.  There  is  nothing 
of  importance  recorded  respecting  military  affairs  at 
Santa  F6  after  August;  but  in  December  Price  came 
back  as  a  brigadier-general  to  resume  the  command. 
The  force  was  now  nearly  3,000  men,  with  a  part  of 
which  the  general  marched  south,  and  in  March  1848 
fought  the  last  battle  of  the  war  at  Santa  Cruz  de 
Rosales  near  Chihuahua.^  On  their  return  north  and 
the  announcement  of  peace,  the  volunteers,  except  two 
companies,  went  home  to  the  states,  starting  in 
August  or  September.  At  the  same  time  the  force 
of  regulars  was  slightly  increased  by  reenforcements 
from  Chihuahua.  In  1849  the  force  was  still  further 
increased  till  it  numbered  885  men,  including  a  garri- 
son at  El  Paso.  Four  companies  of  volunteers  were 
also  called  into  service  in  March  1849;  and  a  com- 
pany of  Mexicans  and  pueblo  Indians  served  in  a 
Navajo  compaign.  During  Prices  absence  the 
military  command  had  been  held  by  Colonel  E.  W. 
B.  Newby  in  1847,  and  by  Major  Benjamin  L.  Beall 
in  1848.  Major  John  M.  Washington  assumed  the 
command  in  September  of  that  year,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 1849  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  John 
Monroe.* 

'  On  TBilitary  movements  and  distribntion  of  troops,  see  A^  AVx.  and  CaL^ 
MfM.,  July  24,  1848,  p.  28;  NlUs  Begi^t^,  Ixxii.  375;  Ixxiii.  76-7,  155,  24«, 
256,  305;  Ilwfhes'  Douipfi^in^^  Erped.,  398,  405-7;  CuiU*  Conq.,  240;  Brackett'9 
U.  S.  Cavalry,  122;  and  CHpecially,  on  the  Chihuahua  campaign  and  Maj. 
Gilpin  8  operations  against  the  Indians,  U,  S,  Oovl  Doc,  30th  cong.  2d  seas., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  1.  p.  113-51. 

'  We  have  but  few  <letails  of  military  matters  in  184^9,  except  certain 
Ind.  campaigns  and  explorations  to  be  noted  later.  One  comp.  of  horse  artilL 
and  one  of  2d  dragoons  came  with  Wasliington  from  Chih.  in  Sept.  ISIS. 
Co.  C  1st  dragoons,  Lieut.  ^VhittIescy,  was  stationed  at  Taos  iu  Oct.     In 
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We  have  seen  that  the  government  at  Washington, 
"while  not  ostensibly  recognizing  General  Kearny's 
acts  so  far  as  they  made  New  Mexico  a  territory — 
and  its  people  citizens — of  the  United  States,  did 
recognize  his  right  to  establish  a  temporary  civil  gov- 
ernment for  the  management  of  territorial  aflkira 
Charles  Bent  as  governor,  and  other  oflBcials  as  already 
named,  were  appointed  in  September  1846,  the  native 
prefects,  alcaldes,  and  other  local  authorities  being 
for  the  most  part  continued  in  office  on  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  During  the  last  months  of  1846 
very  little  for  good  or  bad  was  done  by  the  new  civil 
authorities;  and  after  the  revolt  their  powers  were 
still  further  subordinated  to  those  of  the  military,  a 
state  of  things  causing  many  complaints  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Bent  in 
January  1847,  Secretary  Vigil  became  acting  gover- 
nor. He  desired  the  appointment  of  a  successor, 
recommending  Ceran  St  Vrain,  but  the  authorities  at 
Washington  disclaimed  all  powers  in  the  matter,  and 
in  December  Vigil  himself  was  appointed  governor 
by  Greneral  Price.  In  the  same  month  a  legislative 
assembly  met  at  Santa  Fd,  accomplishing  and  at- 
tempting nothing   of  importance,  so  far  as  can   be 

Xov.  the  foroe  was  3  comp.  let  dragoons,  1  comp.  2d  dragoons,  and  1  battery 
3d  artillery.  In  1849,  4  comp.  3a  inf.,  and  2  comp.  2d  artill.,  arrived  in 
Jane;  1  comp.  2d  dragoons  came  from  Ft  Leavenworth  July  11th;  2  comp.  of 
the  aame  left  CaL  to  relieve  the  Ist  dragf>ons;  4  comp.  3d  infantry  and  2 
comp.  2d  artilL,  Lieut. -col  Alexander,  came  from  Ft  Leavenworth  July  23d; 
and  6  comp.  3d  inf.,  ^aj.  Van  Horn,  arrived  at  El  Paso  Sept.  8th.  Thus  in 
Not.  1849,  there  was  a  force  of  885  men  stationed  at  7  posts,  as  follows:  Sta 
Fe  1  oomp.  2dartill.;  Taos  1  comp.  2d  drag.;  Alhurtiuerque,  ditto;  Dofia  Ana, 
ditto;  Socorro  part  of  1  comp.,  ditto;  El  Paso,  G  comp.  3d  inf.;  for  posts  to  bo 
establisheil  1  comp.  2d  artiU.,  and  4.  comp.  3d  inf.  N.  Mexico  formed  the 
9th  military  department.  Adj. -gen. 's  reports,  etc.,  in  U.  S.  Govt  Doc^  30th 
cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  i.,  lGl-2,  165,  225;  Id.,  31st  ccmg.  1st  sess.,  H. 
Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt  i.,  p.  182,  184;  Id.,  3l8t  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  ptii., 
D.  291^901;  also  Maj.  W.'s  reports  1848-9,  in  Id,,  31st  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  6,  p.  104-16.    Oct.   13,  1848,  sec.  war  to  Maj.  Washington,  presumes 

the  Tolnnteers  will  have  departed;  cannot  send  more  regulars  before  Juno 
JS49.  /<!,  31st  cong.   1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.   17,  p.  263.     The  payment  of 

Volunteers' claims  for  services  against  Ind.,  etc.,  in  N.  Mex.  in  48  et  seq., 

was  still  before  congress  in  '60-3.  /ri.,  36th  cong.  1st  sesa.,  H.  Com.  no.  537; 

37th  cong.  ddsess.,  H.  Com.  no.  52;  also  in  1870-1.  Cong,  Glohi,  1870-1,  p. 

633;  and  in  74,  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  272.     See  also  military 

items  in  IfiUa^  Beg,,  Ixxiv.-v.,  passinu 
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known.*  Vigil's  rule  seems  to  haf  e  continued  nomi- 
nally until  October  11, 1848.  A  newspaper,  the  Santa 
F^  RepublicaUy  was  published  from  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  finally  ratified 
on  May  30,  1848,  and  proclaimed  at  Santa  F^  in 
August,  New  Mexico  became  part  of  United  States 
territory,  the  boundary  on  the  south  being  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  Upper  Gila,  and  a  line — of  which  more 
will  be  said  later — uniting  these  rivers  just  above  the 
latitude  of  El  Paso.  The  people  were  given  a  choice 
of  citizenship  between  the  two  republics,  and  pending  a 
decision  were  assured  of  full  protection  for  their  per- 
sons, property,  and  religious  faith.  News  of  the  treaty 
produced  practically  no  immediate  changes  in  the  ter- 
ritory, except  the  departure  of  the  volunteer  troops. 
In  the  matter  of  civil  government,  the  new  status  of 
the  country  involved  some  perplexing  questions,  which 
seem,  however,  not  to  have  greatly  troubled  the  New 
Mexican  mind  at  first.  The  military  r^ime  was 
properly  at  an  end,  and  the  civil  government  organ- 
ized as  a  temporary  phase  of  the  military  occupation, 
strictly  speaking,  ended  with  it;  but  the  position 
assumed  by  the  administration  at  Washington,  and 
carried  out  by  the  military  commanders,  was  that 
'*tlie  termination  of  the  war  left  an  existing  govem- 

*Ritch,  Lr,juihitivf,  BIw:-f*ook  o/tfie  Trrritory  qf  N,  Maciro,  Sta  FiS  1887— Ui 
excellent  coinpendium  of  official  annalii — gives  on  p.  9^9  the  memlien  of  iho 
assembly  which  met  on  Dec.  Gth,  and  an  extract  on  educational  matters  from 
Gov.  Vigil's  message.  Of  the  council  Antonio  Sandoval  was  president,  Henry 
Henrie,  clerk,  ana  James  Hubble,  doorkeeper.  Members,  central  district, 
Jose  Fran.  Vaca,  J.  A.  Sandoval,  Juan  Tullis;  northern  district,  Nicolii 
Luccro,  Pascual  Martinez;  southern  district,  Ant.  Sandoval,  Juan  Otero; 
house-speaker,  Wm  Z.  An^ey;  clerk,  James  Giddings;  doorkeeper,  C  J. 
Vaughan;  members,  Sta  le  county,  Manuel  Alvarez,  Angney,  Ant.  M. 
Ortiz;  Sta  Ana  co.,  Tomas  Vaca,  Jesus  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel  co.,  Mifl««l 
Sanchez,  Ant.  Sais,  Levi  J.  Keithlay;  Rio  Arriba  co.,  JoM  R.  Vigil,  Jool 
Ant.  Manzanares,  Mariano  Lucero;  Taos  co.,  Joe^  Martin,  Gea  Gold,  Ant. 
Jose  Ortiz;  Bernalillo  co.,  Juan  Perca,  Rafael  Armijo;  Valencia  co.,  Wm 
Skinner,  Juan  Cruz  Vaca,  Juan  C.  Ouivez,  Rafael  Luna,  Juan  Sanchez.  Ac- 
cording to  /(/.,  Chron,  AnnaU,  19,  Gov.  Vigil's  ap]K>intment  was  on  Dec 
ntli,  and  V.  Jos^  Ant.  Martinez  headed  a  petition  for  U.  S.  citizeoahip. 
According  to  Xilfn'  Jif(j.,  Ixxiii.  305,  a  bill  was  passed  to  aathcHise  the  else- 
tion  of  delegates  to  consider  annexation  to  the  U.  S.  In  the  Sia  Fi  Sew 
Mexicaiij  Aug.  23,  1877,  is  a  synopsis  of  Gov.  V.'s 
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menty  a  government  de  facto,  in  full  operation ;  and 
this  will  continue,  with  the  presumed  consent  of  the 
people,  until  congress  shall  provide  for  them  a  ter- 
ritorial government.''  Accordingly,  Grovemor  Vigil 
ruled  for  a  few  months,  and  after  him  the  command- 
ants Washington  and  Monroe,  there  being  no  attempt 
to  appoint  a  purely  civil  successor  to  Vigil.  The 
state  of  things  was  like  that  in  California,  in  the  his- 
tory of  which  country  the  reader  will  find  some  addi- 
tional matter  on  the  general  subject.*  This  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was,  perhaps,  as  satisfactory  as  any 
that  could  have  been  devised ;  and  the  New  Mexicans 
did  well  in  following  the  advice  of  the  president  "to 
live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  the  existing  govern- 
ment" for  a  "few  months,"  until  congress  should 
attend  to  their  civil  needs.  Senator  Benton,  how- 
ever, took  it  upon  himself  to  give  contrary  advice." 
Declaring  all  that  had  been  done  by  the  military 
authorities  to  be  null  and  void,  he  counselled  the 
people  "to  meet  in  convention — provide  for  a  cheap 
and  simple  government — and  take  care  of  yourselves 
until  congress  can  provide  for  you."  And  they  did 
hold  a  convention  at  the  call  of  Governor  Vigil  on 
October  10th;  which  body,  however,  contented  itself 
with  sending  a  memorial,  or  petition,  to  congress, 
asking  for  the  "speedy  organization  by  law  of  a  ter- 
ritorial civil  government;"  and  at  the  same  time 
protesting  against  dismemberment  in  favor  of  Texas, 
and  against  the  introduction  of  slavery.^ 

*See  Hltt.  C<iL,  v.,  chap,  xxii.,  this  series.  In  Cal.,  however,  the  treaty 
found  the  military  governor  already  in  possession  of  the  civil  power.  I  liave 
found  no  definite  orders  or  reasons  assigned  for  not  having  continued  Vigil  in 
power,  or  appointed  a  successor;  but  I  suppose  there  were  orders  similar  to 
those  lent  to  Kearny  and  Mason  iu  CaL,  but  of  later  date. 

*  Benton's  letter  of  Aug.  28,  1848,  to  people  of  CaL  and  N.  Mex.,  in  Niles' 
Reg.,  Ixziv.  244-5. 

'  Record  of  the  convention  in  Bitches  Blue-hook,  99-100.  Ant.  Jos^  Marti- 
nes  waa  pres.,  J.  M.  Giddings  clerk,  Henry  ilenrio  interpreter,  and  Thoa 
"White  doorkeeper.  Ex-gov.  Fran.  Sarracino,  Gov.  Vigil,  J.  H.  Quinn.  and 
Joan  Perea  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial,  which  was 
■igned  Oct.  14th,  by  A.  J.  Martinez,  Elias  P.  White,  Juan  Perea,  Ant.  .Sais, 
Santiago  Archuleta,  James  H.  Quinn,  Manuel  A.  Otero,  Don.  V'igil,  Fran. 
Sarracino,  Gregorio  Vigil,  Ramon  Luna,  Chas  Beaubien,  and  Jose  Pley. 
The  mem.  was  sent  to  Benton  and  John  M.  Clayton,  with  a  request  to  repre. 
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The  expenses  of  the  civil  government  were  partly 
paid  during  the  military  regime  by  the  duties  on  im- 
ports; and  after  February  1848,  Greneral  Price  or- 
dered a  duty  of  six  per  cent  to  be  still  collected  on 
imports  from  the  United  States.  The  citizens  and 
traders  held  meetings  in  August  to  protest  against 
such  illegal  exaction  on  goods  introduced  from  one 
part  of  the  United  States  to  another.  Price  declined 
to  modify  the  order,  which  he  regarded  as  a  measure 
of  absolute  necessity,  the  only  source  of  revenue ;  but 
the  government  at  Washington  sustained  the  people, 
and  in  October  ordered  the  refunding  of  all  duties  col- 
lected since  the  30th  of  May.  Consequently,  salaries 
and  other  expenses  went  for  the  most  part  unpaid,  and 
in  1851,  when  the  old  regime  came  to  an  end,  there 
was  a  debt  of  $31,562.® 

sent  the  territorial  interetts  at  Washington.  It  was  received  in  the  aenata 
Dec.  13th,  evoking  a  little  storm  of  comment,  especially  from  soothem  men 
who  were  astounded  at  the  '  insolence  *  of  the  K.  Mexican  claim.  NUe»*  Reg.^ 
Ixxiv.  407.  Nov.  8th,  Maj.  Washington  to  sea  of  war,  mentioning  the  conven- 
tion, stating  that  the  Kearny  code  was  still  in  force,  and  representing  the  im- 


erable  talent,  and  late  a  captain  in  the  army, . . .  returned  from  Missouri  full 
of  the  idea  set  forth  in  Mr  Benton's  letter,  and  emleavored  to  induce  the 
people  of  N.  Mex.  to  follow  the  course  he  recommended.  Col  Washington, 
. .  .finding  that  an  excitement  was  growing  up  on  the  subject,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, dated  the  *23d  of  Nov.,  1848,  commanding  the  inhabitants  to  alwtain 
from  **  participating  in  or  being  movers  of  seditious  meetings;*'  after  which 
public  meetings  ceaseil  for  a  time,  and  all  things  went  on  quietly.  In  Dec 
of  the  same  year '  (the  dates  must  be  wr<m^)  'a  convention. .  .assembled  in 
8ta  Fe,  and  memorialized  congress  for  a  territorial  govt,  but  none  was  granted 
during  that  session. . .  .N.  Mex.  not  having  a  reprcs.  in  Wash.. .  .the  people 
resolved  to  send  an  agent  there.  A  movement  to  this  effect  was  put  on  foot 
in  May  1849,  which  resulted  in  Hugh  N.  Smith  beingsent, ...  his  expenses 
being  borne  by  an  association  of  private  individuals.  This  be^t  an  oppoai- 
tion  on  the  part  of  certain  sentlemen  who  coveted  the  position  for  one  of 
their  own  number, . . .  mainly  Maj.  Weightman  and  Mr  Angney,  who  stirred 
up  the  public  mind,  and  held  several  meetings  at  Sta  Fe.  llien  followed 
Beairs  proclamation,  and  the  convention  which  elected  Smith  as  a  delegate,  as 
narrate<l  a  little  later  in  my  text. 

^  Meetings,  etc.,  at  Sta  Fd.  Kiles'  Beg.,  Ixxiv.  259-60,  from  St  Louii  Jtermh- 
lican  and  Stii  Fi  Repuhliran.  Order  of  sec.  war,  Oct.  12th,  in  CaL  and  X, 
Mcjr.,  MeAH.f  1850,  p.  261.  In  his  message  of  July  24th,  the  president  said 
tlic  civil  govt  haxl  been  supported  out  of  militarv  exactions  and  contributions 
from  the  enemy.  *  No  ]>art  of  the  exi)en«e  has  been  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  U.  S.'  Gov.  Wiishington  on  Nov.  8th  wrote  that  there  would  bene 
govt  funds  unless  Price's  order  was  enforced.  A  report  of  the  sec.  war.  May 
5,  1 852,  is  devoted  to  the  matter  of  civil  expenses  and  the  debt.  U.  S.  Chti 
Doc,  32d  coug.  Ist  scss.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  71.  It  contains  aeveral  ftommnwiA^i^^iwa 
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In  September  1849  another  convention  assembled 
at  Santa  F^,  consisting  of  nineteen  delegates  elected 
by  the  people  under  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Beall,  acting  as  governor  in  Major 
Washington's  absence.  This  body  proceeded  to  elect 
Hugh  N.  Smith  as  a  delegate  to  congress,  to  adopt  a 
plan,  or  basis,  for  the  territorial  government,  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  he  was  to  urge  at  Washington, 
and  to  prepare  a  series  of  instructions  for  his  guid- 
ance. A  notable  feature  of  these  documents,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  petition  of  1848,  was  the  absence 
of  protests  against  slavery  and  Texan  encroachments. 
The  territory  was  simply  to  be  bounded  on  the  east 
by   Texaa*     Governor   Washington,  it  appears,  de- 

OQ  the  snbject,  inclnding  a  tabular  statement  extending  from  Sept.  22,  1846, 
to  March  31,  1850.  The  amount  already  paid  to  Dec.  22,  1850,  was  $12,098; 
amoont  due  $26,504,  or  with  estimate  to  March  22,  1851,  $81 ,562.  The  official 
list  seems  worth  preserving,  and  is  as  follows:  Gov. — salary  $2,000 — Charles 
Bmt  from  Sept.  22,  '46,  Donaciano  Vigil  from  Jan.  19,  *47,  J.  M.  Washington 
from  Oct.  11,  *47,  John  Monroe  from  Oct.  23,  *49;  judges  of  supreme  court 
— salary  $1.500 — Joab  Houffhton,  Ant.  J.  Otero,  and  Charles  Beaubien  from 
Sept.  2^  '46;  secretary — suary  $1,200 — Donaciano  Vigil  from  Sept.  22,  '46; 
auditor — 8alarv$250 — Eusene  Leitensdorfer  from  Sept.  22,  '46;  Joseph  Naugle 
from  June  1,  49,  Richard  Owens  from  July  20,  '50;  treasurer — $250 — Chas 
BLamner  fr.  Sept.  22,  '46;  attorney-general — $250 — Hugh  N.  Smith  fr.  Oct. 
1,  '46,  Murray  P.  Tuley  fr.  June  25,  '49,  Merrill  Ashurat  fr.  Oct.  2,  '50;  at- 
torney of  southern  dist-— $125 — James  H.  Quinn  fr.  Oct.  19,  '46,  Elias  P. 
West  fr.  Aug.  21,  '49,  M.  F.  Tuley  fr.  Nov.  29,  '49,  M.  Ashurst  fr.  Oct.  2, 
•50;  attorney  of  north  dist.— $125— James  W.  Leal  fr.  Dec.  10,  '46,  Tlieo.  D. 
Wheaton  fr.  Mar.  29,  '47;  U.  S.  attorney— $500^F.  P.  Blair  and  R.  Dal- 
km  fr.  Sept  22,  '46,  to  June  22,  '47;  prefects— $200— Sta  Fe,  Lucion  F. 
Thurston  fr.  Aug.  18,  '46,  Fran.  Ortiz  fr.  Feb.  18,  '48;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sando- 
Yal  fr.  Dea  1,  46,  Miguel  Montoya  fr.  Sept.  22,  '48;  S.  Miguel,  Manuel  A. 
Vaca  fr.  Dec  1,  '46,  Herman  Grolman  fr.  Sept.  22,  '48;  Rio  Arriba,  Salvador 
Laoero  fr.  Dec.  1,  '46,  Jos^  P.  Gallegos  fr.  Sept.  2,  '48;  P.  Jose  A.  Mauza- 
Bares  fr.  Apr.  29,  '49.  Salv.  Lucero  fr.  Aug.  12,  '50;  Taos,  Comelio  Vigil  fr. 
Dec  1,  *46,  Vicente  Martin  fr.  Feb.  10,  '47,  Jose  M.  Valdes  fr.  Sept.  22,  '48, 
8.  H.  Quinn  fr.  Apr.  10,  '49,  Robt  Carey  fr.  June  19.  '49,  J.  M.  Valdes  fr. 
Feb.  15,  '50;  Valencia,  Jos^  M.  Sanchez  fr.  Jul.  16,  '47,  James  L.  Hubbell 
fr.  Sept.  22,  '48,  Manuel  A.  Otero  fr.  June  15,  '49,  Ramon  Luna  fr.  Apr. 
15,  '50;  Bernalillo,  Fran.  Sarracino  fr.  Sept.  22,  '46.  The  terms  end  Dec. 
22,  *50.     The  salaries  are  as  fixed  by  the  Kearny  coile. 

•  Hew  Mexico,  Journal  qf  tJue.  canvgntion  of  the  Territory^  1849,  in  U.  S. 
Omfi  Doe.,  31st  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  93-104.  Rather 
ttnuiffelv  Mr  Ritch  ooes  not  mention  this  convention  at  all.  lUtcJis  Legis. 
JNmeSookf  100.  The  meetings  were  held  Sept.  24-26th.  The  members  were, 
from  Bernalillo  co.,  Manuel  Armijo,  Ambrosio  Armijo,  Rio  Arriba,  Jos. 
Kaogle,  Salv.  Lucero;  S.  Miguel,  Greg.  Vigil,  Manuel  A.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana, 
Miguel  Montoya,  Fran.  T.  Vaca;  Sta  Fe,  Manuel  Alvarez,  E.  V.  Dcroin,  W. 
Z.  Aiiffney;  Taos,  Ceran  St  Vrain,  Ant.  J.  Martin,  Ant.  Leroux;  Valencia, 
Juan  J,  Sanchez,  Wm  C.  Skinner,  Mariano  Silva,  Ant.  J.  Otero,  Manuel  A. 
OterOi     The  president  was  the  cura,  Ant.  Jos^  Martinez,  sec.  J.  U.  Quins, 
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dined  to  recognise  officiaUy  the  acts  of  this  oonTen^ 
tion;  but  Smith  soon  started  for  Washington,  where, 
in  July  1850,  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  92  to  86,  after 
a  long  discussion,  refused  to  admit  him  as  a  del^pate.** 
But  even  before  Del^ate  Smith's  &ilure  to  secure 
recognition  for  New  Mexico  as  a  territory,  yet 
another  experiment  had  been  tried  in  the  form  of  an 
attempted  organization  as  a  state,  this  being  in  accord- 
ance with  advice  irom  Washington.^    By  prodamaion 


dooriEeeper  K  J.  VtMAaiL  Tke  oom.  to  report  s  plan,  ete.,  was  mmnttmA 
of  W.  ZC  Angney,  Jot.  MMuda^  Wma  Skinner.F.  T.  VMa^vadA.  J.Otwa. 
Gov.  WMhij^j^toii,  Jmtioe  Hooghton,  and  800.  Vigil  aooepted  aoate  in  Aa 
coaTentioiL  On  plan  tharo  waa  a  majoiitx  r^ort  by  Skianar  and  a  vinaR^ 
report  by  NangU,  botli  of  wbioh  are  given.  V^ran.  Safraoino  waa  ahoai  as 
aaWitate  delate  to  oongreia.  The  final  'inatrnotion^'  as  adopted,  took 
the  form  of  a  aeriea  of  modaat  raqnaata  for  aid  and  profcaftkwL 

^Oct.  10th,  J.  a  Calhoun,  Ind.  agent,  to  aeo.  interior.  Oalmtdlf.  Mm,. 
Mem.,  1800,  p.  OO-l :  dabata  in  (kmg.  Okbe,  1849.60^  p.  Mt-UM.  Adala- 
gate  from  Utah,  or  Deaeret,  waa  refiaed  admition. 

"Nov.  19,  1849,  Seo.  War  Crawford  to  Liant-ool  Oao.  A.  MoCUO,  onya 
way  to  join  hia  ref;inient  in  N.  lies.,  in  CaL  ami  JT.  Jfe&,  JfaML,  1880^  |k 
280-1.  'Since  their  annexation  theae  territoriea,  bk  reapeet  to  tbair  Jm 
govt,  have  in  a  great  meaanre  depended  on  Ilia  oAoen  of  tfaa  arny  tibara  ia 
oommand;  a  dnty  it  ia  eonaidered  aa  falling  beyond  thair  appropriata  iphana 
of  action. .  .Ibia  oondition  haa  ariaen  from  the  omiMnon  01  eauyaaa  ia  pM* 
vide  anitable  government^  and  in  regard  to  the  fatore  tibara  »  vmmm  to 
believe  that  the  diffionltiea  of  the  paat  are  atill  to  be  enooonttred.  •  .It  ia  aal 
donbted  that  the  pec^  of  N.  Hex.  deaire  and  want  a  yovt  organind. .  .Tkm 
question  readily  recnra,  how  that  oovt  can  be  aappbed.  I  have  already 
adverte<l  to  past  and  still  existinff  difficolties  that  have  retarded  and  may 
continue  to  retard  the  action  of  the  U.  S.  in  respect  to  thia  neiriaaaiy 
and  first  want.  To  remove  it  may,  in  some  degree,  be  the  part  of  the  dn^ 
of  officers  of  the  anny,  on  whom,  under  the  necessities  of  the  ease,  has  been 
devolved  a  partial  participation  in  their  civil  affidrs.  It  ia  therefore  deemed 
proper  that  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  believed  that  the  pecmle  of  K.  Max. 
are  required  to  await  the  movements  of  the  fbderal  govt,  in  reiatioQ  to  a  plan 
of  govt  for  the  reffalation  of  their  own  internal  ooncema.  The  oonatitatHNi 
of  Hie  U.  S.  and  vie  late  treaty  with  Mexico  guarantee  their  admisaion  infta 
the  union  of  our  states,  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of  oonyeie.  Sioald 
the  people  of  N.  Mex.  wish  to  take  any  steps  toward  thia  object,. .  .it  will 
be  your  duty,  and  the  dut^  of  others  with  whom  jron  are  associated,  not  to 
thwart  but  to  advance  their  wishes.  It  is  their  right  to  appear  before  oen* 
gress  an<l  ask  for  admission  into  the  union.'  Doubtlsas  aimilar  inatructioaa 
were  sent  to  other  officers. 

Davis,  El  Orin^  111-12,  eives  the  best  oonneoted  narrathre  ol  politiflal 
events  of  tiiis  period  in  N.  Mex.  He  says:  '  About  this  time  two  oupoaita 
parties  sprang  up,  one  in  favor  of  a  state,  and  the  other  a  territorial  gcnrt^ 
which  engen<lered  a  deal  of  excitement  and  ill  feeling.  Several  large  pnblia 
meetings  were  held  by  the  respective  partiee  in  Sta  F4. .  .At  one  of  tbaaa 
meetings  the  excitement  ran  so  high  that  it  almost  led  to  bloodahad '  {an 
account  of  Texan  complications,  of  which  more  presently).  *^n>a  agrtatMA 
of  the  question  of  a  state  govt  oriffinated  with  the  national  adminiatration . .  • 
In  the  spring  of  1849,  James  S.  Calhoun  went  to  N.  Mex.  as  Ind.  agent,  bit 
upon  his  arrival  he  declared  that  he  had  secret  instmotiona  from  the  govt  aA 
Wash,  to  induce  the  people  to  form  a  state  govt.    For  a  tima  tlia  plan  louiifad 
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of  Governor  Monroe,  issued  in  April  1850,  a  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Santa  F^  the  15th  of  May,  under 
the  presidency  of  James  H.  Quinn,  and  after  sessions 
of  ten  days  framed  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  New 
Mexico.  This  document  prohibited  slavery,  and  fixed 
as  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  the  100th  and 
111th  meridians  respectively." 

It  was  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  military 
governor's  order  of  May  28th,  requiring  an  election 
to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  which  the  electors 
were  to  vote  on  a  separate  ballot  **  for  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, representatives  to  congress,  and  for 
senators  and  representatives  to  a  state  legislature  to 
convene  at  the  capital  on  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  July 
next.  It  being  provided  and  understood  that  the 
election  of  all  officers  can  only  be  valid  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  by  the  people,  and  otherwise 
null  and  void;  and  that  all  action  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  of  the  legislature  shall  re- 
main inoperative  until  New  Mexico  be  admitted  as 

Imt  little  rapport,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  the  sammer  and  fall  an  excitement  waa 
miaed,  and  lx>th  parties,  state  and  territorial,  published  aildresses  to  the 
people,  the  former  being  headed  by  Calhoun,  Alvarez,  and  Pillans,  and  the 
Bbtter  by  St  Vrain,  Houghton,  Beaubicn,  and  others.  The  matter  continued 
to  be  discussed  without  much  e£fect  in  favor  of  the  state  until  the  spring  of 
1850,  when  Col  Geo.  A.  McCall  arrived  from  the  states,  upon  a  like  mission 
as  Calhoun.  He  informed  the  people  that  no  territorial  govt  would  be 
granted  by  congress,  and  that  Pres.  Taylor  was  determined  that  N.  Mex. 
should  be  erected  into  a  state  govt,  in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  also  that  of  boimdary  with  Texas.  The  delegate  in  congress,  Mr  Smith, 
wrote  home  to  the  same  effect. '  In  view  of  the  neglect  of  congress,  threats 
of  Texas,  and  disgust  of  military  rule,  '  the  territorial  party  at  last  yielded 
and  joined  in  the  advocacy  of  a  state  govt.  Accordingly,  resolutions  to  that 
effect  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  Sta  Fe,  Apr.  20th,  and  aUo  requesting 
Col  Monroe  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  peonlc  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  conventicm  to  be  convened  on  the  15th  of  May.'  The  proclamation  is 
kmnd  in  U,  8,  OoriDoc,,  31st  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  GO. 

*'  This  constitution  in  its  essential  parts  is  given  in  the  A  mer.  Quart. 
HeffiM^r,  iv.  682  et  seq.  I  have  not  found  the  journal  or  list  of  members,  but 
in  number  and  personnel  this  convention  was  probably  similar  to  that  of 
1849.  The  constitution  was  dated  May  25th.  The  boundary  as  detinejl  waa 
as  follows:  From  the  irrigating  dam  of  the  Rio  Grande  just  above  Kl  Paso, 
east  to  lODth  parallel,  north  to  Arkansas  River,  up  the  river  to  its  source, 
thence  by  a  straight  line  to  where  the  Rio  Colorado  is  intersected  by  tho 
lllth  parallel,  south  to  the  Gila,  up  the  Gila  to  the  intersection  of  the  west 
line  of^N.  Mex.  as  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  boundary  com.,  along  the 
national  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down  that  river  to  the  place  of 
starting.  Davis  tells  us  that  the  constitution  was  drafted  by  Joab  Houghton 
and  M.  F.  Tuley. 
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a  state  under  said  constitution,  except  sucK  acts 
may  be  necessary  for  the  primary  steps  of  oi^ganiat- 
tion  and  the  presentation  of  said  constitutioxiproperly 
before  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  l^e  pres- 
ent government  shall  remain  in  full  force  until,  by  the 
action  of  congress,  another  shall  be  substituted.''  ^  At 
the  election  of  June  20th,  the  constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  8,371  to  39;  while  Henry  Connelly  and 
Manuel  Alvarez  were  elected  governor  and  lieutenant* 
governor  by  a  large  majority  over  the  opposing  candt- 
lates,  Yaca  and  St  Yrain.  .William  S.  Messervy  was 
chosen  as  representetive  to  congress.^^ 

The  newly  elected  legislature  aceembled  at  Santa 
F^  at  the  lleginning  of  July,  Alvarez  acting  as  gov- 
ernor in  the  absence  of  Connelly.  Francis  A.  Cun- 
ningham and  Richard  H.  Weightman  were  elected 
United  States  senators;  appointmente  were  made; 
and  elections  for  local  officials  were  ordered  for  August 
The  intention  at  once  became  apparent  to  put  the  state 
government  into  immediate  and  full  operation,  without 
waiting  for  approval  from  Washington ;  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existing  regime,  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions clearly  expressed  in  Monroe^s  proclamation.  This 
led  to  a  controversy,  into  the  developments  and  merits 
of  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  minutely. 
The  military  governor  declared  the  election  proclama- 
tion, and  any  others  emanating  from  the  new  authori- 
ties, to  be  null  and  void,  instructing  prefects  tha;t  "the 
state  government  of  New  Mexico  has  no  legal  exist- 
ence, until  New  Mexico  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
union  as  a  state  by  the  congress  of  the  United  Stetes; 
and  that,  until  otherwise  determined  by  competent 
authority,  the  present  government  continues  and  will 

**Oov.  Monroe's  procL  of  May  28,  1850,  in  jV.  Jfesc,  Cmrtt]^  o»  CM 
Affcdra,  1850,  p.  93-4.  In  CaL  the  date  and  manner  of  the  elaction  w«rt 
fixed  in  the  schedule  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  Gov.  Biley  in  hit  prod»- 
mation  clearly  announced  his  intention  to  surrender  his  powers  to  to*  nmr 
governor  if  the  constitution  should  be  ratified.  CaL  and  If,  Mex.^  Mem.^  1S5QL 
p.  858-9. 

>«  IT.  8.  Chot  Doc,  31st  oong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Doo.  26^  p.  16;  ittlol'f  X«aii. 
Blue-hook.  \W.  »  -«tt  ^ir      p  — ir- 
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be  sustained.'*  And  this  position  he  successfully  main- 
tained to  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  protests  and 
arguments  of  his  adversaries,  who  rather  forcibly  cited 
as  a  precedent  for  Monroe  the  submission  of  Riley  in 
California  under  similar  circumstances.^^ 

Respecting  the  civil  status  of  the  newly  acquired 
territories  after  the  treaty  and  before  congressional 
action,  there  were  substantially  three  theories,  in  some 
phases  tolerably  distinct,  in  others  perplexingly  in- 
terlaced. First,  that  the  treaty  put  an  end  to  the 
Mexican  system  and  to  the  temporary  system  of  the 
military  regime,  leaving  no  government  at  all,  but  a 
right  on  the  part  of  congress  to  impose  a  government, 

**  JVw  MexicOf  Correspondence  on  the  stihject  of  civil  affain^,  1850,  in  31  st  cong. 
2d  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  1,  p.  92-109.  This  coUectiou  includes,  1st.  Monroe 
to  adj.-ffen.,  July  16th,  a  report  of  the  whole  matter;  2d,  M.'s  procl.  of  May 
28th;  3^  M.  to  lesisl.,  July  4th,  has  no  communication  to  make;  4tli  and  5th, 
notes  of  M.  and  iivarez,  July  11th,  12th;  6th,  Alvarez  to  M.,  a  long  defence 
of  his  coarse,  or  of  the  state  govt.  He  claims  tlie  people  had  a  right  to  or- 
gmixe  a  civil  govt  without  consulting  the  mil.  gov. ;  tliat  any  private  citizen 
mi^ht  have  issued  the  proclamation;  that  in  the  absence  of  congressional  legis- 
lation, the  people  of  X^.  Mex.  had  as  good  a  riglit  to  form  or  remodel  their 
old  system,  or  establish  a  new  one,  as  the  people  of  N.  Y.  or  Va;  that  Mon- 
roe's civil  power  could  be  no  ereater  than  that  of  the  president;  and  that  the 
president  had  never  pretended  to  have  the  power  to  make  a  govt  for  N.  Mex., 
or  insist  on  the  old  one;  but  that  the  president's  instructions  and  all  others 
from  Wash,  simply  advised  temporary  submission  to  the  old  govt  as  exist- 
ing by  presumed  consent  of  the  people.  That  consent  had  been  witlidrawn, 
and  a  new  govt  organized;  which  must  be  recognized,  until  congress  should 
refuse  to  sanction  it.  7th,  M.'s  reply  to  A.,  July  12th,  insisting  on  adherence 
to  the  terms  of  his  original  procl.,  and  on  a  continuance  of  the  old  regime 
pending  congressional  action;  8th,  A.  to  M.,  July  r2th,  deploring  the  cuntro- 
T^rsy,  but  asserting  that  the  people  cannot  surrender  their  dearest  rights, 
etc. ;  9th,  mem.  of  legislative  action,  on  a  state  seal,  county  of  Socorro,  cen- 
ns  in  1852,  election  of  alcaldes,  etc.,  election  of  senators,  memorial  to  con- 
gress, etc.  A  sec.  state,  4  judges,  auditor,  and  treasurer  were  nominated  and 
eontirmed  by  both  houses.  10th,  M.  to  adj.*gen.,  July  31st,  enclosing  doc.; 
lltb,  M.  and  Calhoun  to  local  Indian  autliorities,  assuring  them  that  no 
diange  is  to  be  made,  June  29th;  12th,  M.  by  Sec.  Vigil  to  prefects,  July  23d, 
directing  that  no  attention  be  paid  to  Alvarez'  orders,  etc.;  13th,  A. 's  procL 
of  July  20th  for  elections;  14th,  extract  of  the  legislature's  law  on  elections; 
15th,  M.  to  adj. -gen.,  Aug.  24>th,  transmitting  the  following  papers;  lOth, 
resolutions  of  the  house  and  senate,  signed  by  W.  Z.  Angney,  Mpeaker,  and 
Joseph  Mangle,  speaker,  July  15th,  appnn-ing  the  position  taken  oy  Alvarez; 
17th,  Lewis  D.  Snutz,  sec.  state,  July  ITtli,  transmitting  tlio  preceding  to 
Monroe;  18th,  Alvarez  to  people,  Aug.  8th,  no  officer  elected  or  appointed 
under  the  state  govt  will  attempt  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  until  after  Nov. 
Ist,  or  until  duly  commissioned  to  act  as  such.  (This  is  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  legislature,  and  may  indicate  a  kind  of  compromise.)  19th,  M.  by 
Vigil  to  prefects,  Aug.  9th,  no  ol)3truction  to  be  oflfered  to,  and  no  part  to  be 
taken  in,  the  state  elections  of  the  12th  Aug.,  but  officials  elected  are  not  to 
be  recognize^l;  20th,  sec.  war  to  M.,  Sept.  10th,  in  reply  to  M.'s  letter  of  July 
16th,  the  difficulty  removed  by  act  of  congress. 
Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Msx.   29 
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and  on  the  part  of  the  people,  pending  congreBnonal 
action,  to  organize  one  for  themaelvea.  This  was  the 
settlers'  theory.  Second,  that  the  laws  of  New  Mexico, 
that  is,  the  Mexican  laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  were 
still  in  force,  and  must  still  continue  in  force  till 
changed  by  competent  authority;  that  is,  by  that  of 
congress;  meanwhile  the  military  commandant  was 
dvil  governor.  This  was  the  position  assumed  for  a 
time  by  Gt)vemor  Ril^y  of  California.^  Third,  that 
the  temporary  system  of  the  military  interregnum, 
virtually  the  Mexican  law  as  modified  by  necessity, 
remain^  in  force  as  a  de  facto  government  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  a  consent  presumed  as  an  alter- 
native of  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  could  be  changed 
only  by  congress.  This  theory,  in  a  practkal  sense 
not  differing  much  from  the  second,  was  that  held  by 
the  administration  at  Washington,  and  inculcated  in 
various  instructions  to  officers  in  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  it  was  virtually  the  one  maintained  to 
the  end  in  the  former  territory.  Respecting  the  merits 
of  these  conflicting  theories  no  final  decision  was  ever 
rendered  by  competent  authority.  In  a  practical  sense, 
most  differences  were  slight.  No  one  seems  ever  to 
have  seriously  questioned  the  right  of  the  people  to 
organize  a  government  and  submit  it  to  congress  for 
approval.  The  administration  at  first  simply  advised 
them  to  submit  to  the  de  facto  government  resting  on 
their  presumed  consent,  but  a  later  administration 
favored  the  withdrawal  of  that  consent  and  the  ap- 
plication for  admission  as  states.  In  both  sections 
of  the  new  territory  this  was  done.  As  to  the  real 
status  of  the  new  governments  as  organized  before 
approval  or  disapproval  by  congress,  the  only  important 
practical  question  at  issue,  there  was  no  decision. 
Kiley  in  California,  under  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton,  though  expressing  grave  doubts  on  the  l^ality 


extant, 
OQonaU 
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of  this  coarse,  surrendered  his  civil  authority,  and 
permitted  the  new  government  to  go  at  once  into 
operation,  as  indeed  he  had  promised  to  do  in  his 
order  for  the  election ;  this  being  in  a  sense  approved 
by  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state.  Monroe 
in  New  Mexico,  more  consistently  but  also  under  in- 
structions, inserted  in  his  election  order  a  condition 
which  was  subsequently  enforced.  The  people  as  rep- 
resented by  Alvarez  niade  out  a  very  plausible  case, 
but  the  Washington  plans  must  not  be  disturbed,  and 
any  change  from  a  state  government  in  full  operation 
to  a  territorial  system  might  have  been  awkward. 
For  it  must  be  understood  that  the  whole  matter  was 
manipulated  by  a  few  men  at  Santa  F^.  In  Califor- 
nia, the  gold-seeking  new-comers  included  a  multitude 
of  politicians,  with  *a  right  smart  sprinkling'  of  men 
who  believed  themselves  statesman,  so  that  there  was 
a  strong  public  sentiment  on  various  matters ;  but  in 
New  Mexico  the  masses  took  little  or  no  interest  in 
theories  as  to  civil  government.  They  had  a  degree 
of  prejudice  against  the  existing  military  rule,  and 
partially  realized  the  desirability  of  a  permanent  civil 
system ;  but  the  various  conventions  and  petitions  and 
plans  in  no  sense  emanated  from  the  New  Mexicans, 
being  the  work  of  a  few  Americans  who  acted  for 
their  own  personal  interest  or  that  of  their  party  or 
section  in  the  states,  and  aroused  popular  enthusiasm 
only  slightly  by  false  appeals  to  native  fears — notably 
that  of  Texan  encroachment.  A  few  of  those  politi- 
cians thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to  serve  them- 
selves by  interfering  with  the  plan  and  putting  the 
state  government  into  immediate  operation,  as  had 
been  done  in  California ;  but  their  attempt  was  not 
successful. 

Turning  from  Santa  Fd  to  Washington,  I  find  it  by 
no  means  necessary  to  follow  congressional  deb8,tes, 
or  even  to  chronicle  the  many  successive  measures 
proposed  for  the  government  of  the  new  territories. 
Even  a  brief  rdsumd  would  extend  far  beyond  the 
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space  at  my  disposal  here,  and  the  subject  does  not 
properly  belong  to  New  Mexican  history  at  alL 
Somewhat  more  attention  is  given  to  it  in  other 
volumes  of  this  series  on  California  ;^^  but  the  whole 
matter  belongs  to  the  great  national  controversy;  and 
nothing  that  was  done  or  left  undone  in  New  Mexico, 
nothing  in  the  needs  or  wishes  of  the  people,  had  any 
real  weight  in  congress.  The  territory  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  necessity,  or  at  least  pro- 
priety, of  providing  for  it  a  regular  system  of  govern- 
ment was  obvious  to  all.  Neither  was  the  task  in 
itself  a  difficult  or  complicated  one.  The  south  pro- 
posed simply  to  extend  national  laws  over  the  new 
territories  by  the  organization  of  territorial  govern- 
ments. This  was  on  its  face  a  natural  and  proper 
course,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  all  details 
might  have  been  readily  arranged.  But  a  controlling 
element  in  the  north  refused  to  admit  the  territories 
under  any  system,  except  with  conditions  prohibiting 
slavery.  The  south  had  made  the  war  expressly  to 
gain  new  southern  territory,  and  consequent  extension 
of  southern  power  in  the  national  councils.  The  north 
had  oj)posed  the  war  mainly  because  of  the  geographic 
position  of  the  territory  to  be  acquired.  This  opposi- 
tion had  failed,  as  had  the  attem|)t  to  make  the  acqui- 
.sition  of  territory  conditional  on  the  Wilmot  proviso 
prohibiting  slavery;  but  now  the  north  was  stronger 
and  more  fully  ar<jused,  and  was  resolved  to  take  a 
firm  stand  ai^fainst  the  extension  of  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution. Southerners  maintiiined  their  right  under 
the  constitution  of  holding  slaves  in  the  territories, 
though  many  doubted  that  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  country  in  question  would  naturally  become  in 
the  end  slave  territory;  they  held,  moreover,  that  if 
tluTo  was  any  doubt  respecting  their  position,  or 
respecting  particular  points — such  as  the  eflect  of  old 
]\[exican  laws  abolishing  slavery — the  question  should 
be  decided  by  the  courts ;  they  favored  compromise, 

"See  U'uL  Calf  v.,  chap,  xxii.;  vL,  cliap.  xiiL 
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founded  on  mutual  concessions,  such  as  the  admission 
of  free  and  slave  states  in  equal  numbers,  or  a  geo- 
graphic line  like  that  of  the  Missouri  compromise ;  and 
they  protested  against  an  aggressive  and  offensive 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  northerners,  who  would  lis- 
ten to  no  compromise,  and  would  give  southern 
institutions  no  standing  whatever  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired domain.  And  indeed,  the  northern  position 
was  radically  aggressive;  but  if  on  the  face  of  the 
matter  and  on  the  points  immediately  at  issue  there 
was  a  degree  of  unfairness,  it  was  believed  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  political  trickery  on  the  other  side  that 
had  1^  to  the  present  complication,  by  the  irrepres- 
fidble  nature  of  the  great  sectional  conflict  that  had 
begun,  and  especially  by  the  great  moral  question  at 
issue  between  slavery  and  freedom.  The  fight  in  con- 
gress was  a  long  and  bitter  one,  most  ably  fought  on 
both  sides;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  record  of  its 
details  and  the  discussion  of  its  merits  do  not  belong 
in  this  work." 

There  was,  however,  one  phase  of  this  controversy 
that  did  directly  affect  New  Mexico,  and  in  which 
her  people  took  a  real  interest,  though  their  wishes 
had  very  little  weight  in  congress;  and  this  was  the 
question  of  eastern  boundary.  As  we  have  seen, 
Texas  had  claimed  since  1836  the  Rio  Grande  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source  as  her  western  bound,  relying, 
so  far  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  rely  on  anything 
but  repeated  asseverations,  on  the  treaty  signed  by 
Santa  Anna  as  a  prisoner — a  treaty  never  confirmed 
but  always  repudiated  by  Mexico,  and  never  entitled 
to  the  slighest  consideration  from  any  point  of  view. 
For  two  centuries  and  a  half  New  Mexico  had  been 
ruled  continuously  as  a  Spanish  and  Mexican  province, 
and  Texas  had  never  for  a  day  exercised  any  sort  of 
jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  province,  but  had, 
on  the  contrary,  been  disastrously  defeated  in  her  only 

"See  Congressional  Olohef  1845-^,  29th  to  Slat  cong.,  as  per  index  head- 
N.  Mexico,  California,  Utah,  Texas,  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  Compro* 
BUI,  etc. 
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attempted  invasion.  As  I  have  before  stated  or  im- 
plied, the  claim  of  Texas  as  against  Mexico  or  New 
Mexico  never  had  any  real  foundation  in  fact  or  jus- 
tice. But  against  the  United  States  after  the  treaty 
of  1848,  the  claim  assumed  in  some  respects  a  different 
aspect.  In  annexing  Texas  the  United  States  had  in 
a  sense  taken  her  side  in  the  boundary  dispute  against 
Mexico;^*  and  they  had  still  more  definitely  assumed 
that  ground  by  regarding  the  crossing  of  the  Rio 
Grande  by  the  Mexicans  as  an  invasion  and  declara- 
tion of  war.  Again  during  the  military  occupation, 
while  from  motives  of  policy  the  Texan  claim  was 
virtually  ignored  by  Kearny  and  his  successors,  yet 
in  reply  to  the  complaints,  or  inquiries,  of  Texas,  the 
president  explained  that  the  civil  government  organ- 
ized as  a  temporary  expedient  at  Santa  ¥6  was  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  as  interfering  with  the  ulti- 
mate rights  of  Texas ;  ^  and  the  military  governor  was 
a  little  later  instructed  definitely  not  to  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  Texan  authority  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande."^  Thus  while  the  administration  gradually 
assumed  the  ground  that  there  was  a  question  to  be 
settled  by  congress  and  the  state,  yet  in  an  important 
sense  the  national  government  was  committed  t<3  the 
justice  of  the  Texan  claim.  Meanwhile  the  Texans 
at  home  and  at  Washington  constantly  asserted  their 
claim  with  an  earnestness  that  almost  leads  the  reader 

^*  Tnie,  in  the  act  of  annexation  there  was  an  adjustment  of  botmdariet 
left  to  congress;  but  tliis  adjustment  might  naturally  and  properly  be  re- 
garded as  affecting  the  right:)  of  Mexico  only.  It  furnished,  however,  a  some- 
wliat  i)l;iU8ible  basis  for  a  different  view. 

*'A.  Mex.  and  J/e^..  July  l>-4.  1S48. 

•*  •  With  resjwct  U>  that  portion  of  the  instractions  which  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  **In  re^anl  to  that  |tart  of  what  the  Mexicans  called  N.  Mexico, 
lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grau«ie,  the  civil  authority  wliich  Texas  has  established 
or  may  establish  there  is  to  l>e  respecte«i,  and  in  no  manner  interfered  with  by 
the  mditary  force  in  that  deiKirtnicnt,  otherwise  than  to  lend  aid  on  proper 
occ^isions  in  sustaining  it/*  1  have  to  remark  that  it  is  not  expected  jTexas 
will  undertake  to  extend  her  civil  government  over  the  remote  r^ion  desig- 
nativl;  but  should  she  do  so,  you  will  coudne  yonr  action,  nnder  the  clanse 
alH>ve  cited«  to  arranging  your  command  in  such  a  maimer  as  not  to  come  into 
conflict  with  the  authorities  so  constituteil.  On  the  claim  of  Texas  to  any  or 
the  whole  of  N.  Mexico  east  of  tlie  Rio  itrande.  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  an 

>wer  of  adjusting  it.*  Sec. 
Mrx,,  JTest..  1830,  p.  272. 


<tpinioii,  as  congress  and  that  state  aK>ue  have  the  power  of  adjusting  it.*  Sec. 
VW  to  oom.  N.  Mex.  March  *2l>,  1S4U.  in  Cu/.  uaJ  X  . 
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to  think  they  really  believed  it  a  just  one;  and  the 
state  had  also  contracted  a  debt,  based  on  the  'full 
extent'  of  its  domain,  so  that  the  interests  and  rights 
of  'innocent  third  parties'  became  involved.  To  dis- 
member New  Mexico  would  be  an  outrage ;  still,  some* 
thing  was  due  to  Texas. 

I  find  no  very  definite  record  of  what  occurred  in 
this  connection  at  Santa  F6;  but  it  appears  that  the 
Texan  legislature  went  so  far  as  to  organize  a  county 
gjovemment  for  New  Mexico,  to  give  that  county  a 
right  to  one  representative,  to  pass  acts  regulatmg 
the  militia,  to  establish  a  judicial  circuit,  and  to 
appoint  a  judge  to  hold  court  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley."  Says  Davis:  "Early  in  the  spring  of  1850 
Texas  sent  a  commissioner,  Robert  S.  Neighbors,  into 
New  Mexico,  with  instructions  to  divide  the  country 
east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  into  several  counties  of  that 
state,  and  to  hold  elections  in  them  for  county  oflScers. 
Upon  the  mission  of  Neighbors  being  known,  it  was 
loudly  denounced  in  public  meetings  throughout  the 
territory,  and  a  very  strong  opposition  was  raised 
against  him  and  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  He 
issued  a  proclamation  fixing  time  and  places  for  an 
election,  but  nobodv  went  to  the  polls,  and  the  matter 
fell  to  the  ground.^     In  congress,  while  Texan  repre- 

»See  NUes*  Reg.,  Ixxiv.  211,  224,  with  references  to  the  Sta  F4  Republican^ 
whidi  joamal  thinks  Texas  would  do  well  to  go  slow  if  she  wishes  to  avoid  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers  for  her  representatives.  The  judge  who  started  for 
Sta  F^  to  hold  court  is  called  Beard. 

^Davm*  El  Oringo,  110-11.  He  adds  that  the  state  party  favored  Neigh- 
bors and  the  Texan  scheme,  while  the  territorial  party  took  the  opposite 
Tiew;  bat  this  seems  hardly  possible,  as  there  was  nothing  west  of  the  river 
to  make  a  state  of.  Probably  the  territorial  party  tried  to  make  capital 
against  their  opponents  by  charging  them  with  secret  favor  to  Texas.  Ace. 
to  Ford  in  Cretabaur's  Route  to  Cal.,  4,  Maj.  Neighbors  was  accompanied  by 
D.  O.  SoUivan,  A.  D.  Neal,  and  Dr  John  S.  Ford,  with  a  party  of  Indians, 
starting  in  March  1849.  Says  Thrall,  Hist.  Texas,  360:  'la  1847  Gov.  Hen- 
denon  Iiad  called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  our  claim  to  Sta  Fe;  and 
in  1848  a  bill  passed  the  legislature  extending  the  laws  of  Texas  over  that 
portion  of  N.  Mex.  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  Judge  Beard  was  sent 
tbers  to  hold  district  court.  Col  Munroe  paid  no  attention  to  the  Texas 
jadge,  and  proceeded  to  order  an  election  of  a  territorial  delegate  to  the  U.  S. 
eongress.  Oot.  Wood  requested  the  legislature  to  put  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  state  under  his  control,  that  he  might  enforce  the  claim;  but  in 
a  conresp.  with  the  state  dept  at  Washington  he  was  notified  that  if  Texas 
attempted  a  forcible  possession  of  Sta  Fe  the  Tezans  would  be  treated  as 
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sentatives  never  lost  an  ojiportunity  of  declaiming  on 
the  unquestionable  validity  of  their  claim,  there  was 
much  difference  of  opinion,  even  among  southern 
members,  on  its  original  merits;  but  in  this,  as  in 
every  phase  of  the  whole  matter,  all  was  merged  in 
the  slavery  issue.  Texas  was  a  slave  state,  and  east- 
ern New  Mexico,  if  decided  to  be  a  part  nf  Texas, 
would  be  an  immense  territorj'  gained  at  once  for  the 
Bouth,  whatever  might  be  the  final  result  farther 
west.  This  was  the  only  real  strength  of  tlie  Texan 
claim  in  congress  beyond  the  zealous  ettbrts  of  the 
Texans  themselves,  among  whom,  however,  as  we 
shall  see,  a  new  motive  soon  became  potent  in  the 
matter.  This  phase  of  the  slavery  question  also 
cauwd  northern  members  to  favor  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment in  New  Mexico,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  even  if 
slavery  could  not  he  prohibited. 

Early  in  1850  the  great  battle  in  congress  reached 
its  height,  and  so  hot  and  bitter  had  the  struggle  be- 
come that  conservative  leaders  on  both  sides  were 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a  sectional  con- 
flict, which  might  disrupt  the  union.  Therefore  the 
idea  of  compromise  gradually  gained  ground,  even 
among  northern  members.  A  new  and  wonderful  in- 
dustrial development  and  growth  of  population,  result- 
ing from  the  discovery  of  gold,  had  not  only  fitted 
California  for  immediate  statehood,  but  had  made  it 
apparent  that  slavery  could  never  exist  in  the  north, 
though  the  south  still  made  a  struggle  for  a  possible 
slave  state  of  the  future  in  southern  California.  In 
Texas,  the  idea  of  relinquishing  the  claim  ti>  New 
Mexico  for  a  money  consideration  from  tlie  United 
States  rapidly  grew  in  favor,  being  powerfully  sup- 
ported at  Wasliington  by  a  lobby  rcpresenthig    the 

intniilers.  In  the  heat  of  tlie  controversy  Home  of  our  writere  cfintenileJ  that 
if  thu  ik'lot;ate  from  N.  Mei.  was  n.liiiitt«d  to  hia  neat  in  (.imgrea^,  tlio  Ttxfu 
delegiiti^.i  nhoulil  witlulmw,  atiil  tlie  state  rosuiiie  lii-r  noiiarAtc  n»ti<iiinlit;. 
This  qutntinii,  like  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  paliho  (Wilt,  Wiis  left  for  the 
next  .-idiiiiiiiHtratian. '  In  the  'Jd  suss,  of  the  30th  cnng.  tlitri.'  v:»^  cimaider- 
tMe  iliauuaHiou  of  this  Tenaa  matter  without  dt;&uitu  results.  Coii-j.  Gloht, 
184&-U. 
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state  creditors.  In  January  Mr  Clay  introduced  in 
the  senate  a  series  of  compromise  resolutions,  tlie  con- 
tents of  which,  in  variously  modified  forms,  afforded 
matter  for  a  complicated  and  exciting  debate  of  six 
months.  These  resolutions  were  not  adopted,  and 
various  compromise  bills,  embodying  provisions  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature,  were,  as  a  whole,  defeated; 
but  nevertheless  the  ideas  involved  became  firmly 
rooted,  and  enough  conservative  votes  on  each  side 
were  gained  to  adopt  separately  the  compromise  meas- 
ures, which  became  laws  in  September. 

By  this  action  the  south  gained  a  more  satisfactory 
fugitive  slave  law  than  had  before  existed ;  while  the 
north  secured  the  prohibition  of  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  California  was  admitted  as  a 
free  state.  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the 
rest  of  the  newly  acquired  domain,  were  admitted  as  ter- 
ritories, without  conditions  prohibiting  slavery.  And 
finally,  Texas  was  paid  $10,000,000,  about  half  of 
which  amount  may  be  regarded  as  having  gone  to  pay 
for  her  New  Mexican  claim.  Thus  each  portion  of  the 
region  wrested  from  Mexico  got  the  government  best 
suited  to  its  condition,  and  so  far  as  local  interests, 
rights,  and  needs  were  concerned,  the  solution  was  emi- 
nently a  satisfactory  one.  It  was  hardly  less  so  as  a 
temporary  compromise  of  the  great  sectional  struggle. 
The  south  won  the  main  point  at  issue  by  defeating 
all  measures  designed  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tories, but  lost  a  possible  chance  of  making  southern 
California  a  slave  state;  while  the  north,  though 
forced  to  recede  from  its  original  uncompromising  po- 
sition, gained  a  free  state,  and  made  no  permanent 
concession  to  slavery,  since  the  great  question  of  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  territories  was  left  open — 
to  be  fought  out,  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom, 
in  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times. 

The  senate  passed  the  Texas  boundary  bill  on  the 
7th,  and  the  bill  providing  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico  on  the  loth  of  August;  the  two  bills 
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were  joined  by  the  house,  came  back  to  the  senate  on 
September  9thy  and  were  signed  by  the  president  on 
the  same  day.  The  act  was  not,  however,  to  go  into 
effect  until  the  general  assembly  of  Texas  should  have 
formally  accepted  the  boundary,  which  was  done  on 
the  25th  of  November."  The  territory,  as  thus  organ- 
ized in  1850,  included  substantially  the  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  of  later  years,"  witbi  a  small  part  of  Colo- 
rado. Congress  reserved  the  right  to  divide  the 
territory,  or  to  attach  any  portion  of  it  to  any  other 
territory  or  state.  When  admitted  as  a  state,  New 
Mexico  was  to  be  received  with  or  without  slavery  as 
her  constitution  might  prescribe.  The  new  govern- 
ment did  not  go  into  actual  operation  at  Santa  F6 
until  March  1851;  and  it  may  be  noted  here  that  a 
memorial  of  the  legislature,  received  in  congress  after 
the  passage  of  the  territorial  bill,  excited  some  fears, 
real  or  pretended,  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
north  to  admit  the  state  after  all;  also  that  Senator- 
elect  Weightman  made  his  appearance,  and  vainly 
tried  to  collect  his  mileage  of  $2,000  on  the  plea,  sup- 
ported by  several  in  the  senate,  that  his  position,  so 
far  as  mileage  was  concerned,  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  senators  from  California.^ 

"I  take  tliis  date  from  Thralts  Hitt.  Texas,  367.  In  U,  S,  Oort.  Dor., 
31 8t  cong.,  2<l  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  8,  is  the  measago  from  Texaa,  formally  aa- 
nouncing  the  agreement. 

^  The  bouniury  was  as  follows:  '  Beffinnins  at  a  point  in  the  Colorado  River 
where  the  bounilary  line  with  the  repuolic  of  Mex.  crosses  the  same;  thence 
eastwardly  with  the  said  boundary  tine  to  the  Rio  Grande;  thence  following 
the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  parallel  of  the  32**  north  lat. ;  thence 
east  with  said  decree,  to  its  intersection  with  the  103°  long,  west  of  Green- 
wich; thence  north  with  said  degree  of  long,  to  the  parallel  of  38"  north  lat.; 
thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre;  thenoe 
south  with  the  crest  of  saiil  mountains  to  the  37*  north  lat. ;  thence  west  with 
•aid  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia; thence  with  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.'  That  part 
lying  west  of  long.  lOO"*  was  detached  in  1863  to  form  Anxona;  and  tliat  part 
above  lat.  37"*  in  1S67  was  attached  to  Colorado.  There  was  also  a  large  a^^- 
dition  in  1854  by  the  Gadsden  purchase,  most  of  which  was  detached  with 
Arizona.  UUih  as  organized  in  1850  included  the  later  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
those  i>arts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  which  lie  south  of  lat.  42"  and  west  of 
tlie  mountains.  There  was  a  little  strip  of  the  territory  acquired  from  Mex- 
ico, lying  between  lat.  38"*,  the  mountains,  and  the  Arkansas  River,  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  provided  for  in  the  final  settlement  of  1850. 

^Cong.  Olohe,  1849-^.  p.  1808,  1828.  1933-5.  1948-9.  See  also,  on  tlio 
general  subject  of  the  debate  and  final  settlement,  Benton  t  Debates,  ztL  508* 
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The  treaty  brought  within  the  Umits  of  the  United 
States  about  120,000  Indians  as  was  estimated  at  the 
time,  over  one  fourth  of  which  number  were  in  New 
Mexico,  or  a  still  greater  proportion  if  all  on  the 
frontiers  were  included.  The  government  had  assumed 
the  obligation  of  protecting  the  province  from  the  in- 
cursions of  hostile  tribes,  an  obligation  it  could  by  no 
means  fulfil,  especially  in  the  first  years.  The  military 
forc«  was  altogether  inadequate,  the  local  authorities 
had  little  skill  or  experience,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Americans  was  even  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
Mexicans  in  earUer  times.  Never  had  the  condition 
of  the  province  in  this  respect  been  worse  than  in 
1848-50.  Doubtless  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 
was  due  largely  to  unavoidable  results  of  the  late  war, 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  Missouri  volunteers  in 
1846—7,  to  delays  in  substituting  a  proper  force  of 
regulars  in  1848-9,  and  especially  to  bitterness,  dis- 
sensions, and  lack  of  confidence  between  the  Americans 
and  Mexicans  growing  out  of  the  revolt  of  1847.  The 
Navajos  and  Apaches  were  as  always  the  country's 
chief  terror,  and  their  raids  for  murder  and  plunder 
were  unceasing.  The  Navajos,  who  were  rich  and 
prosperous  at  home  as  well  as  valiant  warriors,  made 
the  stealing  of  live-stock  a  regular  business  by  which 
to  increase  their  wealth,  openly  declaring  that  they 
would  long  ago  have  exterminated  the  Mexicans  had 
it  not  been  deemed  more  profitable  to  use  them  as 
shepherds.  The  Apaches  came  to  regard  their  raids 
as  a  legitimate  occupation,  their  only  means  of  gain- 
ing a  livelihood;  and  they  were  generally  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  disreputable  gang  of  Mexican  and  Amer- 
ican traders,  through  whom  they  carried  on  a  profitable 
trade  in  stolen  articles,  including  women  and  children 
captured  in  the  Sonora  towns,  they  being  sometimes 
at  peace  with  Chihuahua,  and  drawing  regular  supplies 
at  Janos.     The  pueblo    Indians  were  peaceable  and 

6;  Amer.  Quar.  RegitUr,  iv.  54-60;  v.  9-31,  86-7,  537-9:  North  Arner.  Beview, 
Ixxi  221-51;  Losings  Hist.  U.  S.,  499;  Cluskeys  Pol,  Text-book,  117-19. 
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well  disposed  toward  the  Americans,  but  their  status 
involved  many  perplexing  probltMus  to  be  solved  under 
conditions  that  were  far  from  favorable. 

James  S.  Calhoun  arrived  at  Santa  ¥6  in  July 
1849,  with  a  commission  as  Indian  agent  for  the  ter- 
ritory. He  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous  and  intelli- 
gent official,  who,  while  he  could  do  little  toward 
putting  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  savages,  per- 
formed well  his  duty  of  reporting  to  the  government 
the  exact  state  of  affairs,  and  the  measures  and  means 
required  for  the  country's  protection.  His  correspond- 
ence of  1849-51  contains  a  lar^e  amount  of  valuable 
information  respecting  the  numbers  and  disposition  of 
the  different  tribes,  advice  as  to  the  appointment  of 
subagents  and  stationing  of  garrisons,  earnest  appeals 
on  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  immediately  increasing 
the  military  force,  and  a  mention  of  many  events  of 
Indian  warfare.*^     Besides  Calhoun's  correspondence, 

^  Calhoun's  RewrU  qf  an  Imlian  ageni  at  Sta  Fd,  1849-61.  The  ooiresp. 
of  1849  is  found  in  3l8t  cong.  Ist  Beas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  17,  p.  191-228;  that  <tf 
1849-50,  in  3l8t  cong.  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  p.  125-43,  and  that  of 
1850-1,  in  32d  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  2,  p.  448-^.  These  referenoef 
also  include  Calhoan*B  instructions,  etc.,  and  a  few  communications  from 
other  men  on  Ind.  affairs.  He  was  appointed  April  7,  1849,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500,  tlie  whole  expense  of  the  agency  not  to  exceed  $3,800.  Gov.  Bent*8 
report  of  184(>  was  furnished  as  a  sort  of  base  on  which  to  buihl  up  informa- 
tion. He  arrived  at  Sta  F^  July  22d.  In  his  report  of  Oct.  4th  he  ffives  the 
Puehlo  population  as  6,524  above  5  years  of  a^e,  not  including  the  M<H}uis,  as 
per  censu.sof  1S47;  and  in  this  and  other  re|)ort8  he  dwells  on  the  iuijK>rtauce 
of  protecting  and  improving  these  superior  natives,  both  as  a  matter  of  justice 
and  of  policy.  Tlie  Pueblos,  by  reason  of  their  thrift,  were  favorite  victiiiks 
of  the  savage  raids.  Oct.  5th,  Bent's  Fort  has  been  burned  by  the  owners; 
Ind.  more  troublesome  than  ever;  *  this  whole  country  requires  a  thorough 
purging,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  thorough  exploration  of  every 
hole  and  corner  in  it. .  .Military  roads  should  be  opened,  and  poets  and 
depots  established.'  Oct.  13th,  *But  a  short  time  since  a  band  said  to  be 
commanded  by  an  Englishman,  well  kno^m  in  Sta  Fe,  ordered,  in  the  name 
of  the  U.  8.,  the  pueblo  of  Laguna  to  furnish  them  with  25  horses  and  to  call 
upon  the  quartermaster  in  Sta  Fe  for  payment.  The  order  waa  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  hul.  do  not  yet  understand  the  contrivance  by  which  uiey 
lost  their  horses.'  Oct.  15th,  the  Zuflis  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  form 
a  combination  of  Pueblos  which  can  defeat  the  Navajoa  and  Apaches  if  arms 
are  furnislie«l  by  U.  S.,  and  especially  if  the  operations  of  the  roving  traders, 
who  sell  arms  and  circulate  false  reports,  etc.,  can  be  stopped.  Calhoun  has 
much  to  say  of  the  harm  done  by  these  traders  who  are  never  molested  by 
the  savages;  and  he  thinks  there  is  a  class  of  Mexican  citizens,  including 
some  priests,  who  stir  up  trouble  deli1)erately  with  a  view  of  keeping  Ameri- 
can settlers  out  of  the  country.  Di then  1  ties  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
Attaches  live  on  l)oth  sides  of  the  Mex.  boundary  are  also  note«l.  *  Expend 
your  million  now,  if  necessary,  that  you  may  avoid  the  expenditure  of  mMfimif 
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the  records  on  this  subject,  if  far  from  complete,  are 
somewhat  voluminous,  and  not  without  interest ;  but 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  adequate  use  of 
them  here,  since  I  have  no  space  for  a  chronologic 
catalogue  of  depredations  and  resulting  campaigns. 
Indeed,  the  history  of  Indian  warfare  in  these  coun- 
tries for  centuries  is  made  up  of  items,  for  all  of  which 
one  record  might  almost  suffice  if  blanks  were  left  to 
be  filled  in  with  dates,  names,  and  localities.  Watch- 
ing for  an  opportunity,  the  savages  attack  some  rancho 
or  settlement,  kill  few  or  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  the  resistance  offered,  and  run  off  as  many 
stolen  animals  as  possible.  The  alarm  is  given  at  the 
Dearest  post,  and  a  party  of  regulars,  generally  reen- 
forced  by  volunteers,  sets  out  in  pursuit.  Often  the 
savages  cannot  be  overtaken  before  the  horses  of  the 
pursuers  are  worn  out  or  their  supplies  exhausted.  If 
overtaken,  they  lose  part  or  all  of  their  plunder,  and 
generally  a  few  lives;  but  they  also  kill  a  few  soldiers, 
and  charge  the  difierence  to  profit  and  loss,  hoping  for 
better  luck  next  time.  Occasionally,  by  a  combined 
movement  of  troops,  or  a  rapid  succession  of  move- 
hereafter.'  The  Ind.  should  1>e  confined  to  certain  limits,  and  made  to  realize 
the  strength  of  the  U.  S.  If  allowed  to  roam,  tliey  will  never  keep  their 
treaty  promises.  Agencies  should  be  established  at  Taos,  to  include  the 
Yutas,  at  Zuiii  for  the  Navajos,  and  at  Socorro  to  look  after  Apaches  and 
Comanches.  For  a  year,  at  least,  there  should  be  a  subagent  in  every  pueblo. 
Nov.  17th,  soggestions  on  amendments  of  the  act  of  congress  on  tra<ie,  etc., 
with  Ind.  Bcuirch  29,  1850,  explanation  of  a  map  showing  Ind.  tribes  and 
pueblos.  March  30th,  plans  and  financial  estimates.  March  31st,  four  re- 
tamed  captives  and  their  stories.  In  Oct.  tlie  Mo()uis  sent  a  deputation  to 
learn  the  views  and  purposes  of  the  govt  toward  them,  complain  of  Navajo 
depredations,  claim  that  their  pueblo  of  Oraibe  can  turn  100  weirriors.  In 
the  antamn  of  1850  the  savages  were  somewhat  less  truul)lesome,  but  in  the 
sprinff  of  1851  were  worse  than  ever.  The  looses  of  live-stock  in  Sta  Ana  and 
Benmillo  counties  in  1846-50,  exclusive  of  govt  animals,  are  given  as  150,231 
sheep,  893  horses,  761  mules  and  asses,  and  1,234  cows.  (In  BartletCii  Ptm. 
Sarr.,  ii.  386,  the  total  losses  in  1846-50  are  given  as  453,293  sheep, 
12,887  mules,  7,050  horses,  and  31,581  cattle.  See  alijo  35th  coug.  1st  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  123.)  There  is  much  complaint  from  natives  respecting  tlie  in- 
efficient manner  in  which  the  troops  pursue  the  raiders.  In  1851  (.'alhoun 
was  governor,  but  continued  to  report  many  details  of  Ind.  affairs,  and  on 
Aug.  31st  writes:  'Without  a  dollar  in  our  territorial  treasury,  without 
monitions  of  war,  without  authority  to  call  out  our  militia,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  military  authorities  of  this  territory,  and  with  numberless 
complaints  and  calls  for  protection,  do  you  not  perceive  I  mudt  be  sadly  em- 
barrassed and  disquieted  ? ' 
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ments  in  some  particokr  direction,  a  tribe  is  foroed  to 
make  a  treaty,  which  is  observed  as  long  as  the  inter- 
est of  the  Indians  seems  to  require  it.  It  must  be 
added  that  oatrase  and  bad  fidth  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Indians ;  but  were  frequent  on  both 
sides,  so  far  as  individuals  and  small  narties  were  con- 
cerned,  neither  side  having  to  so  fieur  back  for  plausible 
pretexts.  The  Americans  had  better  arms  than  the 
Mexicans  of  earlier  times,  and  there  was  less  red  tape 
in  the  fitting-out  of  their  expeditions;  but  for  some 
years  they  had  less  experience  in  this  kind  of  war&re, 
their  movements  were  slower  and  more  in  acoordanoe 
with  military  rules^  they  did  not  know  the  country  so 
well,  and  their  general  success,  as  compared  with  that 
of  their  predecessors,  was  not  remarkable." 

*  WaMmffkm'9  RepariB,  IMA,  SM  eong.  lit  mm.,  H.  Bz.  Doe.  fi^  p.  1#A 
-14,  give  many  itema.  Ok  May  90th  the  Apadiea  killed  10  pefeopa  m  AU- 
qnitl  valley,  and  Capft 
i.»  p.  91,  93-4^  rept  d 
reeoL,  222-8.  A  cam 
JSverMe  to  Cathm  wiA  iSe  §d  Jhigooma^  l»A.  'Seneifeemof  ISiSiniAi^ 
Mtg.,  bndT.  68^  221^  251;  Izzr.  MO.  Inapeeior-gettenl  Gea  A.  MeChO^ 
Letien  from  ike  Frtmiient  FhiL»  IMS,  p.  490ei8eq.y  eontaina  two  f  ery  TahMMe 
reporta  of  Jnl^  and  Dec.  1860  on  the  general  conditioB  el  the  oevatiry, !»» 
clndinff  much  information  leepecting  the  Indiana^  and  the  heat  methoda  of 
controIliDg  them.  The  author  believes  that  the  fatnre  prosperity  of  K.  Mez. 
'  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  impression  now  to  be  made  on  theae 
Indians.  It  may  be  apprehended  that  if  they  are  not  in  the  beginning  im« 
presseil  with  the  ability  and  the  settled  purpose  of  the  U.  S.  to  chastise  thoaa 
who  plunder  and  munler  ita  citiaens,  if  acta  of  thia  kind,  now  of  almoaft 
monthly  occurrence,  and  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the  present  military 
force  to  check,  are  continued  longer  unpuni^ed,  the  Ind.  will  hold  ua  in  the 
contempt  with  which  thev  how  look  upon  the  Mezicana,  whom  they  have 
wantonly  robbed  and  murdered  for  two  centuries.  And  the  inevitable  conae 
quences  will  be  sooner  or  later  a  war  with  the  snrroonding  tribee.'  Toward 
tne  Pueblos,  10,000  in  number,  a  mdd  and  conciliatory  and  helpfol  policy 
should  be  shown,  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and  make  them  frienda  aaid 
allies.  The  Kavajos,  10,800,  the  richest  of  all  and  most  dviliaed,  exoepi  the 
Moquis,  might  probably  by  a  strong  military  force  in  their  coontey,  to  ahov 
that  a  treaty  is  something  more  than  idle  talk,  be  induced  to  eetUe  pemft- 
nentlv  like  the  Pueblos,  and  thus  in  time  be  controlled,  in  which  caae  tlisy 
would  be  invaluable  as  allies.  The  Moquis,  thought  to  number  2,450^  are 
friendly,  and  their  friendship  should  be  cultivated  in  tirtij  way.  The  YntB% 
4,00 J  or  5,000,  do  not  extend  their  raids  far  aoath,  tiiongh  they  often  aid  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches.  They  might  easily  be  held  in  check  if  the  Navajoe  were 
friendly.  The  Comanches,  over  12,000,  rarely  commit  depredationa  ia  N. 
Mex.,  but  join  the  Apaches  in  raids  for  live-stock  and  oaptivee  in  Chihuahua 
also  trading  their  plunder  with  N.  Mexicans.  The  Apaehes,  some  4,000  ex- 
clusive of  the  Gila  bends,  seem  to  be  incorrigible  robbcn,  and  have  no  otter 
means  of  living.  Possibly  they  may  be  improved,  hnt  it  will  take  time,  and 
1^  first  they  must  be  fed  while  some  scheme  ia  being  devieed  and  put  ia  pno- 
tiee.    The  least  force  that  can  anffioe  for  the  present  proteetionof  the  oonatey 
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Colonel  Doniphan's  treaty  with  the  Navajos  in  1846, 
a  treaty  which  nad  no  effect  whatever,  has  been  noted 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  Colonel  Newby  made  a 
similar  expedition  and  treaty  in  1848.^  In  1849 
Major  Washington  repeated  the  operation,  starting 
from  Jemes  on  August  2 2d  with  350  men,  and  being 
accompanied  by  Indian-agent  Calhoun.  On  the  30th 
at  Tunicha  several  hundred  Navajos  were  met  who 
professed  a  willingness  to  submit  to  the  United  States, 
attributing  recent  depredations  to  bad  and  uncontrol- 
lable men  of  their  tribe.  They  gave  up  some  animals 
and  began  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty;  but  there  was 
a  dispute  about  a  horse,  and  when  Washington  ordered 
its  seizure  the  Indians  ran  away  and  were  fired  at,  los- 
ing several  men,  including  their  great  chief  Narbona. 
On  the  6th  of  September  the  army  reached  the  Chelly 
Cafion,  where  on  the  9th  a  treaty  of  'lasting  peace' 
was  signed.  The  Indians  gave  up  three  captives  and 
some  property,  agreeing  to  surrender  the  rest  at  Jemes 
a  month  later.  The  return  march  was  by  way  of  Zufii, 
Laguua,  and  Alburquerque.  The  Navajos,  it  is  need- 
less to  add,  did  not  appear  at  Jemes  as  agreed,  but 
they  had  a  good  excuse,  having  been  informed,  as 
they  said,  by  Mexican  traders — ^afler  they  had  col- 
lected the  plunder  and  set  out  for  the  rendezvous — 
that  the  Americans  were  coming  to  attack  them.^ 
Among  the  most  notable  of  Indian  outrages  was  the 
killing  of  White  and  party  of  seven  or  eight  at  Point 
of  Rocks  on  the  way  from  the  states  to  Santa  Fe,  in 

k  2,200  mea,  of  whom  at  least  1,400  should  be  mounted.  Stations  are  sug- 
gwtod  for  the  detachments,  including  450  men  in  the  Navajo  country,  450 
among  the  eastern  Apaches,  and  300  on  the  Gila.  See  also  on  Ind.  affairs  of 
1830,  reports  of  sec.  int.  and  com.  ind.  affairs  in  31  st  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc  1,  p.  28-30,  423;  Id.,  pt  ii.  67-75,  292-300;  Id.,  Sen.  Doc.  26,  p.  5.  10- 
19;  38th  cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  45;  Hayes*  Scraps,  Ind.,  iii.  no.  45,  47; 
ir.  14-16;  v.  6-6,  10-14;  BrackeU's  U.  S.  Cav.,  127-8;  and  CrenwnijM  Life 
mmottg  the  Apaches,  passim.  This  author  spent  some  6  months  at  the  Copper 
mine  near  the  Gila,  with  the  boundary  commission. 

*Ind.  Aff.  Repi,  1858,  p.  188. 

•  Washington  8  Reports,  111-15,  including  the  treaty;  Calhoun! s  Reports, 
202-10;  and  especially  Simpsons  Journal.  In  the  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  1858,  p.  188, 
it  is  stated  that  after  this  treaty  the  Navajos  reached  the  settlements  uefore 
the  soldiers,  and  stole  mules  almost  in  sight  of  the  Sta  Fe  flag-staff. 
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October  1849.  Mrs  White  and  daughter  of  ten  years 
were  at  first  spared  by  the  Apaches,  but  the  former 
was  soon  killed.  Calhoun  made  every  possible  effort, 
and  congress  voted  $1,500,  to  effect  the  girl's  rescue, 
but  without  success.*^ 

The  annals  of  New  Mexico  in  the  early  years  of 
American  occupation  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  geographical  and  other  scientific  in- 
formation about  the  country  acquired  and  published 
at  this  period — or  rather  of  the  various  explorations 
by  which  this  information  was  gained  and  of  the 
books  where  it  may  be  found,  for  obviously  my  space 
will  permit  nothing  more.  A  Wislizenus  left  Inde- 
pendence in  May  1846,  with  Speyer's  trading  caravan, 
and  from  Santa  Fd  went  to  El  Paso  and  Chihuahua, 
finally  joining  Doniphan's  army  as  physician.  His 
tour  was  mainly  scientific  in  its  purposes,  and  the  re- 
sultinii:  memoir  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
original  and  valuable  data  on  New  Mexico  as  well  as 
the  regions  farther  south.^  In  all  the  narratives  that 
have  been  cited  on  the  conquest  and  following  events, 
there  is  more  or  less  matter  of  a  descriptive  nature, 
but  particularly  in  Emory's  diary  of  the  march  from 
Fort  Leaven wortli  by  Bent's  Fort  to  Santa  ¥6  and 
tlience  dowa  tlie  Rio  Grande  and  to  California  by 
the  Gila.*^  Captain  Abraham  R.  Johnston's  printed 
journal  also  covered  the  march  from  Santa  Fu  to  the 
California  frontier.'**  Philip  St  George  Cooke  de- 
scribed tlie  march  to  Santa  Fe  and  the  later  one  to 

"  Calhmmx  liept^,  226;  McCnlVs  Letters,  493-4;  U,  S,  Govt  Doc,,  Slst  cong. 
2(1  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  p.  29-;i0,  42-3. 

^^ Memoir  of  a  Tour  to  yorth^rn  Mejriro,  connected  \nth  Col  Donij^hoHB 
ejrpetfUion,  in  JS.'fO  and  18^7.  By  A.  WiMizr.niutf  M,  D.  [ictth  a  srieutijic 
ajtprndU  and  titrte  innpH\.  Wash.,  1848,  8vo,  141  p.  (30th  cong.,  1st  sest. 
Soil.  Miscrl.,  no.  2().)  Also  translation,  Dfnkwhr{ft  iificr  cine  RriM  mfk 
yt>rd-Mt:,ril't\  etc.  Aujt  dvni  EmjUscken  iibertratjen  von  Gconje  J/,  von  Hohb,  etc 
Braunschweig;,  1850,  8vo,  211  p. 

^"^  Emory  H  yo/c^  of  a  MllUttry  Rcronnoi^ance^  Wash.,  1848,  with  plates, 
Bcientitic  anpen.,  and  tables;  also  Abert  s  notod  of  the  journey  as  far  as  Bent *t 
Fort,  as  a  brief  note  by  Maj.  Cooke. 

^*  Johnston'.'*  Journal,  attachetl  to  Emory  s  Xotcs  rb  i^rt  o(  30th  cong.  1st 
8C8S.,  Ex.  i)oc.,  uo.  41.     It  cuutaius  some  cuts  of  aatitjuities. 
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California,  in  which,  with  the  Mormon  Battalion,  he 
opened  a  w^on-road  by  a  ronte  farther  south  than 
Keamy^s.  His  writings,  however,  contain  somewhat 
less  of  scientific  description,  if  more  of  philosophy,  than 
those  of  the  other  officers."  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert, 
of  the  topographical  engineers,  was  left  ill  at  Bent's 
Port  by  Kearny  and  Emory  at  the  end  of  July,  1846. 
The  fiiit  part  of  his  report  includes  the  resulte  of  his 
observationa  at  the  fort,  on  the  journey  to  New  Mex- 
ico, and  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fd,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  27th  of  September.'^  Keamv  had  left  instruc- 
tions for  a  survey  of  the  country  to  be  made  by  Abert 
and  Peck,  which  was  made  between  October  8th  and 
the  23d  of  December,  with  results  constituting  the 
second  part  of  the  report  The  route  was  south-west- 
ward to  the  junction  of  the  Jemes  and  Rio  Grande, 
San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Santa  Ana  being 
visited;  thence  down  the  main  river  past  Alburquer- 
que,  and  westward  to  the  Puerco  and  to  CeboUeta. 
After  exploring  the  Laguna  group  of  pueblos,  includ- 
ing Acoma,  they  returned  to  the  Bao  Grande  and 
went  down  to  the  Isleta  region,  and  eastward  to 
Chilili  and  Tajique,  thence  southward  to  Quarra  and 
Ab6,  and  back  to  the  river,  down  which  they  went  to 
Valverde  and  returned  to  Santa  F^.  The  third  part 
of  the  report  is  the  diary  of  the  return  from  New 
Mexico  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  December  28th  to 
March  Ist.*'  The  author  added  to  his  text  valuable 
engravings  of  towns,  ruins,  landscapes,  and  native 
types;  and  he  also  gave  attention  to  the  fauna  and 

^  Cookers  Jtepori  qf  hU  march  /rom  Santa  Fd,  New  Mexico,  to  San  Diego, 
Upper  Cattfomia,  1846.  Attached  to  Emory* 8  Notes,  p.  549  et  seq.,  with  a 
nu^  of  the  route;  Cookers  Journal  of  the  march  qf  the  Mormon  Baitalion,  etc.,  in 
U.  8.  Oorl  Doc,  SOth  cong.  special  seas.,  Sen.  Doc  2,  85  p.;  Cooke's  Conquest 
qfNew  Mexico  and  California,  Some  descriptive  matter  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  other  narratiyes  of  the  march  of  the  Mormons,  Tyler's  Hist,  and  Bigler's 
Diarv,  MS. 

**  Thia  part  includes  also  a  tour  to  the  gold  placers  and  the  notes  of  Lieut. 
Peek  on  the  region  north  of  Sta  Fe  to  Taos,  examined  by  P.  and  Warner  be- 
fore Abert's  arrival* 

"  Report  qfLieyL  J,  W,  Abert  qfhis  examination  qfNew  Mexico  in  the  years 
JS4e^47.      WUh  Bmory*s  Notes,  417-548.     Also  a  r^sum^  in  Warren's  Memoir^ 

Hist.  Aeiz.  and  N.  Hex.    80 
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flora  of  the  country,  and  to  native  vocabnlaries  and 
traditions  with  other  ethnographic  matter,  producing 
on  the  whole  a  most  excellent  report 

The  campaign  of  Doniphan  and  the  others  against 
the  Navajos,  though  involving  the  first  American  ex- 
ploration of  a  broad  region,  has  left  in  print  but  little 
of  geographic  or  descriptive  value ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  campaigns  resulting  from  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1847.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
a  report  of  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  describing  a  trip  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  Santa  F^  in  the  summer  of 
1847,  though  it  is  mainly  devoted  to  Indian  aflidrs." 
For  1848  we  find  very  little  of  recorded  exploration, 
but  may  note  the  narrative  of  an  overland  trip  with 
Kit  Carson  from  Los  Angeles  to  Taos  and  Santa  F^, 
the  author  being  perhaps  Lieutenant  Brewerton  of 
Stephenson's  regmient,  and  the  story  of  slight  value.* 
It  was  also  in  the  winter  of  1848-9  that  Captain  Fr^ 
mont,  in  his  fourth  exploration,  attempting;  to  cross  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  what  is 
now  Colorado,  met  his  great  disaster,  attributed  by 
him  to  the  incompetence  of  his  guide,  the  famous  Bill 
Williams,  losing  eleven  of  his  men  by  cold  and  starva- 
tion. With  the  rest  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Taos, 
where  the  company  was  broken  up,  and  himself  pro- 
ceeded early  in  1849  to  California  by  a  southern  over- 
land routc.*^  In  1849-50  the  reports  of  Calhoun,  the 
Indian  agent,  as  already  cited,  contained  a  limited 
amount  of  general  information  not  pertaining  directly 

**  Dated  Bent's  Fort,  Sept.  18th.  The  author  was  with  Lieut.  Love's  part/ 
when  attacked  by  tlie  Indians.  U.  S,.ChvC  Doc,  30th  cong.  Ist  sesa.,  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  1,  app.  p.  238-49. 

'•  Van  Tramp  {John  C),  Prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain  AdventMreSj  or  L\ft  in 
the  Far  West,  etc,  St  Louis,  18G0.  Tliis  is  a  somewhat  trashy  collection  of 
material  from  various  sources.  Brcwerton's  narrative  is  on  p.  172-236^  bat 
it  is  not  quite  clear  how  much  of  it  is  B.*s  work,  nor  is  it  stated  from  what 
source  it  was  obtained.  It  is  called  an  abridgment.  The  route  was  by  the 
regular  Sta  Fe  trail  north  of  the  Colorado. 

*^Mra  Fremont's  Year  cf  Amer,  Traill,  69  et  seq.,  contains  the  captam*t 
letters  from  N.  Mcx.  narrating  this  disaster.  See  also  Bigelow*9  Menu  Fri" 
mont,  357-78.  Tlie  diaries  of  the  3d  and  4th  expeditions  have  not  been  pub- 
lished, though  probably  included  in  Fr^mont^s  Memoirs  qf  my  X{/e,  the  early 
publication  of  which  is  announced  as  I  write,  in  June  1886, 
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to  the  author's  special  subject;*^  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  correspondence  of  governors  Washington 
and  Monroe,  and  of  other  officials  in  the  same  years. 
In  April  1849,  Lieutenant  James  H.  Simpson  made 
an  exploring  tour  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  west- 
ward to  Santa  F6;  and  later  in  the  year  Captain 
Marcy,  coming  from  Fort  Smith  by  the  same  route, 
went  down  the  river  to  Dona  Ana,  and  thence  crossed 
an  unexplored  country  eastward  to  Preston,  Texas.** 
But  by  far  the  most  notable  and  valuable  of  the  ex- 
ploration records  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
IS  that  of  Lieutenant  Simpson  s  tour  to  the  Navajo 
country  and  Chelly  Canon,  returning  by  way  of  Zuiii. 
The  author  accompanied  Governor  Washington's  ex- 
pedition of  1849,  and  his  journal  is  filled  with  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  descriptions  of  physical 
features  of  the  country,  towns,  natives,  and  relics  of 
antiquity,  being  illustrated  with  excellent  drawings, 
which  are  especially  important  as  showing  the  won- 
derful ruins  of  the  Chaco  and  Chelly  and  the  records 
at  Inscription  Rock,*^  It  should  be  added  that  in 
1849-50  the  California  immigrants  crossed  New  Mex- 
ico in  considerable  numbers,  both  by  the  old  Santa 
F^  trail  and  by  the  new  southern  routes. 

The  survey  of  a  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 

*^  CaOurnnn  Beport8,  paasim.  In  Oct.  1849  ho  sent  to  Washington  Major 
H.  L.  Kendrick's  Table  qf  marches  made  in  the  summer  qf'  18 49  ^  from  Ft  Leaven- 
worth  to  Santa  Fd,  in  CaL  and  N.  Mex,,  Mess.,  1850,  p.  91-2. 

"CT.  8.  €hr€  Doc.,  3l8t  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  and  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  45,  with  maps;  also  Warren^s  Memoir y  56-7.  In  the  spring  of  1849  Dr 
John  S.  Ford  accompanied  Maj.  Rol>€rt  S.  Neighbors,  the  Texan  commis- 
nooer,  from  Austin,  Texas,  to  El  Paso,  by  a  partially  new  route.  Fordy  in 
CrtMsbamf'a  Route  to  CaL,  4-5.  See  also  reports  of  routes  from  Texas  to  El 
PSmo  in  3l8t  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  6,  pt  1,  p.  281-93;  Slat  cong.  2d 
MSB.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  pt  ii.,  p.  302-23;  also  Lieut.  Michler's  report  on  route 
from  Sta  Fe  north  in  31st  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  67;  and  a  reconnois- 
sanoe  of  the  Rio  Pecos  in  1850  by  R.  H.  Kern,  in  Warrens  Mem,,  62. 

*^  Simpson  {James  H.),  Journal  qf  a  miUtary  rtconnoissonce,  from  Santa 
Fi,  New  Mexico,  to  the  Navajo,  made  irith  the  troops  under  command  of  Brevet 
JJeutenani-colonel  John  M,  Washington,  etc.,  in  184.9,  By  James  H.  Siinpson, 
A.  M.,  first  lieutenant  corps  qf  topographical  engineers.  Phil.,  1852,  8vo,  140  p., 
plates.  Also  in  (T.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  31  st  cong.  ist  seas.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  64,  with 
map;  r^snm^  in  Warrens  Memoir,  56-7. 
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Hidalgo  is  properly  noticed  here,  so  far  as  it  affects 
New  Mexico,  though  it  extends  chronologically  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  chapter.  In  the  west,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Colorado  the  line  was  surveyed  before 
February  1850.**  ^In  November  of  the  same  year  the 
new  commissioner,  John  Kussell  Bartlett,  arrived  with 
his  party  at  El  Paso,  having  crossed  Texas  from  the 
coast;  General  Pedro  Garcia  Conde,  the  Mexican 
commissioner,  soon  made  his  appearance;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  several  meetings  were  held  at 
which  the  initial  point  and  other  preliminaries  were 
decided.  Active  operations  in  the  field  began  early 
in  1851  ;  the  American  party  had  its  headquarters 
for  several  months  at  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines, 
Colonel  Craig  commanding  an  escort  of  85  men ;  and 
though  there  were  some  vexatious  delays  and  contro- 
versies, resulting  in  part  from  the  tardy  arrival  of 
Gray  and  Graham,  by  September  the  region  from  El 
Paso  to  the  San  Pedro  had  been  explored  and  the 
boundary  line  partly  surveyed-r-to  its  full  extent,  in- 
deed, bj^  the  Mexicans.  Then  Bartlett  went  to  Sonora 
and  California,  returning  east  to  publish  his  narrative 
in  1854.*^     Lieutenant  Whipple  went  down  the  Gila; 

**  John  B.  Weller  was  the  first  U.  S.  commissioner,  and  the  Cal.  8ur\-ey 
was  made  from  June  1849  to  Feb.  ISoO  by  Ainlrew  B.  Gray  as  surveyor  and 
Wm  H.  Emory  as  astronomer.  The  commission  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
El  Vsiso  in  Nov.  John  C.  Fremont  waa  appointed  to  succee^l  Weller,  but 
resigned,  and  John  Russell  Biirtlett  was  appointed  in  June.  Umler  Bartlett 
(iray  was  still  8ur^•eyor  till  succeeded  by  Emory  in  Nov.  1851;  Col  John  Mc- 
Clellan  was  astronomer — succee<led  by  Lieut. -col  J.  D.  Graham  in  Oct.  1850, 
and  he  by  Emory  in  Oct.  1851 — and  Lieut.  A.  W.  Wliipple  assistant  astron- 
omer. 

*•*  Prrsonnl  Xarrnth'^  of  Explointions  and  iticidfnUt  in  Texfu,  New  Mejim, 
(^ili/orniftt  Sonorn^  and  ChihiaJtuay  connected  iHth  the  l/nited  Stales  and  Mexican 
Umndary  cojnmisj*iou^  dtirimj  the  years  1850^  '61^  'J;?,  and  '53.  By  John  Rwwell 
Bartlett,  United  States  com/mMjtioner  dunng  tfiat  period.  In  two  volumes^  Kith 
7nap  and  illustrations^  N.  Y.,  1854,  8vo,  2  vol.  This  has  always  been  reffanled 
as  a  standard  work,  containing  in  pleasing  form  much  oriffinal  and  v^uable 
information  on  tiie  countries  visited  as  well  as  the  author  s  personal  adven- 
tures and  a  history  of  the  survey.  Bartlett  became  the  author  of  several 
other  works  of  good  repute  especially  some  of  a  bibliographic  nature.  He 
was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  famous  Carter  Brown  collection  of  Ameri- 
caua,  and  as  1  write,  in  June  1880,  news  comes  of  his  death  at  an  advanced 
age.  John  C.  Crcmony  was  inter])rcter  for  the  U.  S.  commissioner,  and  his 
L\fe  Arnontj  the  Apaches^  S.  F.,  18i>8,  is  devoted  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
his  experiences  in  this  exploration,  which,  however,  he  erroneously  datec 
1849-50  instead  of  1850-1. 
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Grarcfa  Conde  died  in  Sonora;  and  the  survey  was 
suspended  for  a  time,  to  be  resumed  and  completed, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  at  least,  in  1852-3  W  Robert  H. 
Campbell  as  commissioner  and  W.  H.  Emory  as 
astronomer  and  surveyor.**  Particulars,  whether  of 
exploration  or  adventure,  can  of  course  find  no  place 
here.  Still  less  is  it  possible  or  necessary  to  chronicle 
the  complicated  series  of  quarrels  between  Bartlett, 
McClellan,  Graham,  Gray,  and  others,  which  seriously 
retarded  practical  operations,  and  the  record  of  which 
fills  the  larger  part  of  two  volumes  published  by  the 
government.*^  There  was,  however,  one  question  re- 
specting the  boundary  itself  that  merits  further  notice. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
of  1848,  the  line  was  to  follow  the  Rio  Grande  up  **to 
the  point  where  it  strikes  the  southern  boundary  of 
New  Mexico ;  thence  westward  along  the  whole  south- 
em  boundary  of  New  Mexico  (which  runs  north 
of  the  town  called  Paso)  to  its  western  termination  ; 
thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New  Mexico 
until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the  river  Gila 
(or  if  it  should  not  intersect  any  branch  of  that  river, 

*•  U.  8,  and  Mex,  Boundary  Survey  (1854-6).  Report  of  Wm  H.  Emory, 
Wash.,  1857,  4to,  3  vol.  Tbia  is  a  report  of  a  later  survey  uuder  a  new  treaty; 
bat  in  hb  lot  chapter  Emory  gives  an  outline  history  of  operations  under  the 
treaty  of  1848,  with  severe  criticisms  of  Bartlett  s  acts.  He  says  that  when 
he  arrived  in  the  field,  Nov.  1851,  'the  commissioner  was  absent  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Sonora,  the  commission  was  in  debt,  and  not  one  cent  was  at 
my  disposal  to  prosecute  the  Purvey.  Beyond  running  an  erroneous  line  a 
degree  and  a  half  west  of  the  del  Norte,  and  starting  a  party  with  limited 
means  under  Lieut.  Whipple  to  survey  the  Gila,  and  another  to  survey  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  nothing  had  been  accomplished.*  After  his  arrival,  surveys 
■eem  to  have  been  cpnfined  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  I  find  no  record  of  any 
tabsequent  survey  nnder  the  old  treaty  between  that  river  and  the  Gila. 

*'  Mex,  and  U.  8,  Boundary  Survey.  Report  of  the  Secretary  oftfie  Interior, 
He.,  July  1852,  in  U.  8.  Oovt  Doc.,  32d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  £x.  Doc.  119, 
8vo,  515  p.,  with  maps.  See  also  an  earlier  report  and  doc.  of  1850  in  31st 
oong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  34.  In  32d  cong.  1st  scss.,  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  121 
(250  p.),  is  a  report  of  Auff.  1852,  containing  Oraftarns  Report  on  Boundary 
Line  between  the  Xl.  8.  and  Mexico,  with  a  mass  of  accompanying  doc.  Graham 
gives  a  diary  of  proceedings  after  Bartlett  s  departure  till  the  8ur\'ey  was 
mspended.  See  also  Warren's  Memoir,  82  et  seq.  The  quarrel  was  a  dis- 
graceful one,  growing  mainly  out  of  jealousies  between  the  military,  civil,  and 
•cientific  branches  of  the  commission;  also  to  some  extent  founded  on  unfit 
appointments  by  political  influence.  Bartlett  blames  Graham  chiefly,  and 
vice  versa.  I  do  not  meddle  with  the  merits  of  the  matter.  The  volumes 
cited  contain  also,  if  life  were  long  enough  to  search  out  the  items,  a  tolerably 
complete  record  of  exploring  operations. 
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then  to  the  point  on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such  branch, 
and  thence  in  a  direct  Hne  to  the  same);  thence  down 
the  middle  of  said  branch  and  said  river  until  it  empties 
into  the  Rio  Colorado."  The  southern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  had  indeed  been  somewhat  definitely  fixed  at 
one  point  as  just  above  El  Paso,  leaving  that  town  in 
Chihuahua;  but  I  have  found  no  evidence  that  any 
western  boundary  had  ever  been  fixed  at  all,  or  even 
thought  of.  There  may  have  been,  however,  a  kind 
of  tacit  agreement,  as  on  a  matter  of  no  practical  im- 
portance, that  the  line  between  Chihuahua  and  Sonora, 
that  is,  a  line  between  Janos  and  Fronteras  in  about 
longitude  108**  30',  extended  northward  indefinitely. 
In  no  other  sense  had  New  Mexico  a  western  lx)undary ; 
and  in  equity,  had  the  treaty  gone  no  further,  this 
should  have  been  the  line  adopted.  But  the  treaty 
contained  an  additional  provision  that  "the  southern 
and  western  limits  of  New  Mexico,  mentioned  in  this 
article,  are  those  laid  down  in"  DisturnelFs  map  of 
Mexico,  edition  of  New  York,  1847.*^  This  map  shows 
an  irregular  dotted  line  extending  westward  from  the 
river  just  above  El  Paso  about  180  miles,  and  thence 
northward.  To  locate  this  line  was  therefore  the  only 
duty  of  the  boundary  commission;  but  in  locating  it, 
sliould  its  latitude  and  longitude  be  considered,  or  its 
distance  north  of  El  Paso  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande? 
This  was  the  question,  and  an  important  one,  for  on 
the  treaty  map  the  town  was  some  30  minutes  too  far 
north  and  the  river  some  two  degrees  and  a  half  too 
far  west.  The  complication  will  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  appended  map.  Garcfa  Conde  of 
course  claimed  the  determination  by  parallels  as  most 
favorable  to  his  nation,  while  Bartlett  for  like  reasons 
favored  the  other  basis  of  settlement.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  was  technically  in  the 
right ;  but  he  yielded  one  point  by  consenting  to  fix  the 
initial  monument  in  latitude  32''  22'  on  the  river;  while 

**  A  copy  of  part  of  this  map  is  included  in  the  volume  cited  in  note  45; 
aL)o  in  various  eoitions  of  the  treaty. 
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the  Mexican  commissioner  yielded  the  other  by  con- 
senting to  the  extension  of  the  Une  180  miles  westward 
fix>m  the  river.     Bartlett's  concession  was   severely 


The  fiouNDABT  Question. 


ABC  is  the  line  aa  determined  by  distances  from  tbe  town  and  river,  the 
extreme  claim  of  the  U.  S.  commissioner.  D  E  F  is  the  extreme  Mexican 
cUim,  or  the  line  as  fixed  by  lat.  and  long.  D  G  C  is  the  line  adopted  as  a 
compromise.  A  H  I  wonld  have  been  the  equitable  boundary  if  Distumell's 
map  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  A  L  M  is  the  line  said  to  have 
bm.  finally  fixed  by  the  U.  S.  surveyor,  under  the  treaty  of  1848.  A  H  J  K  is 
the  boundary  under  the  later  treaty  of  1853  and  survey  of  1854-5. 

criticised ;  but  if  his  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  regarded 
as  a  compromise  it  was  a  wise  one,  since  the  territory 

g lined  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  that  lost. 
ut  Bartlett's  Une  is  said  to  have  been  rejected  by 
his  government  and  a  new  line  adopted  on  latitude 
31"  54'  40''  from  the  Rio  Grande  west  to  longitude  109" 
i7\  and  on  that  meridian  north  to  the  Santo  Domingo 
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\  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  reooid 
of  such  an  agreement  or  survey.'' 

Under  the  treaty,  citizens  of  New  Mexico  might 
leave  the  territory  or  remain  either  as  dtisens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Mexico,  but  such  as  should  not 
withm  one  year  make  known  their  dioice  were  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  State&  Although  I 
find  no  very  definite  records  on  the  subject^  it  appears 
that  many  declared  their  intention  of  retaining  their 
Mexican  nationality^  some  of  these  departing  and 
others  formally  withdrawing  the  declaration,  wmle  of 
those  who  departed  some  came  back.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  in  1848-9  the  territory  thus  lost  only 
abont  1,200,  though  in  1850  a  considerable  numbw 
of  wealthy  hacendadoe  withdrew  with  their  peones  and 
possessions  to  Chihuahua."  The  Mexican  govern- 
ment made  an  appropriation  to  aid  its  migrating  citi- 
zens, and  in  1849  I'adre  Ramon  Ortiz  and  I^nud 
Armendariz  were  sent  as  commissioners  to  promote 
the  movement.  Ortiz  claimed  that  in  the  first  county 
visited,  that  of  San  Miguel  del  Vado,  900  out  of  1,000 
families  eagerly  agreed  to  go,  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  emigrants  was  likely  to  reach  80,000 ;  but 
that  the  territorial  authorities,  frightened  at  the  pros- 
pect, threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  For  this  reason, 
or  because  of  financial  difficulties,  or  because  the  peo- 

Ele  became  on  reflection  less  desirous  of  quitting  the 
md  of  their  birth — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility 
that  the  honest  presbftero  greatiy  exaggerated  the 


^  It  is  M>  stated  in  Warren's  Memoir,  84,  \Jpod  authority,  but  withoot  the 

thor's  usual  reference  to  his  sonroes;  and  £nory,  V,  8.  tmd  Mex,  Bo—rf., 

16,  also  says  that  Bartlett's  line  was  '  finally  repndiated  by  the  goverameat.* 


Later  rec<Mrds  connected  with  the  new  treaty  of  1863-4  simnly  show  a  diimita 
but  no  settlement.  I  think  that  Bartlett's  opponents  may  nave  sarreyed  the 
new  line  and  reportedit  to  the  govt^  which  ma  not  perhaps  formally  appsofv 
•ither.  Besides  the  sonrey  oTa  boundary  line,  the  commissioners  were  to 
explore  the  country  for  a  railroad  within  one  league  north  or  south  of  the 
Gila,  this  railroad  to  be  the  subject  of  subsequent  agreement  between  the  two 
republics.  Neither  of  the  lines  considered,  however,  would  have  given  the 
U.  S.  a  railroad  route.  Bartlett*s  work,  puUiahed  in  1854,  seems  to  imply 
Ihat  his  line  was  the  one  approved. 
^McCaXCi  LetterB,  496. 
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original  enthusiasm— very  Uttle  was  actuaUy  accom- 
plished" 

'^Qrtiz'  letter  of  Jiine  9,  1849,  to  Gov.  M&i  of  Chih.,  in  Pino,  Not  Hisk, 
92-8,  with  other  correep.;  Meaaeo,  Mem,  RtL,  1849,  p.  14;  Id,,  1850,  p.  22. 
The  proceediiun  were  imder  the  colonizatioii  law  of  Aug.  19,  1848.  Maaeo, 
Coi,  Lfyea  y  Veeretoe,  1848,  P*  999.  It  appears  that  the  governor  obLif^ed 
Ortis  to  suspend  his  personal  visits  to  the  different  counties,  alleging  that 
there  was  danger  of  a  revolt  or  popular  tumult.  He  consented  at  first  to  the 
appointment  of  subagenti,  but  suspended  also  this  privilege  as  soon  as  it 
became  clear  that  the  desire  for  emigration  was  so  general  These  orders  are 
given  in  Pino's  work  as  cited.  Ortiz  also  claims  that  previous  to  his  visit, 
unfair  means  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  citizens  from  making  the  formal 
declarations  required  by  the  tr^ty.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is  much 
truth  in  his  statements,  as  well  as  a  degree  of  exaggeration.  Mexico  had 
appropriated  $200,000,  of  which  only  $25,000  was  available,  and  Ortiz  esti- 
matea  that  $1,663,342  would  be  needed !  The  allowance  was  $25  for  an 
adult,  and  $12  for  children.  There  was  also  some  trouble  about  the  transfer 
of  property,  and  about  Ortiz*  official  status.  In  18^  a  Mexican  consul  was 
sent  to  att!uid  to  this  and  other  matters. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

ANKALS  OF  ARIZONA. 

1846-1864. 

AiTAiRS  IN  PnoadA  Alta— Apachi  Raids— Tubao  AiAinMBnED — Tn 
Mbxicak  War— Bxploratioks — SLxabht's  Maboh— Gookb  axb  tbb 
Mormons— Waoom  Boad— Graham's  Draooohs— Trratt  avb  Bouv- 

DART — ^WhIPPLR   AND    BiJBTLSIT— SlXORRAyXB— RULBOAD    SUMTRIB — 

Parkb*8  Explorations— Overland  Emiqratiov  to  Calhobnia— 
Hatbs*  Diart— Indians— Thx  Oatman  Masbaceb— Colorado  Fibrt 
and  Camp  CALHomf— Olanton's  Outraqrs— Fort  Tuma  Erablibhrd 
— Ck>LORADo  Citt— Nayioaxion  of  thb  Ri¥RBr— Dibbt's  SumTBT— Tbb 

First  Stxamxrs. 

That  part  of  the  country  known  later  as  Arizona 
remained  a  Mexican  possession  down  to  the  sigiiii^ 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  and  im 
south  of  the  Gila,  the  only  portion  inhabited  by  any 
but  Indians,  for  five  years  longer,  or  until  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  of  December  1853,  or  its  approval  in 
1854.  The  annals  of  this  southern  region,  the  an- 
cient Pimerfa  Alta,  might  almost  be  disposed  of  by 
adding  *et  cetera'  to  the  chapter  in  which  the  record 
has  been  brought  down  to  1845/  That  is,  the  Mexi- 
cans under  the  Sonora  government  barely  maintained 
a  precarious  possession  of  Tucson  and  a  few  other  ea- 
tablishments  in  the  Santa  Cruz  valley.  The  Apaches 
continued  their  raids,  sometimes  driving  off  live-stock 
from  under  the  very  walls  of  the  presidios.  Retalia- 
tory raids  of  the  soldiers  became  less  and  less  effect- 
ive, though  the  Pdpago  allies  were  somewhat  more 
successful  in  repelling  and  pursuing  the  savages. 
There  was  a  constant  diminution  of  the  population, 

*  See  ohap.  xtL,  this  voliime. 
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and  most  of  the  few  remaining  ranchos  were  aban- 
doned. A  census  report  of  September  1848,  gave 
Tucson  760  inhabitants,  and  Tubac  249.^  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  after  an  attack  in  which  nine 
persons  were  killed,  Tubac  and  the  adjoining  settle- 
ment of  Tamacdcori  were  abandoned,  the  people 
transferring  their  residence  to  Tucson.^  Between 
this  presidio  and  that  of  Santa  Cruz  south  of  the  line 
it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  a  single  Mexican  es- 
tablishment of  any  kind  remained,  though  before  1852 
a  small  garrison  had  reoccupied  Tubac.*  In  the  mea- 
gre and  fragmentary  record  of  Mexican  annals  down 
to  1854, 1  find  only  an  occasional  complaint  of  impend- 
ing ruin,  as  in  earlier  times,  with  appeals  for  aid,  men- 
tion of  a  few  Apache  depredations  and  campaigns,  and 
the  names  of  a  few  officials,  but  nothing  from  which 
to  form  anything  like  a  continuous  narrative,  or  to 
form  any  more  definite  idea  of  the  general  condition 
of  affairs  than  that  expressed  in  this  paragraph.^ 

*  Pimarif  CoL  Doc,  prints  no.  980.  Hub  is  a  list  furnished  by  Got.  G^dara 
for  election  pniposes. 

'Stmorrtue,  Feb.  21,  1849.  Some  details  of  Apache  wars  in  these  years 
are  found  in  Hitt,  North  Mex.  States,  ii.,  this  series.  The  Mexicans  believed 
that  the  Indians  were  incited  by  Americans.  Doubtless  the  unfortunate  state 
of  affidrs  in  N.  Mex.,  and  the  acts  of  disreputable  American  and  Mex.  traders, 
had  much  to  do  with  Indian  troubles. 

*Bartleti*8  Pert.  Narr.,  ii.  302  et  seq.,  where  a  very  good  account  of  the 
•tate  of  things  in  the  Sta  Cruz  valley  is  given. 

^I  give  some  items,  chiefly  from  the  Sonorense  and  MS.  records  of  the 
Pinart  collection,  omitting  many  more  of  similar  nature  but  of  even  less  im- 

¥[>rtance.  In  Sept.  1847  the  Pinaleflo  Apaches  pretended  to  desire  peace  at 
oscon,  but  continued  their  attacks  on  Tubac.  A  combined  exped.  from  the 
three  presidios,  consisting  of  77  soldiers  and  a  force  of  133  citizens,  Pimas, 
and  frien  Ay  Apaches,  marched  against  them,  killing  17  and  capturing  14, 
with  a  loss  of  two  men.  Son.,  Oct.  8th.  A  year  later  Capt.  Comaduran  re- 
ports a  successful  exped.  of  the  Pdpagos,  bringing  in  the  ears  of  many 
Apaches.  Id.,  Dec  1st  In  March  1849  the  inhab.  appealed  for  aid  to  the 
Sonora  congress,  declaring  their  purpose  if  not  aided  to  go  and  live  among 
the  <iila  tribes  !  Id.,  Sept.  28th.  Congress  promised  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  the  com. -gen.  assured  the  people  of  his  desire  and  power  to  afford  full 
protection.  Pinart,  CoL  Doc.,  MS.,  113.  Sept. -Oct.,  Col  Elias  made  a  suc- 
cessfal  campaign  to  the  Gila.  Id.,  Doc.  Hist.  Son.,  MS.,  166-70,  with  many 
details.  Jan.  1850,  over  100  cattle  driven  off  from  Tucson.  Son.,  Feb.  1st. 
Feb.  Tthy  decree  of  gov.  fixing  bounds  for  the  presidios  of  the  *  Colonias  mili- 
tares  de  Occidente,'  including  Tubac  and  Tucson.  Id.,  Feb.  15th.  The 
abandonment  of  Tucson  in  March  1850  was  reported  in  the  Cal.  papers,  but 
doubtless  without  foundation.  Aug.,  the  paymaster  with  funds  for  the  colo- 
niita  at  Tucson  from  Arizpe  was  attacked  and  lost  several  men,  but  saved  his 
money.  Son.,  Sept.  20th.     In  Dec.  the  presidio  was  assaulted  in  the  daytime, 
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The  war  of  1846-8,  except  in  the  treaty  that  ended 
it,  had  but  slight  bearing  on  the  history  of  Arizona. 
The  plans  of  the  United  States  did  not  include  the 
occupation  of  the  Pimerla  towns  south  of  the  Gila, 
and  north  of  that  river  there  were  no  towns  to  be 
occupied,  though  in  a  certidn  Sense  the  conquest  of 
Caliiomia  on  the  west  and  New  Mexico  on  the  east 
may  be  regarded  as  having  included  that  of  the  broad 
region  lying  between  the  two.  The  war  also  led  to 
the  crossing  of  this  region  in  the  southern  parts  by 
several  parties,  thus  involving  its  first  exploration  by 
Americans  but  for  the  previous  exploits  of  Pattis 
and  other  trappers  and  traders.  In  August,  1846, 
Greneral  Castro,  driven  from  California,  found  his  way 
by  the  Colorado  and  Papaguerfa  to  Altar  in  Sonora, 
accompanied  W  a  small  party;*  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  month  Kit  Carson  went  east  by  the  Gila  route 
as  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  Commodore  Stockton, 

all  the  lire-ctook  oatnda  fhe  wilk  oarriad  cB,  and  S  or  4  pefaona  IdUad;  tim 
the  foe  tned  for  peaoe  (!),  affBring  to  ghre  up  all  their  booty,  and  i 
that  there  was  a  diyiaion  in  their  ranks  as  to  peace  or  war.  While 
turns  were  in  proffress  Pi^ago  reOif oroementi  amved,  and  the  Apaches" 
attacked  and  driven  off.  Son,,  Jan.  10,  1861.  June  ISSI,  miL  comandante 
aco.  to  inBtruc  of  this  date  had  no  authority  over  yecinos  except  in  case  of 
an  attack.  Id.,  June  27th.  July,  friendly  Apaches  attacked  hv  hostiles,  and 
69  either  killed  or  carried  off.  Id.,  Oct.  24th.  Pay  of  the  colony  for  Oct.- 
Nov.,  $2,077;  paymaster,  Jos^  M.  Elias  CarriUo.  Id.,  Nov.  14th.  Feb. -April 
1852,  campaign  of  Luguez  with  Pimas  and  Pipagos.  Pmart,  Doc  HkL 
Son.,  MS.,  y.  21-2.  In  March  an  exped.  from  TuImc  was  defeated  by  the 
Ind.  Id.,  14-15.  June,  Tucson  again  attacked  and  cattle  driven  off,  bnt  bj 
the  prompt  action  of  Capt  Agnstin  Romanes,  now  com.,  aided  by  the  jnes 
de  pas  and  his  vecinos,  and  alro  by  Apaches  and  Pipatfos,  and  by  20  French 
settlers,  the  plunder  was  recovered.  In  following  the  foe,  tracks  of  *  Ameri* 
can  shoes '  were  found,  perhaps  not  on  the  feet  m  Americans.  Id.,  ▼.  37-41. 
The  French  settlers  were  57  in  number,  who  this  year  became  oitiaena,  prob- 
ably with  a  view  of  cooperating  with  Raonsset  de  Bonlbon  in  his  filibustering 
project  in  Sonora,  as  most  of  them  joined  his  party.  Id.,  00-9,  99.  In  Nor. 
Capt.  Andres  Zenteno  was  put  in  command.  Id.,  34-0.  In  1853  similar  item 
on  Apache  warfare  appear;  no  indicaticm  of  any  radical  change.  In  Jvbf 
there  were  112  friendly  Apaches  living  at  Tubac.  PmaH,  Col.  Doc,  MS.,  lia 
See  items  of  1853-4,  in  Pinari,  Doc  HUl  Son.,  MS.,  chiefly  from  SI  Samoram^ 
V.  176-8,  180-1,  186-90,  192,  212-13,  262-3.  Joa6  Paredes  was  com.  at  Tn- 
bac  in  Sept  1853.  Id.,  Col  Doc,  MS.,  no.  130.  Americans  join  the  Mez. 
against  Apaches  in  Oct.  1854,  killing  21. 

^HisL  CaL,  V.  277-8,  this  series.  The  crossmg  of  Aiiaona  between  CbL 
and  Sonora,  both  by  the  Tucson  and  Sonoita  rentes,  was  in  this  and  the 
preceding  years  not  a  very  unusual  or  dangerons  matter,  the  Indians  being 
generally  well  disposed. 
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aDDOuncing  somewhat  prematurely  the  conquest  of 
the  coast  province/ 

Meetmg  Carson  and  inducing  him  to  turn  back  as 
miide,  Greneral  Kearny,  with  a  force  of  200  dragoons, 
left  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  middle  of  October,  reach- 
ing the  Gila  by  way  of  the  copper  mines,  and  on  the 
22d  crossed  what  was  later  the  Arizona  boundary. 
The  march  of  some  400  miles  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  territory,  following  the  river — except  at  the 
big  bend— down  to  the  Colorado  junction,  occupied 
exactly  a  month.  The  journey  was  marked  by  no 
startling  adventures  or  hardships,  except  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mules  and  horsea  The  few  Apaches  met 
were  suspicious  and  would  sell  no  mules ;  the  Pimas  far- 
ther down  the  river  were  altogether  friendly  and  eager 
for  trade,  but  had  no  animals  for  sale  ;  but  near  the  Colo- 
rado the  army's  needs  in  this  respect  were  supplied 
from  a  band  of  horses  that  a  party  of  Mexicans  under 
Captain  Segura  were  driving  from  California  to  Sonora, 
The  narratives,  especially  that  of  Captain  Emory, 
contain  a  good  description  of  the  country  traversed, 
with  its  plants  and  animals;  and  relics  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  in  the  form  of  ruins,  pottery,  and  rock- 
inscriptions — now  for  the  first  time  examined  by 
Americans — attracted  much  attention.  Tliis  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  in  the  series  of  scientific  trans- 
continental surveys  in  the  south.^ 

Following  Kearny,  but  taking  a  more  southern 
route  that  a  way  might  be  found  for  wagons,  came  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Cooke  with  the  Mormon  battalion,  ar- 
riving on  the  2d  of  December  at  the  rancho  of  San 
Bernardino  near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  what  was 
later  Arizona.  Cooke's  route  from  this  point  to  tlie 
intersection  with  Kearny's,  also  a  new  one  to  any  but 

'/iff.,  286,  336.  There  were  several  subsequent  crossings  of  Arizona  in 
1S47-9  by  bearers  of  despatches,  which  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  record 
in  this  volume,  as  not  belonging  properly  to  Arizona  annals. 

^  Emory  H  NoUs  qf  a  Military  JReconnoissance,  63-94;  Jnhnf^tmH  Journal; 
Orifins  Joumnl^  MS.  Names  used  by  Emory,  and  apparently  applied  at  this 
timie  oQ  the  upper  Gila,  were  Nijfht  Creek,  Steeple  Kock,  Alt  Graham,  Mt 
TumbuU,  SadcUe-back  Mt,  and  Mineral  Creek. 
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Indians  and  Mexicans,  was  west  to  the  Rio  San  Pedro, 
down  that  river  northward  some  fifty  miles,  thence 
across  to  Tucson  by  the  line  of  the  later  railroad,  and 
north-westward,  still  not  far  from  the  railroad  route, 
to  the  Gila.  The  march  of  the  Mormons,  by  reason 
of  their  duty  of  opening  a  wagon  road  and  their  char- 
acter as  infantry,  was  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
the  dragoons ;  but  they  were  under  a  special  divine 
protection  presumably  not  accorded  to  the  less  saintly 
branch  of  the  service.  Their  only  active  foes  were  a 
herd  of  wild  bulls  on  the  San  Pedro,  with  which  they 
had  a  battle  on  the  11th  of  December,  several  men 
being  wounded,  one  of  them  Lieutenant  Greorge  Stone- 
man,  since  governor  of  California.  Six  days  later  the 
army  camped  at  Tucson.  Captain  Comaduran  had 
sent  a  request  to  the  Americans  not  to  pass  through 
the  town,  as  he  had  orders  to  prevent  it;  and  Cooke 
had  in  turn  proposed  the  turning-over  of  a  few  arms  as 
a  token  of  surrender,  binding  them  not  to  fight  during 
the  war.  This  was  declined,  and  the  comandante  with 
his  garrison  abandoned  the  presidio,  as  did  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  Accordingly,  Cooke  left  a  friendly  letter 
for  Governor  Gdndara,  reminding  him  of  Sonora's 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Mexico  and  the  Indians,  and 
suggesting  that  **the  unity  of  Sonora  with  the  states 
of  the  north,  now  her  neighbors,  is  necessary  etiect- 
ually  to  subdue  these  Parthian  Apaches;"^  then  he 
marched  on,  reaching  the  Gila  on  the  21st  and  tlie 
Colorado  on  January  9,  1847.  The  wagon  road  thus 
opened  was  not  only  utilized  by  the  California  emigrants 
in  the  following  years,  but  as  a  possible  railroad  route 
it  was  a  potent  element  in  prompting  the  later  purchase 
by  the  United  States  of  territory  south  of  the  Gila.^*^ 

'Dec.  17th,  Capt.  Comaduran  wrote  to  the  com.  gen.  of  Sonora  that  an 
Amer.  force  of  r»UO  men  had  arrived  at  Tucson.  Dec.  28th,  the  com.  gen. 
issued  a  circular  stating  that  on  receipt  of  the  news  he  l>egan  organizing  a 
force  to  repel  the  inva^lers,  but  soon  heard  that  the  enemy  had  evaouatetl 
Tucson  and  marched  *  precipitately '  for  Alta  California.  SonorrnM:,  Jan.  1, 
1847.  There  was  in  the  night  of  the  17th  a  false  alarm  of  attack  from  the 
Mexicans,  which  wiused  mucli  excitement  in  camp. 

^-^  <  'ooke^s  Journal^  in  U.  S.  GoH  Doc.,  30th  cong.  spec,  seas.,  Sen.  Doc.  2;  /»/., 
Rcportt  in  Emory's  NoU^f  549-02,  with  maps  of  route;  /c/.,  Cowptest,  138-72, 
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During  the  war  there  were  no  more  explorations 
or  marches  across  Arizona  to  be  noticed  here ;  but  in 
1848,  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  a  battalion  of  dragoons 
under  Major  Lawrence  P.  Graham  marched  from 
Chihuahua  to  California.  Coming  from  Janos  this 
party  reached  San  Bernardino  the  4th  of  October,  but 
instead  of  following  Cooke's  trail,  Graham  kept  on 
south  of  the  line  to  Santa  Cruz  presidio,  and  thence 
followed  the  river  down  to  Tucson.  The  Gila  was 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  Colorado 
on  the  22d  of  November.  The  Americans  were 
delighted,  as  had  been  those  under  Kearny  and 
Cooke,  with  the  hospitality  of  the  Gila  Pimas, 
and  the  thrift  displayed  at  their  villages  exceeding 
anything  elsewhere  seen  in  the  transcontinental  jour- 
ney. Owing  to  the  drunkenness  and  consequent  in- 
competence of  the  leader,  this  party  endured  greater 
hardships  than  either  of  the  preceding.  No  narrative 
of  this  march  has  ever  been  published,  but  I  have 
Captain  Cave  J.  Coutts'  manuscript  diary,  which  con- 
tains an  excellent  account  of  adventures  on  the  way, 
and  many  valuable  notes  on  the  country. ^^ 

The  treaty  of  1848  adopted  the  Gila  as  the  inter- 
national boundary,  so  far  as  Arizona  is  concerned, 
except  that  the  Bartlett  line  on  latitude  32°  22'  and 
longitude  about  109**  50' — and  the  corrected  line  on 
latitude  31"  54',  longitude  109'  20',  and  the  Santo 
Domingo  River — gave  the  United  States  a  small  tract 
south  of  the  Gila.  The  survey  in  1851,  under  com- 
missioners Bartlett  and  Garcia  Conde,  has  been  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  chapter. ^^  The  river,  as  a 
natural  boundary,  hardly  required   a  formal  survey, 

with  map;  Tyler* a  Hist.  Mormon  Battalion,  211-40;  Bujlers  Diart/  of  a  Mor- 
man.  Mo.  Leronx  and  Charbonneaux  were  the  principal  guides;  Stephen 
C.  Foster  served  as  interpreter.  Says  Tyler,  when  at  the  Pima  villages  on 
the  Gila:  *  Colonel  Cooke  very  kindly  suggested  to  our  senior  officers  that 
this  vicinity  would  be  a  good  place  for  the  exiled  saints  to  locate.  A  propo- 
ntion  to  this  effect  was  favorably  received  by  the  Indians.*  The  Mormons 
take  much  pride  in  having  thus  been  the  pioneer  surveyors  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  while  their  companions  at  Salt  Lake  were  *  paving  the  way 
for  the  Union  Pacific. ' 

"  CouUt*  Diary  of  a  March  to  California  in  I848,  MS.,  p.  62-98. 

^See  p.  467  et  seq.,  this  volume,  and  maps. 
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especially  after  Emory's  reconnoissance  of  1846;  still 
the  most  complete  possible  exploration  of  the  region 
for  general  purposes,  and  particularly  the  search  for  a 
railroad  route,  were  deemed  essential  So  far  as  can 
be  learned  from  the  confused  records,  the  results  were 
not  very  important.  Mr  Bartlett,  departing  from  the 
copper-mine  region  in  September  1851,  for  Sonora, 
and  not  retummg  on  account  of  illness,  left  on  the 
San  Pedro  a  party  under  Gray  and  Whipple  to  com- 
plete the  survey  of  the  Gila.  Gray,  with  two  men, 
subsequently  crossed  the  country  to  Tucson,  went  up 
the  river,  and  met  Bartlett  again  at  Santa  Cruz, 
returning  to  the  San  Pedro  on  the  2d  of  October. 
Next  day  the  whole  party  started  for  the  Gila,  reaching 
it  on  the  9th  at  a  point  just  below  the  San  C^los 
junction;  and  by  December  24th  the  survey  had 
been  completed  to  a  point  within  about  60  miles  of 
the  Colorado,  when  it  was  suspended  for  want  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  explorers  found  their  way  to  San  Diego 
m  January  1852.  Here  they  met  lUartlett  again, 
who  in  May,  with  Whipple  and  party,  started  for 
the  Gila  to  complete  the  survey.  Before  reaching 
the  Colorado,  Colonel  Craig,  commanding  the  escort, 
was  killed  by  deserters  whom  he  was  trying  to  arrest. 
The  Yumas  were  found  to  be  hostile,  but  an  escort 
to  the  Pima  villages  was  furnished  from  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Yuma.  The  journey  through  Arizona,  up 
the  Gila  and  Santa  Cruz,  was  accomplished  between 
June  18th  and  July  24th.  This  seems  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary,  or  possible  in  the  space  at  my  command, 
to  say  about  the  boundary  survey  under  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  so  far  as  it  effects  the  subject  of 
this  volume,  though  there  were  many  complications 
of  some  interest.  It  should  be  added  that  Bartlett's 
narrative  contains  an  excellent  description  of  the 
country  visited,  with  notes  on  early  history,  and  the 
aborigines,  and  views  illustrating  physical  features, 
and  especially  ruins  and  relics  of  antiquity.^* 

"  BartUU'g  Personal  Narrative,  i.  355-405,  from  copper  mines  to  Sta  Cms; 
map  of  the  regions  surveyed;  il  156-^13,  return  from  Ft  Yuma  in  1862; 
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It  was  in  1851  that  the  first  government  explora- 
tion was  made  across  northern  Arizona.  Captain  L. 
Sitgreaves  was  ordered  to  follow  the  Zuni,  Colorado 
Chiquito,  and  Colorado  rivers  down  to  the  gulf. 
With  a  party  of  twenty  he  left  Zuni  in  September, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  river  through  the 
great  canons,  turning  oflF  to  the  west  on  the  8th  of 
October,  crossing  the  country  just  above  the  parallel 
of  35**,  approximately  on  the  route  followed  by  Padre 
Grarces  in  1776,  reaching  the  Moiave  region  on  the 
Colorado,  November  5th,  and  following  the  main 
river  south  to  Fort  Yuma,  where  he  arrived  at  the 
end  of  November.  -  The  condition  of  the  animals  and 
lack  of  supplies  had  not  permitted  this  expedition  to 
accomplish  all  that  had  been  expected  of  it,  but  the 
result  of  this  first  exploration  was  an  interesting  itin- 
erary, a  map  of  the  route,  and  various  scientific  reports 
on  a  new  region." 

Sitgreaves'  exploration  was  followed  in  1853-4  by 
the  35th  parallel  Pacific  Railroad  survey  under  Lieu- 
tenant A.  W.  Whipple.  With  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Ives 
as  chief  assistant  in  a  corps  of  twelve,  and  an  escort 
of  the  7th  XJ.  S.  infantry  under  Lieutenant  John  M. 
Jones,  Whipple,  having  completed  the  survey  from 
Fort  Smith  across  New  Mexico,  left  Zuni  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1853.  His  route  was  for  the  most  part  some- 
what south  of  that  followed  by  Sitgreaves,  though 

ind  p.  597-602,  Lient  Whipple's  report  of  the  trip  down  the  Gila.  Another 
report  of  Whipple  is  attached  to  Ghrdham^s  Report^  32d  cong.  1st  seas.,  Sen. 
Ex. Doc.  121,  p.  221-5.  See  also,  on  the  killing  of  Craig,  Webb  s  report,  etc., 
in  U.  S.  Ocvt  Doe.  9  special  sess.,  1853,  Sen.  Doc.  129,  p.  125-36.  See  also 
Hex.  and  U,  8.  Boundary  Survey,  32d  cong.  Ist  sess..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  119, 
passim,  especiadly  reports  of  A.  B.  Gray,  on  p.  267-9,  305-7,  and  that  of 
Tho8  H.  Webb,  sec.  of  the  commission,  p.  46^8.  Gray  states  that  monu- 
ments were  erected  all  along  the  line. 

*♦  SU^reaveSt  report  qf  an  Expedition  down  the  Zufli  and  Colorado  rivers,  Ity 
Captain  L,  Sitgreaves,  corps  topoaraphical  engineers.  Accompanied  by  maps, 
tmches,  views,  and illustraiions.  Wash.,  1853,  8vo,  198  p.,  80  pi.  and  map. 
The  appendices  are  Woodhottse  (S.  W,),  Report  on  the  Natural  History,  with 
chapters  on  zoology,  botany,  etc.,  by  different  men;  and  Woodhouse,  Medical 
Report  The  plates  are  many  of  them  colored.  The  party  consisted  of  Capt. 
Sitgreaves,  Lieut.  J.  G.  Parke,  Dr  S.  W.  Woodhouse,  physician  and  naturalist, 
R.  H.  Kern,  draughtsman,  Antoine  Leroux,  guide,  5  Americans,  and  10 
Mexicans,  packers,  etc.  An  escort  of  30  men  of  tiie  2d  artill.  was  com-^ 
manded  by  Maj.  H.  L.  Hendrick. 

Burt,  Asu.  AKD  N.  Mix.   81 
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his  survey  covered  the  same  region.  Descending  the 
Zuni,  and  Colorado  Chiquito,  ana  later  the  Santa  Marfa 
and  Bill  Williams  fork,  this  party  reached  the  Colo- 
rado the  20th  of  February,  followed  that  river  up  to 
latitude  34'',  50^,  and  thence  in  March  continued  the 
survey  across  California.  The  resulting  report  as 
published  by  government,  though  of  similar  nature,  is 
very  much  more  elaborate  and  extensive  than  that  of 
Sitgreaves,  containing  an  immense  amount  of  the 
most  valuable  descriptive,  geographic,  and  scientific 
matter  on  northern  Arizona,  profusely  illustrated  by 
fine  colored  engravings  and  maps." 

The  Mexican  government  having  permitted,  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  new  treaty,  the  survey  for  a  rail- 
road route  south  of  the  line.  Lieutenant  John  G.- 
Parke  with  a  party  of  about  30  and  an  escort  under 
Lieutenant  Greorge  Stoneman  left  San  Diego  January 
24,  1854,  and  began  his  survey  at  the  Pima  villages 
on  the  Gila.  He  reached  Tucson  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, thence  proceeding  to  the  San  Pedro  and  eastward 
by  a  route  somewhat  north  of  Cooke's  wagon  road  for 
a  part  of  the  way,  known  as  Nugent's  traiL  Coming 
again  into  Cooke's  road  on  March  7th,  he  followed  it 
to  the  Rio  Grande.^*     Again  in  May  1855  Lieuten- 

**  Whipple f  Report  qf  Exptorationa  for  a  railtroy  route^  near  the  thtriy-iytk 
paralld  of  north  latitude^  from  the  MimMsippi  River  to  the  Parife  Oretm,  by  Lieu- 
tenant  A,  W.  Whijtple,  corps  qf  topo*praphiccU  engineers,  cumsted  by  Lieuiemaal 
J.  C.  Iivjt,  etc.,  1853-^.  WaaJi.,  1856,  4to,  beiuff  vol.  iii.  of  the  Pacific  RaH- 
rocui  Reports,  33d  cong.  2d  seas..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  78.  There  ia  an  introdactioo 
consisting  of  extracts  from  Wliipple's  preliminary  report,  36  pages;  then 
Part  i.,  Itinerary,  136  p.  (the  Arizona  matter  being  on  p.  67-120);  Part  uL, 
Report  of  Topographical  Features,  77  p.;  Part  iii.,  Wniypte,  Ewbant^  amd 
Turner,  Report  vpon  the  Intlian  Trifjes,  127  p.,  a  stskndara  authority  on  the 
subject,  with  many  colored  plates,  resumes  ot  aboriflinal  traditions  and  Span- 
ish history',  etc.;  Part  iv.,  Keport  on  the  geology  of  tlie  route,  175  p.,  mapa. 
WHiipplc^s  preliminary  report  may  l)e  found  in  33d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  £j[.  Doe. 
129,  with  maps.  Also  in  Pac,  R.  R.  Re}>ts,  i.  1-134,  passim,  is  some  informa- 
tion on  this  route  in  doc.  attached  to  the  report  ot  the  sec.  war,  Feb.  27, 
1855.  Excellent  resumes  of  this  and  other  surveys  may  be  found  in  fTorreii't 
Memoir,  The  principal  meml)ers  of  the  corps  were  J.  M.  Bigelow,  surgeon 
and  botanist,  Jules  Marcou,  geologist,  C.  6.  R.  Kennerly,  physician  and 
naturalist,  A.  H.  Camp1>cll,  railroad  engineer,  H.  B.  MoUhausen,  topograplMr 
and  artist.  The  Tagehtich  eincr  Reise  von  Mistisdppi  mich  den  KiitUn  dtr 
Siidsee  von  Baldtain  AlOllhausen,  Leipzig,  1858,  4to,  499  p.,  colored  plataa,  nupb 
is  an  excellent  narrative  of  the  same  exploration. 

^* Parke,  Revort  of  Eiploratiom,  etc.,  Itetioeen  Dotkt  Ana  and  Pinuu  ViOaget 
on  tJie  Gila,  in  Pac  R,  R.  Repts,  ii.,  no.  6,  28  p. 
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ant  Parke  with  another  party  started  from  San  Diego 
for  the  Pima  villages,  and  made  a  more  careful  survey 
by  several  routes  of  the  country  stretching  eastward 
firom  the  San  Pedro." 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  emigrants 
in  large  numbers  began  to  cross  southern  Arizona, 
from  Sonora  and  other  Mexican  states  in  1848,  and 
from  the  eastern  United  States  in  1849.  Of  this 
movement,  which  continued  for  many  years,  we  have 
naturally  no  records  except  for  a  few  parties.  The 
route  followed  was  by  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila  val- 
leys, though  some  Mexican  parties  preferred  to  cross 
Papagueria;  and  the  Americans  reached  Tucson  from 
the  Kio  Grande  for  the  most  part  by  Cooke's  wagon 
road  of  1846,  though  various  cut-offs  were  likewise 
attempted.  It  was  a  journey  of  much  hardship 
always,  and  especially  so  in  seasons  of  drought,  though 
not  more  dijBicult  apparently  than  on  other  routes. 
The  experiences  of  the  gold-seekers  on  any  of  the 
great  lines  of  travel  to  California  would  supply  ma- 
terial for  a  fascinating  volume,  but  onlv  a  few  of  the 
diaries  are  extant,  and  not  even  one  of  them  can  be 
closely  followed  here.  The  journal  kept  by  Benjamin 
Hayes  in  1849  is  the  most  complete  that  I  have  seen, 
minutely  describing  the  events  of  each  day's  progress 
of  his  large  party  from  the  end  of  October,  when  they 
left  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  end  of  December,  when 
they  crossed  the  Colorado  into  California.  The  tedious 
march,  novel  features  of  the  country  and  its  products 
noted,  the  search  for  grass  and  water,  petty  accidents 
to  men  and  mules,  occasional  meeting  with  Indians, 

^  Petrte^  Report  qf  Explorations  from  the  Pima  ViUanes  to  the  Rio  Orande, 
1854-5,  in  Pac  B,  R.  Repta,  vii.,  pt  ii.  pp.  19-42,  with  maps.  Description 
of  tho  country  and  colored  plates  of  scenery.  See  also  }Varren^8  Memoir^ 
80-1.  In  El  NaeUmaX,  Marcn  24,  1854,  is  a  communication  from  Ayud.  In- 
ipector  Bemab^  Gtomez  at  Tucson,  dated  March  2d,  reporting  Parkers 
arrival  to  survey  boundaries. 

In  Brown^s  Apache  Country ^  18-19,  is  a  mention  of  exploring  expeditions 
in  these  years,  which  is  repeated  substantially  in  Hinion  s  Hand-ltooky  32-3, 
Bamiltone  R^ources,  21,  Arizona  Hist.  (Elliott  k  Co.),  62-3,  and  in  other 
works.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  carelessly  prepared  record,  omitting  some 
explorations  and  adding  others  that  did  not  reach  Arizona, 
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the  frequent  and  careful  perusal  of  records  left  on 
trees  and  rocks  by  preceding  parties,  delays  caused 
by  illness  and  occasional  death  s,  passing  the  graves  of 
earlier  emigrants,  discussions  on  the  route  and  specu- 
lations on  the  prospects  oflfered  by  the  land  of  gold, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  petty  items  that  make  up 
this  journal  and  hundreds  of  others  written  and  un- 
written— all  give  a  strong  fascination  to  the  monoto- 
nous record,  but  all  resist  condensation,  or  if  condensed 
show  simply  that  an  emigrant  party  once  on  a  time 
passed  that  way.  The  parties  numbered  hundreds, 
and  the  emigrants  tens  of  thousands,  but  details  must 
and  may  safely  be  left  to  the  imagination." 

Both  exploring  and  emigrant  parties  had  occasional 
troubles  with  the  Apaches,  who  could  not  always 
resist  the  temptation  to  steal  animals,  though  their 
chief  fury  was  directed  against  the  Mexicans,  and  they 
often  professed  friendship  for  the  Americans,  and  even 
aided  them  for  compensation.  Large  parties  with 
due  vigilance  had  no  serious  difficulty  in  Apacberia, 
but  small  and  careless  companies  were  sometimes  less 
fortunate ;^*  and  after  1854  depredations  seem  to  have 
increased.  The  most  notable,  or  at  least  the  best  re- 
corded, of  their  outrages  before  that  date  was  the 
Oatman  massacre  of  1851.  Roys  Oatmau,  with  his 
wife  and  seven  children,  left  Independence,  Missouri, 
in  August  1850,  witli  a  party  of  about  50  emigrants, 
part  of  whom  remained  at  Tucson  and  the  rest  at  the 

'*  Hayes  {Benj.),  Diary  o/ajoumq/  m^crland  from,  Socorro  to  Wamer^B  Rtmdk, 
JS49^'}0.  Autograph  MS.  presented  by  the  author.  There  are  many  scat- 
tered items  in  l>ooks  and  newspapers  about  individuals  and  parties  who 
crossed  tlie  plains  by  the  southern  route,  but  none  of  these  seem  to  require 
notice  in  connection  with  Arizona  history.  Information  about  the  country  is 
better  derived  from  the  official  surveys.  The  journals  of  the  explorers,  how- 
ever, often  note  the  meeting  with  an  emigrant  party. 

"In  BartitU'H  Pf.ra.  Narr.^  and  Cremonya  L{fe  among  the  Apnchen,  as  well 
as  in  the  journals  of  other  railroad  and  boundary  surveyors,  are  found  many 
items  of  Indian  affiiirs;  others  are  given  in  such  works  as  Coszent^  yinrvelkmM 
Country:  and  many  more  in  newspaper  reconls,  though  the  latter  are  often 
indefinite  in  respect  of  date  and  other  details.  Arizona  was  in  those  years  a 
part  of  New  Mexico,  and  nmch  that  is  recorded  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  annals 
of  that  territory  as  given  in  ffovemment  re^iorts  may  be  applied  to  this  west- 
em  region.  April  11,  1849,  John  C.  Havs  is  appointed  sub^Indiaa  agent  for 
the  GOa  tribes.  CaL  <C-  N,  Mex,,  Mess,,  1850,  p.  230-1. 
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Pima  villages,  while  Oatman  and  his  family  went  on 
alone  in  February  1851.  He  was  passed  on  the  15th 
by  John  Lecount,  by  whom  he  sent  a  letter  to  Major 
HeiDtzelman  at  Fort  Yuma,  asking  for  aid.^  A  few 
days  later  while  encamped  on  the  Gila  just  below  the 
big  bend,  at  a  place  since  known  by  his  name,  he  was 
visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  who  seemed  friendly  at 
first  but  soon  attacked  the  family,  and  killed  father, 
mother,  and  four  children,  leaving  one  son,  Lorenzo, 
aged  14,  stunned  and  presumably  dead,  and  carrying 
off  as  captives  two  daughters,  Olive  aged  16,  and  Mary 
Ann  a  girl  of  10.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  been 
Tonto  Apaches,  though  there  was  some  doubt  on  this 
point  not  yet  entirely  removed,  I  think.  Lorenzo 
Oatman  recovered  and  found  his  way  back  to  the 
Pima  villages,  thence  going  with  the  other  emigrant 
families  to  Fort  Yuma,  and  to  San  Francisco.  The 
commandant  of  the  post,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
sent  two  men  with  supplies ;  but  on  hearing  of  the 
disaster  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  savages 
or  attempt  the  captives'  recovery,  because  the  mas- 
sacre had  been  committed  on  Mexican  soil.^^  The 
captive  girls  were  carried  northward  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  after  a  time  sold  to  the  Mojaves.  The 
younger  died  after  a  year  or  two,  but  Olive  was  kept 
as  a  slave  until  1857,  when,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  a 

*I  have  this  original  letter,  furnished  by  Capt.  G.  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  at 
Camp  Grant,  A.  T.,  in  1877.  MUeL  Hist.  Pap.,  MS.,  18;  also  a  letter  of 
Heintzelman  of  March  27th  in  which  he  says  he  has  heard  from  a  party  of 
emigrants  that  0.  had  been  killed  on  Feb.  18th,  probably  by  Maricopas;  also 
the  testimony  of  Lorenzo  D.  Oatman  on  the  occurrence. 

^  The  excuse  seems  to  me  insufficient  under  the  circumstances.  Stratton 
and  young  Oatman  bitterly  complained  of  Heintzelman  s  refusal  to  succor  the 
emigrants  or  pursue  the  murderers,  stating  that  he  brutally  disregarded  the 
entreatiee  of  his  men  and  others.  There  is  probably  much  exaggeration  in 
the  charges.  It  seems  that  Hewitt  and  Lecount  wrote  to  the  newspapers  on 
the  subject,  but  Heintzelman  answere<l  in  the  S.  F.  AlUi  of  July  24,  1851, 
«»1aiminflr  that  he  could  not  haye  prevented  the  disaster,  since  it  occurred  two 
days  before  he  received  Oatman  s  letter,  giving  his  reasons  as  in  my  text  for 
not  ptirsuing  the  Lidians,  and  stating  that  Hewitt  and  Lecount  were  acting 
iaa  spirit  of  revenge  because  he  had  refused  to  furnish  an  escort  for  their 
ffold-hnnting  operations.  Bartlett,  Pers.  ^narr.,  ii.  203-4,  who  was  at  the 
Fort  in  1852,  says:  *  The  major  imme<liately  despatched  a  party  of  soldiers  with 
provisions  for  those  still  behind,  and  with  orders  to  scour  the  country,  and 
endeavor  if  possible  to  recover  the  missing  girls.  But  they  saw  no  Indians, 
LOT  hat  it  yet  been  ascertained  by  what  tribe  the  outrage  was  committed.' 
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Mr  Grinell,  she  was  ranaotned,  brouglit  to  the  fort^ 
and  joined  her  brother,  the  two  soon  going  east  to 
live  in  New  York.  Her  sufferings  as  a  captive  had 
of  course  been  great,  though  her  fate  was  in  some 
respects  less  terrible  than  might  have  been  expected. 
A  volume  founded  on  her  statements  and  those  of  her 
brother  had  a  very  wide  circulation." 

The  number  of  emigrants  crossing  the  Colorado 
near  the  Gila  junction  before  the  end  of  1851  has 
been  probably  overestimated  at  60,000,  but  they 
were  very  numerous."  They  and  the  Indians  and  the 
soldiers  made  this  the  most  bustling  point  in  the 
country  fcr  several  yeara  The  Indians  were  not  at 
first  openly  hostile,  though  they  required  constant 
watchmg,  and  the  different  tribra  were  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  but  rendered  the  emigrants  some  ud 
in  crossing.  Lieutenant  Cave  J.  Coutts,  commanding 
an  escort  to  the  boundary  surveyors  under  Whippley 
established  Camp  Calhoun  on  the  California  ^de  at 
the  end  of  September  1849,  and  for  two  months 
greatly  aided  the  worn-out  and  hungry  gold-seeker% 


^StraOoih  CapiMijf  qfthe  Oatman  ghb;  hebtg  on  kUermUtig  muimMm  qfVk 

among  the  Apache  and  Mohave  Indiana;  oonUmimng  abo  an  iniert§tmg  actio— f  qf 
the  maamcre  qf  the  Oatman  famUy  by  the  Apache  Indians  in  1851;  the  narrom 
escape  qf  Lorenzo  D,  Oatman;  the  capture  qfUUve  A,  and  Mary  A,  Oahmam;  A» 
death  by  starvation  qf  the  latter;  the  five  yeart^  suffering  and  eoptirity  i^OUm  A. 
Oatman;  also,  her  singular  recapture  in  1856;  as  given  by  Lorenzo  D,  and  OUsB 
A,  Oatman,  the  only  surviving  members  qf  the  /amSy,  to  the  asUhor,  R,  B,  Stro^ 
ton.  8.  F.,  1857,  12mo,  231  p.,  portraits,  map,  and  cats.  Also  tbe  wmsm^  Sd 
ed.,  26th  thousand,  N.  Y.  (1868),  12mo,  290  p.  The  sabjcot  was  a  most  Im- 
cinating  one,  as  shown  by  the  large  sale;  bat  the  intrmsio  interwt  wi%  «r 
shoold  have  been,  wellnigh  destroyed  by  the  dress  of  litenury  fiutiaa  hk 
which  it  pleased  tiie  Rev.  StraHon  to  present  the  narratiTe  of  the  oaplif* 
woman.  The  Oatman  massacre  is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  Ariiona  books  aad 
articles.  Conklin,  Picturesque  Arizona,  195-6,  savs  that  OUto  Oatomn  diod  m 
a  N.  Y.  insane  asylum  before  1877.  I  have  a  daguerreo^ypo  lilrwneos  takMi 
just  after  her  release,  belonging  to  the  Hayes'  ooUection.  In  tho  8»  Die^ 
Union,  April  25,  1856,  is  a  narrative  founded  on  an  interriew  with  tfao  ro* 
leased  captive.  See  also  a  letter  of  Capt.  Kanman  to  Capk  Jona%  in  CT.  & 
Oovt  Doc,  34th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  I>oo.  66^  p.  67-8;  act  of  relinf  by  OsL 
legislature.  CaL  Jour,  Ass.,  1856,  p.  923;  Jour.  Sm,9  906;  Hafe^8avf§,Imd^ 
iL  75-81:  Id.,  Angeles,  xviiL  ll-lo. 

"  An  excellent  guide-book  for  emigrants  by  this  ronta  was  tfao  Momttjrtm 
iheOt^qf  Mexko  and  the  Lower  Mississippi  V  alky  to  Califarwia  ami  ti^Pat^ 
Ocean,  illustrated  by  a  general  mem  and  sectional  maps;  wOk  dirediotu  #»  lr«v* 
eUers.  Compiled  bu  Robert  Crfuxhaur,  1849.  K.  Y.,  1848,  16nMH  40  p.  TUi 
book  is  madeup  cniefly  of  extracts  from  official  diaries  of  thoozpkrsn;  * 
its  comparative  exoelleaoo. 
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whose  arrival  is  noted  almost  every  day."  The  1st 
of  November  there  arrived  a  flat-boat  which  had 
made  the  voyage  down  the  Gila  from  the  Pima  vil- 
lages with  Mr  Howard  and  family  and  two  men,  a 
doctor  and  a  clergyman,  on  board.  During  this  voy- 
Bge.  also,  a  son  was  bom  to  Mrs  Howard,  perhaps  the 
^t  chUd  of  American  parents  bom  in  Arizona,  and 
named,  as  Coutts  tells  us,  Gila.  The  lieutenant  is 
understood  to  have  purchased  the  craft,  which  plied 
as  a  ferry-boat  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay,  and 
was  then  transported  to  San  Diego,  where  it  was  used 
on  the  bay.  Such  was  the  history  of  the  first  Colo- 
rado ferry.**  After  the  departure  of  Coutts,  the 
Mexican  surveying  party  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  the  ferry  service-perhaps  with  another  boat 
— was  continued  by  the  officer  commanding  the  es- 
cort*' 

Early  in  1850,  Lincoln  seems  to  have  engaged  in 
the  business  of  running  the  Colorado  ferry,  soon  form- 

^CovUs'  Diary,  MS.,  128-67,  extending  from  Sept.  14th,  when  he  left  S. 
Diego,  to  Nov.  22d,  not  long  before  he  left  the  Colorado  on  his  return,  the 
diary  terminating  abruptly.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  amasins  narrative 
of  the  officer's  experience  m  attending  to  the  complicated  wants  of  the  scien- 
tists, the  emi£[rant8,  and  the  various  bands  of  Indians.  Several  parties  of 
U.  S.  officials,  in  different  branches  of  the  service,  also  passed  that  way,  and  one 
of  these,  Capt.  Thorn,  was  drowned  with  throe  companions  on  Nov.  16th,  by 
the  upsettinAof  a  canoe. 

^ ConUt^Dicury,  MS.,  165.  The  author  does  not  mention  the  purchase  or 
my  ferry;  but  many  pioneers  remember  crossing  the  river  on  his  ferry.  £. 
H.  Howard,  in  the  S,  F.  Bulletin,  July  8,  1885,  ^ives  the  most  complete 
record.  He  says  the  boat^  16  ft  long  by  5  ft  6  in.  wide,  was  built  for  the  trip, 
and  first  launched  on  Lake  Michigan,  being  mounted  on  wheels  for  land  ser- 
vice, but  used  to  cross  rivers  on  the  way.  The  writer  sailed  in  her  later  on 
a  Diego  Bay;  and  he  says  the  boy  bom  on  the  Gila  is  still  living  in  lAkeCo., 
Od.  See  other  letters,  in  /d.,  July  10th  and  Aug.  24th.  One  writer  thinks 
the  institution  was  not  properly  a  ferry,  because  skififs  and  canoes  had  been 
used  at  the  crossing  before.  Some  writers  imply  that  Coutts'  boat  remained 
at  the  Colorado  for  the  next  season.  I  think  tnere  may  be  some  doubt  about 
its  having  been  carried  that  year  to  S.  Diego. 

^ Hav€»*  Diary,  MS.,  143-6.  H.  crossed  on  Dec.  31  st.  He  found  a  rope 
stretched  across  the  river,  by  which  the  boat  (not  described)  was  guided.  The 
charge  was  $2  for  a  man  or  mule,  which  caused  some  swearing  among  the 
Missourians;  but  Iturbide  (son  of  the  ex-emperor),  who  was  interpreter  for 
the  boundary  commission,  had  been  educated  at  the  same  school  as  Hayes, 
and  obtained  a  reduction  in  the  ferry  rates.  Col  Carrasco  estimated  the  emi« 
grants  of  the  season  at  12,000.  It  was  complained  that  Coutts  had  collected  a 
tax  from  all  Mexican  emifirants.  0.  in  his  diary  mentions  that  he  was  advised 
to  do  so,  but  does  not  teU  us  if  he  followed  the  advice.  It  was  understood 
that  the  TndiftTia  had  a  ferry  for  emigrants  farther  down  the  river. 
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ing  a  partnership  with  one  John  Glanton,  described  as 
leader  of  a  gang  of  cutthroats,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  hunting  Apaches  for  a  scalp  premium  in  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua,  but  had  been  driven  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment, when  it  was  discovered  that  they  brought 
in  the  scalps  of  friendly  Indians  or  even  of  Mexicans. 
On  the  Colorado  these  villains  continued  their  evil 
ways,  plundering  emigrants  and  attributing  their  dep- 
redations to  the  Indians.  The  Yumas  were  at  firet 
friendly,  but  soon  became  hostile,  especially  when  the 
manager  of  their  opposition  ferry — said  to  have  been 
a  deserter  from  the  army — ^was  killed  by  Glanton; 
and  they  attacked  their  white  rivals,  killing  about  a 
dozen,  including  the  leaders.*'  A  little  later,  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  we  are  told  that  another  party  under 
Jaeger  and  Hartshome  reestablished  the  lerry,  bring- 
ing lumber  from  San  Diego  for  the  construction  of 
their  boat,  and  continuing  the  business  profitably  for 
over  a  year.  On  November  27,  1850,  Heintzelman 
arrived  from  San  Diego  to  establish  a  garrison  and 
protect  the  emigrants.  His  post  was  called  at  first 
Camp  Independence,  but  was  transferred  in  March 

1851  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  mission,  and  was 
soon  named  Fort  Yuma.  There  was  much  trouble 
about  supplies,  but  the  Indians  were  not  hostile,  and 
in  Juno  the  fort  was  left  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  L. 
W.  Sweeney  with  ten  men.  Soon  the  Yumas  became 
troublesome,  killing  some  immigrants  and  even  attack- 
ing the  post;  the  scurvy  also  became  prevalent  and 
supplies  exhausted ;  Captain  Davidson  took  command 
in  November;  and  in  December  fort  and  ferrv  were 
abandoned.      Heintzelman   came   back   in    February 

1852  to  rebuild  the  fort  and  permanently  reestablish 

"  Yuma  Sentinel,  Aug.  11,  1877;  5.  Dieijo  World,  Feb.  1.  1873;  Ariz.  IM. 
(Elliott  &  Co.),  245;  Hamilton  s  Jienources,  85.  It  is  generally  imi)litHl  that  all 
this  occurred  iu  1849,  which  is  lianlly  possible.  Three  men  are  said  to  ha^  e 
escapc'tl,  C.  0.  Brown,  Joe  Anderson,  and  another.  In  the  Ariz.  Jli^.,  60-1, 
John  (fulantin  is  named  as  loader  of  the  scalp-hunters,  and  is  said  to  have 
Iwen  engageil  in  driving  sheep  from  N.  Mex.  to  Cal.,  being  killed  hy  the  Yu- 
mas with  all  his  gang,  aud  21  other  American  bheep-drivon.  There  is  evi- 
dently some  confusion  here. 
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the  garrison.  Complicated  Indian  hostilities,  chiefly 
on  the  California  side,  continued  until  late  in  the  same 
year,  when  a  treaty  was  made,  though  the  Yumas  and 
Cocopas  still  fought  occasionally  among  themselves.*® 
Fort  Yuma  was  in  California,  and  across  the  Colo- 
rado there  seems  to  have  been  no  permanent  settle- 
ment until  1854,  though  temporary  structures  may 
have  stood  there  at  times  in  connection  with  the  ferry. 
In  1854  a  store  was  perhaps  built,  and  a  site  for  Col- 
orado City  was  formally  surveyed;  but  in  1861  there 
were  still  only  one  or  two  buildings,  which  were 
washed  away  in  the  flood  of  1862;  and  the  real  growth 
of  the  place,  later  called  Arizona  City  and  finally 
Yuma,  seems  not  to  have  begun  until  about  1864.® 
The  early  navigation  of  the  Colorado  is  a  subject 
demanding  notice  in  this  connection.  When  Major 
Heintzelman  was  ordered  to  establish  a  military  post 
at  Yuma,  an  exploration  of  the  river  was  determined 
on  with  a  view  to  the  furnishing  of  supplies  by  that 
route.  Lieutenant  George  H.  Derby,  of  later  fame 
as  a  humorist  under  the  name  of  John  Phoenix,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  survey,  and  sailed  from  San 
Francisco,  November  1,  1840,  on  the  schooner  Invin- 
cihley  Captain  A.  H.  Wilcox.  The  month  of  January 
1851  was  spent  in  the  river,  up  which  the  schooner, 

*  The  early  annals  of  Ft  Yuma  are  given  with  apparent  caro  and  accuracy 
in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  tlio  Yuma  Sentinel^  May  4,  11,  18,  25,  1878. 
In  Oct.  1852,  t]ie  Yunias  are  said  to  have  num1>ercd  972.  Oct.  26th,  a  fire 
destroyed  most  of  the  buildings.  la  Dec.  an  earthquake  made  some  changes 
in  the  river.  In  1853  there  was  much  tightrug  between  the  Indian  tribes. 
In  April  1854  some  of  Walker's  filibusters  arrived  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Colonulo.  In  July  Capt  Geo.  H.  Thomas  took  command.  In  Jan.  1855  a 
new  treaty  with  Yumas  and  Cocopas.  Changes  in  commanders,  etc.,  down  to 
1861  are  given.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  Jan.  1851  the  proprietors  of  the 
ferry  are  named  by  Lieut.  Derby,  who  met  them  on  the  river,  as  Ogden  and 
Heochelwood.  Derby* a  Report^  18. 

•See  references  in  two  preceding  notes.  Also  Los  Antjeks  Star,  Nov.  16, 
1854;  Hay€4*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  109;  /</.,  S.  Diojo^  i.  18;  Uiutons  JIaiul'fxx>k% 
iil,  Pumpelly,  AcroM  Ainerica^  60,  found  but  one  house  in  1861.  He  heard 
from  a  friend  (C.  D.  Poston)  that  the  town  survey  in  1854  had  been  simply  a 
device  to  pay  ferry  charges.  The  friend  and  i)arty  were  bound  to  California 
and  had  no  money;  the  engineer  (Ehrenl)erg)  was  set  to  work  on  the  survey, 
and  the  German  ferry -man  (Jaeger)  became  so  enthusiastic  over  the  prospect- 
ive rise  of  his  property  that  he  gladly  took  city  hjts  for  ferriage.  Lieut. 
Michler,  in  Yuma  Sentind,  Feb.  16,  1878,  also  mentions  the  city  on  paper  in 
1854. 
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drawing  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water,  could  only  ascend 
some  25  miles  to  latitude  30*  5(/,  but  in  his  boat 
Derby  went  up  60  miles  farther,  meeting  Heintzelman 
and  a  party  from  Yuma.*^  It  appears  that  also  in  the 
spring  of  1851  George  A.  Johnson  arrived  at  the 
river  s  mouth  on  the  schooner  Sierra  Nevada  with 
supplies  for  the  fort,  and  lumber  from  which  were 
built  flat-boats  for  the  trip  up  the  Colorado.  In  1852 
the  first  steamer,  the  Uncle  Sam^  was  brought  by 
Captain  Tumbull  on  a  schooner  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  and  there  put  together  for  the  river  trip.  She 
reached  Fort  Yuma  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  land  her  cargo  of  supplies 
some  distance  below.  After  running  on  the  river  for 
a  year  or  two,  the  Uncle  Sam  grounded  and  sank, 
being  replaced  in  January  1854  by  the  General  Jemp^ 
under  Captain  Johnson,  the  new  contractor,  but  ex- 
ploding in  August  The  Colorado^  a  stern-wheeler 
120  feet  long,  was  put  on  the  route  in  the  autumn  of 
1S55,  and  from  this  time  the  steam  navigation,  with 
an  occasional  opposition  line,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous." 

"'/Vr^y  lOfo.  H.K  B^connoiitganrf  qfthf  Oulf  <if  California  and  the  Colorado 
Rinr,  IS-'t:*-!,  WAj»h.,  1n5*J,  8vo,  2S  p..  cute  and  maps,  being  report  of  aec 
war,  iTune  15,  1nV2,  3-il  cong.  Isl  strss..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  81. 

"  Yu'Mi  SaUiu^L  Mav  4,  25.  1S7S:  J.  A.  Mellen,  in  -4riE.  JfiMary,  318-19, 
245:  Niuton\t  Hihti-U-.^\  247-*.  In  H'lVf/  Scraps  Mininfj,  v.  60^2.  I  find 
tlie  articles  i>t  iucor|^K>ration  of  the  Gila  Alining  and  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, organized  at  ^.  Francisco  in  Nov.  1S53. 
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On  December  30,  1853,  James  Gadsden,  United 
States  minister  to  Mexico,  concluded  a  treaty  by  which 
the  boundary  line  was  moved  southward  so  as  to  give 
the  United  States,  for  a  money  consideration  of 
$10,000,000,  all  of  modem  Arizona  south  of  the  Gila, 
an  effort  so  to  fix  the  line  as  to  include  a  port  on  the 
gulf  being  unsuccessful.^  The  treaty  was  first  con- 
cluded on  the  13th  of  December,  but  in  consequence 

'  Text  of  the  Gadsden  treaty  in  New  Mexico,  Compiled  Lawft,  38-44;  U.  S. 
(kni  D0C.9  33d  cons,  let  aeas.,  IL  Ex.  Doc.  109;  47th  cong.  2(1  sess.,  H.  MIb. 
Doc.  45;  Mexico,  Lemaladon  Mtjieana,  June-Dec.  1854,  117-32;  DMan  and 
Looano,  Legisladon  Ma.,  vii  261-4;  Ariz.,  Ho\cell  Code,  482-5;  and  elsewhere 
often  repeated.  The  boundary  as  fixed  by  this  treaty  was  the  Rio  Grande 
up  to  lat  31"*  4t!\  due  west  100  miles;  south  to  lat.  31**  20";  west  on  that 
urallel  to  long.  111°;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in  the  Colorado 
River  20  miles  below  the  Gila  junction;  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  to  the 
intertectioa  of  the  former  line  (that  is,  to  mouth  of  the  Gila);  and  thence  on 
the  former  line  to  the  Pacific.  This  is  the  line  as  it  still  exists  in  1887.  Be- 
ndet  the  boundary  changes,  the  U.  S.  gained  by  this  treaty  two  important 
•dTantafles:  lat,  by  art.  11,  a  release  from  the  responsibility  for  outrages  bv 
U.  S.  Inaiana  in  Mex.  territory,  art.  12  of  the  former  treaty  being  abrogated; 
ind  2d,  by  art  8^  free  railroad  transit  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee. 

(491) 
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of  new  instructions  from  Washington  was  modified 
on  the  30th.  Again  it  was  changed — notably  by  re- 
ducing the  price  from  twenty  to  ten  millions — by  the 
United  States  senate.  In  June  1854  it  came  back 
with  Mexican  approval  to  Washington ;  on  the  28th 
and  29thy  after  much  debate  in  the  house,  a  bill  appro- 
priating the  money  was  passed  by  congress;*  on  the 
30th  the  treaty  was  published  by  President  Pierce, 
and  by  President  Santa  Anna  on  the  20th  of  July. 
Of  the  preliminary  negotiations  and  the  successive 
modifications  of  terms,  not  much  is  definitely  known ; 
but  the  latter  may  probably  have  included,  not  only 
the  reduction  of  price  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Tehuantepec  concession,  but  also  a  reduction  of  terri- 
tory— perhaps  involving  the  cession  of  a  gulf  port — 
and  the  omission  of  an  article  making  the  United 
States  responsible  for  filibustering  expeditions  across 
the  line.^ 

On  the  face  of  the  matter  this  Gadsden  treaty  was 
a  tolerably  satisfactory  settlement  of  a  boundary  dis- 
pute, and  a  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  a  route 
for  a  southern  railroad  to  California.  Under  the 
treaty  of  1848,  the  commissioners,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  agreed  on  latitude  32°  22'  as  the  southern  bi»un- 
dary  of  Xew  Mexico,  but  the  United  States  surveyor 
had  not  agreed  to  this  line,  had  perhaps  surveyed 
another  in  31**  54',  and  the  Xew  Mexicans  claimed 

»See  (lel>ates  in  Con(j.  Glohe.,  18r)3-4,  p.  1466.  1476,  151$>-68,  paasiin. 
The  trinity  hud  to  l>e  rcititicd  beforo  June  30th,  and  as  it  was  presented  to 
congresd  on  the  21st  the  a])pr(>priation  bill  had  to  be  jKissed  in  a  hurry. 
Friends  of  tlie  mcaiiuro  would  not  2>€rmit  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  president  for  instructions  to  (radsden  and  correspondence  on  the 
treaty;  and  opposition  was  based — nominally  at  least — on  unwillingnesa  to 
vote  money  for  a  treaty  whose  true  inwanlness  was  not  known,  especially  as 
many  mysterious  rumors  were  current  of  stock-jobbinK  schemes  and  far-reach- 
ing political  intrigues  of  the  administration  and  of  the  south.  The  bill  was 
jxissed  in  tlie  house  by  a  vote  of  103  to  6*2,  and  in  the  senate  by  34  to  6. 

Un  7?/wrri,  HiHt.  Jalapi,  iv.  418-19,  458-9,  487-9,  499,  is  given  what  imr- 
ports  to  be  a  resume  of  the  treaty  in  its  original  form.  Art.  4  provided  for 
a  junta  to  decide  on  Mex.  claims  not  in  the  final  treaty;  art.  8  Dound  both 
governments  to  ]>revent  iilibustering,  replaced  finally  by  the  Tehuantepec 
clause.  1  he  original  boundary  is  not  given.  Santa  Anna,  however,  A  tut 
ConijH2iriot(n*f  April  12,  1853,  in  a  defence  of  his  policy,  says  that  the  Itoun- 
<lary  was  nuxlitied,  and  tliat  he  rejected  Gadsden  s  propositiona  for  a  cessioa 
of  Baja  Cal.  and  parts  of  Chih.  and  bonora. 
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the  Mesilla  valley  between  the  two  lines  as  part  of 
their  territory.  The  United  States  were,  to  some 
extent,  bound  by  the  act  of  their  commissioner;  but 
Mexico,  besides  being  wrong  on  the  original  proposi- 
tion, was  not  in  condition  to  quarrel  about  so  unim- 
portant a  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern 
republic  could  aflford  to  pay  for  a  railroad  route 
through  a  country  said  to  be  rich  in  mines;  and 
Mexico,  though  national  pride  was  strongly  opposed 
to  a  sacrifice  of  territory,  was  sadly  in  need  of  money, 
and  sold  a  region  that  was  practically  of  no  value  to 
her.*  In  both  countries  there  was  much  bitter  criti- 
cism of  the  measure,  and  a  disposition  to  impute  hid- 
den motives  to  the  respective  administrations.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  there  were  not  such  motives ; 
but  I  find  little  support  for  the  common  belief  that 
the  Gradsden  purchase  was  effected  with  a  definite 
view  to  the  organization  of  a  southern  confederacy, 
though  this  theory  was  entertained  in  the  north  at 
the  time.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  in 
Mexico,  both  by  the  supporters  and  foes  of  the  meas- 
ure, it  was  treated  as  a  cession  of  the  Mesilla  val- 
ley in  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute,  though 
that  valley  was,  in  reality,  but  a  very  small  and  unim- 
portant portion  of  the  territory  ceded. 

William  H.  Emory  was  appointed  United  States 
commissioner  and  surveyor  to  establish  the  new 
boundary  line,  Josd  Salazar  Ilarregui  being  the  Mexi- 
can commissioner,  and  Francisco  Jimenez  chief  engi- 
neer. The  commissioners  met  at  El  Paso  at  the  end 
of  1854,  and  the  initial  monument  was  fixed  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1855.     In  June  the  survey  had  been  carried 

*  As  to  the  abrogating  of  art.  11  of  the  treaty  of  1S48,  Santa  Anna  de- 
clared— A  9U4  Comp.,  8-11 — that  he  ha<l  never  for  a  moment  expected  the 
U.  S.  to  keep  their  agreement  by  paying  for  damages  done  by  the  Indians; 
while  in  the  U.  S.  this  was  held  out  as  a  great  gain  in  view  of  immense  prospec- 
tive claims  on  the  part  of  Mexico.  It  was  at  least  a  release  from  embarrassing 
promises  which  never  would  have  been  kept.  On  the  Cradsden  treaty,  see 
also  Zamacois,  Hist.  Mej.t  xiii.  776;  Domenechy  J/isf.  Mtj.t  ii.  262-6;  JhTcj-., 
Mem.  RelaCf  1870,  p.  410-11,  433;  and  most  other  histories  of  Mexico;  also 
mention  in  most  works  on  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  including  Johnsons 
UUL  Ariz.,  24. 
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westward  to  Los  Xogales,  or  longitude  1 1 1*.  Mean- 
while Lieutenant  X.  Michler  arrived  at  Fort  Yuma 
at  the  end  of  1854,  and  was  occupied  until  May  1855, 
with  Salazar,  in  fixing  the  initial  monument  on  the 
Colorado  and  surveying  the  line  for  a  short  distance 
eastward  toward  Sonoita;  but  they  were  obliged  to 
suspend  operations  for  lack  of  water,  and  proceeded 
by  the  Gila  and  Tucson  route  to  Nogales,  where  they 
met  Emory  in  June,  and  before  the  end  of  August 
completed  the  survey  westward.  There  were  no  con- 
troversies in  connection  with  the  operations  under 
Emory  and  Ilarregui,  the  ^[exicans  and  Americans 
working  in  perfect  harmony  for  a  speedy  and  economi- 
cal termination  of  the  work,  and  all  being  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  disgraceful  and  costly  wranglings  of 
the  former  commissions.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  surveying  parties  that 
calls  for  notice  here.  The  published  report  contains 
an  excellent  description  of  the  country  with  various 
scientific  appendices  of  great  value.* 

Besides  the  boundary  sur\'ey,  there  are  but  few  offi- 
cial explorations  to  be  noted,  though  by  prospectors 
and  Indian  fighters  the  whole  country  was  pretty 
thoroughly  explored  in  these  years.  In  1857  Ed- 
ward F.  Bcale  opened  a  wagon  road  on  the  35th  par- 
allel, following  nearly  the  route  of  Whipple  and  Sit- 
greaves.     He  left  Zuiii  in  August,  and  reached  the 

*  United  States  and  Mtxican  Boundary  Surrey,  Jiejmrtqf  WilHam  JI.  Emory, 
Major  Ji rat  cnixtlry  and  U.  S.  comrniMioner,  Wash.,  1857,  4to,  3  vol.,  muiy 
iiue  engravings  and  colored  pla^s.  The  narratives  of  Emory  and  Michler, 
with  other  matter  directly  connected  with  the  geographic  survey,  fill  252  p. 
of  vol.  i.,  the  re^t  of  the  work  being  devoted  to  the  geology,  botany,  and  lo- 
ology  of  the  expedition.  Along  the  line  aa  surveyed,  monuments  ot  stone  or 
iron  were  erected  at  frequent  stations,  from  each  of  which  careful  sketches  of 
the  topography  in  different  directions  were  nuule,  in  order  that  the  sites  of  ths 
monuments,  if  destroyed  by  the  Indians — as  they  often  wore — might  bs 
easily  found  iinthout  a  repetition  of  the  complicated  observations  an<l  calcn- 
lations.  The  Mexicans  were  eager  to  complete  the  work,  becansc  $3,000,003 
of  the  purchase-money  was  payal>le  only  on  such  completion.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  18r>5  there  was  some  complaint  in  Mexico  that  the  U.  S.  had  ta[keB 
possession  at  one  or  two  points  without  waiting  for  a  formal  survey  or  trans- 
fer, and  it  was  feared  they  might  delay  operations  to  prevent  naymcnt  of  the 
money.  Correo  d^  EftjHifln^  Jan.  17,  1855.  There  was  also  much  trouble  about 
the  collection  and  disposition  of  the  funds;  but  this  does  not  concern  us  hersu 
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Colorado  in  January  1858.  The  steamer  General 
Jesup  was  waiting  in  the  Mojave  region  to  carry  this 
party  across  the  river,  but  Beale  with  twenty  men  re- 
turned to  New  Mexico,  thus  proving  the  practicability 
of  his  road  for  winter  travel.*  Another  important  ex- 
ploration was  that  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  C.  Ives.  In 
JTovember  1857,  he  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  on 
a  schooner  from  San  Francisco,  which  also  brought  an 
iron  stem-wheel  steamer  fifty  feet  long,  built  for  the 
trip  in  Philadelphia,  and  named  the  Explorer.  On 
this  craft,  launched  the  30th  of  December,  Ives  left 
Fort  Yuma  on  January  11,  1858,  and  on  March  12th 
had  passed  through  the  Black  Cafion  of  the  Colorado 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  Virgin  River.  Returning 
{rom  this  point  to  the  Mojave  villages,  he  sent  the 
boat  down  to  the  fort,  and  with  part  of  his  scientific 
corps,  being  joined  also  by  Lieutenant  Tipton  with 
an  escort  of  twenty  men,  he  started  eastward  by  land. 
His  route  after  a  little  was  to  the  north  of  that  fol- 
lowed by  earlier  explorers,  including  the  canons  of 
the  Colorado  Chiquito  and  other  streams,  and  also, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  American  occupation,  the 
Moqui  pueblos.  Ives  reached  Fort  Defiance  in  May, 
and  his  report,  illustrated  by  fine  engravings  of  new 
scenery,  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  in  all  the 
series  of  government  explorations.^    Besides  the  Beale 

•  Beale  [Edward  F,),  Wagon  Road  from  Fort  Defiance  to  the  Colorado  Bher. 
Report  qf  the  SuperitUendent,  April  26,  1858,  in  (f.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  35th  cong. 
Itt  seat.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  124,  with  map  showing  route,  with  those  of  Sitgreaves 
and  Whipple.  Be&le  used  camek  on  this  trip,  and  declared  them  better 
■daptad  than  mnles  to  the  service. 

fa  dndnnatua'  TraveU  on  the  tcestem  elope  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera,  336-5 1 , 
ii  an  acooiint  by  H.  S.  Washbnm,  deputy  U.  S.  surveyor,  of  a  trip  from  Ft 
Tama  np  the  Gila  to  Tucson,  and  bacK  bv  way  of  Altar  and  Sonoita  in  1856. 

'  Jme  Report  vpon  the  Colorado  River  qf  the  West,  explored  in  1857  and  18o8 
iff  LktUenant  Joseph  C,  Ive^  corps  qf  topographical  enfjineers  under  the  direction 
i/tke  office  qf  exjHorations  and  surveys.  A,  A,  Humphries,  captain  topographical 
tagmeers,  in  charge.  By  order  qf  the  Secretary  qf  Mar,  Wash.,  1861,  4to,  131, 
154^  30,  6,  32  p.,  with  plates  and  maps.  U,  8.  Oovt  Doc,  36th  con^.  1st  sess., 
H.  £z.  Doc.  90;  see  also  35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  582;  Id.,  H.  Ex. 
Dbc.  2,  p.  60a-19;  34th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Miscel.  Doc.  86;  Sen.  Misccl.  Doc. 
9l  MolhauBen,  Reisen,  i.  116--443,  ii.  1-139,  144-5,  map,  who  had  been  with 
Whipple,  was  alio  with  Ives  as  artist,  etc.,  and  gives  a  full  narrative.  Capt. 
A.  D.  Byrd,  for  seven  years  a  pilot  on  the  Colorado,  published  in  1864  a  new 
chart  of  that  river.  Broume's  L  CaL,  47.     In  the  8,  F.  Call  of  AprU  9,  1877, 
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road  in  the  north,  another  was  opened  in  the  south  by 
Superintendent  James  B.  Leach  and  Engineer  N.  H. 
Hutton.  This  corresponded  largely  with  the  Cooke 
road  of  1846,  but  led  down  the  San  Pedro  to  the  Ari- 
vaipa,  and  thence  to  the  Gila,  21  miles  east  of  the 
Pima  villages,  thus  saving  40  miles  over  the  Tucson 
route,  and  by  improvements  about  five  days  for  wagons. 
The  work  was  done  by  Leach  and  Hutton  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Colorado,  between  October  25, 
1857,  and  August  1,  1858.®  Over  this  road  ran  in 
1858-60  Arizona's  first  stage,  the  Butterfield  overland 
line  from  Marshall,  Texas,  to  San  Diego,  carrj^ng  the 
mails  and  passengers  twice  a  week,  until  the  service 
was  stopped  by  Indian  depredations." 

It  was  not  until  1856  that  the  United  States  took 
military  possession  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  by  send- 
ing a  detachment  of  four  companies  of  the  First  Dra- 
goons, which  force  was  stationed  at  Tucson  and  later 
at  Calabazas.  In  1857  a  permanent  station  was 
selected,  and  Fort  Buchanan  was  established  on  the 
Sonoita  about  25  miles  east  of  Tubac.  The  site  was 
afterward  deemed  to  have  no  special  advantages,  and 
no  buildings  worthy  the  name  of  fort  were  erected. 
There  were  various  other  temporary  camps  occupied 
iu  the  following  years  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  Indian  service,  the  force  being  from   120  to  375 

is  an  account  by  Capt.  John  Moss  of  his  voyage  down  the  Colorado  through 
all  the  cafinus  on  a  raft  in  ISCl.  If  performed  as  described,  it  was  a  xnoft 
extraordinary  exploit. 

^CamvttfU  {AlUrt  //.),  Ifcport  trpon  Vie  Pacific  Wcigon  liocuis,  IS-'tO^  p- 
9-12,  and  Hutton  s  I^t^yorf,  El  Potto  and  Fort  Yuma  IVoiffon  HoaJ,  in  /»/.,  77-100^ 
with  map;  35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Kx.  Doc.  lOS. 

^  Under  act  of  congress  of  March  3,  18o7,  bids  were  received  fur  an  over- 
land mail  service,  and  that  of  John  Butterfield  for  a  semi-weekly  service  by 
the  southern  route  at  $600,000  ikt  year  was  accepted,  the  contract  being 
signetl  Sept.  IGth.     Many  particulars  in  Overland  Aiail  Service  to  CaL  (n.  p.. 


img 

A\  ood;}  ran  tlio  stage  for  a  year  before  Butterfield  began;  and  from  the  newi- 
]  tapers  of  the  time  it  apiH.>ars  that  for  a  time  two  lines  were  running.  Thert 
was  in  lSr>9  a  branch  stage  from  Ft  Buchanan  to  Tuliac,  and  there  wen 

}^r(»bably  several  others  on  short  routes  in  the  territory.     Fred  Huselman, 
'.  M.  at  Tubac,  made  arrangements  in  1859  for  a  weekly  mail  to  and  from 
Sonora.  See  Estrella  de  Occidcnt^f  Dec.  30,  1S59. 
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men,  besides  that  of  parties  from  abroad  occasionally 
engaging  in  campaigns.  In  some  years  only  two  com- 
panies are  mentioned.  Late  in  1858  Fort  Mojave 
near  Beale's  crossing  of  the  Colorado  was  established 
with  three  companies  of  infantry;  and  late  in  1859 
Fort  Breck  en  ridge  at  the  junction  of  the  San  Pedro 
and  Arivaipa  with  part  of  the  garrison  from  Fort 
Buchanan.  The  soldiers  did  much  good  service  and 
had  many  hard  fights  with  the  Apache  foe;  but  the 
force  was  of  course  utterly  inadequate  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1860-1,  all  the  forts  were  destroyed  and  abandoned, 
and  the  troops  removed.  ^^ 

The  territory  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  believed 
to  be  rich  in  precious  metals.  Americans  had  long 
been  more  or  less  conversant  with  Mexican  traditions 
of  immensely  rich  mines  discovered  in  Jesuit  times 
and  abandoned  in  consequence  of  Apache  raids — tradi- 
tions for  the  most  part  false  in  their  details,  and  so  far 
as  the  Jesuits  were  represented  as  miners,  but  well 
foanded  to  the  extent  that  prospectors  had  actually 
found  many  rich  deposits  of  silver.  Reports  of  the 
various  government  explorers,  who  had  in  all  directions 
noted  indications  of  mineral  wealth,  corroborated  the 
current  traditions,  and  made  Arizona  a  most  attractive 
country  for  adventurers,  and  all  the  more  so  because 
of  the  recent  successes  of  gold-seekers  in  California. 

*•!  have  followed  the  U.  S.  a<lj.-genorar8  reports  of  1856-61  attached  to 
the  messages  of  the  president  in  the  Ist  volumes  of  Ex.  Doc.  of  each  session. 
V,  S.  Goet  Doc.  Maj.  £.  Steen  was  in  command  at  Ft  Buchanan  in  1857;  Capt. 
L  H.  Fitzgerald  in  1858;  Capt  J.  D.  V.  Reeve  in  1859;  Capt.  R.  «.  EwuU  in 
18G0.  Lieut.  J.  R.  Cooke  commanded  67  men  at  Ft  Breckenridge  in  1800. 
In  1861  the  report  mentions  no  troops  in  Arizona,  though  Ft  Mojave,  estab- 
liihed  by  Col  Hoffman,  is  said  not  to  have  been  abandoned  till  May  1861. 
In  the  sonth  Col  Morrison  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Ewell  in  1860,  and  in- 
fantry to  have  been  substituted  for  the  cavalry,  though  I  find  nothing  of  this 
in  the  military  records.  Soe  also  on  forts,  with  many  dates  and  nanic.>i  not 
igreeing  with  the  original  reports,  Hamilton  s  Resources^  2*2-3,  110:  Ilititons 
Hand-hook,  30^-18;  Ar'a.  Hist.,  209,  221;  Hayea'  Scraps,  Minhvj,  v.  16-17;  M., 
Ariz.,  V.  259-307.  In  Jd.,  AwjeUs,  viii.  179,  is  mentioned  a  Ft  Floyd,  changed 
to  Ft  McLane  in  1861;  and  in  U.  S.  Surgeon -fjenernfs  Cii-cuhr,  8,  ]>.  552,  a 
Camp  Verde  is  mentioned  in  1861.  In  Sept.  1855  the  Mex.  garrison  at  Tucson. 
26  men,  was  commanded  by  Capt.  llilariou  Gaxcfa.  Pinart,  Col.  Doc.,  MS.» 
no.  153-4. 

Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mex.    32 
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The  Ajo  copper  mines  in  the  Sonoita  region,  which 
had  been  discovered  by  Mexicans,  was  worked  by  a 
San  Francisco  company  from  1855."  Charles  D. 
Poston  with  Herman  Ehrenberg,  after  a  preliminary 
tour  in  1854-5  from  the  gulf  coast,  formed  a  company 
in  the  east,  and  in  1856  oegan  the  development  on  a 
large  scale  of  silver  mines  near  Tubac.  Half  a  dozen 
other  companies  in  this  and  the  following  years  under- 
took similar  operations  in  the  same  region,  that  is,  in 
the  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory.  The 
garrison  at  Fort  Buchanan  afforded  protection  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  laborers  employed  were  chiefly 
Sonorans  from  across  the  line.  Fuel  and  water  were 
scarce,  apparatus  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  ob- 
tained only  at  an  excessive  cost  by  reason  of  the  long 
and  difficult  routes  of  transportation,  and  the  Indians 
were  troublesome;  but  many  of  the  mines  were  rich 
and  even  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances  yielded 
a  large  amount  of  bullion.  Developments  extended 
over  a  wide  region,  including  mines  of  copper  and  gold 
as  well  as  silver,  especially  in  the  east  on  the  New 
Mexican  border;  and  prospecting  operations,  often 
with  great  success,  were  extended  to  the  upper  and 
lower  Gila  and  even  into  the  unexplored  regions  far- 
ther north.     Tucson  recovered  something:  of  its  old- 

o 

time  prosperity ;  Tubac  became  a  flourishing  little  town 
of  some  500  inhabitants,  where  the  first  Arizona  news- 
paper was  published  in  1858-CO;^^  a  few  ranchos  were 
established,  including  several  in  the  Gila  valley  on 
the  stage  route;  and  the  American  population  in- 
creased to  several  thousands.  Emigrants  continued, 
thougli  in  diminished  numbers,  to  cross  Arizona  by 

*^  In  the  Yumn  Sentinely  March  39,  187S,  U  an  acconnt  by  one  of  tlio  party, 
fitted  out  to  search  for  the  famous  Planchas  de  Plata  iu  Sonera,  some  of  who«e 
muiiiberi)  turned  asido  to  take  posseBsion  of  the  Ajo  mines. 

*^Tho  weekly  Arizonian^  often  cited  iuCal.  now8j»a|)cr8  of  these  years. 
Soe  Barton  A  JUrectory  of  Tucson,  1881,  p.  10;  TucmnSUir,  Dec.  4,  1879;  S.  F. 
Bulletin,  March  22,  1850;  Hinton's  Hand-hook,  40.  186;  Ariz.  HU,,  2<K).  The 
paper  wa«  moved  to  Tncaon  in  1860,  and  suspended  in  1861,  the  office  furoi- 
turc — two  derringem— being  advertised  for  sole. 
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the  southern  route,  and  many  of  them  remained  here 
for  a  while  before  going  on  to  California,^' 

Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  side  of  the  Colorado; 
was  occupied  continuously  by  United  States  troops, 
affording  much  better  protection  to  this  part  of  Ari- 
zona than  was  enjoyed  in  the  south-east.  Steamers 
continued  to  ply  on  the  Colorado;  the  ferry  did  a 
prosperous  business;  the  overland  stage  had  a  station 
here ;  and  much  teaming  was  done  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies  and  ores  to  and  from  the  copper  mines 
in  Papaguerfa  and  the  silver  mines  by  the  Gila  route. 
The  settlement  on  the  Arizona  side  known  as  Colorado 
City  and  Arizona  City  is  often  mentioned  as  a  thriving 
town,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  should  have  been ; 
but  the  more  definite  of  current  items  reduce  it  to  a 
very  few  buildings,  mostly  destroyed  in  the  flood  of 
1861-2."     In  1858  gold  placers  were  discovered  on 

"On  Arizona  mining  1)efore  1863,  including  companies,  districts,  particu- 
lar mines,  colonization  and  prospecting  parties,  with  naturally  much  on  In- 
dian troubles,  the  cataloguing  ox  the  complicated  and  often  vaguely  recorded 
details  being  obviously  impra^icable  here,  see  Hayts'  Scrap*,  Mining^  v. ,  pas- 
sim; Id,,  Ariz,,  L  v.,  passim;  California  newspapers,  especially  the  Sac.  Cnion, 
March  22,  Oct.  12,  1854;  April  25,  May  29,  June  13,  17,  Aug.  12,  Nov.  28, 
Dec  15,  1857;  March  31,  Oct.  22,  Nov.  1,  3,  8,  11,  12,  IG,  Dec.  11,  20,  28, 
29,  30,  1858;  Jan.  3,  20,  March  14,  April  15,  May  11,  14,  16,  June  10,  1850; 
Feb.  24,  May  23,  June  28,  July  9,  14,  Nov.  3,  17,  1860;  April  17,  May  13, 
21,  June  27,  1861;  Feb.  10,  1862;  S,  F.  Alta  Cat.,  March  6,  Au<j.  21,  1854; 
Aug.  25,  Oct.  14,  1856;  May  29,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  6,  1857;  Jan.  18, "March  12, 

27,  April  15,  27,  May  11,  21,  June  3,  Nov.  2,  6,  7,  12,  25,  Dec.  21,  24,  27,  31, 
1858;  Jan.  11,  19,  24,  26,  Feb.  6,  11,  March  1,  10,  21,  April  3,  4,  8,  13,  15, 
21,  May  11,  17,  22,  June  3,  28,  July  8,  23,  25,  31.  Aug.  8,  Sept.  12,  Dec.  12, 
31,  1859;  June  17,  1860;  March  18,  June  27,  July  17,  18G1;  July  30,  Got.  14, 
1862;  S.  F,  Bulletin,  March  14,  1856;  April  13,  May  11,  12,  Sept.  15,'Oct.  ?,{), 
Nov.  6,  11,  13,  17,  26,  Dec.  9,  17,  18,  1858;  Jan.  3,  10,  11,  26,  Feb.  4,  11,  12, 
14,  28,  March  12,  April  7.  8,  27,  May  9,  12,  14,  23,  ^1,  June  5,  8,  24,  July  18, 

28,  Aug.  20,  27,  1859;  May  24,  June  10,  16,  18,  July  9,  U,  18,  21,  22,  28, 
Aug.  1,  28,  ScpL  3,  10,  26,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  21,  18G2;  Yuma  Smiincl,  Jan.  12, 
March  30,  1878;  Jan.  7,  1883;  Postons  Arizona^  in  Id.,  May  7,  1873;  Minimj 
Jlwjaxine,  I  1-15,  243,  321-2;  ii  83;  ix.  3S3-4;  x.  335-6;  Harper's  Marj., 
xxix.  657-60,  690-2;  IlamiUona  Eenources,  22,  145-7;  Hunt's  MerrK  Matj,, 
xixiv.  759-60;  xliL  117;  xliv.  242-3;  Du'tlin  and  Lotmjio,  Letfis.  Mex,  vii. 
521-2;  Hinions  Uand-book,  32-42,  185;  Arizona,  Hud,  (Elliott  &  Co.),  63,  201, 
207-10,  220-2,  244,  301-2;  Arizona  Scraps,  passim;  Jlod-ys  Ariz.,  61-5,  69, 
124-9;  U,  8,  Census,  9th,  p.  665;  Box's  A  dirt  v.,  317-34;  t'onklins  Pict,  Ariz,, 
186;  JSrovme*s  Min,  Resources,  1.16,  142,  156-9,  466;  Id.,  Apache  Country,  pas- 
sim; Ind.  Aff.  Bepi,  1862,  p.  327;  Sonorn,  Df>c.  IIi.'<t.,  MS.,  iv.  174-7;  JN'iW 
Bffj.,  Ixxv.  348;  Ilall's  Sonora,  MS.,  72-3;  and  Mowrys  Works  on  Ariz.,  pas- 
sim. 

**The  most  definite  and  most  flattering  statement  that  I  have  seen  is  that 
in  the  S.  F,  BuUeHn  of  Aug.  9,  1859,  whicJi  states  that  Colorado  i  'ity  ha.l  bul 
one  house,  of  adobe,  and  Uciod  as  a  custom-house;  Arizona  City  had  halt  s 
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the  Gila  fH>me  twenty  miles  above  the  junction,  but 
extending  for  several  miles  along  the  river;  and  a  new 
town  of  slianties  sprang  into  existence,  under  the  name 
of  Gila  City.  Five  hundred  miners  or  more  were  at 
one  time  at  work  here,  some  of  them  very  successfully; 
but  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  water,  the 
richest  digg^gs  being  several  miles  from  the  river, 
and  before  1862  the  glorj-  of  these  placers  had  de- 
parted, and  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  flo<xi." 
There  was  no  settlement  north  of  the  Gila,  though 
prospecting  was  carried  on  in  different  directions,  a 
tVw  emigrants  came  over  the  Beale  wagon  road,  and 
Fort  Mojave,  as  we  have  seen,  was  garrisoned  from 

For  five  or  six  years  after  the  American  occupation, 
the  Indians  caused  comparatively  little  trouble,  though 
iHnistant  vujilance  was  required,  and  petty  depreda- 
tioris  never  ceased  entirely.  The  Yumas,  not  a  nu- 
merous trilv,  wore  kept  in  control  by  the  garrison  and 
rart^y  molested  Amencans  except  as  pilferers,  though 

(K>ren  a^lolv  l>QiUlinj9,  including  2  rtore*,  2  saloons,  and  a  post-office;  while 
;;t  xho  tVrry.  a  :i::le  Ulow  t"ie  liila  jnitotion.  was  the  stage  station,  2  stores, 
-  M-icksi:i::h  ,*i:.*.^'i,  a  h  tel.  .v.-l  sevtml  houses,  the  three  *  cities  *  l>einj;  all 
M  '.ilia  the  siivivt-  o:  a  !:;:L.  M..«st  item*,  except  th*^se  that  simply  8iH.'ak  nf  a 
*.*.  »;:r.>hi:ij:  t^'wu.  r.t  ■.:-..  u  only  oue  or  two  l»uihlini;s,  hut  perhaps  refer  only 
to  :!...:  :v>r::o:i  k-.u-wu  .uj  t  oK.niio  i'itv.  S.-e  /'/.,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  17,  1857; 
N  V.  S.  iN»;  //':■  ^'  >-!w,  .l'».*.V<,  iv.*:«;  //.,  5.  7)^1/0,  i.  Il>2-2ll0:  Yytna 
;.  M'.v*JS/l>:<:  /i'r.Vi^'  // f  n/V-ii-.  *J4u;  ^T.  F.  J/M,  Aug.  25.  1857; 
Miv  -::.  lN-i>:  Fcl«.  II.  l>rVJ:  .>  r-.  rr,;..-.,  April  9,  1856;  S.  F.  Her.xhi,  lK?o. 
1^.  'l>,"»7:  .1  i:o'i  :,  It  '..  -Jlo.  The  receipts  of  the  ferry  in  1857  are  given  as 
;?*J,v   «>  a  u.iy. 

*■  Pae  rvt-.rences  i:i  note  13  iuolude  the  Gila  mines.  See  also  on  Gila  City, 
//f././  .N-:;w,  M.  in,  V.  7S:  .<.  /\  J.M.  Dec.  27.  1S5S;  Sic,  Union,  Feh.  12, 
1  ■•-*,  accor- . . r. ,'  t o  Av : .  1 V  h  i i .  la  t  ■  i :  V  w.iiJ  al #o  destroved  b v  the  fItXKL  Con klin, 
/.  .'.  -I  ii..  S4-0.  d-sor.'.H*  ihe  e::y— whioh  had  had  1,200  inhab.  in  1861— as 
1»  .11^  in  1>77  a  stUj^e  statuti,  w.t'h  staMe,  corral,  'Gila  Hotel,*  and  kennel, 
an  1  containing  by  a  ct.n>r.s  i:ia<.io  at  the  time  9  inhabitants,  including  3  dogs, 
ti  iV.  iw.  anil  p.ij>«H"»se. 

-  ILre  may  l«o  notcii  t:i:it  in  lSiV2  Maj.  D.  Fergnsson  made  a  reconnois- 
s^Aii.e  of  a  n-uto  :rv»m  Tuoson  to  tlie  j:ulf,  with  a  view  to  o|>emng  a  shorter 
a:ii  ohf  iper  way  for  the  trans  j»ortatii»n  of  supplies  to  the  Arizona  mines.  He 
f.'Un.l  no  >erioU3  ini|K'.liuient  to  travel,  anil  pronouncetl  the  ports  of  Libertad 
an«;  LoU-^s  well  fitted  for  the  pur[>«»'«e.  Fir'jnjtjiong  li^ptrt  ontht  rountry^  etc., 
til  f  f/,f  mui*  '«?/!/> Mj  Thc^'m  «n"/  L^***  />  r//,  7>*.J.  Letter  of  sec.  war  in  C  S. 
if  •'-*  />.-•..  37  Ci'ng..  siH'i\  se?s..  S-n.  Kx.  LW.  1,  22  n.,  maps.  In  1860, 
<i«'V.  Pesqueira  hail,  by  ilecreo,  |H'r!nitte»l  the  transit  of  U.  S.  merchan«lise 
thnmgh  J><»nnra.  //.ivV  Scni^i.*,  Atiz,,  v.  311-12;  M,  Amjeles,  viiL  24;  i2»- 
trcila  de  Occideutt,  Jmx.  25,  18U1;  ^>\  F.  AUii,  Mar.  8,  1861. 
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often  in  trouble  with  their  neighbors.  In  1857,  with 
Mojave,  Cocopa,  and  Tonto  allies,  they  attacked  the 
Pimas  and  P^pagos  up  the  river,  and  in  a  great  battle 
were  almost  annihilated.  The  Mojaves  were  more 
hostile  and  treacherous,  committing  many  depreda- 
tions on  emigrants  and  others  in  1858;  but  during  this 
year  and  the  next  were  brought  into  subjection  by 
Colonel  Hoffman's  efforts,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  the  fort.  The  Pimas,  numbering  about  4,000,  the 
Maricopas  500,  and  the  Pdpagos  3,000,  were  uni- 
formly friendly,  and  of  great  assistance  in  keeping 
hostile  tribes  in  check.  From  1859  John  Walker  was 
Indian  agent  for  these  Indians,  residing  at  Tucson, 
being  succeeded  by  Abraham  Lyons  in  1862.  By 
act  of  congress,  February  28,  1859,  a  sum  of  $1,000 
was  appropriated  for  a  survey  of  the  Pima  and  Mari- 
copa lands  on  the  Gila,  and  $10,000  for  gifts  in  the 
form  of  implements  and  clothing.  The  survey  was 
made  by  Colonel  A.  B.  Gray,  and  the  presents  were 
distributed  by  Lieutenant  Sylvester  Mowry  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  As  to  the  Apaches,  estimated 
at  about  10,000  in  number,  under  the  care  of  M. 
Steck  as  agent,  and  after  a  campaign  by  Colonel 
Bonneville  in  1857,  they  were  for  a  time,  compara- 
tively speaking,  at  peace,  though  continuing  their  raids 
across  the  line,  attacking  Mexicans  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  often  committing  petty  depreda- 
tions against  small  parties  of  Americans.  Agents 
reported  some  progress  in  inducing  the  Mescalero 
Apaches  to  till  the  soil  and  refrain  from  hostilities; 
and  it  was  urged  by  all  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
all  the  Apaches  must  be  induced  to  settle  north  of  the 
Gila,  there  to  be  instructed,  aided,  and  watched,  while 
the  southern  passes  must  be  guarded  by  garrisons  at 
several  points.  Nothing  was  done,  however,  except 
the  division  of  the  military  force,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Breckenridge  on  the  San  Pedro.  In 
1860  hostilities  became  more  frequent  and  general, 
and  were  greatly  aggravated  by  bad  management  and 
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injustice  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  by  which  Cochise, 
a  prominent  chieftain,  was  made  the  hfe-long  foe  of 
the  Americans.  Soon  all  were  on  the  war-path,  mur- 
ders and  robberies  were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  even 
the  soldiers  were  hard  pressed.  Then  in  1861,  when 
for  other  reasons  the  stage  line  was  abandoned,  and 
the  troops  recalled  from  Arizona,  the  Indians  natu- 
rally regarded  this  as  their  triumph,  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  for  over  a  year  were  masters  of  the  terri- 
tory, having  killed  or  driven  out  all  the  white  inhabi- 
tants except  a  few  hundred  who  took  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  Tucson." 

In  1856-7  Henry  A.  Crabb  of  California  had  at- 

tempted  a  filibustero  conquest  of  Sonora  under  the 

« 

"  Ind,  Aff,  Reports^  1857-63,  reports  of  agents  and  others  in  N.  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  *  The  arrival  of  the  Cal.  column  under  Gkn.  Carleton  in  June 
18G2  found  the  country  between  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande  a  desolation 
marked  by  new-made  graves.'  Poston^  in  IcL,  1863,  p.  383-4.  'ihe  California 
and  Sonora  papers  of  1861-3  contain  many  items;  also  Hayes*  Srraw^  Ariz.; 
and  each  of  the  general  works  on  Arizona  narrates  a  few  of  tiie  disasters, 
though  not  much  reliance  can  be  placed  in  details,  which  I  do  not  attempt  to 
catalogue.  See  Pumpelly^a  Across  Amer,,  1-67,  for  an  excellent  account  of 
Arizona  affairs  in  these  years;  also  Hans  Browne* 8  Adventures  m  Apache  Coumiry, 
chap.  i.  Says  Hiuton,  Hand-book,  41-2:  *  A  few  American  miners  held  on  to 
their  locations  in  the  Cerbat  and  Hualapai  mountains.  In  the  Salt  River 
valley  there  was  a  rciuch  or  two;  and  elsewhere,  except  at  Tucson  and  Yuma, 
there  was  nothing  of  life  to  be  found  except  a  few  Mexicans,  the  Piniaa  and 
Papacos,  with  the  hostile  Imlians  at  every  turn.'  And  Hamilton,  KtMi/urtys, 
23:  '  The  Apache  marauders  swept  down  from  their  mountain  strongholds, 
and  carried  death  and  destruction  throughout  southern  Arizona  mines; 
ranclies  and  stcK'k-rangcs  were  abandoned,  and  the  few  whites  left  in  the 
country  took  refuge  within  the  walls  at  Tucson.  The  savages  indulged  in  a 
saturnalia  of  slau^^hter,  and  the  last  glimmer  of  civilization  seemed  ai>out  to 
be  queuchetl  in  blood.  The  horribly  mutilated  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children  marked  nearly  every  mile  of  the  road  to  the  Rio  Ciraiide.  ihis 
frightful  condition  of  things  existed  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops.*  In  the  iS.  F.  Alia,  Dec.  16,  1872,  is  an  article  by  (»ov.  Saf- 
ford  giving  a  history  of  Cochise  s  career.  Besides  Cochise,  Mangas  Colorailas 
was  the  most  famous  of  Apaclie  chiefs.  It  should  l)o  noted  that  in  all  theee 
ye^rs  a  remnant  of  the  tame  Apaches  continued  to  live  near  Tucson,  taking 
no  part  in  the  hostilities  of  their  people.  Hamilton,  Bewurcej*,  108-9,  gives 
a  good  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1860.  Lieut.  Bascom,  a  young 
AVest  Point  graduate,  was  sent  to  Apache  Pass  to  recover  some  live-stock 
which  a  settler  liad  lost.  Cochise,  the  chief,  said  his  tribe  had  not  taken  the 
property,  but  he  would  try  to  find  and  return  it.  Next  day  Cochise  and  his 
w.'irriors  were  invited  to  a  *  big  t^ilk,  '  and  having  assembled  were  surrounded 
and  told  thev  would  be  held  as  hostages  till  the  cattle  and  a  captive  were  re- 
stored.  A  des])erate  struggle  ensued,  in  which  several  were  wounde<l  and 
six  warriors  captured,  including  the  chief's  brother;  but  Cochise  escaped 
though  ba^lly  wounded.  He  declared  life-long  war  on  the  Americans,  and 
kept  his  threat.  The  troops  had  a  narrow  e8ca[^>e,  and  the  six  captives  wera 
hanged. 
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guise  of  colonization,  counting  on  the  support  of  one 
of  the  two  contending  factions.  With  an  advance 
party  of  100  men  he  crossed  Arizona  from  Yuma  to 
Sonoita  and  Caborca,  but  was  defeated  and  shot  with 
all  his  companions.  A  party  of  thirty  went  from 
Tucson  to  his  rescue,  but  were  too  late  and  barely  es- 
caped sharing  his  fate.^®  Crabb's  ill  fortune  prevented 
later  attempts  of  a  similar  nature ;  but  the  spirit  of 
filibusterism  was  potent  in  Arizona,  and  the  Sonoran 
authorities  were  always  fearful  and  suspicious.  Sono- 
ran laborers  of  a  vicious  class  were  employed  in  the 
mines,  and  were  accused  of  many  robberies  and  mur- 
ders, being  hardly  less  feared  than  the  Apaches. 
Another  prominent  and  but  little  better  element  of 
the  population  was  that  of  outlaws  and  desperados 
from  California  and  Texas,  who  looked  with  contempt 
after  the  manner  of  their  class  on  all  of  Mexican  blood. 
There  were  public  meetings  held  to  urge  the  expulsion 
of  the  hated  'greasers'  from  the  mines  and  from  the 
country.  A  war  of  races  at  times  seemed  impending. 
Even  before  the  withdrawal  of  troops  enabled  the 
savages  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  broils,  mur- 
ders, robberies,  duels,  and  outrages  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  vigilantes  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
created  perhaps  a  more  disgraceful  and  disastrous 
condition  of  affairs  than  is  elsewhere  revealed  in  west- 
ern annals.  After  the  abandonment  of  the  country, 
Sonoran  marauders  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  line 
to  steal  or  destroy  any  petty  remnant  of  property  left 
by  the  Apaches. 

Arizona,  besides  its  Apaches  and  outlaws,  had  during 
ing  this  period  its  politics  and  politicians,  though  not 
much  government.  From  1851  to  1854  it  was  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  theoretically 
divided  into  five  or  six  counties;  that  is,  the  boundaries 

"For  details  of  the  Crabb  aflFair,  see  Hid.  North  Mejc.  St/UcA,  ii.,  this  series. 

*•  I  follow  Cal.  and  Souora  newspaper  items,  besides  tlie  general  accounts 
given  in  works  that  have  been  cited.  All  authorities  agree  in  the  outline  and 
coloring,  though  not  many  particulars  are  clearly  recorded.  One  of  the  most 
famoun  duels  was  that  between  Lieut.  Mowry  and  Editor  Cros4  at  Tubac  in 
1859.     It  wad  fought  with  rifles,  and  nobody  hurt. 
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of  the  New  Mexican  counties  extended  west  to  Califor- 
nia;** but  as  Arizona — north  of  the  GUa,  the  only  part 
belonging  then  to  New  Mexico  or  the  United  States — 
had  no  settlements,  there  existed  hardly  the  semblance 
of  county  jurisdiction.  By  act  of  congress,  August  4, 
1854,  the  Gadsden  purchase  was  added  to  New  Mex- 
ico; and  by  act  of  the  legislature,  January  18,  1855, 
it  was  attached  to  Dofia  Ana  county,  a  part  of  which 
it  remained  till  1863."  In  records  of  the  time,  how- 
ever, the  only  indication  of  county  rule  is  the  occasional 
sending  of  a  criminal  to  Mesilla  for  trial.  There  were 
also  justices  of  the  peace  at  Tucson  and  perhaps  else- 
where. From  the  first,  there  was  much  complaint  that 
the  country  was  not  and  could  not  be  properly  governed 
from  Santa  F^,  with  corresponding  petitions  for  a  sei)a- 
rate  territorial  organization,  the  Mesilla  district  makmg 
common  cause  in  this  matter  with  Arizona  proper, 
being  separated  from  the  capital  by  the  Jornada  del 
Muerto. 

A  convention  was  held  at  Tucson  on  August  29, 
1856,  which  resolved,  not  only  to  send  a  memorial  to 
congress  urging  the  organization  of  a  territory  of 
Arizona,  but  to  send  a  delegate  to  Washington.  The 
memorial  was  signed  by  some  260  names,  and  Nathan 
P.  Cook  was  in  September  elected  delegate."  He 
was  not  admitted  to  a  seat,  but  his  mission  was  brought 
before  the  house  in  January  1857.  The  committee  on 
territories  reported  against  a  territorial  organization, 
because  of  the  limited  population,  but  recognized  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  the  people,  and  recommended 

>•  See  Nar  Mex.,  Com^.  Latps,  sees.  242  et  seq.,  for  the  county  lines.  IXrfLa 
Ana  county  included  a  small  area  of  Ariz,  south  of  the  Gila. 

^^Cowj.  Olobe,  1853-4,  p.  2207;  N.  Mm.,  Canm.  Laws,  sec.  277.  On  Feb. 
3,  1855,  an  act  divided  the  Mesilla  valley  into  three  precincts,  /</.,  sec  254; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Arizona  settlements  proper. 

-^  The  president  of  the  convention  was  Mayor  M.  Aldrich  of  Tucson;  vice- 
pres.  James  Douglas  of  Sopori,  Jose  M.  Martinez  of  S.  Javier;  sec.  G.  K. 
Terry  and  W.  N.  Bonner;  N.  P.  Cook,  G.  H.  Oury,  H.  Ehrenl>erg,  Ign.  Or- 
tiz,  and  I.  D.  L.  Pack  were  the  committee  on  resolutions  and  memorial.  The 
white  population  was  estimated  at  10,000  ( !).  Oury  was  elected  member  of  the 
N.  Mex.  legislature.  Cook  arrived  at  8.  Diego  Sept.  22d,  and  soon  sailed  for 
Washington.  Hayes'  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v.  244-6;  S,  F,  AUa,  Oct.  27,  1856;  Sac 
(/won,  Oct  16,  30,  1856;  Arizona  Scraps,  445. 
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a  bill  to  organize  a  judicial  district  south  of  the  Gila, 
to  appoint  a  surveyor-general,  and  to  provide  for  rep- 
resentation at  Santa  F^  as  well  as  for  the  regulation 
of  land  claims  and  mining   titles.     Such  a  bill  was 
passed  by  the  senate  in  February,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  house.**     The  president,  in  his  messages 
of   1857-8,  recommended  a  territorial   government; 
Senator  Gwin  in  December  1857  introduced  a  bill  to 
organize  such  a  government  for  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
under  the  name  of  Arizona;  the  legislature  of  New 
Mexico  in  February  1858  passed  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  though  recommending  a  north  and 
south  boundary  line  on  the  meridian  of  109,  and  also 
the  removal  of  all  New  Mexican  Indians  to  northern 
Arizona;    several   favorable   petitions   were   received 
from  different  parts  of  the  union;  and  in  an  election 
held  at  Tucson  in  September  1857,  the  people  had 
prepared  a  new  petition  and  chosen  Sylvester  Mowry 
as  a  delegate  to  congress.     The  delegate  was  not  ad- 
mitted, and  Gwin's  bill  was  not  passed.^*     In  the  fol- 
lowing years  Mowry  continued  his  efforts  with  much 
zeal  and  no  success,  being  reelected  as  delegate;  other 

^Cong.  Glebe,  1856-7,  p.  815-21,  830;  34th  cong.  3il  sess.,  H.  Rept  117; 
"H.  Jonr.  515;  35th  cong.  I3t  sess.,  H.  Jour.  137,  210.  The  bill  passed  the 
senate  Feb.  21st,  and  was  still  before,  the  house  in  Jan.  18i38.  It  was  a  long 
and  complicated  bill,  dealing  with  the  many  complications  of  Mexican  land 
titles,  etc. ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  ground  of  opposition  in  the 
senate,  led  by  Mr  Crittenden.  There  was  no  discussion  on  its  merits  in  the 
house.  Mowry,  Mem.,  25,  says  the  bill  passed  both  houses,  but  owing  to 
minor  differences  and  the  lateness  of  the  session,  failed  to  become  a  law. 

>*Gwin'8  bill  included,  not  only  the  Gadsden  purchase,  but  Dofta  Ana 
ooanty  in  N.  Mex.,  extending  east  to  Texas.  It  was  introduced  Dec.  17, 
1857;  reported  with  an  amendment  by  the  com.  on  territories  Apr.  8,  18C8; 
postponed  on  Juno  14th  to  Dec;  recommitted  Dec.  13th;  and  adversely  re- 
ported Feb.  8,  1859.  U.  S.  Oovl  Doc.,  35th  cong.  1st.  sess.,  Sen.  Jour.  47,  329, 
n9;  Cong,  Globe,  1857-8,  p.  13,  62,  1531,  3042;  18o8-9,  n.  48,  103.  Aho  on 
K.  Mex.  memorial  and  other  preliminaries.  Sen.  Miscel.  Doc.  208;  H.  Miscel. 
Doc.  101;  Sen.  Jour.  41,  52,  245,  296;  H.  Jour.  524,  271;  presidents  nies- 
lages,  in  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  26;  35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  19.  I  find 
no  aathority  for  the  statement  in  Ariz.,  Jour.  Ist  Legia.,  1 1,  that  Gwin*B  bill 
'  waa  defeated  by  a  decided  vote. '  Of  the  election  in  Arizona  I  find  no  more 
definite  record  than  the  statement  in  a  letter  of  S.  Warner  from  Tucson, 
Mowry's  Mem.,  22,  that  it  was  held  on  the  1st  Monday  in  Sept.  1857.  Mowry 
was  already  at  Washington,  whither  his  certificate  of  election  was  sent.  This 
docnment  was  present^  to  congress  in  Jan.  1858,  and  excited  some  del>ate, 
thongfa  on  purely  parliamentary  points.  Cong.  Glohe,  1857-8,  p.  312.  See  alsp 
S.F.AUa,  Feb.  8^  Mar.  23,  May  13,  Aug.  15,  1858. 
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bills  of  similar  nature  were  introduced  but  defeated; 
and  the  people  of  Arizona  held  other  meetings,  and 
sent  more  memorials,  to  which  little  attention  was  paid." 
As  a  rule,  there  was  no  debate  on  these  bills,  so  that 
the  ground  of  opposition  is  not  very  clearly  indicated ; 
but  it  was  doubtless  founded  mainly  on  the  old  sec- 
tional quarrel  growing  out  of  the  slavery  question, 
though  the  exact  force  of  the  slavery  issue  in  Arizona 
is  not  very  apparent,  or  the  proper  time  to  raise  that 
issue  would  seem  to  have  been  in  1854,  when  the  Gads- 
den purchase  was  attached  to  Xew  Mexico.  But  the 
purchase  had  been  a  southern  measure,  the  coun- 
try was  in  southern  hands,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
territorial  organization  must  be  in  some  way  a  scheme 
for  southern  aggrandizement  Moreover,  the  popula- 
tion— represented  as  from  8,000  to  10,000 — and  the 
country's  need  of  a  government  were  thought  to  be 
exaggerated,  and  it  was  feared  the  whole  project  was 
that  of  a  few  office-seeking  speculators  in  mines  or 
lands;  so  that  the  measure  could  not  command  the 
full  support  even  of  the  democratic  party,  while  of 
course  the  north  was  not  strong  enough  to  organize 
the  territory  with  any  kind  of  Wilmot  proviso. 

In  1860,  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  of  April,  there  was 

*^0n  T>ec.  10,  18r>8,  a  l»ill  was  intrcxlueed  in  the  house  hy  McKiliWn, 
auil  aiutthv-r  by  Stephens  Jaii.  20,  1859.  'ihis  wa8  laiil  on  the  table  by  a  vote 
of  rJl  to  70,  on  Fell.  IGth.  During  the  debate,  an  amendment  was  offered 
bv  (rrow  to  the  effect  that  slavery  remain  abolished  as  per  Mcx.  laws.  (.'omjK 
(,'l.>f>c.  \S:*S-\\  p.  t>37,  10l>3;  35th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Jour.  58.  223,  278.  419; 
.Son.  J»)ur.  50-1,  284.  In  his  message  of  Jan.  1S58.  the  gov.  of  Cal.  rec4»in- 
mended  action  in  favor  of  Arizona  as  a  territory.  CaL  Jour.  Am.,  1858.  p.  5d. 
On  June  lU,  IS.'*!),  a  convention  mot  at  Mesilla.  presided  over  by  Jas  A.  Lucms 
with  >S.  W.  Cozzena  as  sec;  and  in  its  resolutions  reaffirmed  the  restdutioni 
of  a  siniilir  convention  of  Sept.  3.  1858,  complained  that  no  court  luul  been 
held  south  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  for  3  years,  declared  that  the  south 
\i-ould  t;ike  no  part  henceforth  in  X.  Mox.  elections,  favored  an  election  for 
ilele;^ate  (»n  Sept.  1st,  approved  the  actd  of  Mowry  (who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing) and  nt>niin;ited  him  tor  reelection,  and  sent  representatives  of  each  town 
to  a  conventi«>n  to  Ikj  held  at  Tucson  on  June  27 th.  /faufs*  Scraps,  Ariz.,  v. 
253-4.  The  Tucson  meeting  was  helil  July  3*1.  John  Walker  president,  J.  H. 
WelU  sec,  was  addressed  by  Mowry.  and  adopted  resolutions  similar  to 
t)uK^e  ot  tlie  Me:«illa  convention.  Mowry  thought  the  prospects  good  if  he 
were  reelected.  /</.,  2t>4-5.  He  was  reelected  almost  unanimously,  receiving 
2,lt>4  votes  at  the  Sept.  election.  Id.,  209-71.  See  also  Sac.  Union,  Mav  20^ 
1859;  5.  F.  BuUttin,  Jan.  31,  May  18,  June  7,  1859;  S.  F,  AUa,  May  22, 
June  23,  1859. 
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held  at  Tucson  a  constitutional  convention  composed 
of  31  delegates,  which  proceeded  to  "ordain  and  estab- 
lish" a  provisional  constitution  to  remain  in  force 
"until  congress  shall  organize  a  territorial  government 
and  no  longer."  The  new  territory  included  all  of 
New  Mexico  south  of  latitude  SS"*  40',  and  was  divided 
by  north  and  south  lines  into  four  counties.  A  gov- 
ernor was  elected  in  the  person  of  Dr  L.  S.  Owings 
of  Mesilla;  three  judicial  districts  were  created,  the 
judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  were  also 
an  attorney-general,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other 
officials;  a  legislature  of  nine  senators  and  eighteen 
representatives  was  to  be  elected  and  convened  at  the 
governors  order;  provision  was  made  for  organizing 
the  militia;  an  election  of  county  officers  was  called 
for  May;  the  general  laws  and  codes  of  New  Mexico 
were  adopted;  and  the  records  of  the  convention, 
schedule,  constitution,  and  governors  inaugural  ad- 
dress were  printed  at  Tucson  in  what  was,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  first  book  ever  published  in  Arizona.^  If 
anything  was  done  under  this  soi-disant  government 
beyond  the  election  and  appointment  of  officials,  I 
have  found  no  record  of  the  fact.  In  November, 
Edward  McGowan,  district  judge  under  the  new 
regime,  and  somewhat  notorious  in  California  annals, 

■•  A  raonOf  The  CowtUutkm  of  ihe  Provisional  Government  qf  the  Territory  qf 
AnxaruL,  and  Uie  jproceedimjf*  of  the  convention  held  at  Tucson,  Tucson,  J.  How- 
ard Wells,  publisher,  1860,  12mo,  23  p.  James  A.  Lucas  was  president,  and 
the  sec.  were  G.  H.  Oury  and  T.  M.  Turner.  The  places  representetl  were 
Mesilla,  Sta  Rita  del  Cobre,  Las  Cruces,  Doila  Ana,  La  Mesa,  Sto  Tomas, 
Ficacho,  Amoles,  Tucson,  Ariyaca,  Tubac,  Souoita,  Gila  City,  and  Calubazas. 
Capt.  R.  S.  Ewell,  U.  S.  A.,  occupie<l  a  seat  by  invitation.  Thanks  were 
voted  to  Mowry,  and  to  Swell  and  the  military  officers;  and  a  protest  was 
adopted  against  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  troops.  The  counties  were, 
1,  DoAa  Ana,  all  east  of  the  Rio  Grande;  2,  Mesilla,  from  the  river  west  to 
the  Chiricahui  Mts. ;  3,  Ewell,  from  the  mts  west  of  a  line  crossing  the  Little 
Desert,  near  the  centre;  and  4,  Castle  Dome,  all  west  of  Ewell  county.  See 
ftlso  newspaper  records  of  the  convention  and  matters  connected  therewith  in 
Hayes  Scraps,  Arit,,  ▼.  205-320,  passim.  The  governor's  appointments  were 
18  follows:  Lieut. -gov.,  Ignacio  Orantia;  sec.  state,  James  A.  Lucas;  con- 
troller, J.  H.  Wells;  treasurer,  M.  AMrich;  marshal,  Sam.  G.  Bean;  district 
judges,  G.  H.  Oury  (chief  justice),  S.  H.  Cozzens,  and  Edward  McGowan; 
district  attorneys,  R.  H.  Glenn,  Rees  Smith,  Thos  J.  Mastin;  major-general, 
W.  C.  Wordsworth;  adj. -gen.,  Palatine  Robinson.  See  also  S.  F.  newspa- 
per! of  the  year;  Barters  2>irectory  qf  Tucson,  1881,  p.  11-12. 
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was  elected  delegate  to  congress  to  succeed  Mowry." 
The  New  Mexican  legislature  this  year  passed  new 
resolutions  in  favor  of  a  division;  and  also  by  act  of 
Fehruary  Ist  created  a  new  county  called  Arizona, 
from  tlie  western  portion  of  Dofia  Ana  county,  with 
Tucson  as  county  seat;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
this  act,  and  it  was  repealed  two  years  later.**  In 
December  a  bill  to  oi^anize  the  territory  came  up 
again  in  congress,  but  witliout  success,  even  though 
the  proposed  name  was  changed  to  Arizuma  to  suit 
the  whim  of  some  theorist.  There  was  some  debate, 
but  all  ou  the  slavery  question,  and  without  de6nite 
reference  to  Arizona,  as  was  indeed  natural  enough  at 
this  time  of  secession  acts.** 

Finally,  in  March  1862,  the  Arizona  bill  was  again 
introduced  and  discussed  in  congress.  The  soutliem 
element  being  eliminated,  the  measure  was  now  a  re- 
publican one,  containing  a  proviso  against  slavery, 
though  it  met  opposition  from  members  of  b<ith 
parties.  Unlike  former  bills,  this  adopted  a  north 
and  south  boundary  on  the  meridian  of  109°,  and 
named  Tucson  as  the  capital.  Watts,  the  New  Mexi- 
can delegate,  and  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  were  its  chief 
advocates  in  the  house,  and  Wheeler  of  New  York 
the  o]i|)usition  spokesman.  On  tiie  one  side  it  was 
argmd  that  Arizona's  wliite  populati<)n  of  6,500  and 
4,U0U  civilized  Indians  were  entitled  to  a  protection 
and  a  civil  government  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  which  they  had  not  received  and  could  receive 
under  the  territorial  rule  of  Xcw  Mexico,  the  vast 
mineral  wealth  of  the  cnuntiy  amply  justifying  the 
necessary  expenditure.  On  tlie  other  side,  it  was 
claimed  that  tlie  population  had  never  been  sufficient 

"  Jfan'i' Srrajo,  ,1  ra. ,  v.  283.  286,  310. 

^17.  a.  Gort  Dor.,  3Gth  eon^.  Ist  aeas.,  Son  Miscel,  Poc.  21;  A".  JWra.. 
Comp.  £iHw,  aea.  2I>T.  The  law  is  not  given,  but  uiily  the  rt'jiealiug  act.  It 
is  tiioritiiine<i  also  in  cou);rcBsionaI  Urliatisa. 

"(■"i-^.  Glo)f.  ]81X)-1,  pp.  I'JJtt  s-.i\.  JeffLTSoii  Piivia  waa  the  author  of 
thin  lull.  /.(..   1861-2,  p.  2027,     !  bave  fouii.l  no  ii.-ticiitioTi  of  JU-tfowaii's 

£rusi:iioo  at  Wasliingtnii,  c;itfpt  a  rufercnci;,  /'-.,  to  tlucu  lipliig.itts  having 
ten  aciit— that  ia.  Cook,  Mowrj'.  aud  McGowan.  Mor  ia  tlnire  miy  allusioa 
ill  cautjn/sa  to  the  provisional  govt. 
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for  a  territory,  that  the  6,500  of  the  census  included 
Mexicans  and  half-breeds  unfit  for  citizens,  that  the 
American  population  had  now  been  driven  out,  and 
the  territory  was  in  possession  of  rebels  and  hostile 
Indians.  It  was  alleged  that  under  such  circum- 
stances a  civil  government  would  be  no  real  protection, 
and  would  be  indeed  a  mere  farce ;  that  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  war,  with  an  overburdened  treasury,  con- 
gress had  no  right  to  appropriate  money  for  the  bene- 
fit of  territorial  oflSce-seekers ;  but  that  the  money 
should  be  spent,  if  at  all,  in  efforts  to  protect  the 
country  by  military  methods  from  its  rebel  and  savage 
foes.  There  was  also  an  idea  that  the  measure  was 
favored  by  a  certain  element,  not  because  of  its  pro- 
priety or  necessity,  but  solely  because  the  territory 
could  now  be  organized  with  an  anti-slavery  proviso. 
But  it  passed  the  house  by  a  small  majority  on  the 
8th  of  May.  In  the  senate,  after  a  similar  debate,  the 
bill  was  postponed  from  June  to  December;  but  came 
up  finally  in  February  1863,  when,  under  the  cham- 
pionship of  Senator  Wade,  the  clause  fixing  Tucson  as 
the  capital  being  removed,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
25  to  12  on  the  20th,  becoming  a  law  on  the  24th.^*^ 

"Oon^.  (?to^,  1861-2,  p.  1341-2,  2023-30,  2560-72,  3003;  Id.,  1862-3, 
p.  1125-9,  1306.  Senator  Trumbull  led  the  o})p<>sition,  ami  McDou^al  of 
Cal.  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  bill.  8ec  text  of  the  act  in  U.  S  Govt 
Dor.,  37th  cong.  3d  seas..  Acta  and  resjol.,  46-7;  /'/.,  Public  Laws,  664-5; 
Ariz.,  Cornp.  Latca,  13;  Id.,  Jour.  LegiA.,  \SiJ4,  p.  3  4.  Charles  D.  Poston, 
HeiMftiitcenreJS,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  prelimijiary  wire-pullina  of 
18(52  at  Washington:  *  At  the  meeting  of  congress  in  Dec.  1862  I  returned  to 
Washington,  made  friends  with  Linc(>ln,  and  proi)osed  the  organization  of  the 
terr.  of  Arizona.  Oury  *  (who  I  suppose  had  been  elected  delegate  in  '62  to 
iaccee«l  Mc(rowan)  'was  in  Richmond,  cooling  his  heels  in  the  ante-chamWrs 
<rf  the  ccmfederate  congress  without  gaining  udtnission  as  a  delegate  from 
Arizona.  Mowry  was  a  prisoner  in  Yuma,  cooliu-^  h'n  hea<l  from  t!ie  TK»litical 
fever  which  had  afilicted  it,  and  meditating  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  a  West 
Point  gra'luate.  There  was  no  other  person  in  Washington,  savi;  Gen. 
Heintzelrnan,  who  took  any  interest  in  Arizona  affairs.  Thoy  ha«l  something 
elie  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  did  not  even  know  where  Ariz.  \\a8.  Old 
Ben  Wade,  chairman  of  the  senate  com.  on  territories,  took  a  lively  and  bold 
interest  in  the  organization  of  the  territory,  and  Ashley,  chainiian  of  the 
com.  in  the  house,  told  me  how  to  accomplish  the  object. . .  He  said  there  were 
anumlier  of  members  of  the  expiring  congress,  who  hul  lu'en  defeated  in 
their  own  districts  for  the  next  term,  who  wanted  to  go  west  and  otfer  their 
political  services  to  the  "galoots,"  and  if  they  could  be  groui)ed  and  a  satis- 
factory slate  made,  they  would  have  induenee  enough  to  carry  the  bill  tlirough 
Consequently,  ftn  "oyster  supper"  was  organized,  to  which  the 
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Having  thus  recorded  the  acquisition  from  Mexico 
in  1853-4  of  southern  Arizona,  or  the  Gadsden  pur- 
chase, and  the  boundary  and  railroad  surveys  immedi- 
ately following;  having  noted  the  estabhshment  of 
military  posts,  the  influx  of  seekers  for  precious 
metals,  the  rapid  development  of  mining  industry,  the 
opening  of  wi^on  roads,  the  establishment  of  the 
overland  sta^e  line,  the  ioumeyings  of  immigrants  to 
Califomia,  the  Tuma  ferry,  and  navigation  of  the 
Colorado;  having  chronicled  in  a  general  way  the 
depredations  of  hostile  Indians,  fihbuster  outrages, 
troubles  with  vicious  Sonoran  laborers,  the  lawless 
proceedings  of  adventurers  from  Texas  and  California, 
and  their  oppression  of  the  native  or  Mexican  popula- 
tion; havuig  given  somewhat  more  minute  attention 
to  the  countrv  s  politics,  to  the  people's  well-founded 
complaints  of  neglect  by  the  government  at  Santa  F^ 
and  Washington,  to  the  successive  efforts  to  secure  a 
territorial  organization  from  congress,  and  to  the  final 
success  of  those  efforts;  and  having  mentioned  inci- 
dentally in  connection  with  all  these  topics  the  dis- 
astrous happennings  of  1861-2,  which  involved  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops,  the  suspension  of  the  over- 
land mail,  the  ruin  of  mining  and  other  industries,  the 
triumph  of  the  bloodthirsty  Apaches,  and  the  murder 
or  flight  of  most  of  the  white  inhabitants — it  only 
remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  annals  of  Arizona  as 
a  part  of  New  Mexico,  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  country's  misfoi*tunes;  that 
is,  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  or  the  confederates  in 
Arizona.  Records  on  the  subject  I  have  found  ex- 
tremely meagre. 

Confederate  plans  respecting  the  south-west  belong 

"lame  ducks  '*  were  invited,  and  then  and  there  the  slate  was  made,  and  the 

territory  was  virtually  organized So  the  slate  was  made  and  the  bargain 

concluded,  but  toward  the  last  it  occurred  to  my  obfnsticated  brain  that 
my  name  did  not  appear  on  the  slate,  and  in  the  Umguage  of  Daniel  Webster 
I  exclaimed,  "Gentlemen,  what  is  to  l)ecome  of  me?"  Gonrley  politely  re- 
plied, "0,  we  will  make  you  Indian  agent."  So  the  bill  passea,  and  Lin- 
coln siffnetl  all  the  commissions,  and  the  oyster  supper  was  paid  for,  and  we 
were  all  happy,  and  Arizona  was  launched  upon  the  politioal  so 
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in  their  general  scope  to  the  history  of  California, 
which  country  was  the  chief  prize  in  view  ;^^  and  in 
details  of  actual  operations  to  that  of  New  Mexico,  as 
recorded  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  volume.  Here  it 
suffices  to  say  that  those  plans,  in  which  the  Texans 
were  especially  enthusiastic  and  active,  included  the 
occupation  of  all  the  southern  frontier  regions  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  hoped  that  California,  or  at  least 
southern  California,  might  decide  to  unite  its  destinies 
to  the  confederacy ;  otherwise,  the  western  movement 
was  not  prospectively  of  much  permanent  importance. 
Arizona  in  itself  had  no  special  value  to  the  south 
except  by  reason  of  its  geographic  position.  There 
were,  however,  some  military  stores  worth  capturing; 
an  open  line  of  communication  would  encourage  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  Califomian  secessionists;  the 
occupation  of  so  broad  a  territory  could  be  made  to 
appear  at  Kichmond  and  in  Europe  a  great  achieve- 
ment; and  it  presented  no  difficulties  whatever. 

Public  sentiment  in  Arizona  was  almost  unanimously 
southern  and  disunion,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  the 
feeling  in  this  respect,  the  few  union  men  having  little 
or  nothing  to  say.  In  1861  a  convention  at  Tucson 
seems  to  have  formally  declared  the  territory  a  part 
of  the  confederacy,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
Granville  H.  Oury  was  elected  delegate  to  the  south- 
em  congress.^  It  was  openly  asserted  that  the  coun- 
try's misfortunes  were  due  to  neglect  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  this  neglect  arose  from  Arizona's  well- 
known  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  southern  cause. 
Most  officers  serving  at  the  south-western  posts  were 

• 

**  See  HisL  C(tL,  vii.,  this  scries. 

*^Tucwn  Arkonian,  Aug.  10,  1861,  in  S.  F.  Alia,  Sept.  2(1.  The  election 
took  place  the  preceiling  Monday.  There  were  only  08  Amer.  voters  at 
Tucson,  when  the  *  eleven  starred  iMinner*  was  then  waving.  Tul)ac  had 
been  abandoned  on  the  3d.  Violent  <leaths  smca  1857  had  numbered  111 
Amer.  and'  57  Mex.  out  of  an  average  population  of  750.  It  is  said  that 
Mc^lowan,  elected  delegate  in  1860,  had  instructions  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  southern  congress,  should  secession  l>e  ctfccted;  but  I  have  no  proof  of 
that,  and  I  have  found  no  definite  record  of  the  convention  which  resolved  on 
tecemion.  Evidently  there  was  such  action,  else  no  delegate  would  have 
been  openly  elected. 
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southerners  who  made  haste  to  join  the  confederate 
army,  though  the  privates  are  said  to  have  remained 
faithful  to  their  government  almost  without  exception. 
Captain  Ewell,  commanding  in  Arizona,  became  prom- 
inent as  a  confederate  general. 

In  July  1861  Lieutenant-colonel  John  R.  Baylor, 
with  a  Texan  force,  entered  the  Mesilla  valley,  and 
took  possession  for  the  confederacy.  In  a  proclama- 
tion of  August  1st,  he  declared  the  territory  of  Ari- 
zona to  comprise  all  that  part  of  New  Mexico  south 
of  latitude  34' ;  that  all  offices  under  the  laws  of  *  the 
late  United  States'  or  of  the  territory  were  vacant; 
continued  in  force  all  laws  not  inconsistent  with  those 
of  the  confederate  states;  made  Mesilla  the  capital; 
and  organized  a  military  government  with  himself  as 
governor.  The  next  day  he  appointed  territ':)rial 
officials,  including  James  A.  Lucas  as  secretary,  M. 
H.  McWille  attorney-general,  and  E.  Angerstein 
treasurer.^  On  Baylor's  approach  the  officers  in  com- 
mand at  forts  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge  were 
ordered  to  abandon  those  posts,  destroying  the  build- 
ings with  all  military  stores  that  could  not  be  removed, 
and  march  eastward  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  order 
was  obeyed,  and,  all  military  protection  being  with- 
drawn, the  Apaches,  as  already  related,  took   pos-ses- 

^'^Sce  more  details  of  Baylor's  operations  in  chap,  xxvii.,  this  vol.  He 
creatvil  two  jiulioial  diatrictd,  tlie  1st  iuclinUug  all  east  of  Ai»ache  Vaas.  Ui* 
appointments  were  for  the  Ist  district,  H.  C'.  Cook  bein^  judge,  Frank  Hig- 
gins  ])rohato  ju<lge,  and  J.  A.  Roberts  sheriff.  The  proclamations  arc  given 
in  J/ni/rit\Srr'i]M,  Antjelfn^  vi.  1(>4,  107. 

I  tiiid  no  detinite  information  as  to  the  source  of  the  order  to  evacuate  the 
Arizona  posts.  It  doubth^ss  came  through  Maj.  Isaac  Lynde,  comuiaading 
the  southern  district  of  N.  Mex.  at  Ft  I'illmore  near  Mesilla,  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  Arizona  tnK)ps,  some  400  in  numl)er,  Lj'nde  made  a  most  iii«- 
gracftiil  .surruniKr  of  his  700 men  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Baylor,  the  confeder- 
ate  coMiman«kT,  leaving  the  whole  district  in  rel)el  possession.  The  Arixooa 
tr(K>ps,  hearing  of  this  on  the  march,  destroyed' mo jt  of  their  imi>eilimenta 
an«l  marchfil  to  Ft  Craig.  It  was  believed  at  Tucson  that  the  country  was 
abandoned  to  the  Apachrs  Wcause  of  the  jjeople  s  southern  8ym|>athies,  and 
this  idea  possibly  had  some  foundation  in  f:ict;  on  the  other  hand,  the  onler 
may  have  l>een  legitimately,  if  not  very  wisely,  given  with  a  view  to  rc^n- 
fore»^  Lyuile  a!id  repel  tlie  Texan  invaders;  or  again  it  may  have  l>oen  simply 
a  i)art  of  Lyn«le's  sclieme  to  surrender  the  unite.!  force  and  leave  the  whole 
country  open  to  the  invaders.  The  stage  service  was  suspended  at  this  time* 
or  {Kirliaps  a  few  months  earlier,  several  writers  stating  that  the  route 
changed  uy  act  of  congress. 
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fiion  of  the  country,  killing  all  who  could  not  either 
escape  from  the  country  or  take  refuge  at  Tucson. 
Sonoran  adventurers  are  said  to  have  crossed  the  line 
to  supplement  the  work  of  plunder  and  devastation. 
Early  m  1862  a  force  of  two  or  three  hundred  Texans, 
under  Captain  Hunter,  marched  westward  from  Me- 
silla,  and  in  February  took  possession  of  Tucson  for 
the  confederacy.     There  was  of  course  no  opposition, 
union  men,  if  there  were  any  left,  fleeing  across  the 
line   into   Sonora.**     Not   much   is  really  known  of 
Hunter's  operations  in  Arizona  so  far  as  details  are 
concerned,  even  the  date  of  his  arrival  being  doubtful.^ 
Besides  holding  Tucson,  driving  out  men  suspected  of 
union  sympathies,  confiscating  a  few  mines  belonging 
to  northerners,  and  fighting  the  Apaches  to  some  ex- 
tent, he  sent  a  detachment  to  the  Pima  villages,  and 
possibly  contemplated  an  attack  on  Fort  Yuma.     But 
— ^to  say  nothing   of  the   recent   floods,  which   had 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  route,  destroying 
Oila  and  Colorado  cities — the  news  from  California  was 
not  reassuring,  and  Hunter  deemed  it  best  to  retire.** 
This  news  was  to  the  effect  that  California  troops 
"were  on  the  march  eastward.     These  troops,  about 
1,800  strong,  consisted  of  several  volunteer  regiments 
or  parts  of  regiments  organized  at  the  beginning  of 

**  It  Beems  there  had  been  some  effort  to  induce  Gov.  Pesqueira  to  throw 
off  the  alleffiance  of  Sonora  to  Mexico  and  join  the  confederacy;  indeed,  many 
believed  all  the  filibustering  projects  of  late  years  to  have  been  really  part  of 
the  ffreat  southern  scheme.  In  1861  there  had  l>een  corresp.  1>etween  the 
U.  o.  and  Mez.  respecting  the  transit  of  U.  S.  troops  through  Sonora  U.  S. 
QoU  Doc,  39th  cons.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  17.  Gen.  Wright,  com.  in  Cal., 
had  also  recommended  the  temporary  seizure  of  Guaymas  to  prevent  the 
rebels  doing  so.  Vega,  Doe.,  MS.,  788-98.  The  exploration  by  Maj.  Fergus- 
ion  of  the  route  to  ^ulf  ports  in  1862  has  already  been  noted. 

•*  Feb.  27th  is  given  as  the  date  by  Browne  and  those  who  have  followed 
him.  As  early  as  Nov.  1861,  the  report  reached  Yuma  that  the  rol>els  had 
sent  300  men  to  take  Tucson;  and  in  Jan.  1802  it  was  reported  that  the  town 
hid  been  taken  by  900  Texans  under  Baylor.  S.  F.  Alto,  Dec.  8,  1861 ;  Feb. 
11,  1802.  In  Id,,  Sept.  8,  1861,  Nov.  19,  1862,  are  found  general  accounts  of 
Lynde's  operations  on  the  Rio  Grande,  one  of  them  from  the  Memlla  Times 
01  Aoff.  10,  1861.     See  idso  Hayes'  2^'ew  Mex.  Canipaupi  qf  ISOJ,  p.  172. 

••I  have  found  no  definite  original  records  beyond  a  few  new8])a|>er  items. 
The  narrative  ffiven  by  Ross  Browne,  Adventures  in  Apache  Country,  24-0, 
agreeing  with   that  of  the  newspapers,  has  been  followed  in  substance  by 
WaUmf  Hamilton,  and  other  recent  writers. 
HifT.  Abu.  AMD  N.  Mex.    88 
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the  war,  and  which,  on  receipt  of  intelligence  that 
Arizona  had  been  invaded,  were  ordered  to  Yuma  and 
Tucson,  constituting  what  was  known  as  the  Califor- 
nia column,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  H. 
Carleton."  The  main  body  of  this  army  in  detach- 
ments, whose  exact  movements  now  and  later  I  do 
not  attempt  to  follow  in  detail,  left  Los  Angeles  and 
was  concentrated  at  Yuma  in  April,  and  iu  May  fol- 
lowed the  Gila  route  to  Tucson.  But  previously 
Lieutenant-colonel  West,  commanding  the  advance, 
had  sent  out  some  parties  from  Yuma,  and  tliese  were 
the  only  troops  that  came  in  contact  with  the  confed- 
erates. Jones,  in  February,  was  sent  with  despatches 
to  Tucson  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hunter,  wlio  re- 
leased and  sent  him  back  by  another  route,  bearing 
the  first  definite  news  that  Tucson  had  been  occupied. 
CaptainWilliam  McCleave  of  company  A,first  cavalry, 
being  sent  out  to  look  for  Jones,  was  captured  with 
three  men  at  the  Pima  villages  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  was  carried  to  Mesilla,  where  he  was  soon  ex- 
changed. Captain  William  P.  Calloway  was  next 
sent  up  the  Gila  with  a  stronger  force  to  rescue  Mc- 
Clcave.  At  the  Pima  villages  he  heard  of  a  confed- 
erate detachment  of  16  men  under  Lieutenant  Jack 
Swilling,  and  sent  Lieutenant  James  Barrett  with  12 
men  to  cut  them  off.  Pursuing  the  enemy  into  a 
cha[)arral  Barrett  was  killed  with  two  of  his  men, 
one  or  two  of  the  foe  being  also  killed  and  three 
taken  prisoners.  This  was  the  only  skirmish  of  the 
campaign  with  confederates,  and  it  occurred  on  the 
15th  of  April  at  a  spot  known  as  El  Picacho. 

'' For  mnrQ  dctaila  of  tlic  organization  of  Cal,  rcginiciita,  aeo  Mini.  Cat, 
Vii,,  this  series;  also  r„l.,  Ailj.-nenrral'a  liryorti,  ISCl  et  seq.  The  ao-oalliii 
I'iiliforiiia  column  cciiisisti:il  of  tliu  Ist  regiment  infantry,  10  coniiianies,  Col 
CirU-tim,  Lii'ut.-col  Joat-iili  R.  West;  battalion  of  Ist  cavalry,  5  conipaiiies, 
ljieiit.-u»t  Kilwanl  E.  Eyri;:  5  or  6  coin[>aniea  of  tlie  5th  iiifautry,  some  of 
whicli  .Ua  not  go  lit-yoiul  Ft  Yuma;  I'ol  Gon.  W.  B-iwio,  Co.  B.  2il  cavalry, 
Cajit.  Jolin  U.  Cremony;  and  I.iuut,  Sliiims  light  battvry  belougins  to  Co. 
A,  U.  S.  artillery. 

"'■  Wivt  was  at  Yuma  in  Nov.  18C1,  guarding  tlie  terry  an.!  Uopping  a, 
sliarji  l.Hikout  fur  rebel  intiisun(;er«  and  ciirreBJMjnileiiCt';  fur  it  appears  tliat 
tin;  'i't.'x:iii3  were  in  constant  com uiuni cation  vtith  synTputbizcis  iu  Cal.,  wliu 
scut  not  uuly  information  but  iiiit  auil  men. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  on  May  20th  that  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel West  with  the  advance  of  the  Cahfornia 
column  raised  the  stars  and  stripes  again  over  Tucson. 
Captain  Hunter  had  retreated  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
losing  several  men  and  much  property  on  the  way  in 
a  fight  with  the  Apachea  The  Californians  left  a 
garrison  at  the  Pima  villages,  naming  the  post  Fort 
Barrett  in  honor  of  the  only  officer  killed  by  con- 
federate bullets  in  Arizona.  Forts  Buchanan  and 
Breckenridge  were  reoccupied,  the  latter  being  re- 
named Fort  Stanford,  but  both  positions  were  pres- 
ently abandoned,  as  the  sites  were  undesirable  and 
the  buildings  had  been  destroyed.  A  post  was  also 
established  at  what  was  later  called  Camp  Lowell 
seven  miles  from  Tucson.  There  was  a  hard  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Apache  Pass  in  the  east,  and 
there  Fort  Bowie  was  established.  Earlv  in  June 
Colonel  Carleton  arrived  at  Tucson,  where  m  an  order 
of  the  8th  he  proclaimed  the  news  of  a  territorial 
oiganization  bv  congress,  and  declared  the  territory 
under  martial  law.  Good  order  was  easily  preserved, 
the  most  violent  rebel  partisans  having  departed  with 
Hunter,  all  being  required  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, turbulent  and  undesirable  characters  being 
easily  driven  away  by  threats  of  arrest  for  disunion 
sentiments,  and  a  few  union  men  finding  their  way 
back  from  Sonora.  Some  20  political  prisoners  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  California,  one  of  the  number 
being  no  less  a  personage  than  Sylvester  Mowry,  cap- 
tured at  his  Patagonia  mine,  which  was  confiscated. 
He  was  accused  of  having  given  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  rebels;  but  probably  certain  personal  jealousies 
and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  requiring  reprisals  for  some 
of  Hunters  acts,  were  the  real  causes  of  his  arrest; 
at  any  rate,  after  a  long  imprisonment  he  was  acquitted 
on  trial,  and  his  property  seems  to  have  been  at  least 
nominally  restored  to  him. 

Carleton  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  a  little 
later  put  in  command  of  the  department.     From  June 
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to  August  a  large  part  of  the  California  troops  were 
transferred  to  N  ew  Mexico,  where  they  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  following  years  in  garrison  and  Indian 
service.  A  part  of  the  force  was  left  to  garrison  the 
Arizona  posts  under  Major  David  Fergussou,  who  was 
made  commandant  of  the  western  district.  Major 
Theodore  Coult  also  serving  for  a  time  in  that  capa- 
city. During  this  and  the  following  years  the  soldiers 
fought  the  Apaches  and  prospected  the  country  for 
precious  metals,  but  there  was  nothing  in  their  ad- 
ventures requiring  special  notice  here.** 

"  No  complete  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the  CaL  ed- 
nmn  has  ever  been  published  bo  far  as  I  know,  thoash  rach  a  work  would 
have  much  interest  as  a  eontribation  to  the  history  of  the  war  as  well  as  to 
that  of  CaL,  Ariz.,  and  N.  Mex.  I  have  prepared  my  r^sam^  mainly  from 
correspondence  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angoles  newspftpers,  most  of 
which  is  collected  in  Uayea^  Scrapie  Ariz.,  i,  ▼.,  passim,  especiaUy  ▼.  325-^S4 
Capt.  Gremony's  Li/e  amcmg  the  Apaches  contains  some  deteils  of  adventures 
with  the  Indiana  in  this  campaign;  and  I  think  C.  was  also  the  correspond* 
ent  of  the  A  lUu  See  also  A  rcona  Hv>L  (Elliott  k  Co. ),  74-9,  251-2.  On  the 
Mo  wry  mine  confiscation,  see  also  U.  S.  Ootii  Doe.,  88th  cong.  1st  sess.,  Sen. 
Doc.  49. 

Auiong  the  works  relating  wholly  or  mainly  to  the  Gadsden  jmrchase  in 
ISTvl-^  the  most  important  are  those  written  by  Sylvester  Mowry,  who 
M'eiit  to  the  country  as  a  licut.  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1855^  became  an  enthnsiast 
in  all  pertaining  to  the  territor>'*s  advancement,  purchased  and  worked  the 
Patairi>iiia  or  Mowry  silver  mine,  was  twice  elected  delegate  to  congress,  but 
was  tiually  arrtstetl  on  account  of  his  southern  proclivities.  The  tint  of  his 
piil»lishc«l  works  was  the  Memoir  <if  the  Pro^Knted  Territory  of  Arisonn,  by  SylrtMfr 
Mo'rrff,  (^.  S.  J.,  ihh'fit^  elict.  Wash.,  1857,  8vo,  30  p.,  and  map.  It  con- 
tains a  description  of  tlie  country  M-ith  its  mineral  wealth  and  other  resouixei 
<lra\m  from  the  autlior's  personal  knowledge  and  from  the  explorations  of 
C\>1  A.  R  (rray  of  the  boundary  survey;  an  argument  on  the  territory's  neal 
of  ]irotectii>n  and  government;  extracts  from  the  corresp.  of  such  men  as 
Poston,  Douglas,  (^ry,  Warner,  Fitzgerald,  and  Ehrenberg;  and  a  petition 
signed  by  56b  citizens.  Next  was  The  Geotjniphy  ajtd  Re«cmirt»  qf  Arktma 
ami  Sononi:  An  A'ldre^  before  tite  Americtin  GfOtjraphical  and  Statintirttl 
S'ftfty.  By  I /on.  iiylrci*ffr  Motcry,  of  Arizona.  JV>»r  jork,  FeftruaryS,  1S59. 
Puhlhthefl  by  the  Soritty.  Wash.,  1859,  8vo,  47  p.  This  covers  in  a  sense  the 
same  gnmnd  as  the  Memoir,  but  gives  more  information  on  early  history,  oa 
tlie  Indians,  and  on  the  state  of  N»nora,  containing  as  an  appendix  extracts 
from  the  speech  of  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  Jan.  1850,  on  the 
Pacitic  RailnKid  bill,  favoring  the  32d  parallel  route.  The  Oeotjmphy,  tir.  By 
S>fli^j*t^  r  Motrry,  of  A  rizona,  yradutiU  qf  the  U.  S.  milUary  aoadrtny  ai  WtM 
Pointy  lite  Vtntfiuint  thini  artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  corrf/tpomiing  member  qf  At 
Anitrirfin  InMitute,  Uite  U.  S.  liot/mlary  commissioner,  etr. .,  ,A  new  ediHoii  with 
(M7». //'//>.  S.  F.  and  N.  Y.,  18G3,  8vo,  124  p.  The  title  is  self-explanatory. 
This  edition  conUiins  besides  the  original  address  a  preface  written  after  cim- 
gress  had  jKissed  the  territorial  bill.  The  new  appendix  gives,  1st,  the  history 
of  tlie  country  and  its  mines  since  1850,  including  the  author's  arrest  and  re- 
lease after  six  numths,  i^-ith  severe  criticism  of  Gen.  Carleton's  course  through- 
out the  campaign;  2i\,  *  the  mines  of  Arizona,'  by  F.  B(iertu),  Feb.  1861,  a 
description  of  the  various  mines  and  their  prospects;  3d,  about  00  p.  on  th« 
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mines  of  Sooora  and  Chihuahua;  4th,  a  note  on  the  Apaches,  'devils,*  or 
'wolves.'  The  author  says  'the  Apaches  are  not  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
working  of  mines  in  Arizona.     The  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  on  the  roads; 


and  this  can  be  avoided  by  ordinary  caution. .  .There  is  only  one  way  to  wage 

iteadv,  persistent  campaign  must  be  made,  fol- 
lowing them  to  their  haunts — ^huntmg  them  to  the  "  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 


war  against  the  Apaches.     A  si 


tains.  They  must  be  surrounded,  starved  into  coming  in,  surprised,  or 
inveigled — by  white  flags  or  any  other  method,  human  or  divine — and  then 
put  to  death.  If  these  ideas  shock  any  weak-minded  individual,  who  thinks 
tkimself  a  philanthropist,  I  can  only  say  I  pity  without  respecting  his  mis- 
taken sympathy.  A  man  might  as  well  have  sympathy  for  a  rattlesnake  or 
a  tiffer; '  and  5th,  letters  from  S.  W.  loge,  C.  £.  Bennett,  Joseph  Lane,  John 
C.  Hays,  John  Nugent,  and  Miffuel  A.  Otero,  on  the  wealth,  population,  and 
needs  of  the  country.  A  3d  edition  is  entitled  Arizona  and  Sonora;  ttie  geog- 
rzpkjf,  history,  and  resources  qjj"  the  silver  region  qf  North  America,  By  Syhvs- 
ter  Mowry  qf  Arizona^  etc  Third  edition  revised  and  enlar^/ed.  N.  Y.,  18()4, 
12  mo,  251  p.  Besides  new  notes  by  the  author,  this  ed.  contains  a  chapter 
from  Ross  Browne's  work,  and  an  extract  from  Ward's  Mexico.  It  also  in- 
cludes as  one  of  its  chapters  a  reprint  of  the  following  pamphlet:  The  M'nies 
qf  <A^  WesL  Shall  the  government  seize  tfiemf  The  mining  states.  How  shall 
Hey  he  taxed  f  By  Sylvester  Mowry  cf  Arizona.  N.  Y;,  1864,  8vo,  16  p., 
from  the  If,  T,  Jaerakl.  In  the  form  of  this  final  3d  edition  Mowry's  A  ri- 
sona  is  doubtless  the  best  work  published  down  to  1864,  and  hardly  excelled 
by  any  published  since. 

Chanes  D.  Poston  was  another  prominent  pioneer,  whose  writing  on  his- 
torical subjects  have  not,  however,  the  book  form.  Poston  s  Narrative,  form- 
ing chap.  xxiy.  of  Browne^ s  Adventures,  is  an  extract  from  his  original  MS. 
journal,  describing  his  first  tour  through  Arizona  in  1854.  Po^ns  Remi- 
aueeneu,  covering  in  a  sense  the  period  from  1854  to  1864,  was  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Tucson  Citizen  of  April  15,  1884,  and  reproduced  in  Arizona 
Hidory,  207-10.  These  brief  sketches  have  much  interest  and  value,  but  it  is 
unfortimate  that  we  have  no  more  complete  record  of  this  pioneer's  recollec- 
tions. The  author  is  an  intelligent,  active,  and  somewhat  eccentric  man« 
The  Speech  qf  Charles  D.  Poston,  qf  Arizonct,  on  Indian  affairs,  delivered  in  tlie 
House  qf  Bepresentatives^  Thursday,  March  2,  1865,  N.  Y.,  1865,  8vo,  20  p.,  is 
explained  by  the  title.  In  later  years  he  published  The  Sun-worshipem  of 
Asia,  By  Charles  D.  Poston.  BeprirUed/rom  the  London  edition.  S.  F.,  18G4, 
16mo,  106  p.,  the  materials  for  which  '  lecture  were  collected  during  an  official 
visit  to  India,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  accredited  by  the  govt  of  the  U.  8.'  Still 
later  appeared  Avache-land.  By  Charles  D.  Poston,  qf  Arizona^  S.  F.,  1878, 
12mo,  141  p.,  with  portrait  This  is  a  poem  not  without  merit,  though  some 
of  the  rhymes  and  measures  would  make  an  Apache's  hair  stand  on  end. 

Adventures  in  the  Apacfie  country:  a  tour  through  Arizona  and  Sonora,  rcith 
motes  on  the  silver  mines  qf  Nevada^  By  J.  Boss  Browne,  author  qf,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author.  N.  Y.,  1871,  12nio,  535  p.  (292  p.  on  Arizona),  is  a  work 
which,  though  describing  a  visit  in  1863-4,  belongs  historically  here,  since  it 
describes  the  country's  condition  as  it  was  after  the  disasters  described  in 
this  chapter,  and  before  the  work  of  regeneration  had  made  much  i>ro^ress, 
besides  narrating  incidentally  many  events  of  the  preceding  j'ears.  The  work 
was  first  published  in  Harpers  Magazine,  xxix.-xxx.,  18G4-5.  The  autlior 
accompamed  Poston  in  his  tour  as  Indian  agent;  his  skill  as  a  writer  is  too 
well  known  to  require  notice  here;  and  though  his  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  as 
applied  to  certain  matters,  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  Arizona  and  Nevada,  yet  no  other  work  gives  so  vivi<l  ami  inter- 
esting or  more  accurate  account  of  the  country  as  it  actually  was.  Of  it,  in 
conclusion,  he  says:  *I  believe  it  to  be  a  territory  womlerfuUy  rich  in  min- 
erals, but  subject  to  greater  drawbacks  than  any  of  our  territorial  posscs.sious. 
It  will  be  many  years  before  its  mineral  resources  can  bo  fully  and  fairly  de- 
veloped- Emigration  must  be  encouraged  by  increased  military  ])rotection; 
capital  must  be  expended  without  the  hope  of  immediate  and  extraordinary 
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retuinB;  civil  law  must  he  eatabluhed  on  a  firm  basis,  and  facilities  of  com- 
munication fostered  by  legislation  of  congress.  No  coontry  that  I  hare  yet 
visited  presents  so  many  striking  anomalies.  With  millions  of  acres  of  the 
finest  arable  lands,  there  was  not  a  single  farm  under  cultivation;  with  the 
richest  mines,  paper  money  is  the  common  currency;  with  forts  innamerable, 
there  is  scarcely  any  protection;  with  extensive  pastures,  there  is  little  or  no 
stock;  with  the  finest  natural  roads,  travelling  is  beset  with  difficulties;  with 
rivers  through  every  valle  v,  a  stranger  may  die  of  thirst.  Hay  is  cut  with  a 
hoe,  and  wood  with  a  spaae  or  mattock.  In  January  one  enjoys  the  luxury 
of  a  bath  as  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  sleeps  under  double  blankets  at  night. 
There  are  towns  without  inhabitants,  and  deserts  extensively  populated; 
vegetation  where  there  is  no  soil,  and  soil  where  there  is  no  vegetation. 
Tliere  are  Indians  the  most  docile  in  North  America,  yet  travellers  are  mur- 
dered daily  by  Indians  the  most  barbarous  on  eartlu  The  Mexicans  have 
driven  the  Pdpagos  from  their  southern  homes,  and  now  seek  protection  from 
the  Apaches  in  the  Pdpago  villages.  Fifteen  hundred  Apache  warriors, 
b(?aten  in  every  fight  by  the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  P4pagos,  keep  these  and 
all  other  Ind.  closed  up  as  in  a  corraL  Mines  without  miners  and  forts  with- 
out soldiers  are  common.  Politicians  without  policy,  traders  without  trade, 
store-keepers  without  stores,  teamsters  without  teams,  and  all  without 
means,  form  the  mass  of  the  white  population.' 

Across  America  ami  Asia,  NoUa  qfa  five  years*  Journey  around  the  world 
and  qf  residence  in  Arizona^  Japan,  and  China,  By  Rapliael  Pumpelty,  vro- 
fcssor  in  Harvard  University,  and  sometime  mining  engineer  in  ifie  servi^  qf  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  governments.  Third  edition  revised,  N.  Y.,  1870,  8vo, 
4o4  p.  (67  p.  on  Arizona),  illustrations  and  maps.  The  author  went  to  Ari- 
zona in  18b0,  to  take  charge  as  mining  engineer  of  tlie  Sta  Rita  silver  mines, 
and  was  driven  out  by  the  Apaches  in  1801,  many  of  his  companions  beins 
killed.  As  a  description  of  the  country  visited,  as  a  narrative  of  personal 
cxxMiriei^ces,  and  as  a  philosophic  view  of  topics  connected  with  Indian  affurs, 
social  conditions,  etc.,  Pumpelly's  work  merits  high  praise.  On  the  Indian 
question  ho  writes:  '  One  cannot  but  look  upon  the  history  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  original  owners  of  our  countrv  as  a  sad  commentary  on  the  protes- 
tant  civilization  of  the  past  two  centunes.  .'.The  example  of  duplicity  set  by 
tlie  early  religious  colonists  of  New  England  has  been  followiHl  by  an  ever- 
growing disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  Indian. .  .While  our  forofathcni  ma>lu 
at  least  a  show  of  paying  the  natives  for  the  land  taken  fr«>m  them,  there  is 
now  not  even  a  pretence  of  such  comjK^nsation . . .  As  by  far  the  gn.*at4^r 
number  are  solely  hunters,  the  area  necessary  to  their  support  is  out  of  all 
])roportioii  to  that  required  for  the  subsistence  of  an  equal  iiuinl>or  of  agricul- 
turists. With  the  intlux  of  a  mining  population,  the  Indians,  iuiaf)lt?  to 
encroach  upon  the  territory  of  neighboring  tribes,  are  gra^iually  ^Irivm  t«.>  tlie 
most  barren  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  game  are 
reduce*!  to  tho  verge  of  8tar\'ation.  Whether  tliey  oppose  bravely  at  fir:«t 
the  inroads  of  tho  whites,  or  submit  peacefully  to  evcrv  outrage  until  forcetl 
by  famine  to  seek  the  means  of  life  among  tho  herds  of  tlie  intruder,  the  re- 
sult is  tho  samo.  Sometimes  huntcil  from  jdace  to  place  in  open  war;  sonie- 
tiines  their  warriors  enticed  away  under  peaceful  promises  by  one  party, 
wliile  a  C(mfederate  band  descends  on  the  nativ^e  settlements,  massai'riug 
w«»iuen  and  children,  oil  and  young;  they  are  always  fading  away  iK'fore  tl:o 
hand  of  violence.  No  treiity  or  flag  of  truce  is  too  sacred  to  bo  disregardoi], 
no  weapons  too  cniel  or  cowanlly  to  be  used  or  recommendetl  by  Americans. 
Kead  tho  following  quotation  from  a  late  work  [Mowry  as  quote<l  in  this 
note].  I  have  quoteil  this  passage  because  it  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the 
lir;;er  part  of  those  ilirectly  interested  in  the  extermination  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  exercising  a  constant  pressure  on  the  ffovt,  and  making  he«'Uthy  and 
just  legislation  in  the  matter  impracticable.  If  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  are 
treacherous  and  cruel,  scalping  and  torturing  their  prisoners,  it  may  Ik'  an- 
swered that  there  is  no  tre^ichery  ami  no  cruelty  left  unemployeil  by  tho 
whites.     Poisoning  with  strychnine,  the  wilful  dissemination  of  the  small* 
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pox,  and  the  poMessioii  of  bridles  braided  from  the  hair  of  scalped  victims 
and  decorated  with  teeth  knocked  from  the  jaws  of  living  women — these  are 
heroic  facts  amopg  many  of  our  frontiersmen. ' 

7*he  Marvdkms  Couniry;  cr^  Three  Years  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the 
Apaches*  home.  Comprising  a  deacrvpU&n  <if  this  wonderful  country,  its  immense 
mmenU  wealthy  its  magnijtceni  mountain  scenery,  tfie  ruins  qf  ancient  Uncus  and 
dUes  found  therein,  wUh  a  complete  history  qfthe  Apache  trihe,  and  a  description 
of  the  author's  guide,  Cochise,  the  great  Apache  war  dd^.  Ttie  whole  interspersed 
wdA  strange  events  and  adventures.  By  Samuel  Woodworih  Cozxens.  Illustrated 
by  upwards  qf  one  hundred  engravings.  Boston,  etc.  (1874),  8vo,  532  p.  The 
anthor  visit^  the  country  in  1858-^,  being  interested  in  mines  and  taking 
some  part  in  politics.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  matter 
from  other  sources,  and  the  book  is  of  a  somewhat  sensational  type,  written 
mainly  to  sell,  though  not  grossly  inaccurate. 

American  Pioneering,  an  address  b^ore  t/ui  Travellers^  Club.  By  E.  E.  Dun- 
bar (N.  Y.),  1863,  8vo,  45  p.  The  author  was  interested  in  the  Ajo  copper 
mine  from  1855-6.  'I  escaped  out  of  Arizona,  a  territory  teeming  with  the 
precious  and  other  metals,  m  the  spring  of  1858,  and  came  to  Washington, 
Delieving  in  my  verdancy  that  I  should  be  able  to  excite  some  interest  for 
that  most  important  but  sufiferinff  and  neglected  frontier.  I  encountered  a 
member  of  congress  from  one  of  Sie  eastern  states.  He  was  puffing  a  cisar 
and  toasting  his  feet  before  a  good  fire  at  Willard's  Hotel.  I  approached  this 
member  of  congress  in  my  most  bland  and  winning  manner,  and  after  begging 
his  pardon. .  .recounted  to  him  in  thrilling  tones  and  impressive  manner  the 
trials,  difficulties,  and  dangers  we  were  encountering  in  opening  the  new  ter- 
ritory to  civilization.  The  member  of  congress  quietly  heard  what  I  had  to 
say,  and  then  coolly  turning  to  me,  inauired:  "  What  the  devil  did  you  go  to 
such  a  God-forsaken  connt^  for  7  "  This  tells  the  whole  storv  of  m^  Wash- 
ington experience  in  attempting  to  excite  an  interest  on  behalf  of  Arizona.  * 
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AdSBMBLY^RiSiriU  OF  LbOISLATIVK  PEOCEXDCIOa. 

Xow  that  we  have  at  last  reached  a  period  when 
our  territory  has  legally  a  name  of  its  own,  it  is  well 
to  Jovote  a  few  lines  to  that  name,  mainly  for  the 
pur}H»se  of  correct insf  prevalent  errors  respecting  its 
origin.  Arizona,  probably  Arizonac  in  its  original 
fi>rm,  was  the  native  and  probably  Pima  name  of  the 
place — o{  a  liill,  valley,  stream,  or  some  other  local 
feature — just  sc>uth  of  the  modem  boundary,  in  the 
mountains  still  so  called,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
stream  flowing  jvist  Saric,  where  the  famous  Planchas 
ile  Plata  mine  was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  cvntury,  the  name  being  first  known  to 
Spaniards  in  that  ccuinection  and  bemg  applied  to  the 
mining  camp,  or  real  de  minas.  The  aboriginal  mean- 
ing of  the  term  is  not  known,  though  from  the  common 
<K*currence  in  this  region  of  the  prefix  ari^  the  root 
sofi,  and  the  termination  ac,  the  derivation  ought  not 
to  escape  the  research  of  a  com[x?tent  student.^     Sucl 

^  Pn>f.  Alphonso  Pinart  toM  me  that  lie  had  discoTerod  the  derivation  » 

the  name,  but  I  ani  not  acquamted  with  his  concluaioiUL 

(&») 
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guesses  as  are  extant,  founded  on  the  native  tongues, 
offer  only  the  barest  possibility  of  partial  and  acci- 
clental  accuracy;  while  similar  derivations  from  the 
Spanish  are  extremely  absurd.^  The  oft-repeated 
jtssertion  that  the  original  Spanish  form  was  Arizuraa 
lias  no  other  foundation  than  a  misprint  in  some  old 
book  or  map.  The  name  should  properly  be  written 
&nd  pronounced  Arisona,  as  our  English  sound  of  the 
^  does  not  occur  in  Spanish.  Suggestions  for  the 
legal  name  were  Arizuraa,  Arizonia,  Pimerfa,  and 
Oadsonia.  Pimerfa  would  have  been  in  some  respects 
more  appropriate  than  Arizona — as  being  of  provin- 
cial and  not  merely  local  application — and  quite  as 
euphonious. 

The  territorial  act  having  been  passed  by  congress 
in  February  1863,  and  officials  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  March,  the  whole  party  of  emigrant 
statesmen,  headed  by  Governor  John  N.  Goodwin  of 
Maine,'  started  in  August  for  the  far  west,  leaving 
Xieavenworth  on  September  25th,  Santa  Fd  Novem- 
l)er  26th,  and  Alburquerque  December  8th,  under 
'the  escort  of  troops  from  Missouri  and  New  Mexico. 
It  was  on  the  27th  that  the  party  crossed  the  merid- 
ian of  109*  into  Arizona,  and  two  days  later  in  camp 
"4it  Navajo  Spring,  the  government  was  formally 
organized  in  the  wilderness.  The  flag  was  raised  and 
<;heered ;  a  prayer  was  said  by  H.  W.  Read ;  the  oath 

'Of  the  former  claas  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  ari^  'maiden/  and 
acm,  'valley,'  from  the  Pima;  ara  and  aunta,  or  urnuv,  t)ie  sun  s  beloved,  from 
the  Mojave;  arlt  '  few,'  and  vmi^  '  fountains; '  ari^  *  beautiful, '  and  the  Spanish 
mma:  Arizmma,  Aztec  for  'silver-bearing;  *  A rezumci,  an  Aztec  queen;  A  rizunmij 
*  the  beautiful ;'  ArizonkL,  the  maiden  queen  or  gmldess  who  by  immaculate 
eonoeption  gave  being  to  the  Zufli  Indiana;  also  tlie  meaning  '  little  creek  '  is 
given.  Of  the  second  class  we  may  note  arresafe,  a  country  covered  with 
urnah-wood;  drida  zona,  or  an  arid  zone  or  region;  and  mirizoncit  a  big-nosed 
womaD  I  Accurate  results  are  rarely,  if  ever,  reached  by  the  favorite  method 
of  seeking  for  similar  sounds  in  various  languages. 

'See  official  list  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Of  the  original  appointments, 
JcAm  A.  Gnrley  of  Ohio  was  governor,  but  died  Aug.  18th,  and  (xCHMlwiu  was 
appointed  on  the  2l8t,  Goodwin  being  Hucccc<led  as  chief  justice  by  Turner. 
John  Titus  of  Penn.  was  the  original  district  attorney,  his  place  being  taken 
by  Gage  befoce  starting.  The  surveyor-gen.,  Bashford,  was  appointed  May 
2G&. 
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of  office  was  taken  by  the  c^Rcials;  and  a  proclama- 
tioo  of  Governor  Groodwin  was  read,  in  which  the 
vicinitT  of  Fort  Whipple,  established  only  a  month 
earlier  by  Major  Willis  of  the  California  column,  was 
named  as  the  temporary  seat  of  government;  and 
here  all  arrived  on  Jannarv  22,  1864.  In  May  the 
tort  was  moved  some  20  miles  to  the  south-west,  and 
near  it  bv  Julv  a  town  had  been  founded  on  Granite 
Creek  to  become  the  temporary  capital.  It  was 
named  Prescott,  in  honor  of  the  historian. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
in  the  south*  and  other  parts  of  tiie  territory ;  by  proc- 
lamation of  April  9th  three  judicial  districts  were 
created,  and  the  judges  assigned;*  the  marshal  was 
instructed  to  take  a  census;  and  an  election  procla- 
mation was  issued  on  the  26th  of  May.  Accordingly, 
at  the  election  of  July  18th,  there  were  chosen  a 
council  of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  eighteen;^ 
also  a  dele^te  to  congress  in  the  person  of  Charles 
D.  Poston.  The  legislature  was  in  session  at  Pres- 
ct>tt  from  September  26th  to  the  10th  of  November. 
Besides  attending  to  the  various  routine  duties,  and 
passing  special  acts,  some  of  which,  for  this  as  for 
other  sessions,  will  be  noticed  elsewhere,  this  body 
adopted  a  mining  law,  and  a  general  code  of  laws, 
prepared  by  Judge  Howell,  and  called  in  his  honor 

*  Tno  'Jl  'listriot  inclu-:eJ  all  west  of  long.  114";  All>Ti,  judge,  court  at  La 
Vxz:  1>:  •listnot,  all  tr«i:<.t  of  1I4\  and  south  of  the  Gila;  IloweU,  judge,  court 
a:  Tuos-m;  'kV\  vi:str:c:,  all  ta*t  %^i  114",  and  north  of  the  (iila;  Turner,  judge, 
vo'.irt  .nx<.d  A  little  liter*  at  Pn'scott,  On  May  J  1th  the  gov.  at  Tucaou 
ai»jv>:utcd  muuioijval  oifiotrs  for  that  town. 

*  ."^o  note  at  end  o:  thi^  ohaptvr  for  members  of  this  and  later  legislatures. 

*  IVvstoa.  as  supt  iiui.  aifjurs,  had  not  come  to  Ariz,  with  the  rest,  but  by 
>%ay  of  California,  when^^e  in  com(iany  i^ith  Ross  Broiwne — see  Ativm.  •* 
Ajoi'-hi  C-*uH!ry — he  made  a  t4mr  for  the  inspection  of  the  friendly  Indian 
trilvs,  and  the  distribution  of  supplies  furnished  for  the  govt,  subaequently 
tviitinuiug  hi$  tour  for  electioneering  purposes.  Poston  seems  to  have  beea 
nominally  a  union  candidate,  and  Charles  Leib  was  another,  W.  D.  Bradshav 
Iviug  the  deuuvratio  candidate.  The  customary  charges  of  trickery  and  rms- 
oality,  oi  sew«sionist8  mas4iuera<linc  as  union  men,  ot  rebels,  Sonorans,  and 
Papagos  allowed  to  vote,  whde  loyal  teamsters  and  soldiers  were  denied  the 
rii;ht,  oto.  Tliere  was  al«k^  much  hi^tility  to  the  new  government,  the  gar- 
rison at  Ft  Whipple  in  April  signing  a  set  of  resolutions  in  which  the  tcrri- 
torial  othcials  were  accuseil  of  various  shortcomings,  such  as  selling  for  their 
own  pn^tit  stores  fumisheu  by  the  govt.  //aye<*  Scraj)s,  CaL  Poiiiks,  vL  150; 
Id.,  Ariz^f  i.,  passim. 
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the  Howell  Code,  being  based  mainly  on  the  codes  of 
New  York  and  California.^  It  also  divided  the  ter- 
ritory into  four  counties  under  the  aboriginal  names 
of  Pima,  Yuma,  Mojave,  and  Yavapai;®  and  adopted 
a  territorial  seal,  though  for  nearly  20  years  a  dif- 
ferent seal  appears  to  have  been  in  use.  Both  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  cut* 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  minute  rdsum^ 
or  analysis  of  legislative  proceedings.  Much  of  the 
most  important  legislation  was  connected  with  Indian 
affairs,  mining,  and  other  subjects  that  will  be  noticed 
in  other  chapters;  and  at  the  end  of  this  will  be  found 
a  note,  in  which  a  few  of  the  more  notable  measures 
adopted  at  the  successive  sessions  are  cited.  In  the 
same  note  is  given  a  list  of  all  federal  and  territorial 
officials  from  the  beginning  to  1885,  together  with  the 
names  of  members  and  officers  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  at  its  thirteen  consecutive  sessions. ^° 

'  7^  Howell  Code,  Adopted  hythe  first  Le^jislniive  Assembly  of  the  Territory 
i^Ariaona,  Sesmtn  begun,  etc  Trescott,  1865,  8vo,  401  p.  Arizona,  Minina 
Law  <^tht  Territory  qf.  Prescott,  1864,  Svo,  18  p.  In  the  title  an  *N  '  ivith 
the  Bide  lines  cut  out  wm  made  to  do  duty  for  a  *Z/  which  was  apparently 
lacking  in  the  font. 

*Arium€L,  Comp.  Laws,  31,  where,  however,  the  date,  Oct.  11,  1804,  is  not 
giTen.  Pima  co.,  capital  Tucson,  included  all  east  of  long.  113**  2(y,  and 
south  of  the  Gila  (saosequently  divided  into  5  counties  or  parts  of  counties); 
Yuma  CO.,  capital  La  Paz,  all  west  of  long.  1 13"*  2(y  and  south  of  Bill  Wil- 
liams fork,  and  the  Sta  Maria  (never  changed);  Mojave  co.  (officially  but 
incorrectly  written  Mohave),  capital  Mojave  City,  all  west  of  113**  20^  and 
north  of  Bill  Williams  fork  and  the  Sta  Maria  (aa  it  still  exists  but  for  the 
loss  of  the  part  joined  to  Nevada,  and  an  addition  from  Yavipai,  north  of  the 
Colorado  in  1883;  see  map);  and  Yavapai,  capital  Prescott,  all  east  of  113^ 
20^  and  north  of  the  Gila  (subsequently  divided  into  6  counties  and  parts  of 
counties).     See  county  map  and  annaU  iu  chap,  xxiv.,  this  volume. 

•The  seal  described  in  the  act  of  1864 — Arizona  Compiled  Laws,  542 — is 
the  upper  one  in  the  cut.  I  find  it  used  for  the  first  time — in  print — in  the 
Laws  of  1883.  The  earlier  seal,  the  lower  of  the  cut,  of  origin  unknown  to 
me,  is  printed  in  the  Journals  and  Acts  aA  late  as  1879.  For  humorous  com- 
ments on  this  seal,  see  Hoss  Browne,  in  Harpers  Mag.,  xxix.  501. 

The  best  authority  on  the  organization  of  the  territorial  govt  in  1863-4  is 
the  introduction  and  appendix  of  the  Arizona,  Journals  of  live  First  Lef/islatti^ 
Assembly,  Prescott,  1865,  Svo,  250,  xviii.,  p.,  to  the  contents  of  which  the 
Tarioiu  writers  have  added  nothing.  The  Arizona,  Menage  of  the  Governor, 
lSft4t  Prescott,  1864,  12mo,  9  p.,  was  separately  puljlishud,  as  were  later 
mesaages,  which  will  not  be  specially  noticed,  as  tlicy  are  contained  in  the 
jonnuQs. 

"The  authorities  are,  of  course,  the  Arizona,  Journals,  1864-85;  and  Ari- 
ttma,  Acts,  Jiesolutions,  and  Memorials  of  the  First  {second,  etc.)  Let/islalive 
Assembly,  Prescott,  1865  (et  seq.),  8vo,  79  p.,  with  some  slight  supplementary 
infoarmation  from  other  sources.     After  1868  the  sessions  were  bieuniaL 
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If  we  credit  the  statemeDts  of  political  and  personal 
flies,  the  membera  of  cooncil  and  house,  like  terri- 
torial and  federal  officials,  were  for  the  most  part  a 
sad  set  of  rogues  and  fools ;  but  judging  by  the  record 


if  tlicir  acts,  they  com|'>aro  favorably,  in  respect  of 
hi'iinr,  aliilily.  aTul  patriotic  dovotion  to  their  country's 
iit'cil-i.  witli  rfpnsiMitatives  of  other  torritorius  and 
stiitt'S  in  the  west  ami  cast, 

Arizona  lias  btcii  nilcd  by  a  lino  of  eijjht  governors. 
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appointed  at  Washington,  as  the  custom  is,  more 
through  political  influence  than  a  consideration  of  the 
country's  needs,  yet  as  a  rule  with  fairly  good  results, 
as  follows:  John  N.  Groodwin  in  1863-5,  Richard  Mc- 
Cormick  in  1865-9,  A.  P.  K  Safibrd  in  1869-77, 
John  P.  Hoyt,  acting,  in  1877-8,  John  C.  Frdmont 
in  1879-81,  John  J.  Gosper,  acting,  in  1881-2,  F.  A. 
Tritle  in  1882-5,  and  G.  M.  Zulick  from  1885.  The 
last,  appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  is  a  democrat ; 
all  the  rest  have  been  more  or  less  republican  in  poli- 
tics. Governors  McCormick  and  Safford,  ruling  for 
the  longest  terms,  were  more  fully  identified  than  the 
others  with  the  real  interests  of  the  territory,  and 
perhaps  were  more  efficient  rulers;  but  the  rest  seem 
to  have  been  for  the  most  part  honorable  and  intelli- 
gent men.  In  a  general  way  their  acts  call  for  no 
nirther  criticism,  favorable  or  otherwise.  One  of  the 
number  should  be  well  enough  known  to  readers  of 
my  history  of  California;  but  Frdmont  was  appointed 
merely  that  his  chronic  poverty  might  be  relieved; 
and  in  Arizona  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  worse 
than  neglect  his  duties.  Delegates  in  congress  were 
not  less  zealous  and  intelligent  men,  being  in  politics 
union,  or  republican,  to  1874,  democratic  to  1884,  and 
then  republican  again."  Though  working  with  due 
zeal  at  Washington,  the  delegates,  as  is  true  for  most 
territories,  have  been  able  to  accomplish  but  little  for 
the  advancement  of  Arizona,  since  congress  contented 

^^The  vote  and  politics  of  the  12  elections  for  delegate  wore  as  follows: 
ltt|  1864,  Poston,  union;  Bradshaw,  democrat;  Leib,  un.;  vote  not  found. 
2d,  1864,  Goodwin,  on.,  707;  Allyn,  un.,  376;  Poston,  un.,  200;  total,  1,343. 
3d,  1866,  Bashford,  republican,  1,009;  Poston,  rep.,  518;  Sam.  Adams,  indep., 
168;  total,  1,696.  4th,  1868,  McCormick,  rep.,  1,237;  John  A.  Rush,  dem., 
836;  Adams,  indep.,  32;  total,  2,105.  5th,  1870,  McCormick,  1,882;  Peter 
R.  Brady,  dem.,  832;  total,  2,714.  6th,  1872,  McCormick,  2,522;  total,  2,522. 
7th,  1874,  Stevens,  indep.  dem.,  1,442;  Bean,  rep.,  1,076;  John  Smith,  rep., 
671;  total,  3,089.  8th,  1876,  Stevens,  1,194;  W.  H.  Hardy,  rep.,  1,099; 
Onry,  dem.,  1,007;  total,  3,250.  9th,  1878,  Camplx;!!,  dem.,  1,452;  A.  E. 
Davis,  rep.  and  granger,  1,097;  Stevens,  dem.,  1,090;  K.  S.  Woolsey,  indep. 
dem.,  822;  total,  4,461.  10th,  1880,  Oury,  dem.,  4,095  (or  4,17G);  Stewart, 
rep.,  3,606  (or  3,778);  total,  7,701  (or  7,954).  11th,  1882,  Oury,  0,121;  Por- 
ter, rep.,  5,141  (or  5,243);  total,  11,262  (or  11,364).  12th,  1884,  Bean,  rep., 
Head,  dem.  The  figures  are  from  Hamilton 9  Resources^  102-^,  and  Ariz.^ 
HiaL  (Elliott  &  Co.),  315. 
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itself  for  the  most  part  with  the  annual  appropriations 
for  routine  expenses." 

On  the  question  of  a  permanent  capital  the  legisla- 
tures of  1864-5-6  could  not  agree.  Representatives 
of  the  first  district  were  not  quite  strong  enough  to 
decide  in  favor  of  Tucson,  to  which  town  undoubtedly 
at  that  time  the  honor  belonged ;  but  they  were  able 
to  defeat  the  pretensions  of  Prescott.  It  was  a  barren 
victory,  however,  since  by  the  governor's  proclamation 
from  year  to  year  the  legislature  was  convened  at 
Prescott  as  the  temporary  seat  of  government.  In 
1867,  however,  the  tables  were  turned,  and  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  Tucson  was  made  the  capital,  five 
sessions  of  the  legislature  being  held  there;  until  in 
1877  the  northern  combination  was  in  turn  trium- 
phant, and  Prescott  has  been  the  capital  ever  since. 
Agitation  on  the  subject  is  by  no  means  at  an  end, 
but  Tucson  is  thought  to  have  but  slight  chance  of 
regaining  its  old  position,  though  a  change  in  favor  of 
Phoenix  or  some  other  town  of  the  central  region 
seems  not  unlikelv  in  the  future." 

^'See  C  S.  AftJt,  etc.,  for  congreasional  action;  also  Cong.  GMte  (throogh 
inilex  uiulor  '  Ariz>>na ')  and  JoumaU  of  senate  ami  house  for  discussions  anil 
unsuccessful  efforts.  The  appropriation  for  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govt 
down  to  1M>S  was  $:^'{.500  per  year;  with  $5,000  extra  in  186G,  besides  $3,000 
for  compiling  the  laws,  and  $4  J  GO  for  a  census.  After  1SG8  the  amount  was 
irom  ^^,'»00  to  ^0.000  for  years  when  the  legislature  met,  and  $13,«^i00  to 
$2^^,000  in  other  years.  For  the  Indian  service,  that  is,  for  Ind.  on  reserva- 
tions anil  frioudlv  tribes,  there  was  a  varying  but  increasing  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  $172,000  <in  ISSl  as  high  as  $346,000  apparently);  besides  a  yearly 
amount  from  $150,000  to  $425,000  for  the  reservation  Apaches  after  1S72,  this 
incluiling,  however,  part  of  the  N.  Mex.  Apaches.  For  surveys,  besides  the 
exi^enses  of  the  office  for  Cal.  and  Ariz.,  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
to  $10,000  down  to  1870;  and  later  $20,000  or  less,  sometimes  nothing;  be> 
sides  $G.000  to  $9,500  for  the  surveyor-gen.  and  his  office.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cial acts  of  congress  will  be  notetl  in  other  connections.  A  few  not  thus  noted 
are  as  follows:  1S07,  internal  revenue  of  1866-8,  devoted  to  the  building  of  a 
penitent iarv;  1869,  sessions  of  the  legislature  to  be  biennial;  1870,  salaries  of 
justices  to  i)e  $3,000,  and  $2,000,  appropriated  for  a  law  library;  187S,  council 
not  to  exceed  12  and  house  24  meml>ers  at  $4  per  day. 

^^In  the  ori^pnal  bill,  as  introduced  in  congress,  Tucson  was  named  as 
capital,  but  on  tiiial  passage  that  clause  was  removed,  and  thus  the  gov.  was 
left  to  select  a  tempi^rary  and  the  legislature  a  permanent  capital  Why 
Gooilwin  selected  a  spot  so  far  away  from  the  settlements  is  not  clearly  ex- 
plaineil.  Possibly  he  thought  Prescott  likely  to  become  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, or  was  influenced  by  certain  personal  interests  of  his  associates,  and 
probably  the  secession  proclivities  of  Tucson  had  much  to  do  with  his  choice. 
The  Tucson  people  were  disappointed  and  angry.     Poston,  BemimisceHce*,  21(V 
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As  we  have  seen,  four  counties  were  created  in 
1864.  In  1865  Pah-Ute  county  was  organized  from 
northern  Mojave ;  but  the  next  year  congress  attached 
the  north-western  comer  of  Arizona — all  north  and 
west  of  the  Colorado  and  longitude  1 1 4° — to  Nevada ; 
and  the  legislature,  after  vam  protests  against  this 
change,  finally  in  1871  repealed  the  act  creating  Pah- 
Ute,  and  restored  what  was  left  of  that  county  to 
Mojave,  which  in  1883  was  extended  eastward,  north 
of  the  Colorado,  from  longitude  113**  20'  to  Kanab 
Wash.  Utah  also  tried  in  1865  to  get  a  slice  of 
northern  Arizona,  without  success;  while  Arizona's 
effort  of  1877  to  annex  Grant  county,  New  Mexico, 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  Maricopa  county  was 
created  in  1571;  Pinal  in  1875;  Apache  in  1879; 
Cochise,  Graham,  and  Gila  being  organized  in  1881. 
Thus  the  number  of  counties  was  increased  to  ten,  a 
tier  of  four  being  created  in  the  central  or  Gila  re- 
gion, while  Yavapai  in  the  north  and  Pima  in  the 
south  were  each  divided  by  a  north  and  south  line. 
Boundaries  as  they  now  stand  are  shown  on  the  map. 

lays  Prescott  was  selected  by  influence  of  Carleton,  and  against  his  own  ad- 
vice. In  the  legislature  representatives  of  the  1st  district  voted  solid  against 
Prescott,  trying  tosain  a  vote  or  two  from  the  opposition  by  favoring  suc- 
eessirely  La  Paz,  M^dnut  Grove,  and  a  town  to  be  called  Aztlan,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Verde  and  Salado;  but  they  had  lost  one  of  their  nieml)er8  of  the 
housA  by  death,  and  the  members  from  the  2d  and  3d  district  gave  9  votes  to 
8  in  favor  of  Prescott.  In  the  council,  however,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the 
2d  district,  so  that  the  vote  was  a  tie,  4  to  4.  In  the  session  of  18<)5  the 
cooncil  voted  4  to  1  in  favor  of  Prescott,  but  in  the  house  the  matter  was  in- 
definitely postponed,  vote  not  given.  As  3  members  of  the  council  and  8  of 
the  hoose  were  not  in  attendance,  this  action  may  indicate  magnanimity  on 
the  part  of  Yavaoai — perhaps.  In  1866  the  bill  in  favor  of  Prescott  was  de- 
feated in  conncil  W  a  tie  vote  of  4  to  4,  Yuma  and  Pah-Uto  joining  Pima  in 
the  fight.  In  1867  it  was  Yavapai  against  the  field,  but  the  best  tliis  county 
coald  do  against  Tucson  was  to  gain  one  Yuma  vote  for  La  Paz,  Mojave  and 
Pah-Ute  in  the  house  deserting  their  northern  allegiance,  and  Prescott  was 
defeated  9  to  7,  and  5  to  4  in  council  where  Mojave  voted  for  Prescott.  At 
this  session  a  minority  report  opposed  Tucson  on  t)io  ground  that  a  majority 
of  the  population  lived  outside  of  Pima  co. !  On  this  basis  it  would  bo  hard  to 
locate  a  capital  in  any  of  the  U.  S.  Poston,  Remin.^  210,  says  tliat  McCor- 
mick  by  his  influence  gave  the  capital  to  Tucson  on  a  promise  of  Hup[)<>rt  for 
delegate.  In  1875  there  was  a  vote  for  Tucson,  which  is  not  quite  intelligible 
(see  note  on  8th  sess.,  p.  541,  this  vol.).  In  1877  the  northern  population  had 
considerably  increased,  and  by  united  action  gave  1 2  votes  to  6  for  Prescott 
in  the  house,  and  5  to  4  in  the  council.  If  later  or  intermediate  agitation  ever 
took  the  form  of  bills  introduced  and  not  passed,  such  bills  have  escaped  my 
notioe. 


»  POLITICAL  ANNALS  OF  ABIZONA. 

_:;4  i^orie  has  retained  its  original  extent,  yet  not 
,  _:.  at  a  b«.'iiiidary  dispute.  It  had  doubtless  Inx-n 
.  -  ri;*JiaI  intention  that  the  Colorado  should  Ikj 
.1    .viiiwiarj-  between  Arizona  and    California,  but 


owinp;  to  a  peculiar  bend  of  the  river,  the  line  as  cnr- 
rtftly  survf;yr<I  frmii  tiio  Gila  junction  toward  San 
Dicf^ii  left  a  Biiiall  area  s«iuth  and  west  of  the  Cnlo- 
radd  oppositt>  Fort  Yuma,  technically  in  Califoniia. 
On  this  area  was  a  considerable  amount  of  taxable 
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property,  including  the  ferry  buildings.  The  Ari- 
zona legislature  rather  indiscreetly  asked  congress  for 
the  land  in  1864-5;  California  took  the  hint;  the 
property  was  taxed  by  both  Yuma  and  San  Diego 
counties;  and  a  spirited  controversy  was  carried  on 
from  about  1867,  each  claimant  ridiculing  the  other's 
absurd  pretensions.  In  1871  there  seema  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  a  decision  at  Washington  in  favor 
of  Arizona,  and  after  1873  I  find  no  trace  of  the  dis- 
pute." 

The  white  population  of  Arizona — ^that  is,  of  Ari- 
zona county,  New  Mexico — according  to  the  some- 
what doubtful  census  of  1860,  was  2,421,  or  perhaps 
6,481,  including  all  Mexicans  and  mixed  breeds. 
During  the  disasters  of  1861-3,  the  number  was 
perhaps  reduced  to  500  or  600.^*  After  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government,  the  first  territorial  census 
of  1866  showed  a  total — excluding  Indians — of  5,526; 
and  the  second,  7,200  in  1867.'*  The  United  States 
census  of  1870  shows  a  population  of  9,658;^^  and 
the  figures  in  1872  and  1874  were  10,743  and  11,480, 
respectively,  with  a  notable  increase  to  30,192  in 
1876.'*  The  federal  census  of  1880  raised  the  fig- 
ures to  40,440.^     For  later  years  we  have  no  accurate 

^See  goTemor's  message,  in  Ariz. y  Jour, ,  1871,  p.  55;  M.y  1867,  passim; 
Id.f  1868,  p.  189-92;  also,  not  only  on  this  controversy,  but  particularly  on 
all  the  county  boundaries  and  their  successive  changes,  note  on  legislative 
prooeedings  at  end  of  this  chapter,  and  local  annals  iu  chap.  xxiv.  On  July 
is,  1873,  the  com.  of  pub.  lands  at  Wash,  informed  the  surv.-gen.  of  Ariz,  of 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  territory.   Yuma  Sentinel,  Sept.  13,  1873. 

'^Hinton,  Hand-book,  44,  gives  the  pop.  in  1803  as  581.  Mowry,  Arizona, 
71,  ffrossly  overestimates  the  number  in  18G4  as  20,000. 

^Governor's  report  in  Ariz.,  Journal,  18GC,  p.  264-5;  Id.,  1867,  p.  259. 

''  (7.  S.  Census,  9th.  The  total  included  26  negroes,  20  Chinamen,  and  31 
Indians;  no.  of  citizens  (males  above  21  years)  3,397;  native  (U.  S.)  bom 
3,845,  of  whom  1,221  bom  in  Ariz.;  foreign  bom  5,809,  of  whom  4,339  in 
Mexico;  males  6,887,  females  2,771;  families  2,290;  dwellings  2,822.  En- 
gaged in  agric.  1,285;  in  professional  and  personal  service  3,1 15;  in  trade  and 
transportation  591;  in  mining,  manuf.,  and  mechanical  industries  1,039. 

^ Ariz.,  Jour.,  1874,  p.  78;  Id.,  Acts,  1876,  p.  123;  Hinton,  44,  377;  Ariz., 
HuL  (E,  &  Co.),  30. 

"CT.  8.  Census,  10th.  Of  the  40,440,  there  were  155  negroes,  1,630 
Chinese,  and  3,493  Indians.  Citizens  18,046;  native  bom  24,391,  of  whom 
8^166  in  Ariz.;  foreign  bom  16,049,  of  whom  9,330  in  Mexico;  males  28,202, 
*wni^l<*«  12,238;  families  9,536;  dwellings  9,033.  Engaged  in  agriculture 
3^435;  in  professioQ  and  personal  service  8,210;  in  trade  and  transportation 
3^252;  in  mining,  manuf.,  and  mechanical  industries  7,374. 
Hist.  Abu.  am d  N.  Mix.   84 
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.  statements ;  bat  the  population  in  1886  should  not  be 
less  than  75,000.'* 

In  former  years,  immigration  to  Arizona  depended 
mainly  on  the  varying  prospects  of  the  mines,  though 
by  no  means  all  immigrants  were  miners.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  dearly  demonstrated  that  the 
country  possesses  a  great  variety  of  resources,  and  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  laige  miscellaneous  popula- 
tion, though  here,  as  elsewhere,  attempts  at  coloniza- 
tion have  met  witii  indifferent  success.*^  It  is  certsan 
that  the  land  possesses  in  abundance  two  of  the  three 
great  sources  of  wealth — mining  and  agriculture — and 
to  develop  them  only  the  industry  of  man  is  needed 
Together  with  her  laige  area  of  grazing  and  arable 
lands,  the  temtoiy  contuns  near^  eveiy  varietv  of 
mineral,  and  in  her  valleys  can  be  raised  all  kincfs  of 
cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  the  citrus  belts  of  south- 
em  Arizona  being  destined  at  no  very  distant  day  to 
rival  those  of  CSalifomia. 

Among  the  early  settiers  were  the  Mormons,  who 
in  1868  had  a  settlement  at  St  Thomas,  in  Pah-X7te 
county,  a  re^on  later  attached  to  Nevada.  In  1 873 
the  authorities  in  Utah  formed  a  plan  of  colonization, 
and  a  pioneer  party  of  700  men  was  sent  south,  in- 
tending to  get  a  start  by  working  on  the  Texas  Pa- 

»0oT.  TnUes  estimate  was  75,000  for  1884,  ace.  to  Ariz.,  HitL  (E.  JL 
CW  30.  HamUtoii,  Rt^cmret*,  97,  gives  &  pop.  of  82,976  in  1882,  and  that 
friMti  a  census:  but  I  supiKiee  there  can  be  no  real  authority  for  so  Urge  a  fig- 
ure, rerhaps  the  fact  that  in  1882  Arix.  waa  seeking  admiaaion  aa  &  atate 
had  some  innuence  on  this  report. 

*Un  1871  is  niontioneil  a  scheme  to  introdnce  as  oolooista  the  better  tUwiii 
of  the  Frvnch  ctnumunist  prisoners  at  gort  expense,  C.  D.  Poston  being  inter- 
estc^l  in  the  pi\^joct»  with  much  enoonragement,  it  is  said,  from  the  Frendi 
ministry.  ^.  /\  CaO,  Aug.  21,  1871.  Agam,  m  1873,  a  French  oolonir  u 
montioiied  as  having  a  buve  grant,  and  prc^osing  to  build  a  railroad  mm. 
Ouaymas.  .<.  F,  BmikiiM^  Feb.  27,  1873;  ifafst'  Scraps,  Ark.,  r.  131.  la 
187(V~8  wv  ht>ar  of  the  Ariiona  Coloniatkn  Company  of  Boston,  under  the 
pnmiilency  of  i\^izens,  author  of  the  JiameiUmi  Ctimtrg,  I  suppose,  which  sd- 
liste^l  ov\^T  *AX>  c^4imists  for  the  Colorado  Chiauito  regioiu  The  first  par^  of 
4A  arrtve^l  in  May  of  this  year,  bat  they  soon  became  disffosted  and  scattarsd 
to  sook  employment  at  the  towns.  Another  party  is  saia  to  hare  been  on  the 
way.  but  1  dnd  no  dednite  record  that  any  colony  was  established.  CmIAi's 
IV4.  Aria..  352-3:  AnaMtim  (^oartff.  May  2(^  187&  In  1882  O.  W.  Webb  is 
named  as  the  a|^^nt  of  a  company  which  had  coostnicted  a  ditch  and  proposed 
to  fonnia  kind  of  Anzonian  KiveraiJe  in  the  Oila  valley.  Yx-^  «—-*—* 
Jan.  S8^  ISSe. 


^ 
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cific  Kailroady  but  became  discontented  with  the  pros- 
pect and  went  home."  The  project  was  revived  in 
1 876-7-,  and  a  beginning  was  made  in  two  districts — 
on  the  Upjier  Colorado  Chiquito  and  on  Salt  River. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  January 
1876,  missionaries  were  present  from  different  parts 
of  Utah,  and  an  organization  was  effected  under  Lot 
Smith  as  president.  The  first  party  arrived  in  March 
at  the  Sunset  crossing,  and  soon  the  camps  of  Sunset, 
Allen,  Ballinger,  and  Obed  were  established.  Progress 
was  slow,  the  first  season's  crop  not  sufficing  for  the 
colony's  needs,  and  teams  having  to  be  sent  to  Utah 
for  supplies;  but  the  pioneers  were  resolute  men,  and 
though  many,  first  and  last,  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, at  the  end  of  1877  the  mission  numbered  564 
souls,  and  a  year  later  587.  In  1884  the  population 
is  given  by  the  newspapers  as  2,507,  the  chief  settle- 
ments being  Sunset,  St  Joseph,  and  Brigham  City.^ 

^LadtTs  Litile  Colorado  SeUlementa,  MS.,  1;  Hayes'  Scraps,  Ariz,,  vL  126; 
8.  F.  Bulletin,  Feb.  4,  July  14,  1873. 

"  The  original  leaders,  each  at  the  head  of  saints  from  some  neighborhood 
in  Utah,  were  Lot  Smith,  Geo.  Lake,  Wm  C.  Allen,  and  Jesse  O.  Ballinger. 
Smith's  camp  was  called  Sunset,  but  was  moved  the  Ist  year  2  miles  north. 
Allen*s  camp  was  renamed  St  Joseph  in  1878.  Lake's  camp  was  called  Obed, 
aUmt  2  m.  west  of  Allen,  but  was  abandoned  in  1877  on  account  of  fever  and 
ague.  Ballinger 's  camp  was  named  Brigham  City  in  1878.  Woodrufif  was 
founded  in  18/7,  25  m.  above  St  Joseph.  Moan  Coppy,  in  Yavapai  co.,  36° 
on  the  road  to  Lee's  ferry,  was  founded  by  Lamanites  in  1877;  also  in  that 
year  Forest  Dale  in  the  south.  Taylor,  near  Brigham  City,  was  founded  in 
1878,  but  soon  abandoned,  and  a  new  settlement  estab.,  which  was  later 
known  as  Snowflake.  In  1876  much  damage  was  done  by  floods;  but  forts  of 
1ms  and  stone  were  built,  and  a  steam  saw-mill  was  started  in  the  MogoUon 
Mti,  40  m.  w.  of  Sunset,  sometimes  called  Millville.  A  tannery  was  later  in 
<^>eration  here,  but  the  mill  was  sold  in  '81,  and  removed  to  the  eastern  stake. 
In  1877  a  grist-mill  was  built  near  Ballinger 's,  horse-power  having  been  used 
before,  and  a  reenforcement  from  the  southern  states,  under  A.  P.  Beebe, 
arrived.  In  1878  occurred  another  flood;  the  Little  Colorado  '  stake  of  Zion ' 
waa  orsanixed,  with  Smith  as  pros.,  Jacob  Hamilton  and  L.  H.  Hatch  as 
councillors,  and  bishops  Geo.  Lake,  L.  M.  Savage,  John  Bushman,  and  John 
Kaitchom.  Also  the  stake  of  eastern  Ariz,  was  set  ofif,  the  dividing  line  be- 
in^  the  Berado  rancho  on  the  CoL  Chiq.  1879  was  a  year  of  good  crops,  and 
dairying  was  carried  on  in  Pleasant  valley,  40  m.  w.  of  Sunset;  a  woollen 
hctoTY  at  Moan  Coppy;  Wilford  Woodruff  at  work  as  miasiouary,  and  extend- 
ing his  efforts  to  tne  Laguna  and  Isleta  Ind.  in  N.  Mex.  1880  was  a  bad 
year,  with  poor  crops;  Brigham  City  was  nearly  abandoned,  and  the  saints 
regarded  themselves  as  cheated  in  the  count  of  votes  at  election.  In  1881 
crops  were  also  bad  in  many  places,  and  a  flood  destroyed  dams,  also  carrying 
away  the  bridge  at  Sunset.  Brigham  City  was  nearly  abandoned  bv  the 
Mormons,  the  site  being  turned  over  to  the  church,  and  sold  to  Adams, 
Whitings  and  Company;  yet  this  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Mormon  con« 
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The  settlements  of  this  region  were  in  1878  organized 
into  the  Little  Colorado  stake  of  Zion;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  eastern  Arizona  stake  was  organized  in 
the  region  about  St  John,  but  I  have  no  details  on 
the  annals  of  this  stake. 

The  Salt  River  settlements,  later  Maricopa  stake, 
above  Phoenix,  were  begun  in  March  1877  by  nine 
families  from  Utah,  organized  at  St  George  by  Brig- 
ham  Young,  under  Daniel  W,  Jones  as  president. 
There  were  71  persons  in  the  colony,  the  settlement 
being  called  successively  Camp  Utah,  Utahville,  Jones- 
ville,  and  finally  LehL  The  Utah  ditch  was  constructed 
by  the  incorporated  Utah  Irrigating  and  Farming 
Company.  Elder  Jones  had  some  troubles  with  his 
flock,  the  site  of  the  village  seems  to  have  been  slightly 
changed  once  or  twice,  and  in  1884  the  population 
was  less  than  200.^*  In  January  1878  there  arrived 
from  Salt  Lake  City — ^part  of  the  members  coming 
from  Idaho — another  colony  of  77  saints,  including 
the  Sirrines,  formerly  of  Brannan's  California  colony. 
They  declined  to  join  Smith  in  the  north,  failed  to 
make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  Jones,  and  so 
founded  Mesa  City,  four  miles  from  Jonesville,  incor- 
porating a  new  company  for  the  construction  of  a 
ditch,  by  which  at  a  cost  of  $43,000  about  5,000  acres 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  desert.  The  population 
was  about  600  in  1884.  Jesse  H.  Perkins  was  pre- 
siding elder  from  October  1878,  and  A.  F.  McDonald 

tractors  on  the  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  Here  ends  my  only  detailed  anthority,  the 
t^cttU-menU  of  the  Little  Colorado^  Arizona^  MS.,  prepared  for  my  use  by  S.  G. 
Ladd.  See  ahio,  on  these  settlements,  Yuma  Sentinel,  Mar.  18,  1876;  Nor. 
17,  1877;  Nov.  2,  1878;  AnaJieim  Gazette,  Dec  16,  1876;  HinUms  Jlami-hook, 
29();  PrrsroU  Miner,  Sept.  19,  1879;  June  25,  1880;  SaU  Lake  lieralti,  Dec.  1, 
1877.  Elliott  &;  Co.  state  that  in  the  latest  years  the  Col.  Chiq.  farms  bare 
proved  a  failure,  on  account  of  alkali,  and  jKissibly  the  pop.  given  in  my  text 
from  newspaper  authority  may  be  too  largo.  It  inclndca,  however,  the  east- 
ern stake. 

'* Mariropa  Stakef  MS.,  bv  Chas  J.  Robson,  one  of  the  pioneers.  The 
original  company  consisted  of  D.  W.  Jones,  P.  C.  Merrill,  Henry  C  Rogera, 
Tlios  Hi.L'gs,  Joseph  McRae,  D.  J.  Merrill,  Isaac  Turley,  Geo.  L.  Steel,  and 

\Viilia:ii9,  all  with  families.     F.  E.  Robson  taught  the  lit  school  at  Lehi 

i!i  1S7S.  See  also  Snlt  Lake  HeraUl,  May  5,  1877;  Aug.  12,  1880;  Phirm':x 
Ih'.rnhl,  Julv  30,  1880;  Prasrotl  Miner,  Oct.  19,  1877;  Lot  Awj.  EjrpreM,  April 
U,  1S77;  S.  Luis  Ob.  Tribune,  July  28,  1877;  Ariz.,  HiH,  (E.  &  Co.),  i:84. 
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president  from  February  1880,  the  Maricopa  stake 
being  permanently  organized  in  December  1882.^ 

In  1878  P.  C.  Merrill  and  four  families  left  the 
Jones  colony  and  founded  St  David  on  the  San  Pedro. 
In  1879  Joseph  K.  Refers  with  four  families  came 
from  the  eastern  Arizona  stake  and  settled  at  Smith- 
ville — called  Pima  from  1883 — on  the  upper  Gila  in 
Graham  county.  Other  settlements  formed  in  1881-4 
were  Curtis,  Graham,  Thatcher,  Central,  Layton,  and 
McDonald  on  the  San  Pedro.  All  those  south-east- 
em  establishments  were  organized  in  February  1883 
into  the  stake  of  St  Joseph  under  Christopher  Layton 
as  president.  Pima  is  the  chief  town,  and  had  in  1885 
about  600  inhabitants.^ 

The  Mormons  have  always  been  regarded  as  among 
the  best  of  Arizona  settlers,  being  quiet,  industrious, 
and  economical  in  their  habits,  and  not  disposed  to  in- 
trude their  religious  peculiarities.  As  a  rule  polyg- 
amy has  not  been  practised,  though  there  are  many 
exceptions.     Their  neat  adobe  houses,  orchards,  gar- 

*  RobaorCs  Maricopa  Stake,  MS.  The  original  colony  consisted  of  F.  M. 
Pomeroy,  R  Pomeroy,  John  H.  Pomeroy,  Win  Newell,  C.  J.  llobson,  G.  W., 
W.  L.,  L.  C,  and  P.  P.  Sirrine,  Chas  Mallory,  Win  Schwartz,  J.  H.  Smith, 
Chas  Crismon,  J.  D.  Hobson,  Wm  Crismon,  and  J.  H.  Blair,  most  of  them 
with  familiea.  H.  C.  Rogers  and  G.  W.  Sirrine  were  councillors;  and  from 
1882  K  Pomeroy  and  Thos  C.  Jones  bishops.  In  1884  the  Tem^  branch  was 
organized  with  Sam.  Openshaw  as  bishop,  Mesa  being  divided  into  2  wards, 
▼ith  O.  M.  Stewart  as  bishop  of  Alma.  Ist  Sunday  school  1880,  under  C.  J. 
Bobton;  Mutual  Improvement  Assoc.  1880,  0.  J.  Robson  pres. ;  Relief  Sue. 
1880,  Sarah  Phelps  pres.;  Ist  school  taught  by  Miss  Ursula  Pomeroy.  In 
Ariz.,  HisL  (K  &  Co.),  282-4,  is  an  account  of  the  Mesa  colony,  with  view  on 
p.  168,  and  sketch  of  Pres.  McD.  on  p.  209-300.  See  also  PrescoU  Miner, 
Fbb.  I,  1878;  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Aug.  6,  1883. 

** James  H.  Martineau's  Settlements  in  ArizoncL,  MS.  Tlie  St  David 
pioneers  were  the  4  or  5  Merrills,  Geo.  E.  Steel,  Jos.  McRae,  and  A.  O. 
Williams.  It  was  named  for  David  Patten,  the  martyr.  The  bishops  have 
been  D.  P.  Kimball,  H.  J.  Homer,  W.  D.  Johnson,  and  M.  H.  Merrill.  The 
Pima  pioneers  were  Rogers,  Teeples,  Haws,  Welch,  and  Dall,  Rogers  being  the 
bishop  to  1885.  Curtis  was  founded  in  1881  by  3  Curtis  families,  Mohcs  M. 
Curtis  being  the  bishop.  Graham  in  1881  by  Jorgenson,  Skinner,  Anderson, 
and  Wilson,  with  Jorgenson  as  bishop.  Thatcher  in  1882  by  Moody,  Pace, 
and  others,  Moody  being  succeeded  by  Sam.  Clearivlge  as  bishop.  Central 
in  1882  by  Bishop  Jos.  Clufif,  demons,  Young,  and  Witbeck.  McDonald  was 
made  a  ward  in  1883,  H.  J.  Homer  bishop.  Hill,  Hoops,  and  other  settlers. 
layton,  near  Safiford,  in  1884  by  John  Welker  bishop,  A.  Welker,  B.  Peel, 
etc.  A  settlement  in  Sulphur  Spring  valley,  founded  by  Elder  Win  Fife  in 
1882,  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  There  are  good  schools  and  churches; 
grist-mill  at  Curtis,  saw-mill  at  Mt  Graham.  Central  and  St  David  have 
each  about  250  inhab.,  the  others  50  to  150  each. 
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dens,  and  well-tilled  fields  form  veritable  oases  in  the 
desert  Their  lands  are  held  by  the  community, 
work  and  trade  are  carried  on  for  the  most  part  on 
the  cooperative  plan,  and  they  even  live  in  commu- 
nity houses,  eating  at  a  common  table,  though  each 
family  has  its  separate  rooms.  It  has  been  their  aim 
to  produce  all  that  they  eat  and  wear,  sugar-cane  and 
cotton  being  among  their  crops.  Notwithstanding 
their  community  system,  much  freedom  is  conceded 
to  individuals,  who  may  in  most  respects  live  as  they 
please  and  mingle  freely  with  the  gentiles.  L#ess  de- 
spised and  persecuted  than  in  Utah,  they  are  naturally 
less  clannisli,  peculiar,  and  exclusive.  In  politics  they 
are  nominally  democratic,  but  often  divide  their  vote 
on  local  issues,  or  put  their  united  vote  where  it  will 
do  most  good  for  their  own  interests.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  prosperous  but  not  yet  wealthy  farmers.  Polyg- 
amy has  led  them  into  trouble,  as  it  has  others  of  their 
faith,  and  in  1884-5  several  of  their  prominent  mem- 
bers have  been  sent  to  prison,*' 

Of  the  Salt  River  valley  a  brief  description  may 

here  be  inserted;  further  uiention  will  be  made  in  a 
later  chapter.  It  contains  one  of  the  largest  bodies 
of  agricultural  land  between  the  states  of  Califor- 
nia and  Kansas.  It  is  walled  in  by  mountains,  and  wa- 
tered by  a  stream  which  has  its  source  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  ranges,  and  is  fed  by  the  melting  snows  and 
by  a  hundred  tributaries.  Near  the  river  is  found  a 
dark  alluvial  mold,  with  a  depth  of  from  six  to  fifteen 
feet,  adapted  to  cereals  and  grasses ;  back  from  this 
is  a  belt  of  rich  loam  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  near 
the  foothills  the  surface  is  of  a  light  and  porous  nature, 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

As  the  average  rainfall  of  Arizona  does  not  exceed 
ten  inches,  the  people  depend  largely  on  irrigation  for 
the  watering  of  their  farms  and  orchards.     In  this 

2- .S.  /'.  ChronkU,  Nov.  28,  Dec.  5,  1884;  Sac,  Record -Utiion,  Apr.  8,  13, 
188oj  Tuoion  Star,  Dec.  4,  1880. 
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valley  alone  eight  main  canals  had  been  constructed 
up  to  1887,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  $1,000,000,  with 
a  water-way  of  about  160  miles,  and  a  total  carrying 
capacity  of  70,000  miners'  inches,  these  being  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  works  of  the  kind  in  the 
entire  territory.  At  that  date  the  area  reclaimed 
was  estimated  at  168,000  acres. 

In  1887  not  more  than  50,000  acres  were  under 
cultivation,  of  which  about  12,000  were  in  wheat, 
16,500  in  barley,  15,000  in  alfalfa,  5,600  in  fruit,  and 
1,000  in  miscellaneous  crops.  Of  cereals,  grasses, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  nearly  every  variety  can  be 
raised ;  of  textile  plants,  there  are  cotton,  hemp,  jute, 
and  flax ;  while  tobacco  and  the  sugar-cane  are  also 
cultivated,  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  best  products 
of  Louisiana.  Of  fruit,  the  yield  is  almost  unprece- 
dented, from  the  fig-tree  being  gathered  two  and  even 
three  crops  a  year;  while  few  portions  of  this  coast  are 
better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  the  product 
of  which  reached  six  or  seven  tons  to  the  acre.  For 
cattle-raising  the  valley  is  also  well  adapted,  beeves 
fattened  on  the  alfalfa  pastures  being  little  inferior  to 
the  stall-fed  animals  of  the  eastern  states.  Thus,  by 
means  of  irrigation  and  by  the  enterprise  and  ingenu- 
ity of  man,  has  a  lifeless  solitude  been  transformed 
int<3  one  of  the  fairest  valleys  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Among  Arizona  explorations  of  later  years,  Major 
S.  W.  Powell's  adventurous  trip  down  the  Colorado 
deserves  especial  mention.  With  a  party  of  ten,  in 
four  boats  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  Powell  left 
the  railroad  and  started  down  Green  River,  late  in 
May  1869.  In  the  early  days  of  August  he  crossed 
the  Arizona  line,  and  for  about  a  month  w^as  whirled 
by  the  torrent  through  the  tortuous  channel  of  the 
great  canons,  whose  precipitous  sides  towered  to  a 
heitTfht  of  several  thousand  feet — sometimes  over  a 
mile — above  the  voyagers  heads.  The  river  proved 
a  succession  of  rapids  and  whirljx)ols :  each  days'  ad- 
vance brought  its  new  perils  and  toil;  hairbreadth 
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escapes  from  destruction  were  of  frequent  occurrence; 
one  of  the  boats  was  lost ;  and  the  supply  of  instru- 
ments, food,  and  clothing  gradually  disappeared  in  the 
never-ending  series  of  accidents.  On  the  2rth  three 
of  the  party  resolved  to  scale  the  clifis  and  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  settlements.  It  is  believed  that 
thev  were  killed  bv  Indians.  The  rest  continued  their 
voyage  in  two  of  the  boats,  and  in  three  days  found 
succor  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Virgen. 
From  this  point  three  men  went  on  down  the  Colo- 
rado, while  Powell  and  the  rest  found  their  way 
to  Salt  Lake  Citv.  In  this  connection  also  should 
be  mentioned  the  sur\'ey8  of  Captain  Greorge  M. 
Wheeler  and  his  corps  in  1871-8,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  Arizona  was  for  the  first  time  accurately 
mapped." 
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» {Pmcfll),  Erphmtion  of  the  Colorado  Riv^  of  the  West,  and  Us  TrOmianf^ 
explored  in  JS*JO,  2S70,  1871,  ami  187^,  under  the  direetion  qf  the  Secretary  tjf 
the  SmithMnian  InMUutiom,  Waah.,  1875, 4to,  xi.,  291  p.,  with  illnstratioiis  and 
maps.  See  also  Scn^^nert  Monthljf,  vol.  ix. ;  Ajmleion*a  Journal,  xi. ;  Fopmlar 
Science  Monthly,  xl.  385-99;  xlii.  670-80;  U.  S.  Oori  Doc,,  42d  cong.  lat  seaa., 
H.  Mis.  Doc.  37;  42d  cons.  2d  aesa.,  no.  173;  42d  cong.  3d  aeaa.,  no.  76;  43d 
cong.  1st  sesa.,  no.  265.  >Vheeler*8  explorationa  are  recorded  in  C  S,  Oeog, 
Svrrnf  WtiU  of  VMith  Meridian,  Annual  Reports,  1871-8,  8vo,  with  atlaa,  mapa, 
and  4to  vols  on  scieiititie  branches. 

A  bill  for  the  admiissiou  I'f  Arizona  as  a  state  was  introdaced  in  congreaa 
by  delegate  Oury  in  IsTl.  Not  many  years  shouM  l>e  required  to  raUe  the 
population  to  the  required  figure;  whether  political  obstacles  can  be  as 
quickly  removed,  is  another  (juestion. 

Notwithstanding  the  territory's  general  characteristic  of  extreme  drynesa^ 
flo<Mls  are  of  not  inlreijuent  occurrence,  especially  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  Uiver 
valleys.  Tlie  inumlations  are  caused  by  heavy  rains  and  80-callc<i  cloud-bursti 
in  the  mountains,  subsiding  rapidly,  but  often  doing  couaiiierable  damage  \b 
settlements  and  farms  on  the  river  banks.  The  flood  of  Sept.  1868  waa  per- 
haps the  moat  destructive  ever  known,  destroying  three  of  the  Pima  villages 
ami  a  large  amount  of  property  on  the  lower  Gila.  1872  was  also  a  season  of 
heavy  rains,  during  which  the  levee  at  Yuma  City  was  broken.  1876  was 
another  year  of  high  water.  In  1883  cloud-bursts  did  much  damage  at  Silver 
King,  Florence,  and  near  Tombstone.  Yuma  was  again  tlootled  in  1884,  the 
R.  K.  briilge  being  carried  away.  No  severe  earth(|uakes  have  l>een  known 
in  Arizona,  though  shocks  are  reported  at  Prescott  in  March  1870,  at  YamA 
in  1872,  and  at  Indian  Wells  in  1874. 
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J.  MannaJuke:  Ymna,  John  H.  FhUiDs;  Pima,  H.  sL  Stevena,  D.  H.  Stick- 
ney.  £.  Oohoa.  F.  S.  Leoo:  prea.,  SticKneY,  and  ^ter  hia  death  Carter;  mc, 
John  Andeijon:  chaplain,  Antonio  Joavenoean.  Honae,  Tavapai,  J.  H. 
Fitzgerald.  John  L.  Taylor,  Wm  J.  CXeill,  G.  A.  Wilaon,  Joe.  Melrin, 
James  L.  Meroen  Ynma,  Marcos  D.  I>obbina,  C.  H.  Brinley,  T.  J.  Bidwell; 
Pima,  J.  W.  Anderson,  F.  H.  Goodwin,  Wm  Morsan,  W.  L.  Fowler,  Bamon 
Romano.  Joan  Eliaa,  Rees  Smith.  Speaker,  Doouins;  derk,  Wm  J.  Boyd, 
and  J.  E.  McCaf&y:  chaplain,  Peter  BemaL 

7th  session,  1S73L  Coondl,  TaTapai,  J.  P.  Hargrare,  A.  O.  Koyes;  Y. 
and  Maricopa,  K.  S.  Woolsey;  Ynma,  Thos  J.  Bidwell;  Y.  and  Mojare,  W. 
F.  Henning;  Pima,  H.  S.  Sterena,  Mark  Aldrich,  Joan  Eliaa,  Levi  Kog^es. 
Pres.,  HaTe^rave;  sec,  J.  T.  Alsap;  chaplain,  Rer.  G.  A.  Reeder.  Hmise. 
YaTspai.  John  H.  Behan,  Wm  Cole,  Fred.  Henry,  Thos  Stonehoose,  Henry 
Wickenlkerg:  Maricopa,  G.  H.  Onry;  Yuma,  C.  W.  C.  Rowell,  J.  M.  Re> 
dondo,  C.  H.  Brinley;  Ynma  and  Mojave,  Geo.  Gleason;  Pima,  John  & 
Allen,  Wm  C.  Davis,  Lionel  \L  Jacobs,  J.  S.  Josberg,  F.  M.  L&rkin,  John  L 
Smith,  John  Montgomery,  John  W.  Sweeney.  Speaker,  Onry;  clerk,  Hyler 
Ott;  chaplain.  Rev.  Ant.  Joovencean. 

Sth  session,  1S75.  Cooncil,  Yavapai,  J.  P.  Hargrave,  John  G.  Campbell, 
L.  S.  Su^vens;  Maricopa,  CL  S.  Woolsey;  Moiave,  A.  £.  Davis;  Ynma,  J. 
M.  Redondo;  Pima,  Wm  Zeckendorf,  S.  K  belong,  P.  R.  Brady.  Pres., 
Woolly:  clerk,  E.  S.  P^welL  Honse,  Yavapai,  C.  P.  Head,  Huso  Rich- 
anls,  AI  L  Moeller,  Levi  Bashford,  W.  J.  CNeil,  Gideon  Brook;  Maricopa, 
J.  T.  Alsap,  O.  H.  Onry;  Ynma,  H.  Goldberg,  Sam.  Purdy,  Jr,  R.  &  Kelly; 
Mojave,  S.  W.  Wood;  Pima,  F.  M.  Griffin,  John  Montgomery,  Gea  H. 
.Stevens,  Alphonso  Stevens,  S.  H.  Drachman,  J.  M.  Eliaa.  Speaker,  Alsap; 
clerk,  Antlrew  Crouly. 

9th  session,  1877.  Conncil,  Yavapai,  John  A.  Rnsh,  Geo.  D.  Kendall,  Lewis 
A.  Steveiijs,  A.  L  Moeller;  Maricopa,  K.  S.  WooLsey;  Ynma,  J.  M.  Redondo; 
Pinal,  Levi  Ruucles;  Pima,  F.  H.  Goodwin,  F.  G.  Hnghes.  Pres.,  Woolsey; 
clerk,  Alsap.  House,  Yavapai,  W.  W.  Hutchinson,  C.  B  Foster,  S.  C.  Mil- 
les,  G.  Hathaway,  Hugo  Richards,  John  H.  Marion,  Wm  S.  Heatl,  Ed.  G. 
Peck;  Maricopa,  J.  A.  Parker,  M.  H.  Calderwood;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorring- 
t«»n;  Mojave,  James  P.  Bull;  Pinal,  <ieo.  Scott;  Pima,  D.  A.  Bennett,  Wm 
Ohne5c»rgeii.  Estevan  Ochoi,  M.  ^amaniego,  (ieo.  H.  Stevens.  Speaker,  Cal- 
derwfKKl;  cUrk,  (.'nnilv. 

lOth  soMon,  ls79.'  Council,  Yavapai.  C.  C.  Bean,  W.  S.  Hea<l,  W.  A. 
Pwowe,  E.  W.  Wells;  Maricoi>a,  K  H.  iiray;  Yuma,  F.  D.  Welcome;  Pinal, 
P.  Thomas;  Piiii:i,  F.  G.  Hughes,  J.  M.  Kirkpatrick.  Pres.,  Huirhes;  clerk, 
Hinsoii  Tlioniaii.  House,  Yavajwii,  W.  M.  Butfum,  John  Davis,  Th.»s  Fitch, 
Pat  Hamilton,  P.  MoAteer,  R  R.  Nicoles,  J.  A.  Park,  Jas  Stinson;  Maricopa, 
J.  T.  Alsap,  J.  1).  Rumlmrg;  Yuma,  Sam.  Punly,  Jr;  Mojave,  John  IL 
liehan;  Pinal,  W.  K.  Mea^le;  Pima,  A.  E.  Fay,  C.  P.  Leitch,  Jas  Speedy, 
M.  W.  Stewart,  Walter  L.  Vail.     Speaker,  Stewart;  clerk,  B.  A.  Fickas. 

11th  session,  1881.  Council,  \avai)ai,  Murat  Masterton;  Apache,  S. 
Barth;  Maricopa,  A.  C.  Baker,  R,  S.  Thomas;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorrixicton; 
Mojave,  A.  Cornwall;  Pinal,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Pima,  B.  H.  Herefoni,  B.  A. 
Ficka.s,  Geo.  H.  Stevens,  W.  K.  Meade,  H.  G.  Rollins.  Prt^..  Mastertcm; 
clerk,  Jos.  C  IVrry.  House,  Yavapai,  Geo.  E.  Brown,  R  R  Steadman,  h. 
WoUenlMTg;  Apiche,  J.  Barton,  G.  R.  York;  Maricopa,  N.  Sharp,  P.  J. 
Bolan,  J.  K.  McCorniack;  l^inal,  D.  Robb,  A.  J.  Doran;  Mojave,  D.  South- 
worth;  Yuma,  <r.  W.  Norton,  J.  F.  Kuapp;  Pima,  H.  M.  Woo^ls,  J.  K. 
Kodgt-rs,  M.  G.  Samanieco,  John  Roman,  John  McCafferty,  Thos  Dunlmr,  E. 
H.  Smitli,  Jolin  ilayues,  E.  B.  (iifford,  M.  S.  Synder,  M.  K.  Lurty.  Speaker, 
Knapp;  clfrk,  Richard  Rule. 

I'Jth  ses.sion,  1883.  Council,  Yavajxai,  E.  W.  Wells,  M.  Goldwater,  M. 
Masterton,  F.  K.  Ainsworth;  Apiche,  H.  R  Lacy;  Maricopa,  A.  D.  Lemon; 
Pinal,  J.  W.  Davis;  Yuma  and  Mojave,  L.  S.  Welton;  Pima,  J.  F.  Knapp, 
F.  G.  Huijhes;   Cochise  co.,  E.  H.  Wiley;  C.  and  Graham,  P.   J.   Bulan. 
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Prea.,  Wiley;  clerk,  J.  A.  CSarpenter;  chaplain,  K  G.  Fowler.  House, 
Yavapai,  C.  A.  Randall,  A^  Allen,  R.  McCallam,  R.  Connell,  E.  H.  Gobin, 
John  Ellis,  Chas  Taylor,  W.  A.  Rowe;  Apache,  C.  A.  Franklin;  Maricopa, 
J.  P.  Holcomb,  S.  ¥,  Webb;  Pinal,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorring- 
ton;  Mojave,  L.  J.  Lassell;  Pima,  R.  C.  Brown,  E.  B.  Gififord,  Moye  Wicks, 
J.  U.  Fawcett;  Cachise,  W.  H.  Savage,  D.  K.  Wardwell,  J.  F.  Duncan;  Gra- 
ham, A.  Solomon,  D.  Snyder;  Gila  co.,  Wm  Graves.  Speaker,  Rowe;  clerk, 
A.  £.  Fay;  chaplain,  U.  S.  Tmett 

13th  session,  1885.  Council,  Yavapai,  W.  G.  Stewart;  Apache,  E.  S. 
Stover;  Maricopa,  R.  B.  To<ld;  Pinal,  Thos  Weedin;  Mojave,  John  Howell; 
Pima,  R.  N.  Leatherwood;  Cochise,  W.  A.  Harwood;  Graham,  W.  G.  Brid- 
well;  Gila,  Alonzo  Bailey;  Yuma,  J.  W.  Dorrington;  northern  district,  F. 
K.  Ainsworth;  sonthem  district,  C.  C.  Stephens.  President,  Ainsworth; 
derk,  A.  K  Fav;  chaplain,  Nathan  Guthrie.  House,  Apache,  J.  D.  Houck, 
Lother  Martinf  Cochise,  W.  F.  Frame,  T.  T.  Hunter,  W.  F.  Nichols,  Hugh 
Percy,  D.  K.  Waurdwell;  Gila,  W.  C.  Watkins;  Graham,  James  Sias;  Mari- 
oopa«  J.  S.  Armstrong,  Deforest  Porter;  Mojave,  Wm  Imus;  Pima,  K  W. 
Arsm,  G.  W.  Brown,  S.  M.  Franklin,  E.  W:  Risley,  H.  G.  Rollins;  Pinal, 
Levi  Ruffglee;  Yavapai,  D.  J.  Brannan,  J.  A.  Brown,  R.  Connell,  L.  P.  Nash, 
W.  H.  ^bbins;  Yuma,  S.  Purdy.  Speaker,  Rollins;  clerk,  Morris  Gold- 
water;  chaplain,  J.  M.  Greene. 

I4th  session,  1887.  Council,  Yavapai,  C.  B.  Forster;  Apache,  J.  H.  Breed; 
Pinal,  J.  W.  Anderson;  Maricopa,  L.  H  Gooilrich;  Yuma,  Isaac  Lyons;  Mo- 
jave, £.  L.  Bordick;  Pima,  C.  R.  Drake;  Cochise,  L.  W.  Blinn;  Graham,  G. 
H.  Stephens;  Gila,  R.  C.  Robertson;  at  larRC,  north,  A.  Cornwall;  at  large, 
•oath,  W.  C.  Watkins.  President,  Cornwall;  clerk,  (Carles  Driscoll;  chap- 
lain, J.  G.  Eberhart.  House,  Yavapai,  A.  G.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Ashurst,  J.  J. 
Fisher,  H.  T.  Andrews,  0.  C.  Felton;  Apache,  J.  Q.  Adamson,  James  Scott; 
Pinal,  A.  J.  Doran;  Maricopa,  J.  Y.  T.  Smith,  Samuel  Webb;  Yuma, 
Charles  Baker;  Mojave,  P.  F.  Collins;  Pima,  R.  N.  Leatherwood,  J.  B.  Scott, 
A.  A.  Bean,  C.  R.  Wores,  A.  McKey;  Cochise,  F.  W.  Heyne,  J.  M.  Brace- 
well,  Scott  White,  B.  L.  Peel,  Michael  Gray;  Graham,  D.  H.  Ming;  Gila, 
Eagene  TrippeL  Speaker,  Webb;  clerk,  Richard  Rule;  chaplain,  J.  C. 
Houston. 

ACTS   OF    THE   LEOLSLATURE. 

1st  session,  1864.  Acts,  incorporating  6  road  companies  and  two  railroad 
companies — tlie  Castle  Dome  R.  R.  Co.  and  Arizona  R.  R.  Co.,  grantiug  ex- 
clusive ferry  rights  at  Mojave  and  La  Paz;  iucorporatiug  the  Hualapai  Min. 
Co.  and  Arizona  Hist.  Soc.;  providing  for  a  territorial  map;  giving  $1,500  to 
certain  schools;  authorizinff  the  raisins  of  rangers  and  a  loan  to  pay  expenses 
<^  an  Apache  campaign;  blowing  soldiers  to  vote  and  hold  mining  claims; 
providing  for  government  expenses;  protecting  possessory  titles  in  lands;  and 
tor  the  benefit  of  several  individuals,  including  a  divorce.  The  resolutions 
indnded  thanks  to  most  territorial  officials;  invitations  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures;  instructions  to  the  delegate  in  congress  on  mails,  arms,  and  surveys; 
pablication  of  laws,  etc.,  in  Spanish;  the  purchase  of  l)ooks  for  a  territorial 
library;  and  a  protest  against  the  recent  expulsion  of  Sylvester  Mowry  by 
Gen.  CarletoiL  The  memorials  asked  for  the  tract  of  land  in  the  Colorado 
bend  opposite  Ft  Yuma;  for  an  increase  of  salaries;  for  $1.')0,000  for  placing 
the  Colorado  Ind-  on  a  reservation;  ^250,000  for  Apache  warfare;  and  $150,000 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado. 

2(1  session,  1865.  Acts,  creating  county  of  Pali-Uto  from  Mojave  (later 
for  the  most  part  attached  to  Nevada);  repealing  a  previous  act  for  stay  of 
proceedings  on  foreign  indebtedness;  creating  l>oar<ls  of  supervisors  for  the 
counties;  secnring  liens  to  mechanics,  etc.  Resolutions,  on  national  afifairs; 
on  the  importance  of  surveying  territorial  boun<laries,  with  a  view  of  getting 
for  Ariz,  the  Yuma  land,  ami  perhaps  the  Rio  Virgen  settlements  of  Utah; 
on  the  library;  on  C.  D.  Poston's  attempt  to  contest  (roodwin's  seat  in  con- 
gress. Memorials,  for  improvement  of  the  Colorado;  for  the  land  at  Yuma; 
for  a  separate  land  district  and  surveyor-general;  for  lud.  reservations  on  the 
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low  GiU;  lor  an  mamm  <if  wnHtarj  iocce.    Tbk  jwr  Utak  triad  to 
a  port  of  nortlMm  AffOL  I/ihdI.  ^cft^  186S»  oi  91-2. 

M  ifiuM,  19BL    Aet^cnotiDgtheofieoaof  dMtriet«ttorBoyolldaBdi- 


_  for  the  Irwotki  aad  mghiUotMi  off  wmoi     Booolotioo%  off 
to  Aril.  vofamtBon  oad  toaevenl  irflfihH     MMMiriolik  *gTtP*ft  tiie  O0i- 
noo  off  Poli-Ufce  to  Nevoda;  lor  unr  Bofl  nmto^  and  VEging  tSo  importuiot 
off  •  oootlMni  Fke.  R.  &. 

4th  w iuo,  1867.  Aeti^  ponniMBtlj  loeMmg  the  eipiftid  at  l^noon  (mo 
JriL,  Cboqptferf /^inc^,  1871.  pt  K4};  aMyriiiK  tha  ooutif  BMt  off  Fkh-Uto  to  St 
Thomas;  aathoriauig  tho  diflpBg  off  wells  oa  ilusiat  laads;  proridiiig  fior  pob- 
lio  sehooia.  BesolntkMi,  '"P*^  tiiat  Ariz,  be  sepaiated  mm  the  oom.  of 
GcB.  XeDowcU,  and  BMide  a  saparste  miL  dsnartmsaEL  ]iomoriala»  lor  a 
agpaialo  mstoma  district;  lor  tho  eoeslnicUun  off  militaiy  roads;  and  against 
tho  oesskn  off  Fish-Uto  to  Nevada.  Oa  tho  di^ato^boat  taxes,  urrolvuig  the 
ownanhip  off  the  land  opposite  Ft  Yama  fajr  GsL  or  Ari&  SdK  lor  this  year. 
OaL,  Jcmrm  &■■»  fP^n,,  no.  fll^  70;  also^  lor ctimal  ooifesp.  aad  doc>.  " 
The.  MUL  Col.  3a,  ir.  81.4N^  11& 

0th  session,  1888L    Acti^  locating  tte  totiitmial  prieona*  Pheenig; 
offices  off  attom^-geneidl  and  oonntj  annrqror;  and 
t^^A^ff     fieeolntions^ 
toryin  Aria.;  instmcf 

vithin  tho  limits  aa  fixed  by  tho  Hofwdl  Oodo  (that  is^  to  disregard 
off  GsL);  aad  in  Iwror  off  artesian  weQs.  Messorisls,  ukiag  i^prapriations 
for  oapitol  bnilding^  torritorial  library,  and  oodjioatkai  off  tfis  laws;  also  tho 
appointniMit  off  n  sorreyor-gen.,  and  an  mprapriation  lor  arreys^    On  the 


Beial  and  oonnty  annrqror;  and  eetahliihiiy  pofaLs 
askiag  lor  mail  rontm;  rsoommsadiiMt  n  U.  &  aoposi- 
Eimr  t&e  offidala  off  Ynma  oo.  to  aaseas  aU  iMpsr^ 


boundary  qoestioQ  thore  is  a  foil  report  ot^  a  oosa.  agrinat  tho  pffotwnsiiws  off 
OsL  in  ttM  ./ooriHi;  p.  laMtt. 

6tfa  session,  1871.  Aet%  diangnig  ooui:hr  eeat  off  Tnma  to  La  Fss;  di- 
Toreing  seven!  oon^oe;  frssfing  oonn^  off  Mafioopa  from  that  part  of  T«v»» 
pat  aooth  off  lat  M"  and  weet  off  tho  &  Girloe,  eennty  eeat  a*  Fhonix;  re- 
pealing the  act  to  create  Ftdi-Ute  oo.,  and  attarhing  what  waa  left  off  it  in 
Arix.  to  Xojave;  providing  for  biennisl  ssssicns  from  Jan.  1878;  anthin  iiing 
the  ]^blicstioa  of  information  to  attract  inunigration;  eetahliahing  aehonJi; 


providing  for  roads,  bridges,  and  ferrim;  and  Ibrtho  vevkiatt  ana  prmtiitf 

cation  off 


of  the  laws.  Memorials,  asking  protectioQ  from  Ind.;  and  a  modification 
excise  laws.  In  the  Joumai  are  several  reports  relating  to  ootraffee  by  Mexi- 
cans, and  attempts  to  arrest  the  offenders.  On  the  Yuma  bouniukrydispote, 
see  8.  Dkffo  Unions  Apr.  14,  1870;  Haye^  Scrapt,  Arh.,  v.  167.  This  year 
was  pablii^ed  The  Compiled  laum  qf  the  Territory  qf  Arimma^  ktehuUmg  the 
HoweU  Code  and  the  eesmon  lawe/rom  1884  to  1871  indume, .  .Compiled  by  Coke 
Bad^ford.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1871,  8vo,  627  p.  (A  later  edition  of  the  Compiled 
Lawe  was  that  pre|)ared  by  John  P.  Hoyt,  and  poblished  at  Detroit  187/.) 

7th  session,  I843.  Acts,  to  divorce  several  persons,  including  the  ffov* 
emor,  and  changing  the  names  of  others;  changing  the  name  of  Ananna  City 
to  Y'oma;  anthorizmg  a  levee  on  the  Gila  and  Udorado;  enoonraging  the 
sinking  of  artesian  wdU;  prohibiting  the  sale  of  limior  to  Indians;  providing 
for  the  incorporation  of  reugioas,  social,  and  benevolent  societiee;  and  adding 
to  Maricopa  co.  that  part  of  Fima  north  of  lat.  32*  84'  and  weet  of  abont  long. 
1 12*  6^  (as  it  still  exists  south  of  the  Gila).  BeedntionSk  ezpreeeing  satis- 
faction with  Gen.  Crook's  methods  of  fighting  Apaches.  Memorials,  asking 
for  a  reduction  of  the  White  Mt  Ind.  reservmon;  for  a  donatioQ  off  land  for 
artesian  weUs;  and  for  school  lands.  On  CsL  boundary  dispute,  eee  Hayee* 
Scraps^  Ariz.,  v.  175;  Ariz.  Sentinel,  April  12,  1873. 

8th  session,  1875.  Acts,  craatinff  county  of  Pinal,  with  eonnty  seat  at 
Florence,  from  Pima,  Maricopa,  and  Yavapai  (boundsriee  oomdicated  bot 
about  the  same  as  on  map,  except  in  the  K.  K.  comer,  including  Globe);  tax* 
ing  net  product  of  mines;  on  fences  and  trespessing  animals;  on  oompnleoiy 
edacation;  abolishing  office  of  attorney-gen.;  transferring  Mojave  to  Sd 
judicial  district;  providins  for  a  census;  and  to  locate  the  capital  permanently 
at  Tncson.    (Approved  Feb.  12th,  ace.  to  ^eCi^  p.  121^  bat  vetoed  soo.  to  /oar.p 
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391-2.  The  ffov.  says  he  has  received  three  acts,  one  fixing  the  capital  at 
Prescott,  and  another  at  Phoinix.  It  is  not  clear  why  an  act  was  needed  in 
faror  of  Tacson. )  Resolution,  thanking  (ren.  Crook.  Memorial,  on  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Ind.,  and  on  mail  service.  An  api>endix  to  the  Acts  contains  U.  S. 
and  Ariz,  mining  laws,  treaties,  and  rules  ot'  the  supreme  court. 

9th  session,  1877.  Acts,  to  permanently  locate  the  capital  at  Prescott; 
to  transfer  Blaricopa  to  2d  jucL  district;  to  make  Mineral  Park  the  county 
seat  of  Mojave;  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Maricopa  (exten<ling  it  on  the 
east  from  tne  S.  Cirlos  to  long.  110**;  and  slightly  changing  the  central  parts 
of  the  ir.  line,  as  still  existing;  see  map);  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Tucson; 
to  aathorize  a  comp.  of  volunteer  Ind.  fighters;  to  extend  the  w.  boundary  of 
Pinal  CO.  (so  as  to  include  a  small  isolated  tract  in  the  N.  w.  which  had  appar- 
enily  been  left  in  Pima  by  the  act  creating  Pinal);  to  provide  for  the  revision 
and  publication  of  the  laws;  and  to  divorce  many  couples.  Memorials,  for  an 
increase  of  the  Council  to  13  and  the  house  to  27  members;  for  the  annexation 
of  Grant  co.,  K.  Mcx. 

10th  session,  1879.  Acts,  creating  Apache  co.  (all  of  Yavapai  east  of 
long.  119*  4o',  as  it  still  exists,  except  that  the  portion  south  of  Black  River 
has  been  ad<led  to  Graham  co.),  county  seat  at  Snowflake  (moved  to  Spring- 
er\'ille  the  next  year);  authorizing  lotteries  to  raise  funds  for  various  public 
purposes;  and  64  other  acts,  none  of  which  can  be  singled  out  as  of  especial 
importance.  Memorials,  asking  for  a  mint  at  Florence,  an  assay-office  at  the 
capital,  and  a  special  mail  agent. 

11th  session,  1881.  Acts,  to  fix  county  seat  of  Apache  at  St  Johns;  to 
create  the  county  of  Cochise  from  eastern  rima  (liounclaries  as  still  existing; 
see  map),  county  seat  at  Tombstone;  to  create  the  county  (»f  Graham  from 
Pima  and  Apache  (boundaries  as  in  map),  county  seat  at  SaiTord;  to  create 
the  county  of  Gila  from  Maricopa  and  Pinal  (boundaries  as  in  map,  except 
that  the  south-eastern  line  was  a  northern  continuation  of  the  Pinal  line 
instead  of  the  S.  Carlos),  county  seat  at  iiUAje;  to  incorporate  the  cities  of 
Tombstone,  Phcenix,  and  Prescott;  to  restrict  gambling;  to  provide  for  a 
census;  to  redistrict  the  territory  (1st  district,  Pima,  Pinal,  and  Cochise  (and 
Graham?);  2d  dist,  Yuma,  Maricopa,  and  Gila;  3d  dist,  Yavapai,  Mojave, 
and  Apache;  to  create  the  office  of  geologist.  Memorials,  against  extension 
of  the  Navajo  reservation;  for  privilege  ot  mining  on  Mex.  border;  for  open- 
ing parts  of  the  S.  Carlos  reservation  to  settlers.  At  this  and  later  sessions 
the  council  had  12  members  and  the  house  24. 

I2th  session,  1883.  Acts,  to  locate  county  seat  of  Ciraham  at  Solomon- 
j'Jla;  to  transfer  Cochise  from  1st  to  2d  district;  to  change  boundary  of 
Mojave  CO.  (so  as  to  include  that  part  of  Yavapai  north  of  the  ( 'olorado  and 
west  of  Kanab  Wash,  as  per  map);  to  jirovide  for  funding  d(n)t  and  issuing 
bonds;  to  aid  construction  of  several  railroads;  to  create  the  office  of  attor- 
ney-general; to  thank  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  for  8U])pres8ing  lawlessness; 
to  prevent  export  of  timber.  Memorials,  for  an  investigation  of  matters  at 
the  Pdpaffo  reservation;  aid  for  the  public  scIkwI.^;  improvement  of  tlie  Colo- 
rado; and  removal  of  the  Apaches.  From  this  sess.  the  title  of  the  ArUy  etc., 
id  changed  to  Latoa  qf  t/ie  Territory  of  Arizomu  TirelJ\h  (''o.)  L<f'j'u<lntlve 
As^tiJ^y;  wUh  Memoriala  and  ReMluliouA.  Prescott,  18S3  et  seq. 

13th  session,  1885.  Acts,  creating  county  courts  for  the  diflerent  coun- 
ties; for  an  election  to  permanently  locate  the  county  seat  of  Mojave; 
authorizing  a  railroad  ana  telegraph  from  Fairbanks  to  Tombstone,  from 
Phoenix  to  the  8.  P.  R  R.,  from  Prescott  to  the  A.  &  P.  R.  K.,  from  Globe 
to  the  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  at  or  near  Flagstiiff,  and  from  Pha-nix  of  Wicken- 
burg;  creating  the  office  of  commissioner  of  immigration;  to  pron.ote  breed- 
iiu;  of  live-stock;  to  build  a  levee  on  the  Gila  at  Yuma;  to  establish  ti  pu])lic 
school  system;  to  change  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gila  co.  (to  the  S.  Cdilos 
on  the  east,  as  jier  map);  to  transfer  Cocliise  co.  to  1st  judicial  district,  and 
Pinal  to  2d  district;  to  organize  the  university  of  Arizona;  and  to  incor- 
porate the  Ariz.  Industrial  Exposition  Assoc.  Resolutions,  inquiring  into 
unpriaonment  of  Americans  at  ^lagdalcua,  8onora;  and  thanking  Gcu.  Crook 
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for  Apache  operations.  Memorials,  to  change  the  southern  bonndary  of  the 
White  Mt  Ind.  reservation  so  as  to  open  the  coal  mines;  to  urge  the  payment 
of  old  claims  for  Ind.  depredations;  against  interference  with  the  silver  coin- 
age; for  the  restoration  to  settlement  of  S.  P.  R.  R.  land  claims;  for  a  fourth 
judge  and  increase  of  salary  from  $3,000  to  $5,000;  for  improvement  of 
Colorado  navigation;  for  the  purchase  from  Mexico  of  that  part  of  Sonora 
west  of  long.  Ill"*  and  north  of  lat.  30^  so  as  to  give  Ariz,  a  poet;  for  the 
appointment  of  residents  as  territorial  officials;  against  the  projected  leasing 
of  U.  S.  grazing  lands;  for  authority  to  control  and  dispose  of  school  lands; 
for  the  removal  of  the  Apaches  and  throwing  open  the  reservation  to  settle- 
ment; and  for  an  appropriation  of  $160,000  to  aig  artesian  wells. 
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INDIAN  AFFAIES  OF  ARIZONA. 
1864-1886. 

ThI  FfilKirDLT    TbIBBS  —  SUFBBINTENDBVTS    AND   AgBNTS — ThB    TuMAS — 
MOJAVES  —  HUALAPAIS  —  Y  AVAPAIS  —  SUPPAI  —  MOQUIB  —  PiMAS     AMD 

Marioopas — PiLPAOOS — ^The  Apachbs — Early  Hostilities — Errors  C9 

THB  GOVBRNMBNT — FORTS  AND  CaMPS — A  THOUSAND  VICTIMS — CaRLB- 

toh's  Campaign — General  Mason —Wallen,  Lovell,  Greoo,  and 
Crtttbndbn — Dbyin  and  Whbaton — Popular  Indignation — A  Mili- 
tary Department  under  Stoneman — Camp  Grant  Massacre — Crook 
nr  Command— Peace  Policy — Colyer  and  Howard — More  War — 
Peace  in  187^-4 — Thb  Apaches  on  Reservations — Concentration-. ^ 
Kautz,  Willoox,  and  Crook  again—Raids  of  Renegade  Chirica^ 
ruas — Exploits  of  GeiuSnimo — General  Miles — Success  at  La«x— 
Pbospbcis— Crime  and  Lawlessness. 

The  aborigines  of  Arizona   in    1863-4   numbered 
about  25,000,  slightly  less  than  two  thirds  belonging 
to  the   friendly    tribes    as    distinguished    from    the 
Apaches.     In  1886  there  are  left  about  18,000,  not 
including  in  either  estimate  the  Navajos,  treated  in 
this  volume  as  a  New  Mexican  tribe,  though  their 
home  has  always  been   partly  in  Arizona.^     I  may 
state  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  at- 
tempt any  index  or  classification  of  the  sources  for 
Indian  affairs.     The  principal  of  these  are  named  in 
the  appended  note ;  and  only  for  special  purposes  shall 
I  make   more   minute   references   or  cite  additional 
authorities.*      In  considering  modern  annals  of  the 

^  The  primitive  condition  of  all  the  tribes  has  been  treated  in  another  work 
of  Una  series.  For  manners  and  customs,  geog.  distrib.,  etc.,  see  Native 
Baee8j  i.  471-555,  591-603,  on  Apache  and  Pueblo  families;  for  myths,  etc., 
iii,  first  half,  passim;  languages,  iii.  680-705;  material  relics,  iv.  680-805. 

*The  chief  sonrees  are  the  annual  /mi.  Aff.  Re[yU,  1863  et  seq.;  U.  S.  Govt 
Ihc  of  the  different  daases  by  congress  and  session,  especially  military  re- 
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Arizona  Indians,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  friendly 
tribes. 

When  the  territory  was  created,  Charles  D.  Poston 
came  as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1864,  mak- 
ing a  tour  with  Ross  Browne,  but  supplementing  his 
report  with  his  resignation  in  September.  George 
W.  Leihv  then  held  the  office  until  November  1866, 
when  he  was  killed  by  Indians.  G.  W.  Dent  served 
in  1867-9;  George  L.  Andrews  in  1869-70;  and  H. 
Bendell  in  1871-2.  After  1872  the  office  was  abol- 
ished, agents  reporting  directly  to  the  commissioner  at 
Washington.  SpeciiJ  inspectors  were,  however,  sent 
by  the  government  from  time  to  time  to  visit  the 
agencies.' 

The  Yumas  were  formerly  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribe,  of  fine  physique  and  war-like  nature.  My 
readers  will  remember  their  old-time  thirst  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  massacre  of  the  padres  and  settlers 
in  1781.  Their  home  was  about  the  Gila  junction  on 
both  sides  of  the  Colorado.  In  Spanish  and  Mexican 
times  they  were  alternately  hostile  and  friendly,  but 
suffered  much  in  wars  with  other  tribea  Later  the 
tribe  was  kept  in  order  by  the  American  garrison  at 
Fort  Yuma,  but  its  strength  was  broken  in  1857,  when 
its  grand  *arrny'  was  almost  annihilated  in  a  war  with 
the  Pimas.  Since  that  time  the  Yumas  have  been 
worthless  but  harmless  vagabonds,  though  cultivating 
small  patches  of  ground  in  the  Colorado  bottoms, 
catching  fish,  and  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  whites. 
Pascual  has  been  their  most  famous  chief;  and  their 
number  is  now  about  1,000.     They  have  never  been 


porta  in  those  of  the  sec.  of  war  for  each  year;  the  govemor*8  annual 
8<iged  and  other  IcgUlative  matter  in  Ariz.^  Jour.,  I864  ct  seq.;  files  of  CaL 
lu'wspapers,  iiotaWy  the  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Alto,  Chnmiclf,  an<i  tSac,  Uniom;  and 
especially  llnyeA  Scntp-ltooks,  Ariz.y  i.-vi.,  containing  classified  clippings  irom 
the  journals  of  southern  Cal.  and  Arizona.  The  leading  modem  worlu.  Him' 
Utna  jHtuitl-ftfuik-^  Ariz.  JiiM.  (K.  &  Co.),  and  Hamilton  9  RewurceSy  like  most 
other  works  on  Ariz,  named  in  these  chapters,  contain  much  on  Ind.  affairs. 
It  w.ll  ho  undcnttooil  that  all  have  been  utilized,  but  space  does  not  permit 
repeated  citation  or  a  pointing-out  of  discrepancies. 

^  Before  18G4  an  agent  at  Mesilla  had  merely  nominal  control  of  the  Azi- 
zoua  Ind. 
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willing  to  settle  at  the  up-river  agency,  but  in  late 
years  a  reservation  has  been  set  apart  for  them  on  the 
California  side  at  Fort  Yuma.*  The  Mojaves — ^Yama- 
jabs  or  Amajabas  of  early  times — living  originally  on 
both  sides  of  the  Colorado  above  Williams  fork,  a 
people  whose  intercourse  with  Padre  Garces  in  1774- 
6  will  be  recalled,  and  who  sometimes  appear  in  the 
Spanish  annals  of  California,  were  also  a  brave  tribe, 
whose  good  qualities  have  for  the  most  part  disap- 
peared. Their  hostility  to  Americans  ended  with 
their  defeat  and  the  founding  of  Fort  Mojave  in  1858 
-9.  In  1864  Poston  selected  a  reservation  on  the 
river  bottom  at  Half  Way  Bend,  in  latitude  34**,  and 
the  land  was  set  apart  by  act  of  1865.  It  was  in- 
tended for  all  the  river  tribes,  and  for  the  Hualapais 
and  Yavapais;  but  only  the  Chemehuevis  and  half  of 
the  Mojaves  could  ever  be  induced  to  occupy  it  per- 
manently. Agriculture  depended  on  the  annual  over- 
flow of  the  river,  and  crops  often  failed.  A  canal 
was  dug  in  1867-74  for  nine  miles  at  a  cost  of  $28,000, 
but  was  not  a  success ;  and  a  system  of  water-wheels 
proved  likewise  a  failure.  The  Indians  took  much 
mterest  in  these  experiments,  and  even  did  a  large 
amount  of  hard  work;  but  the  outside  tribes,  grad- 
ually losing  their  confidence  in  the  white  man's  ability 
to  control  the  elements,  declined  to  come  in ;  and  the 
Mojaves — about  800,  under  Iriteba  down  to  his  death 
in  1874 — learned  to  depend  chiefly  on  government  aid. 

^HamUUnCs  JRe8<mrce$,  299.  I  have  seen  no  orioiiial  record  of  this  reserva- 
tion. A  school  at  ^e  old  fort  in  18S4  is  mentioned  in  Ariz.f  Hist,  (£.  &  Co.). 
244.  In  1864  Francis  Hinton  was  employed  by  Supt  Poston  as  agent  for  the 
YnmaSy  but  later  they  were  nominally  in  charge  oi  the  Mojave,  or  Colorado, 
•fiency.  Forty  years  of  intereourse  with  white  men  has  had  a  most  pcrni- 
cums  effect  on  this  people,  especially  through  the  prostitution  of  the  women 
aad  indnlffence  in  strong  drink.  Except  some  slight  and  irregular  gifts,  they 
hftre  received  no  aid  from  the  government.  The  Cocopas  arc  a  tribe  living  on 
the  Ccdorado  below  the  Ynmas,  whom  they  resemble  somewhat  in  character 
and  modem  histoiy.  They  live  mainly  in  Mexican  territory,  tliough  coming 
in  contact  more  with  Americans.  The  Chemehuevis  and  Pah-Utes  are  Sho- 
diooe  tribes,  both  frequenting  north-western  Arizona  to  some  extent  in  early 
timet.  The  former  in  later  years  live,  about  300  in  num1>cr,  on  the  Cal.  side 
of  the  Colorado;  while  the  latter  belong  mainly  to  Nevada  and  Utah,  though 
still  found  to  some  extent  in  Ariz,  north  of  the  Colorado.  These  tribes  require 
no  farther  notice  here. 

Hut.  Abu.  akd  K.  Msz.    85 
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The  rest  lived  near  Fort  Mojave  and  fared  somewhat 
better,  a  crowd  of  them  being  still  seen  at  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad  stations  in  this  region.  In  all 
they  number  from  1,000  to  1,200,  addicted  to  gam- 
bling and  intoxication,  nearly  all  tainted  with  syphilitic 
diseases,  a  hopelessly  wretched  and  depraded  race,  or 
at  least  past  regeneration  by  any  methods  yet  applied ; 
yet  they  are  peacefiil,  and  in  a  sense  honest  and  indus- 
trious. A  school  was  in  operation  at  times  fix)m  1873, 
and  a  native  police  from  1881.  No  real  progress  has 
ever  been  made,  though  the  agents  have  occasionally 
reported  encouraging  features,  generally  not  visible  to 
their  successors.* 

The  Hualapais,  or  Apache- Yumas,  and  Yavapais, 
or  Apache-Mojaves,  were,  before  1864,  tribes  of  1,500 
and  2,000  souls,  allied  in  race  and  character  to  the 
river  tribes  on  the  west  and  the  Apaches  on  the  east. 
For  some  years,  during  the  flush  times  of  the  Colo- 
rado placers,  they  were  friendly,  living  at  times  on  the 
reser\'ation ;  but  in  1866-8,  being  suspected  of  certain 
depredations,  they  were  tiie  victims  of  several  dis- 
graceful outrages,  and  went  on  the  war-path  until 
1871-2.  The  Yavapais  became  identified  with  the 
Apaches,  and  with  them  were  transferred  to  the  San 
Cdrlos  reservation  in  1874.  The  Hualapais,  after 
submission,  did  good  service  against  the  Apaches,  were 
gathered  at  Beale  Spring,  and  were  moved  against  their 
will  to  the  Colorado  agency  in  1874.     Running  away 

^  The  Colonulo  agency  was  in  charge  of  Herman  Ehrenberg  and  John  C. 
Dann  in  1S(>M),  John  Feud>;e  in  1866-9,  Helenas  Dodt  in  1870,  J.  A.  Tonncr 
in  1871-5,  W.  E,  Morford  in  1876-7j  JohnC.  Mallory  inl877-S,  Henry  R. 
Mallory  in  1878-80,  Jonathan  Biggs  in  1880-2.  Ehrenberg,  an  engineer,  re- 
ported against  the  selected  reservation  at  the  first,  and  his  objectioniiproved 
well  founded.  For  executive  orders  of  Nov.  22,  1873,  Nov.  16,  ISfi*  and 
May  15,  1876,  extending  and  defining  the  boundaries,  see  report  see  int.  in 
U.  S.  Oovt  Doc,  47th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  1,  pt  5,  p.  90i.  Its  area  in 
1874  is  given  as  200  sq.  miles;  in  1884  by  Hamilton  and  othen  as  600  aq. 
m.  It  extends  from  a  point  four  miles  above  Ehrenberg  some  45  miles  up  toe 
river,  including  a  tract  occupied  by  200  Chemihuevis  on  the  CaL  aide.  Com- 
fortable adobe  buildings  were  constructed  from  1867.  In  1882  the  Ind. 
were  reported  as  living  on  govt  rations,  on  affnc.  labor,  and  on  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  in  about  equal  proportions.  They  owned  a  few  horaes,  used 
only  for  racing,  and  of  no  a<lvantage.  At  Camp  Colorado,  near  the  agency, 
was  posted  a  small  garrison  at  times. 
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the  next  year,  but  professing  friendship,  they  were 
permitted  to  live  in  their  old  haunts,  living  on  the 
country's  natural  products,  and  more  than  once  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  charity,  of  settlers.  A  tract  of 
2,000  square  miles  on  the  Grand  Canon  bend  of  the 
Colorado  was  set  apart  for  them  in  1881-3,  and  there 
they  now  live,  600  to  800  in  number,  mustering  in 
force  at  Peach  Spring  at  the  passage  of  each  railroad 
train.  Though  superior  to  the  reservation  Mojaves, 
they  are  a  destitute  and  vicious  lot  of  beggars,  wholly 
non-progressive. 

The  Suppai,  or  Ava-Supies,  200  or  300  in  number, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  but  probably  renegades  origi- 
nally from  other  tribes,  have,  since  1880,  a  reserva- 
tion of  60  square  miles  on  Cataract  Creek,  just  above 
latitude  36*,  a  fertile  tract  on  the  creek  bottom  be- 
tween precipitous  cliflfs,  accessible  only  at  two  points 
by  a  narrow  trail.  Here  they  raise  fruits,  grain,  and 
vegetables,  trading  with  the  Moquis  and  Hualapais, 
prosperous  and  contented,  but  rarely  visited  by  white 
men.' 

Of  the  Moquis  much  has  been  recorded  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  Mexicans  had  little  if  any  intercourse  with 
them;  but  several  American  explorers  visited  their 
towns,  beginning  with  Ives  in  1858.  An  agency  was 
maintained  from  1869,  the  agent  living  at  Fort  Defiance 
down  to  1875,  but  later  at  buildings  erected  fifteen 
miles  east  of  the  first  town.  These  peculiar,  super- 
stitious, and  childishly  variable  Indians  were  always 
friendly,  except  that  the  Oraibe  chief  was  sometimes, 
as  of  old,  reserved  and  sulky.  There  was  a  school  in 
several  years,  and  in  1882  a  missionary  was  preparing 
to  get  ready  to  begin  his  teachings.  The  Moquis 
were  always  temperate,  chaste,  and  industrious,  tilling 
their  barren  lands,  where  crops  often  failed  for  want 
of  water,  keeping  a  few  sheep  and  cattle,  gladly  ac- 
cepting the  meagre  government  pittance,  and  some- 

*0rden  of  1880-2  on  the  reserv.,  in  r«pt  sec  interior,  1883,  p.  306-7. 
In  Arieaoma  ScrctpB,  133,  is  an  account  of  a  visit  in  1880  by  Beckman  and 
Yoan^ 
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times  disposed  to  the  theory  that  the  'great  father'  at 
Washington  should  and  perhaps  would  support  his  Mo- 
qui  children  in  idleness.  Thev  would  never  listen  to 
proposals  of  removal  from  their  cliff  homes  of  so  nianv 
centuries,  but  they  were  sometimes  induced  to  culti- 
vate fields  at  some  distance ;  they  farmed  on  shares 
with  the  Colorado  Chiquito  Mormons;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  saints  have  made  some  Moqui  converts. 
Their  reser\'ation  of  4,000  miles  was  set  apart  in  1882, 
adjoining  that  of  the  Navajos;  and  their  numbers 
since  1869  have  perhaps  increased  from  1,500  to  2,000. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  aboriginal  people  in 
United  States  territorj^' 

Turning  again  to  the  south,  we  find  the  Pimas  living 
on  the  Gila,  where  their  home  has  been  for  centuries, 
and  on  a  reservation  set  apart  for  them  and  the  ^lari- 
copas  in  1859.  They  have  alwavs  been  foes  of  the 
Apache  and  friends  of  the  American,  it  having  been 
their  boast  for  years  that  they  had  never  killed  a 
white  man.  They  are  an  industrious  agricultural 
people,  producing  a  large  surplus  of  grain  for  sale. 
Living  in  a  dozen  villages  of  conical  willow  huts,  they 
have  never  changed  materially  their  manner  of  life, 
but  there  is  no  improvement,  except  that  some  children 
have  learned  to  read;  and  in  many  respects  there  has 
been  a  sad  deterioration  during  forty  years  of  contact 
with  civilization,  notably  by  acquiring  habits  of  intem- 
perance, prostitution,  and  pilfering;  yet  they  are  still 
vastly   superior  to  most  other  tribes.     For  several 

■  Agents  were  A.  D.  Palmer  in  1869-70,  W.  D.  Crothera  in  1871-2,  W.  S. 
Defrtes  in  1873—4,  W.  B.  Tniax  in  1875-6  (agency  abandoned  in  Oct.  76  to 
Fol>.  78),  Win  R.  Miteer  in  1878-9,  John  H.  Sullivan  in  1880-1,  J.  D.  Flem- 
niing  in  iS82.  In  184U  the  M^Hiuis  are  said  to  hare  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City 
fi»r  aid  a^ain^t  the  Navajos.  Tostou  named  Jolrn  Moss  as  agent.  Kit  Canon 
made  a  vi^it  in  1864,  and  Vincent  Colyer  in  1869,  both  overestimating  the 
pop.  as  4,  (XX).  In  1866,  the  gov.  says,  the  Moquis  had  sent  delegates  to  Prcs- 
cott,  and  were  willing  to  l>e  remove  I  to  the  Tonto  Basin.  It  was  understood 
that  in  ISTkM")  and  in  1866-7,  the  towns  were  temporarily  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  s:iiall-pox  anddrought;  but  there  is  no  foumlation  for  the  oft-repeated 
statotnont  that  the  name  rwyjui  moans  death,  and  was  of  mtxlem  application. 
Among  the  recent  descriptions  of  Moqui  manners  and  customs  may  bo  men- 
tioned t  apt.  John  G.  Bourke's  The  Sndr-danceo/the  yfoquiaqf  Anzona,  Bnng 
a  narraUre  qf  a  journey  from  Sattta  /V,  etc  N.  Y.,  1884»  8vo,  xvii.,  371  p., 
plates. 
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years,  from  1868,  serious  troubles  with  them  seemed 
imminent.  Presuming  on  their  military  services  and 
past  immunity  from  all  restraint,  they  became  insolent 
and  aggressive,  straying  from  the  reservation,  robbing 
travellers,  refusing  all  satisfaction  for  inroads  of  their 
horses  on  the  settlers'  fields,  the  young  men  being 
beyond  the  chiefs*  control.  Swindling  traders  had 
established  themselves  near  the  villages  to  buy  the 
Indians'  grain  at  their  own  prices,  and  even  manipulate 
government  goods,  the  illegal  traffic  receiving  no  check, 
but  rather  apparently  protection  from  the  territorial 
authorities.  Whiskey  was  bought  at  Adamsville  or 
from  itinerant  Mexicans;  the  agents  were  incompe- 
tent, or  at  least  had  no  influence,  the  military  refused 
support  or  became  involved  in  profitless  controversies. 
Worst  of  all,  white  settlers  on  the  Gila  used  so  much 
of  the  water  that  the  Pimas  in  dry  years  had  to  leave 
the  reservation  or  starve.  General  Howard  deemed 
the  difficulties  insurmountable,  and  urged  removal. 
Had  it  not  been  for  dread  of  the  Pima  numbers  and 
valor,  the  Apaches  still  being  hostile,  very  likely 
there  might  have  been  a  disastrous  outbreak.  But 
from  1874,  for  reasons  only  partially  apparent,  there 
was  a  marked  improvement.  Copious  rains  for  several 
years  prevented  clashing  with  the  settlers;  several 
chiefs  visited  the  Indian  territory  and  talked  favor- 
ably of  removal;  there  was  less  friction  between 
authorities.  In  1876-82  the  Pima  reservation  was 
considerably  extended,  and  a  new  tract  on  Salt  River 
below  Fort  McDowell  was  finally  set  apart,  making 
the  whole  extent  about  275  square  miles.  A  school 
has  been  kept  up  with  some  success,  a  little  mission- 
ary work  was  done,  and  a  native  police,  until  disorgan- 
ized by  whiskey,  did  something  to  prevent  disorder. 
Yet  the  old  troubles  are  sleeping  rather  than  dead. 
There  is  still  much  popular  dissatisfaction  on  various 
phases  of  the  matter;  and  in  view  of  the  non-progress- 
ive nature  of  the  Indians,  the  large  extent  of  their 
lands,  the  growing  white  population,  and  the  agricul- 
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tural  prospects  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  valleys  under  an 
extensive  system  of  irrigation,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  difficulties  will  increase,  and  the  Pimas  sooner  or 
later  will  have  to  quit  their  old  home.® 

The  Fdpagos  have  been  regarded  as  the  best  Indians 
of  Arizona.  They  were  of  the  same  race  and  language 
as  the  Pimas ;  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  the- 
ory that  they  were  simply  Pima  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, pdpago  meaning  *  baptized.*  They  were,  how- 
ever, converts,  retaining  a  smattering  of  foreign  faith, 
with  much  pride  in  their  old  church  at  Bac.  They 
differ  but  little  from  Arizona  Mexicans,  if  of  the  latter 
we  except  a  few  educated  families  and  a  good  many 
vicious  vagabonds.  More  readily  than  other  Indians 
they  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  tilling  the 
soil,  raising  live-stock,  working  in  the  mines,  or  doing 
anything  that  offers.  As  the  reader  knows,  they  some- 
times had  trouble  with  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans, 
but  they  have  always  been  friends  of  Americans  and 
deadly  foes  to  Apaches.  Without  having  escaped  the 
taint  of  vice,  they  are  not  as  a  rule  addicted  to  drink, 
gambling,  or  licentiousness.  They  have  received  very 
little  aid  from  the  government.  In  1874  a  reservation 
was  set  off  for  them  at  San  Javier,  and  in  1882  another 
at  the  Gila  bend,  200  square  miles  in  all.  From  1876 
their  agency  was  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Pimaa 
Their  number  lias  remained  at  about  5,000,  some  2,000 

"Pima  agents:  A.  M.  White  to  1865.  Levi  Rnggles  in  1866-9  (C.  H.  Lord 
deputy  in  1»G7),  F.  E.  Grossman  in  1869-70.  J.  H.  Stout  in  1871-5,  1877-8, 
diaries  Hudson  in  1876,  A.  B.  Ludlam  in  1879-SO,  R  B.  Townsend  in  1881, 
K.  G.  Wheeler  in  1881-2,  A.  H.  Jackson  in  1882.  In  number  the  PimM  have 
increased  slightly,  between  4,500  and  5,000.  The  Maricopas  are  a  sniall  frag* 
ineut  from  farther  down  the  river,  allied  in  race  to  the  ^  umas.  but  for  many 
years  living  with  the  Pimas,  whom  they  resemble  in  habits.  The  Pimas  make 
some  rude  pottery.  They  have  received  comparatively  little  aid  from  the 
govt,  an<l  often  complain  that  the  Apaches  are  treated  much  better.  Mor- 
mons have  favored  the  Ind.  more  than  other  settlers.  Rusling,  AcroMAmer' 
fVr(,  369-72,  descri1>c8  the  villages  in  1867.  In  1870  the  agent  surveyed  an 
extension,  which,  through  the  legislature  s  influence,  was  not  approved.  By 
order  of  Aug.  31,  1876,  additions  were  made  on  the  8.  E.  In  18i  /  the  legisla- 
ture tried  to  have  the  In(L  removed  from  Salt  River,  but  Inspector  Watkina 
in  1878  reported  against  this  as  inhuman.  An  order  of  Jan.  10,  1879,  extended 
the  reserve  E.  to  that  of  White  Mt,  but  this  was  canceUed  by  the  order  of 
July  14th,  settins  apart  the  Salt  River  tract  and  making  other  additioas,  ttill 
further  increased  by  order  of  May  5,  1882. 


living  on  the  reservations  or  near  Tucson,  while  the 
rest  are  scattered  through  Papagueria  or  live  across  the 
Mexican  line.* 


Arizona. 


■Ageota  for  thii  tribe  were  M.  0.  Daridsna  in  13G4-5,  Levi  Raggles  and 
C.  H.  Lord  in  1866  et  «Bq..  R.  A.  Wilbur  iu  187H,  and  Jolm  VTVornva 
in  1879.  A  •chool  boa  been  kept  np  at  S.  Javier,  with  goml  BUccess.  uniler 
the  liatera  of  St  JoMph,  though  Bectariaa  attacks  on  tha  Cathulics  have  not 
been  wanting.  The  principal  fanit  of  the  Papagna  haa  been  theii 
<rf  M>  much  valnble  und  nea    "  *" 

wood-cntten,  and  niany  si 
ti  forciblj  BJeot«d  b; 


>  principal  lanii  oi  me  rapagna  naa  ueen  ineir  pogseuioa 
und  near  the  city.  Tliure  were  many  cncroauhinents  by 
nany  settlers  hell  on  to  their  farms  till  1852,  when  th^ 
d  by  the  Ind.  nnder  Agent  ^Vheele^.     This  U>d  to  appeaU 


frnm  the  leoislatDn  co  behalf  of  the  Bettters,  and  to  much  controversy. 
1385  *  ahenft  attempting  to  aerre  a  writ  was  forcibly  reatatod  by  the  military; 


s 
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The  Apache  country  proper  was  thaij  part  of  Ari- 
zona lying  east  of  the  Santa  Cruz  in  the  south,  and  of 
the  Verde  in  the  north.  In  1864  the  Apaches  had 
for  several  years  waged  war  upon  the  whites,  hostili- 
ties being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  south-east, 
because  the  north  was  not  yet  occupied  by  Americans. 
From  1862,  however,  the  Colorado  gold  placers  drew 
a  crowd  of  miners,  who  pushed  their  operations  east- 
ward to  the  Prescott  region.  They  were  not  much 
troubled  by  the  Indians  at  first;  but  from  1865,  as 
Apache  land  was  penetrated  by  prospectors,  and  the 
frontier  became  settled,  the  war  was  transferred,  or 
rather  extended,  to  the  north-west;  and  with  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Hualapais  and  Yavapais,  mainly  caused 
by  outrages  of  the  whites,  the  field  of  hostilities  was 
widened  to  a  considerable  distance  west  of  Prescott 
For  about  ten  years  this  warfare  was  continuous  and 
deadly.  During  this  period  about  1,000  men,  women, 
and  children  were  murdered  by  the  Apaches,  of  whom 
perhaps  2,000  were  killed,  with  a  loss  of  probably  not 
over  150  soldiers.  The  loss  of  live-stock  and  destruc- 
tion of  other  property  was  of  course  great,  and  all  real 
progress  in  the  territory  was  prevented.  The  Apaches 
did  not  fight  battles,  except  when  cornered;  their  idea 
being  primarily  to  steal,  and  then  to  kill  without  being 
killed.  They  attacked  individuals  or  small  ])arties 
from  ambush,  and  fled  to  their  mountain  strongholds, 
often  inhumanly  torturing  their  captives.  By  nature 
and  the  education  of  centuries,  they  were  murderous 
thieves;  and  they  looked  forward  to  a  life-long  strug- 
gle with  the  whites  as  a  natural  and  their  only  means 
of  subsistence.  The  people  of  Arizona,  feeling  that 
they  were  entitled  to  protection,  but  appealing  for  it 

and  the  same  year  there  was  a  threatened  war  with  the  Pipagos,  in  c<infle» 
quence  of  a  quarrel  about  the  possession  of  a  spring.  The  Ind.  rescued  a 
prisoner  from  the  sheriff,  and  a  force  of  volunteers  marched  out  from  Tucson, 
out  an  amicable  settlement  was  finally  reached.  Ariz,,  Laws,  12th  seas.,  291-2; 
8.  F.  Chronicle,  May  9,  1883;  Sac.  Record-Union,  March  9,  Majr  18-20,  1885. 
I  have  seen  no  original  record  of  the  Gila  reserv.  of  1882,  but  it  is  shown  on 
govt  maps,  and  mentioned  in  Ariz,,  Hist.  (E.  A  Co.),  179,  where  is  given  a  list 
of  the  15  P&pago  rancherias,  with  a  pop.  of  2,925.  A  few  Pipagna  have  al- 
wmya  lived  with  the  Pimas,  and  a  few  Apaches  MaDsos  with  the  Pipagoa. 
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in  vain,  became  excited  and  desperate  as  the  years 
passed  by,  doing  and  countenancing  many  unwise  and 
even  criminal  acta  The  government  at  Washington, 
vaguely  aware  that  there  were  Indian  troubles  in  Ari- 
zona, which  were  very  expensive,  and  not  realizing  any 
difference  between  Apaches  and  other  hostile  Indians, 
simply  furnished  from  1,000  to  3,000  troops  to  garrison 
the  posts,  made  imperfect  arrangements  for  supplies, 
with  an  occasional  change  of  commander  or  military 
organization,  ignored  for  the  most  part  all  appeals, 
and  left  the  problem  to  solve  itself.  Officers  and  sol- 
diers did  their  duty  well  enough,  striking  many  hard 
blows,  which  after  a  long  time  became  in  a  cumulative 
sense  effective.  If  any  of  these  parties  is  to  be  blamed 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  the  citizens,  the  military,  the 
Apaches,  or  even  the  newspapers  and  Indian  agents, 
but  the  government,  for  its  half-way  measures,  its  des- 
ultory warfare,  and  its  lack  of  a  definite  policy,  even 
that  of  'extermination,'  which  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  it.  True,  a  somewhat  consistent  policy  was  devel- 
oped in  the  end;  but  I  cannot  think  there  was  any 
need  of  so  long  and  bloody  and  costly  a  process  of  ev- 
olution. From  the  first  there  was  no  real  difference 
of  opinion  among  men  with  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Apaches  respecting  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted. 
The  Apache  must  first  be  whipped  into  a  temporary 
or  partial  submission,  then  made  to  understand  that  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  keep  the  peace,  and  finally 
watched  and  taught,  if  possible,  better  methods  of  life. 
The  result  might  have  been  efliected,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  ever  has  been  effected,  in  two  years. 

I  shall  not  here  chronicle  the  series  of  Apache 
atrocities,  name  the  victims,  or  even  summarize  the 
record  for  places  or  periods.  Neither  is  it  proposed 
to  detail  the  military  record  of  campaigns,  or  deal 
minutely  with  annals  of  companies,  commanders,  or 
posts.  Still  less  shall  I  find  room  for  the  many  con- 
troversies that  continuously  arose  from  one  phase  or 
another  of  this   unfortunate  Apache   business.     To 
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treat  all  these  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  utilize 
fully  the  mass  of  evidence  before  me  with  justice  to 
all  interests  involved,  would  require  a  whole  volume. 
Yet  though  compelled  by  limitation  of  space  to  avoid 
particulars,  especially  in  relation  to  persons,  I  hope  to 
present  all  the  general  aspects  of  the  subject  in  a 
clear  and  impartial  manner.^® 

We  left  the  Arizona  posts,  as  part  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  garrisoned  m  1863  by  the  Cali- 
fornia volunteers.  In  1864,  having  had  much  success 
in  fighting  eastern  Apaches  and  the  Navajos,  General 
James  H.  Carleton  turned  his  attention  to  the  west, 
confidently  expecting  to  subdue  the  foe  and  remove 

^*  My  general  authorities  are  cited  in  note  2.  Additional  referenoei  mr» 
mainly  to  other  and  special  souroes.  Here  should  be  mentioned  MoMtaerm  V 
iht  Mountains,  A  History  q/*  (he  Indian  Wars  qf  ike  Far  Weti.  By  J.  P. 
Dunn,  Jr,  M,  8.,  LL.  B,  lUustraied.  N.  Y.,  1886,  Syo,  ix.,  784  p.,  m^ 
Chap,  zii,  'death  to  the  Apache,'  and  zxL,  '  cruelty,  pity,  and  iustioe. '  re- 
late to  my  present  subject.  This  book  is  the  latest,  uest,  and  indeed  almost 
the  only  connected  view  of  the  Apache  wars  extant.  Both  in  mattw  and 
manner  it  merits  high  praise. 

Military  commanders  in  Ariz,  were:  Gen.  J.  H.  Carleton,  1864-5;  Gen. 
John  S.  Mason,  1865-6;  Col  H.  D.  Wallen  in  the  north,  and  Col  C.  S.  Lovell 
in  the  south,  1866-7;  Gen.  J.  L  Gregg  and  Gen.  T.  L.  Crittenden,  1867-8; 
Gen.  T.  C.  Devin,  1868-9;  Gen.  Wheaton,  1869-70;  Gen.  Geo.  Stonemaa. 
1870-1;  Gen.  Geo.  Crook,  1871-^;  Col  A.  Kants,  1875-7;  Gen.  O.  K  WiUoos, 
1877-^;  Gen.  Geo.  Crook,  1882-6;  Gen.  Nelson  Miles,  1886. 

The  principal  or  permanent  forts  and  camps  in  Arizona  are  as  follows:  Ft 
Whipple,  named  for  the  explorer,  in  Yavapai  co.  near  Prescott,  established 
in  1863  in  Chine  valley,  over  20  m.  farther  north,  but  transferred  in  1864, 
and  later  niaile  headquarters  of  the  department.  Ft  Verde,  name<l  for  the 
river,  in  Yavapai  co.,  was  estab.  in  lo64  as  Camp  Lincoln,  the  situ  l>eing 
slightly  changed  in  1871.  Here  was  an  Ind.  reserv.  for  several  years.  Camp 
Date  Creek,  m  s.  w.  cor.  of  this  co.,  was  estab.  as  C.  McPherson  iu  1866,  the 
name  being  changed  in  1868.  Here  also  was  a  temporary  asylum  for  Ind., 
and  when  the  Ind.  were  moved  in  1879  to  Verde  the  post  was  abandoned. 
Ft  McDowell,  named  for  the  general,  in  Maricopa  co.,  was  estab.  in  1865.  Ft 
Apache,  in  Apache  co.,  was  estab.  in  1870,  and  was  known  as  C.  MogoUon, 
C.  Ord,  and  i)erhap8  C.  Thomas.  This  fort  was  on  the  Ind.  reserv.  estab.  in 
1870,  the  agency  1>ein^  later  moved  to  S.  Cirlos.  Ft  Mojave,  in  Moiave  co., 
was  estab.  m  1S58,  bemg  abandoned  for  a  time  in  1861-3.  Camp  Thomas, 
named  for  the  general,  in  Graham  co.,  was  estab.  in  1875,  on  the  Clila,  al)ove 
the  site  of  old  Camp  Goodwin  of  earlier  years.  Fort  Grant,  in  Graham  ca, 
was  orinnally  from  18(32  at  the  junction  of  the  S.  Pedro  and  Arivaipa,  where 
Ft  BrecKCuridge  ha<l  been  estab.  since  1859.  It  was  transferred  to  its  present 
site  in  1873.  Camp  Lowell,  in  Pima  co.,  named  for  Gen.  C.  K.  Low^l,  was 
the  Tucson  post  from  1862,  permanently  estab.  and  named  in  1866.  Ft  Hua- 
chuca,  Cochise  co.,  named  for  the  mountain  ranffe,  was  estab.  in  1876,  but 
had  been  prcce<lcd  by  C.  Wallen  since  1874,  a  little  farther  north;  that  bv  C. 
Crittenden  farther  west,  in  Pima  co.,  in  1867-74;  and  that  by  the  old  Ft 
Buchanan  of  1855-61.  C.  Rucker  was  a  post  farther  cast  after  1880.  Fort 
Bowie,  in  Cocliise  co.,  named  for  the  colonel  of  a  CaL  regiment,  was  estab. 
by  the  volunteers  in  1862,  becoming  a  permanent  post  from  1863. 
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the  humbled  survivors  to  the  Pecos  reservation  of 
Bosque  Redondo.  The  people  were  equally  hopeful, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  active  war  was  waged  in  differ- 
ent directions.  The  result  was  over  200  Apaches 
killed,  but  very  slight  perceptible  progress  toward 
permanent  success.  The  general  was,  of  course,  se- 
verely criticised,  and  his  grand  campaign  declared  a 
failure;  yet  there  is  really  little  fault  to  be  found  with 
Carleton's  policy  or  his  general  management.  The 
radical  error  was  that  the  means  were  not  supplied  for 
properly  following  up  his  blows.^^ 

The  mreat  war  between  north  and  south  was  now 
ended,  out  instead  of  sending  10,000  troops  to  Ari- 
zona with  authority  to  raise  two  or  three  regiments 
of  native  volunteers,  the  government  transferred  the 
territory  from  the  military  department  of  New  Mexico 
to  that  of  California.  General  McDowell  sent  Gen- 
eral John  S.  Mason  to  take  command,  with  a  reen- 
forcement  of  California  volunteers,  raising  the  force 
to  about  2,800  men.  Four  companies  of  Arizona 
volunteers,  two  of  them  composed  of  Pi  mas  and 
Pdpagos,  were  also  mustered  in,  doing  excellent  ser- 
vice. Mason  took  command  in  June  1865,  but  for 
want  of  supplies,  and  by  reason  of  various  blunders  con- 
nected with  the  change  of  departments  and  coumiand- 
ers,  preparations  were  not  complete  till  November; 
and  the  following  campaign,  though  including  sev- 
eral effective  expeditions,  was  on  the  whole  perhaps 
even  less  successful  than  that  of  Carleton.  Mason 
was  not  a  very  brilliant  Indian  fighter,  and  did  not 
escape  abuse,  yet  it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  any 

u  j^  company  of  Tolunteers  under  Kins  S.  Woolsey  took  a  prominent  part 
in  tbu  campaign,  beginning  operations  before  Carleton  arrived,  and  being 
wrnnnly  commended  by  tiie  legislature.  Ariz.,  Jour.,  1864,  p.  44,  127,  244; 
Id.,  AeU,  1864,  p.  68-9.  One  of  the  Woolsey 's  achievements,  the  *  Pinole 
traaty,'  has  been  condemned  as  an  outrage.  Fifty  Tontos,  being  assembled 
in  what  ia  now  Gila  co.  for  a  bi^  talk,  were  attacked  at  a  signal  and  31  (or  19 
as  some  reports  have  it)  were  killed.  W.  claimed  to  have  knowledge  of  in- 
tended treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Ind.  A  few  days  later  C'apt.  Tidlxall 
and  his  Califomians  killed  63  of  the  same  tril)e.  For  memorial  to  congress 
for  aid  against  the  Apaches,  see  (7.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  38th  cong.  2«l  aess.,  H.  Alia, 
Doc  18,  19.     See  also  Potton:'*  Speech,  in  H.  of  R.,  Mar.  2,  1865. 
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oflBcer  could  have  done  much  better  in  his  place.  In 
April  1866  he  reported  900  Apaches  on  a  temporary 
reservation  at  Camp  Groodwin,  and  believed  that  bv 
offering  on  the  one  hand  food  and  protection,  and  on 
the  other  incessant  attack  from  all  directions,  perma- 
nent success  might  be  achieved.  But 'the  campaign 
was  interrupted  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  vol- 
unteers; and  in  May  or  June  Mason  was  removed," 
Mason's  successors  were  Colonel  H.  D.  Wallen  in 
the  north  and  Colonel  Charies  S.  Lovell  in  the  south. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Greneral  J.  I.  Gregg  and 
General  T.  L.  Crittenden,  respectively,  early  in  1867. 
The  volunteers  had  been  replaced  by  regular  troops 
to  the  number  of  1,500  or  2,000,  soon  considerably 
increased.  In  October  Arizona  was  formally  declared 
a  military  district  by  order  of  General  Halleck.  Mc- 
Dowell visited  this  part  of  his  department  in  Decem- 
ber. In  1868  General  T.  C.  Devin  assumed  the. 
command,  being  succeeded  apparently  for  a  time  in 
1869-70  by  General  Wheaton.  General  Ord,  the 
new  department  commander,  visited  Arizona  in  1869. 

"During  this  period  there  waa  comparative  security  in  the  a,  e.;  but 
in  the  Prescott  region  the  Apaches  were  worse  than  ever,  the  Vavapais 
and  Uualapiiis  being  also  on  the  war-path.  Of  the  CaL  voluutetr*,  all 
mustered  out  in  1S()0,  a  good  account  is  given  in  the  S.  F.  (' ili,  Aug.  3, 
1886.  The  reenforcements  of  1805  included  the  7th  inf.  Cal.  vol..  Col 
Charles  H.  Lewis,  an«l  the  1st  battalion  Native  Cal.  cavalry.  Maj.  Salva- 
dor Vallejo,  and  later  Jolin  C.  Cremony.  On  the  Ariz,  volunteers,  also  mus- 
tered out  before  Oct.  1880,  see  report  of  ailj.-gen.  in  Ariz.  Jour.,  I80*i,  p. 
230-4.  Gov.  lJt)odwin  went  to  Cal.  to  work  for  the  interests  of  his  lerritorj*, 
returning  with  (ren.  Mason.  In  Dec.  *0o  acomp.  of  rangers  killed  t!3  Apaches 
8.')  miles  R.  of  Prescott.  In  Feb.  *06  Lieut.  Gallegos  with  his  Ariz.  vol.  killed 
30  or  40  in  a  three-davs  raid  from  C.  Lincoln.  In  March  Lieut.  Cer>'autes  in 
the  same  region  kille<l  22,  and  the  Pimas  in  a  raid  from  their  villages  killed 
25.  In  July  the  settlers  were  ordered  by  the  Ind.  to  quit  Skull  valley,  aud 
at  a  '  big  talk  '  on  the  subject,  Lieut.  Hatton  having  arrived  with  reenforce- 
ments, and  the  Ind.  making  a  treacherous  attack,  32  were  killed.  In  '66 
there  was  a  false  re))ort  widely  circulated  that  2,000  Ind.  had  taken  Ft  Good- 
win and  killed  all  the  garris<m.  It  was  in  Nov.  '00  that  Sunt  Leihy  and  his 
clerk,  W.  H.  Everts,  were  killed  by  Ind.  at  Bells  Cafion.  For  tabular  state- 
ment  of  In«l.  depredations  1805-75,  see  U.  S.  Gort  Dor.,  43d  cong.  2d.  sess., 
H.  Ex.  l>oc.  05;  4'U\  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen.  Ilept  12;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  16.  Gea. 
C.  A.  Whittier  ma<le  a  tour  of  insi)ection  in  the  spring  of  1806;  and  lr«iL 
James  F.  Rusling  in  the  winter  of  1800-7.  The  Utters  report  is  fouml  in 
r.  S.  (fort  Doc.,  40th  cong.  2«1  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  153,  30  p.  The  nam* 
tivo  portion  was  expanded  into  Across  Amerini:  or.  The  Orrat  We/d  and  Uk 
Pari  lie  CoaM.  By  Jntnes  F.  RunVnuj^  lat^  Bretrt  Brifj^dier-Omrml  L".  S.  A, 
K.  t.,  1874,  12mo,  503  p.,  with  cuU.     Pages  355-424  relate  to  Arizona. 
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Meanwhile  the  war  continued  much  as  before  in 
1866-70,  there  being  no  cessation  of  Apache  hostili- 
ties, and  the  troops,  though  in  some  respects  less  effi- 
cient than  the  volunteers,  engaging  in  many  expeditions 
that  were  by  no  means  without  results.  I  cannot 
entirely  agree  with  the  idea  of  Dunn  and  others  that 
the  experience  of  these  years  was  a  trial  and  failure 
of  the  'extermination'  policy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
while  none  of  these  oflBcers  was  the  equal  in  skill  or 
experience  of  him  who  finally  achieved  success,  yet 
their  policy  did  not  differ  very  radically  from  his,  and 
their  efforts  contributed  in  the  aggregate  very  largely 
to  his  succesa  Moreover,  Carleton's  eflforts  to  remove 
the  Indians  to  a  New  Mexican  reservation,  and  the 
protection  and  feeding  of  hundreds  of  Apaches  at 
Camp  Goodwin  and  elsewhere  under  Mason  and  his 
successors,  show  the  germs  of  later  success  in  this 
direction  also.  Indeed,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  both 
branches  of  the  matter  was  success  being  slowly 
evolved,  where  no  evolution  was  really  necessary, 
could  the  government  have  been  persuaded  to  do  its 
duty.^ 

"Gen.  Devin's  report  for  1868  shows  that  in  the  northern  districts  in  46 
apaditionB  114  Ind.  Dad  been  killed,  61  wounded,  and  35  captured.  In  the 
south  little  had  been  done,  though  Cochice  had  promised  to  Keep  the  peace. 
Much  work  had  been  done  at  the  forts,  and  several  new  posts  had  been  es- 
tibliahed.  The  force  this  year  was  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  9  comp. 
dl  cayalry.  Gen.  Halleck  thought  a  larger  force  was  needed,  that  nego- 
tiatiooB  were  useless,  and  that  Ariz,  should  be  made  a  separate  department. 
Die  inspcwtor  favored  concentration  of  forces  and  the  abandonment  of  small 
posts,  TOich  was  not  approved  by  Gen.  McDowell.  In  1869,  according  to  re- 
port of  Inspector  Jones,  the  Camp  Goodwin  temporary  reserv.,  estab.  by 
Uen.  McDowell  in  1866,  was  broken  up  at  the  end  of  ISGS,  Gen.  Devin  stop- 
ping rations  because  the  Ind.  would  not  surrender  murderers  or  agree  to 
leMa  permanently;  there  had  also  been  a  temporary  reserv.  at  Camp  Grant, 
where  manv  Pinal  Apaches  were  fed  in  1867-8,  but  this  was  also  abandoned, 
the  IndL  renising  to  agree  to  proposed  terms.  At  Camp  Reno  in  1869,  how- 
ever, Delche*s  band  of  Tontos  and  others  were  at  peace,  and  doing  some  work 
for  whites.  In  Pima  co.  for  the  year  ending  July  17,  1809,  5*2  whites  were 
killed  and  18  wounded  by  Apaches;  and  in  the  next  year  47  killed  and  six 
wonnded,  besides  the  destruction  of  property  worth  $10,000  according  to  lists 
pab.  in  the  papers.  In  1870  Delegate  McCormick  presented  in  congress  a 
ust  of  144  murdered  recently  by  Apaches,  stating  that  this  was  not  over  half 
the  real  nnmber  of  victims.  In  18/0  special  efforts  were  made  without  much 
success  to  organize  and  arm  the  militia.  A  member  of  the  legial. ,  A.  M.  Er- 
win,  was  among  those  killed  in  1868.  Ariz.  Jour.,  1868,  p.  269,  PowelVs  Bjx- 
vhr.f  126-81,  and  Tyler* s  Poat%  ami  Stations,  3,  contain  some  information  for 
1869  et  seq.     See  also  Overland  Monthly,  i.  202-9;  Clifford's  Overl,  Tcdes,  309; 
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In  these  years  the  people  of  Arizona  became  dis- 
couraged, not  to  say  exasperated,  and  clamorous  for 
various  reforms.  They  declared  the  force  utterly  in- 
adequate, and  regular  troops  unfit  for  Indian  service ; 
complained  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  raise  vol- 
unteers and  finish  the  war  in  their  own  way;  desired 
Arizona  to  be  made  a  separate  department;  were  in- 
dignant at  the  suggestion  of  any  policy  but  that  of 
incessant  warfare ;  and  protested  against  all  half-way 
measures.  They  regarded  the  temporary  reservations 
and  feeding-stations  as  so  many  depots  of  supplies 
where  the  Apaches  could  recruit  their  strength  for 
new  atrocities.  Newspapers  of  Arizona  and  Califor- 
nia reechoed  the  popular  outcry.  Governor  and  legis- 
lature were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  people.  There 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  between  military  in- 
spectors and  other  officers  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
It  was  a  period  of  excitement  and  exaggeration,  of 
intemperate  expression,  of  unreasonable  views,  of  nu- 
merous outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  Indians.  And 
the  people  as  a  whole  are  not  to  be  blamed.  It  is  not 
easy  to  be  calm  and  philosophical  while  one's  relatives 
and  friends  are  beinjy  butchered  from  week  to  week. 

As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  or  at  least  in  the  midst 
of  it,  in  1869  Arizona  and  southern  California  were 
formed  into  a  military  department  with  headquarters 
at  Fort  Whipple;  and  in  the  middle  of  1870  General 
George  Stoneman  assumed  command.  The  war  went 
on  as  before,  and  mainly  because  the  change  failed  to 
bring  any  immediate  relief,  the  new  general  was  cen- 
sured even  more  severely  than  his  predecessors.     He 

Hoftbs*  Will  L'iffy  316-^.  A  memorial  of  the  legist  to  congress  in  1870^ 
Ariz.,  AcU,  1871.  p.  142-3;  U.  S.  Gort  Doc.,  42d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doe. 
IG,  was  publislicd  m  pamphlet  form  as  .4  reona,  Mentotial  ami  AfidariU  ttKoteit^ 
ofUratfts  frtyetnUeti  by  the  Apache  Indian*  in  the  Territory  qf  A  rntmOj  dmrimg 
the  year*  IS'JO  and  JS70.  Pubiudied  Inf  authority  qf  the  le^datmrt  €if  the  Terri* 
tori/  q/'  AnzoMO.  S.  F.,  1871,  8vo,  32  p.  The  affidavits  show  178  manief% 
and  3, 768  head  of  cattle  and  horses  stolen.  See  also  McCormick*s  speeches 
in  congress  Feb.  28  and  Jnlj  11,  1870,  in  Hayes'  Scraps,  Ariz,,  iii  136;  Comg. 
Glohe,  18C9-70.  app.  615-18.  Gov.  Safford's  Narroikt,  MS.,  42-7,  contains  a 
study  of  the  Ind.  troubles;  Conklint  Pict.  i4riz.,  passim,  c<mtains  moch  on  the 
subject;  as  does  the  Arisona  Jie«mrces,  etc,  S.  F.,  1871,  pnb.  by  aathohtj  oi 
the  legislatore. 
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was  thought  to  spend  too  much  time  in  red-tape  de- 
tails of  military  organization,  in  establishing  new  posts 
and  improving  the  old  ones ;  while  he  also  looked  with 
too  much  favor  on  the  feeding-stations  where  the 
Indians  continued  to  assemble  in  increasing  numbers. 
At  the  same  time  Stoneman  was  blamed  m  the  east 
for  his  excessive  severity  in  attacking  all  Apaches  for 
the  offences  of  a  few !  I  find  in  his  theory  and  prac- 
tice little  ground  for  censure.  He  believed  that  by 
furnishing  rations  and  blankets  to  a  few  he  could  in- 
duce others  to  come  in  and  thus  advance  the  work  of 
subduing  all.  The  temporary  reservations  proved 
that  progress  had  been  made,  being  an  essential  link 
in  the  evolutionary  chain ;  but  the  people  feared,  with 
some  reason,  such  apparent  success  as  might  result  in 
a  patched-up  peace,  a  suspension  of  campaigns,  and  a 
reduction  of  force,  to  be  followed  inevitably  by  a  new 
and  more  disastrous  outbreak. 

Unfortunately ,  the  popular  feeling  led  to  the  commis- 
sion of  a  gross  outrage.  In  the  spring  of  1871  a  band 
of  Apaches  surrendered  to  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Whit- 
man at  Camp  Grant,  and  being  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
White  Mountain  reservation  recently  set  apart  tem- 
porarily by  Stoneman,  they  were  allowed  to  live  near 
the  post  on  the  Arivaipa,  rationed  as  prisoners  of  war, 
performing  some  useful  work,  especially  in  the  cutting 
of  hay,  behaving  well  so  far  as  could  be  known  to  the 
officers  in  charge,  and  increasing  in  number  to  about 
300.  The  citizens  were  indignant  at  this  feeding  of 
the  Apaches,  refused  to  believe  that  they  had  sub- 
mitted in  good  faith,  and  found  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  unceasing  depredations  in  the  south-east  were 
committed  by  these  very  Indians.  At  the  end  of 
April  40  citizens  and  100  Pdpagos  from  Tucson  and 
vicinity  marched  out  to  the  camp  and  killed  85,  all 
women  and  children  but  eight,  and  captured  some  30, 
who  were  sold  by  the  Pdpagos  as  slaves.  The  per- 
petrators of  this  crime  to  the  number  of  108  were 
tried    for  murder  later   in   the   year  and   acquitted. 
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Whether  the  Arivaipa  Apaches  were  guilty  of  the 
thefts  and  murders  imputed  t^  them  it  is  impossible 
to  know,  strong  evidence  bein^. produced  by  the  citi- 
zens on  one  side  and  by  the  officeh?  on  the  other;  but 
in  any  case  the  massacre  of  women  and  children  was 
a  crime  in  justification  of  which  nothing  isan  be  said." 
In  June  1871  General  Greorge  Crook  succeedecf  Stone- 
man  in  command  of  the  department.  His  reputation 
as  an  Indian-fighter  gained  in  other  fields,  his  openly 
ex])re8sed  condemnation  of  the  vacillating  policy  and 
desultory  warfare  of  the  past,  his  idea  of  a  reservation 
as  a  place  where  the  Apache  must  be  forced  to  remain 
and  work  for  a  living,  and  above  all  his  energetic 
preparations  for  an  effective  campaign  against  the 
liostiles,"  won  for  him  at  once  the  confidence  and  ad- 
miration of  the  people.  For  three  months  Crook 
carried  on  his  preliminary  operations  to  culminate  in 
a  general  aggressive  movement  from  which  the  great- 
est results  were  expected  by  all,  when  the  good  work 
was  interrupted  in  a  manner  that  was  most  exasperat- 
ing to  all  but  the  Apaches. 

In  18G7  a  board  of  peace  commissioners  for  the 
nianajifomcnt  of  Indian  affairs  had  been  appointed  at 
Washington,  being  made  permanent  in  1869,  and  the 

^*The  act  was  generally  excused  and  defended  by  the  Arizona  press  and 
people.  Lieut.  Wliitnian,  though  a  worthless  fellow  in  several  respects, 
8eeni9  to  have  had  runiarkaole  tact  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  Indians,  many 
of  whom,  peMuailed  that  the  military  had  no  part  in  the  outrage,  were  in- 
duced to  return  under  their  chief  Eskimenzin;  but  soon  one  of  the  returning 
parties,  by  some  blunder  not  clearly  explained,  was  fired  upon  by  a  squad  m 
soldiers,  and  the  Indians  tied  to  the  mountains  more  hostile  than  ever.  Tbe 
trial  of  the  C.  (rrant  nmrderers  is  re(K>rted  in  the  S.  F.  AUa,  Feb.  4,  1872. 
Whitman's  report  is  in  ///'/.  Aff.  Bept,  1871,  p.  69;  and  a  good  acctiunt  of  the 
whole  affair  is  foun<l  in  Dunns  MiiMncre/tf  719  et  seq.  The  Pre^roU  Miner  of 
Oct.  14,  1871,  gives  a  list  of  301  persons  killed  by  the  Apaches  since  1864. 
In  May  Lieut.  H.  B.  Gushing  was  Killed  in  a  tight  with  the  foe.  In  Nov.  the 
Wickenburg  and  I^  Paz  stage  was  attacked,  and  six  men  were  kiUe<l,  in- 
cluding Fred.  W.  Ix)ring,  a  young  man  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments 
connected  with  Wheeler^s  survey,  whose  fate  made  a  sensation  in  the  east, 
doing  much  to  call  attention  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  I  met  him  in  S.  F. 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  day  l>efore  his  departure  for  Ariz,  ho  had  his  hair 
cut  very  short,  jocularly  reniat-king  in  my  Library  that  the  Apaches  would 
find  it  difficult  to  take  his  scalp.  The  gov.  in  his  message  of  this  year  pre- 
sented a  very  gloomy  picture  of  the  prospects.  There  had  been  reports  in 
Feb.  a1>out  abandoning  many  posts  and  reiludng  the  force;  indeed,  rach 
orders  seem  to  have  be^  issued. 
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movement  being  warmly  supported  by  President 
Grant  and  many  other  prominent  military  men  and 
civilians  throughout  the  nation.  The  feeling  that  led 
to  this  movement,  and  that  actuated  the  board  in  its 
operations,  namely,  the  desire  to  protect  the  Indian 
from  injustice,  and  to  establish  a  uniform  and  benevo- 
lent policy  for  his  improvement,  was  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  of  the  hearty  support  it  received  from  all 
Americans  of  the  better  class.  The  movement  re- 
sulted, moreover,  in  great  good  throughout  the  Indian 
country  of  the  far  west.  Yet  in  some  phases  of  its 
practical  application,  and  notably  in  the  theory  that 
the  Arizona  Apaches  could  be  subdued  by  kindness  or 
influenced  by  other  motives  than  those  of  fear  and 
self-interest,  the  new  'peace  policy'  was  a  sad  mis- 
take.^ The  commission  had  exerted  an  influence  in 
the  setting-apart  of  temporary  reservations  during 
Stoneman's  command ;  but  its  first  direct  interference 
in  Arizona  was  marked  by  unfortunate  blunders  on 

^In  1867  a  joint  special  committee  of  congress,  appointed  by  act  of  1865, 
had  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  condition  of  the  tribes  and  their  treat- 
ment by  civil  and  military  authorities,  though  this  report  contained  very 
Uttle  on  Arizona.  IntL  Aff.  Rept  Joint  Spec,  Com,,  1867,  8vo,  532  p.     Says 
Ihinn,  MoMocre^,  717,  reierring  to  the  operations  of  the  later  commission: 
'Unfortunately  for  the  Indian,  the  feeling  in  his  favor  wandered  off  into  the 
diannel  of  abstract  compliment.     From  a  demon,  he  was  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  temporal  deity  by  the  extremists,  who  were  now  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  aid  him.     The  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 
revelled  in  riotous  imaginations  and  discarded  facts  as  a  part  of  the  old  and 
cffensive  regime  which  was  henceforth  to  be  abandoned. '    I  think  that  Dunn, 
however,  is  inclined  to  draw  too  sharp  a  <listinction  between  the  '  extermina- 
tion '  policy  of  1864-9  and  the  'peace   policy  of  later  years.     Instead  of  any 
Hidden  change  of  policy  in  which  the  people  of  Arizona  and  the  military  were 
eompelled  to  acquiesce  somewhat  unwillingly,  there  was  simply  a  gradual 
iwakening  on  the  part  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  U.  S.  to  the 
tmthy  as  realized  in  Ariz,  from  the  first,  that  the  Apaches  niui^t  bo  forced 
apoa  reservations  and  then  protected.     The  '  extermination '  talk  of  certain 
rfsMwni,  and  the  ultra  '  persuasion '  rot  of  certain  others,  were  mere  excres- 
cences that  never  had  much  real  weight  with  practical  men  of  any  class. 
And  indeed,  Dunn  wisely  remarks  of  the  earlier  pericwl:  'Although  extenni- 
nation  was  not  being  satisfactorily  accomplished  in  Arizona,  tlio  legitimate 
object  of  war  was  being  obtaine<l.     The  Apaches  were  gradually  being  brought 
to  a  realization  that  peace  was  a  better  mode  of  life  tlian  war.     Tlw.y  were 
learning  that  their  enemies  could  invade  their  homes,  destroy  tlieir  property, 
and  keep  them  in  constant  apprehension  of  <leath.     Some  of  tliein  wore  ready 
to  live  peaceably  at  places  where  tliey  could  be  [)rotL'cte<l,  but  for  this  result, 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  primary  object  of  the  war,  there  had  been  no 
adequate  preparation.* 

Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mex.    SC 
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both  sideSy  at  a  time  when  prospects  were  brighter 
than  ever  before.  On  the  one  side  was  the  Camp 
Grant  massacre;  on  the  other — though  prompted 
largely  by  that  outrage — ^the  sending  of  Vincent  Col- 
yer  of  the  commissioners,  an  ultra  fanatic,  with  full 
powers  to  settle  the  Apache  question. 

Colyer,  who  had  visited  New  Mexico,  and  even 
reached  the  Moqui  towns  in  1869,  arrived  in  August 
1871.  Cook,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  suspended 
military  operations,  and  Governor  Safford  issued  orders 
for  the  commissioner's  protection,  with  a  view  to  re- 
strain the  popular  fury.  Colyer  came  fully  imbued 
with  the  belief  that  the  Apaches  were  innocent  vic- 
tims of  oppression,  and  the  whites  wholly  to  blame 
for  past  hostilities ;  and  he  would  listen  to  nothing  not 
confirmatory  of  his  preconceived  views,  scorning  to 
seek  information  from  the  rascally  citizens,  the  bloody- 
minded  officers,  or  anybody  else  who  knew  anything 
about  the  real  state  of  afiairs.  Protected  by  an  escort, 
he  visited  tbe  posts  and  met  several  bands  of  Apaches, 
just  then  disposed  by  the  destitution  arising  from  past 
reverses  to  come  in,  make  peace,  and  be  fed.  From 
them  he  got  all  the  testimony  he  desired  on  their 
peaceful  and  harmless  disposition.  He  approved  or 
selected  temporary  reservations  or  asylums  at  camps 
Grant,  Apache,  Verde,  McDowell,  Beale  Spring,  and 
Date  Creek ;  then  he  went  on  to  California  in  OcUv 
ber,  followed  by  the  curses  of  Arizonans,  but  fully 
convinced  that  the  Apache  question  was  settled.  If 
let  alone,  the  Indians  would  gladly  conxe  upon  the 
reservations,  eager  for  peace  and  civilization.  Should 
there  be  new  troubles,  the  whites  might  quit  the 
country,  or,  staying,  comfort  themselves  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  families  and  loss  of  their  property  with 
the  thought  that  all  these  evils  were  due  to  ancient 
or  modern  ajjcrressions  of  their  own  race.  Colver's 
mission  did  perhaps  some  good  by  calling  attention  in 
the  east  to  Arizona;  its  barm  was  the  sus|Xjnsion  of 
Crook's  operations  for  a  long  time,  and  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  Apache  hopes  that  a  new  era  of  protection 
for  their  great  industry  of  plunder  had  dawned.^* 

Within  a  year  from  Colyer's  arrival,  the  Apaches 
are  known  to  have  made  54  raids,  and  killed  41  citi- 
zena  The  absurdities  of  his  report  were  somewhat 
apparent  even  at  Washington;  and  though  his  acts 
were  approved,  orders  were  sent  to  Crook  through 
Greneral  Schofield  in  November  1871,  not  only  to  en- 
force strict  measures  on  the  reservations,  but  to  wage 
war  on  all  who  refused  to  submit.  February  1872 
was  fixed  as  the  date  before  which  all  must  come  in, 
or  take  the  consequences.  In  April,  however,  General 
0.  O.  Howard  came  as  a  special  commissioner  to  pro- 
tect the  Indians,  persuade  them  to  submit,  and  ad- 
vance the  reservation  work  in  general.  While  he 
was  not  to  interfere  directly  with  Crook's  operations, 
his  mission  had  practically  the  effect  to  postpone  the 
campaign  till  late  in  the  year.  Remembering  Colyer, 
the  Anzonans  were  prejudiced  against  Howard;  but 


"Colyer's  Dreliminary  report  of  1869  is  found  in  Ind.  Aff,  Bept,  1870,  p. 
70  et  seq.;  ana  that  of  1871  in  Id,,  1871,  p.  41-95,  with  much  matter  bearing 
<Mi  the  general  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  same  voL  Dunn,  MoMacres,  720, 
thinks  that  while  Colyer  '  was  notoriously  ultra  in  his  peace  tlieories,  and 
evidently  did  not  understand  the  situation  in  Ariz./  yet  'he  wan  quite  as 
correct  as  his  assailants.*  'His  changes  of  the  location  of  the  Ind.  were 
rather  extensive,  and  none  of  them  prcSuced  good  results.'  The  reference  is 
mainly  to  the  chan^  from  Cafiaida  Alamosa  to  the  Tularosa  val.  in  N.  Mex., 
where  some  of  theMimbrefios  and  Ohiricahuas  went  unwillingly,  the  latter 
soon  retomihg  to  their  old  home.  The  rest  were  later  moved  to  Oju  Calieute, 
whence  the  name  Mot  Spring  Apaches. 

Notwithstanding  my  slighting  fusions  to  Colyer's  mission,  it  must  be 
onderstood  that  I  oo  not  deny  the  truth  of  his  allegations  that  the  Apaches 
had  often  been  grossly  wronged.  Many  such  instances  have  been  recorded 
by  me.  Much  may  oe  VLraodf  moreover,  against  the  right  of  a  foreign  race  to 
take  from  the  Indians  their  country,  and  very  little  in  defence  of  Spanish  or 
Riglish  treatment  of  the  aborigines  from  the  beginning.  A  white  man's 
reservation,  under  Apache  control,  would  be  somewhat  more  iu  accordance 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  than  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I  do 
not  blame  the  Apaches  for  defending  their  homes  and  liberties  in  their  own 
way.  But  as  there  was  no  proposition  or  possibility  iu  the  case  of  Arizona  to 
turn  back  to  the  first  pace  and  begin  a  new  record,  I  am  disposed  to  doubt 
that  a  consideration  of  the  ancient  or  mo<lem  short-comings  of  their  race  re- 
qoired  the  Arizona  settlers  to  submit  to  plunder  and  murder,  or  even  to  quit 
ue  country,  to  believe  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  tlieir  gov- 
ernment, and  to  deny  that  there  was  ever  a  time,  in  this  century  at  least, 
when  the  Apaches  could  be  controlled  by  kindness  and  justice.  As  Dunn 
says,  '  no  warlike  Indians  ever  submitted  to  reservations  until  he  had  been 
whipped.'  There  was  ample  room  for  the  application  of  our  limited  supply 
cf  iMoevolence  and  fair  treatment  sdter  forcing  the  Indians  to  submission. 
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the  latter  was  a  very  different  man,  his  peace  theories 
being  strongly  tinged  with  common  sense.  He  con- 
sulted the  people  freely,  and  found  them  reasonable,  if 
not  very  strong  in  faith,  respecting  reservation  and 
treaty  success.  Mutual  respect,  if  not  entire  agree- 
ment of  opinion  on  certain  phases  of  the  Apache  ques- 
tion, was  developed  by  the  intercourse.  Howard 
visited  the  posts;  did  much  to  encourage  the  submis- 
sive bands ;  made  treaties  between  Apaches  and  their 
Pima  and  Pdpago  foes;  changed  the  Camp  Grant 
reservation  to  the  Gila,  naming  it  San  Cdrlos;  and 
carried  away  some  chiefs  on  a'  visit  to  Washington. 
In  the  autumn  he  came  back  to  complete  his  work, 
making  several  changes.  He  abolished  the  asylums 
at  McDowell,  Date  Creek,  and  Beale  Spring,  permit- 
ting the  Indians  to  choose  homes  at  the  other  reser- 
vations. But  his  principal  achievement,  though  as  it 
proved  an  unfortunate  one,  was  to  visit  Cochise  at  his 
mountain  home,  receive  that  chief's  submission,  and 
establish  the  Chiricahua  reservation  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  the  territory. 

Then,  in  1 872-4,  General  Crook  waged  a  continuous 
and  etfective  war  on  the  hostiles.  For  the  first  time 
all  departments  wore  working  in  harmony  under  a 
definite  policy.  As  the  governor  put  it  in  his  messoii^e, 
Howard  had  offered  tlie  olive-branch,  and  Crook,  with 
tlio  sword,  was  enforcing  its  acceptance.  Half-8ub- 
duod  bands  often  left  their  reservations  to  resume  their 
raids,  but  such  were  hard  pressed,  not  only  by  the 
troops,  but  by  Apaclie  warriors,  whose  submission  was 
evidently  not  all  protcnce,  and  whose  services  were 
most  profitably  utilized.  As  before,  I  attempt  no 
record  of  the  campaign  in  its  complications.  By  tlie 
middle  of  1873,  the  last  of  the  Tontos,  Hualapais,  and 
Yava[)ais  had  submitted;  and  in  1874,  with  the  defeat 
of  several  renegade  bands,  the  war  was  regarded  as  at 
an  end.  In  a  sense,  and  for  large  portions  of  tlie  ter- 
ritory, the  j)eace  proved  lasting.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Apaches  was  now  under  military  control  on  the 
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reservations.  The  people  and  territorial  authorities 
regarded  Indian  troubles  as  practically  at  an  end. 
Greneral  Crook  was  deservedly  the  hero  of  the  time.^^ 
Notwithstanding  this  peace,  which  in  a  sense,  as 
already  remarked,  was  permanent  in  the  north  and 
west,  the  south-eastern  frontier  region  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  after  a  few  years,  was  for  another  de- 
cade to  be  the  scene  of  Apache  warfare,  several  times 
devastated  with  deadly  results  by  renegade  bands 
from  the  reservations.  This  result  was  due,  not  only 
to  the  savage  instincts  and  ineradicable  hostility  of 
some  of  the  worst  Apache  tribes,  but  also  and  largely 
to  mismanagement.  An  outline  of  reservation  annals 
is  given  in  the  appended  note,  including  brief  mention 
of  the  principal  outbreaks.^®     In  1874  control  of  the 

^T  Some  details  respecting  the  final  campai^^ns,  for  which  I  have  no  space, 
ma^  be  found  in  Hamilton's  work  and  others  of  recent  years.  Crook's  merits, 
which  were  very  great,  have  doubtless  been  exaggerated  in  view  of  his  success 
by  those  who  have  forgotten  the  similar  if  less  brilliant  efforts  of  his  pre- 
decessors. He  was  the  best  Indian-fighter  of  sdl,  but  by  no  means  the  only 
one.  He  had  a  firm  grasp  of  both  brs^nches  of  his  task.  His  energy  and  skill 
in  carrying  on  a  military  expedition  were  not  more  marked  than  his  tact  in 
managmg  Indians  in  council,  and  gaining  their  confidence,  or  his  earnest 
efforts  in  behalf  of  justice  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  both  races.  He  fully 
understood  the  Indian  character,  exercised  practical  good  sense  in  all  he  un- 
dertook, being  unaffected  by  sickly  sentimentalism  on  one  side,  or  extermi- 
nating vengeance  on  the  other.  Yet  in  earlier  years  his  success  might  have 
been  much  less  complete;  and  for  a  comparative  failure  on  one  later  occasion, 
he  was  condenmed  by  Arizonans  much  as  other  commanders  had  been  in 
earlier  times. 

"Apache  reservations.  The  White  Mountain  reserv.  had  its  origin  when 
Maj.  John  Green  in  1869  found  a  band  of  friendly  Coyoteros  there.  In  June 
1S70  he  establiidied  Camp  Ord  (later  called  Ft  Apache),  and  gathered  1,043 
Ind.  His  favorable  reports  led  to  a  corresp.  between  the  peace  com.  and  mil. 
authorities;  and  in  April  1871  the  reserv.  was  set  apart  by  Gen.  Stoneman, 
beinff  approved  by  Colyer,  and  confirmed  by  exec,  order  of  Dec.  14,  1872, 
whidi  also  added  a  tract  s.  of  the  Gila,  and  abolished  the  C.  Grant  reserv., 
thus  creatine  the  S.  Cirlos  agency.  (Tlicre  were  thus  two  agencies,  S.  Cdr- 
los  and  Ft  Apache  on  the  White  Mt  reserv.,  but  as  the  nortliem  agency  was 
later  discontinued,  the  name  S.  Carlos  came  to  be  commonly  applied  to  the 
whole  reserv.)  In  1872  Cren.  Howard  found  and  caused  to  be  recalled  an  order 
sospendinff  rations,  and  appointed  Dr  Milan  Soule  to  succeed  Maj.  Dallas  in 
chaise.  £i  1873-4  James  £.  Robert  was  agent,  and  the  population  increased 
to  1,800.  The  Ind.  behaved  and  worked  well,  being  apparently  content  and 
showing  some  interest  in  their  fields  and  ditches.  Iii  Oct.  came  an  order  for 
their  removal  to  S.  Carlos,  which  was  effected  much  against  their  winhes,  but 
without  the  use  of  force,  in  July  1875.  A  considerable  number,  however,  re- 
mained behind;  and  in  1881  some  500  were  living  on  Cibicu  Or.  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  w.  of  the  reserv.  The  arrest  of  a  medicine-man  who  professed  to 
bring  dead  warriors  to  life  caused  an  outbreak  in  June,  10  soldiers  and  8  cit- 
izens being  killed,  and  Ft  Apache  being  once  attacked.  The  friendly  scouth 
joined  the  foe,  for  which  three  were  hanged  and  two  sent  to  Cal.  as  prisoners. 
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reservations  passed  from  the  war  department  to  the 
Indian   bureau,  with   unfortunate   results.      General 

Before  Sept.  21  at,  the  hoetiles  came  in  and  surrendered  in  small  parties.  (See 
notes  oil  S.  Cdrlos  below.) 

At  Camp  Date  Creek  in  July  1870,  there  were  ^thered  225  Ind.,  mostly 
Yavapais,  who  for  a  year  were  allowed  to  get  a  living  by  hunting,  etc.,  but 
from  June  1871  were  given  rations,  though  not  subject  to  much  control  so 
long  as  they  kept  tlie  peace.  In  Sept.  1872  the  nnmber  had  increased  to 
750,  includmg  some  rather  turbulent  characters.  Lieut.  F.  H.  £.  Ebatein  in 
charge  was  succeeded,  in  July  1872,  by  Dr  Joeephus  Williams.  At  the  end 
of  lb72,  by  advice  of  the  afent  and  others,  Gen.  Howard  discontinued  this 
feeding  station,  and  the  Ind.  were  transferred  in  May  1873  to  the  C.  Verde 
reserv.,  which  had  been  set  apart  by  Colyer  in  1871,  and  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  Tontos  had  l>een  gathered.  Williams  became  agent  at  Verde,  and  the 
liighest  number  of  Ind.  m  1873  was  2,000,  900  running  away  in  Ang.,  but 
40U  returnina;  in  Sept.  W.  S.  Schuyler  succeeded  Williams;  there  was  much 
sickness,  and  the  site  of  the  agency  was  chansred  more  than  once;  in  Feb. 
1874  there  were  1,078  Ind.,  but  the  soldiers  brought  in  more  tiU  in  June 
there  were  1,544.  Later  in  the  year  much  progress  had  been  made  in  asric, 
building,  etc. ;  the  Ind.  seemed  well  disposed,  and  prospects  were  considered 
gooil.  But  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  natives  and  against  the  protest  of 
Geu.  CnKik  tliey  were  removed  in  March  1875,  in  charee  of  Special  Commis- 
siouer  Dudley  to  the  S.  Carlos  reserv.,  the  Tontos  and  Yavapaia  having  on 
the  way  a  fight  among  themselves,  in  which  five  were  killed. 

The  Chiricahua  reserv.,  including  approximately  that  portion  of  Cochise 
CO.  lying  east  of  the  Dragoon  Mts,  was  estab.  in  Oct.  1872  by  Gen.  Howard, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  chief  Cochise,  and  the  failure  of  aU 
attempts  to  induce  this  tribe  to  leave  their  old  homes.  The  reserv.  was  set 
apart  by  exec,  order  of  Dec.  14th,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  over  1,000 
Apaches  were  being  fed  according  to  the  report  of  the  agent,  Thos  T.  JcffonU. 
The  agency  was  at  Sulphur  Spring,  Cieneg|a  de  S.  Simon,  Pinery  Cafion,  and 
Apache  Pass  successively.  Cochise  remamed  faithful  to  his  death  in  June 
1874,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Taza,  though  neither  had  full  control  of 
all  tlic  l>aii(la.  There  was  no  farming  land,  but  the  Chiricahuas  were  not 
fanners,  and  did  not  care  to  learn  the  business.  The  reserv.  being  on  the 
Mexican  lM>rder,  there  was  umch  raiding  across  the  line;  but  A;^eiit  Jefiforils 
insisted  that  these  depredations  were  coniniitted  by  Ind.  from  S.  Carlos  and 
Hot  Spring,  and  Mexico,  and  never  by  his  Chiricahuas,  a  statement  ui»t  im- 
plicitly l)elieved  outside  the  reserv.  Jeffords  admitted,  however,  some  slight 
troubles  with  visiting  and  renega<le  Apaches  and  Mex.  traders  and  8(»Iilier«. 
Sunt  L.  E.  Dudley  oi  N.  Mex.  endeavored  to  have  the  Chiricaliuas  removed 
to  Hot  Spring,  but  they  refused  to  go.  Finally,  in  April  1876,  serious  trt>uble 
arose  from  the  sale  of  whiskey  by  one  Rogers  at  Sulphur  Spring  station,  the 
drunken  Ind.  fighting  among  themselves,  killing  the  liquor-dealer  and  his 
assistant,  going  on  the  war-path,  and  committing  many  depredations.  Ac- 
cordingly, l)y  the  influence  of  Gov.  Safford  and  against  the  advice  of  Gen. 
Kautz  tlien  in  command,  the  removal  of  all  the  Ind.  >»*as  ordered.  A  1>and 
of  140  went  to  Hot  Spring;  325  under  Taza  were  sent  to  S.  CiLrloe  in  June; 
and  the  rest — 400  accordmg  to  Jeffords'  figures,  the  accuracy  of  which  lias 
been  questioned — ran  away  to  commit  depredations  on  the  frontier.  The 
reserv.  was  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  exec,  order  of  Oct.  30,  1876. 

The  S.  CfiLrlos  division  of  the  AMiite  Mt  rescr>'.  originated  in  1872  with 
the  abolishment  of  the  C.  Grant  rescr^'.  (which  also  seems  to  have  been  moved 
to  the  region  of  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Pedro  at  first).  Records  of  the  change, 
which  was  not  completed  till  Feb.  1873,  are  not  very  clear.  The  successive 
agents  in  1872-4  were  Ed.  C.  Jacobs,  Geo.  H.  Stevens,  H.  R.  Wilbur,  C.  F. 
Larrabee,  W.  H.  Brown,  J.  E.  Rot>erts,  and  John  P.  Clum.  There  were  from 
900  to  1,800  Ind.  on  the  rolls,  but  from  some  mismanagcmeut  or  frequent 
change  of  agents  there  were  constant  troubles,  desertions,  and  recaptures. 
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Crook  should  have  been  left  for  several  years  at  least 
in  full  control     From  1875  the  policy  of  concentrat- 

In  May  1873  there  was  a  plot  to  kill  all  the  whites.  It  was  discovered  in 
time,  but  lient.  Almv  was  shot,  and  three  chiefs  with  their  bands  fled  to  the 
mountains.  These  Lid.  were  harassed  for  a  year,  and  not  permitted  to  re- 
tom  till  they  had  killed  the  three  chiefs.  In  tK  n.  1874  other  serious  troubles 
occurred,  resulting  in  the  flight  of  several  bands,  and  in  six  months  of  war 
before  all  submitted.  Still  considerable  proeress  in  agric.  was  reported. 
There  were  1,000  of  the  original  S.  C4rlos  Ind.  in  Sept  1875,  besides  1,400 
who  had  come  from  C.  Ver£  in  March,  and  1,800  from  Ft  Apache  in  July, 
or  a  total  of  4,200,  who  got  no  rations  except  in  payment  for  labor.  In  June 
1876  the  Chiricahnas,  3&  strong,  were  brought  in  from  the  south;  from  Oct. 
the  troops  were  removed,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  the  native  police,  not 
only  to  preserve  order,  bat  also  to  pursue  renesades;  and  Clum  took  25  of 
bis  Apaches  east  to  the  centennial  lair.  In  May  1877  the  renegade  Chiri- 
cahnas bavins  joined  the  Hot  Sprint  Ind.  in  depredations,  it  decided  to  break 
up  the  Hot  Sprin|^  reserv.,  ana  453  Ind  were  transferred  to  S.  Cirlos,  Vic- 
torio  and  40  wamors  escaping  to  avoid  the  transfer,  and  300  of  the  453  escap- 
inff  in  Sept,  thoudb  about  190  of  them  were  perhaps  brought  back  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Tlie  renegades  did  bloody  work  in  N.  Mex.  Clum  claimed 
that  no  depredations  were  committed  bv  his  reserv.  Ind.  proper,  and  that  all 
was  prosperous,  but  his  reports  may  have  been  somewhat  highly  colored. 
Meanwhile  the  exec  order  of  Dec.  1^  1872,  creating  the  reserv.,  was  supple- 
mented by  several  new  orders.  That  of  Aug.  5,  1873,  cut  off  all  the  Gila 
valley  above  old  C.  Goodwin,  or  about  110"  5',  and  that  of  Julv  21,  1874,  all 
SMt  of  long.  109*  30^  (the  reserv.  had  at  first  extended  to  the  a.  Mex.  line). 
Tllat  of  April  27,  1876,  cut  off  a  strip  on  the  east;  that  of  Jan.  26,  1877,  a 
tract  of  7.421  acres  in  K.  E.  comer;  and  that  of  March  31, 1877,  the  s.  w.  cor- 
ners, of  the  GKla.  JieptSee.  InL,  1882,  p.  309-11.  As  left,  the  reserv.  contains 
4,440  aq.  miles.  H.  L  Hart  was  urent  in  1877-8,  AdnaR.  Chaffee  in  1879-80, 
J.  C.  imny  in  1880-1,  PhiL  P.  Wilcox  in  1882-3,  G.  Ford  in  1884.  Though 
the  presence  of  many  different  and  mutually  hostile  bands  necessitated  their 
■sparation  to  some  extent  into  distinct  camps,  there  were  no  serious  troubles 
with  the  masses;  the  native  police  rendered  good  service;  and  fair  progress  was 
reported  in  agriculture.  In  1878  about  400  Apaches  were  absent,  working 
in  the  mines,  etc.,  and  giving  no  cause  for  complaint.  In  the  same  year 
mining  discoveries  in  the  N.  w.  at  McMillan's  caused  some  complaint  of  en- 
croachment on  the  reserv.  In  1879  the  pop.  was  4,652;  there  were  2,000 
eatde  and  horses;  and  5,000  lbs.  of  barley  were  sold.  The  taking  of  water 
from  the  Gila  above  the  reserv.  caused  some  fears.  The  Apaches  were  gen- 
enlly  dinrmed,  and  the  use  of  tiswin,  the  native  liquor,  was  prevented. 
Apache  women  were  as  a  rule  chaste,  but  habits  of  prostitution,  with  result- 
ing disease,  had  been  brought  to  some  extent  by  the  Colorado  River  bands. 
In  1880  the  renegade  chieu  Juh  and  Gerdnimo,  with  108  Chiricahuas,  were 
brought  in  from  Mexico.  Another  chief,  Victorio,  continued  his  raids  on  the 
border  until  killed  by  the  Mexicans.  In  1881  Nan^,  Victorious  associate, 
eontinned  his  depredations;  and  Juh  and  Nachez  with  a  party  of  Chiricahuas 
ran  away  from  the  reserv.  in  Sept.,  and  after  a  fight  were  driven  into  Mexico. 
Petty  disturbances  increased  somewhat;  whiskey  sellers  at  Globe  caused 
tome  trouble;  but  notwithstanding  a  flood,  goods  crops  were  raised,  live-stock 
increased,  good  buildings  were  completed,  and  a  school  was  taught  by  A.  B. 
Bom  and  wife.  The  discovery  of  nch  coal  deposits  this  year  introduced  new 
oomplicationB  for  which  no  solution  has  yet  been  found,  thoueh  there  has 
beoi  much  discussion  of  the  subject  in  Ariz,  and  in  congress.  The  people  are 
•Bger  to  have  the  mining  tract  restored  to  the  public  domain;  while  on  the 
other  hand  is  advocated  either  the  working  of  the  coal  mines  by  the  Ind.,  or 
a  lease  for  their  benefit  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  serious  doubts 
were  finally  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  Agent  Tiffany's  favorable  reports  on 
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ing  all  the  Apaches  at  San  C^los  was  enforced 
Those  of  forts  Verde  and  Apache  were  transferred  in 
March  and  July;  the  ChirioJiuas  in  June  1876;  and 
the  Hot  Spring  bands  in  May  1877.  While  in  a  gen- 
eral way  this  policy  of  concentration  may  have  been 
well  founded,  while  some  changes  were  probably  neces- 
sary— notably  at  the  Chiricahua  reservation  on  the 
Mexican  border — ^and  while  no  policy  would  have  en- 
tirely prevented  the  subsequent  troubles,  yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  nearly  all  the  later  outbreaks 
and  disasters  may  be  traced  directly  to  these  transfers. 
The  Indians  were  naturally  unwilling  to  quit  the  re- 
gions  in  which  they  had  been  born  o?whi?h  they  had 
chosen,  which,  as  they  understood  it,  the  government 
had  given  them  for  permanent  homes,  and  where  in  some 
instances  they  were  making  progress;  many  of  them 
objected  particularly  to  the  San  Cdrlos  tract;  besides 
their  aversion  to  any  change  and  their  special  objec- 
tions to  the  new  home,  there  was  much  fear  of  their 
new  neighbors ;  and  the  mingling  or  near  approach  of 
so  many  distinct  and  hostile  bands — which  had  never 
agreed  on  any  proposition  except  that  of  hostility  to 
the  whites — was  sure  to  make  serious  trouble.  With 
the  special  reasons  assigned  for  the  change,  the  mis- 
conduct of  certain  renegade  bands  or  turbulent  char- 
acters, the  masses  of  the  Apaches  at  each  point  had 
little  to  do;  and  in  some  cases  the  influence  of  whites 
coveting  the  reservation  lands  was  a  controlling  mo- 
tive. General  Crook  protested  earnestly  against  the 
first  transfer,  that  of  the  Verde  Indians;  but  he  was 
removed  to  another  department  to  fight  the  Sioux, 
and  was  succeeded  in  March  1875  by  General  August 
V.  Kautz.  This  officer  also  opposed  the  changes,  and 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  Chiricahuas  and 
resulting  depredations  of  renegades,  he  became  in- 
volved in  serious  controversies  with  Governor  SaflTord, 

the  condition  of  affairs.  From  1882  the  reservation  was  practically  under 
control  of  the  military  commander;  and  the  condition  of  alfairs  was  for  the 
most  mrt  satisfactory,  but  for  the  escape  of  renegade  bands  in  18S5,  and 
their  depredations  ou  the  border. 
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vhich  finally  led  to  his  removal  in  1878,  his  successor 
l)eing  General  O.  B.  Willcox.^ 

On  the  transfer  of  the  Chiricahuas  in  June  1876,  a 
considerable  number  escaped,  went  on  the  war-path, 
and  in  four  months  killed  20  persons.  On  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Hot  Spring  bands  in  May  1877,  Victorio 
and  party  escaped  to  Mexico;  and  in  September  300 
escaped  from  San  Cirlos.  The  ensuing  pursuits, 
fights,  surrenders,  and  reescapes  are  too  complicated 
for  detailed  record  here;  but  large  numbers  of  the 
renegades,  while  sometimes  submitting  in  New  Mexico, 
refused  to  be  removed  to  San  Cdrlos,  and  ran  away 
every  time  it  was  attempted.  Resulting  depredations, 
sometimes  exaggerated  by  the  citizens  and  news- 
papers, and  perhaps  underrated  by  the  military,  were 
constant  and  serious  on  the  border,  especially  in  New 
Mexico;  and  for  years  the  warfare  was  almost  as 
deadly  as  ever.  From  this  time  the  Indians  were  well 
armed  with  repeating  rifles,  and  pursuits  by  the  troops 
were  generally  fruitless.  In  1879  Victorio  came  from 
the  south,  was  reenforced  by  various  renegade  bands, 
and  killed  73  victims  before  he  could  be  driven  back 
into  Mexico.  He  was  killed  in  1880  by  Mexicans, 
while  Juh  and  Ger6nimo,  with  110  Chiricahuas,  were 
brought  in  to  the  reservation.  In  1881  occurred  the 
Cibicu  Creek  outbreak,  as  mentioned  elsewhere ;  Nand, 
Victorious  successor,  made  a  bloody  raid  from  across 
the  line,  and  part  of  the  Chiricahuas,  under  Juh  and 
Nachez,  ran  away  from  San  Cdrlos.  In  April  1882 
these  were  followed  by  Ger6nimo  and  the  rest  of  the 
renegade  Chiricahuas,  with  Loco  and  his  Hot  Spring 

"The  ffOT.  accused  Kautz  of  inefficiency  in  Ind.  warfare  against  the  rene- 
gades, and  in  his  message  of  1877  called  on  the  legisl.  to  raise  a  force  of  militia 
or  Ind.  scents  to  protect  the  country,  since  the  military  were  doing  nothing. 
Ariz.  Jour.,  1877,  p.  233-4.  Both  psirties  wrote  severe  letters  for  the  news- 
papers, and  Safford  made  an  effort  to  have  Kautz  removed.  The  general  de- 
fends himself  at  length  in  his  regular  report  of  Aug.  15,  1877.  U.  S.  Govt  Doe., 
45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  ii.  133-49.  Hoyt,  Lendimj  Events,  Ui^.,  15 
et  seq.,  says  that  Kautz  was  a  little  later  court-martialed  and  reprimanded 
for  publishing  a  pamphlet  reflecting  on  Judge-advocate-gen.  Dunn.  Though 
the  north  was  ^nerally  spoken  of  as  bein^  at  peace,  Kautz'  report  shows 
several  expeditions  in  the  U.  Verde  region,  in  which  38  Ind.  were  killed  and 
42  captured. 
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oand.  Further  trouble  occurred  on  the  reservation, 
and  the  general  outlook  was  very  discouraging.  Mili- 
tary men  were  nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
all  these  later  troubles  were  due  to  the  disturbance  of 
Crook's  plans,  the  turning-over  of  the  reservations  to 
the  Indian  bureau  in  1874,  the  unwise  concentration 
of  the  Apaches  at  San  Carlos,  and  subsequent  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  civil  agents  with  the  re- 
sulting controversies.  It  is  clear  that  this  view  of  the 
matter  is  to  a  considerable  extent  well  founded. 

In  1882  General  Crook  came  back  to  relieve  Gen- 
eral Willcox,  to  whom,  however,  no  special  fault  was 
imputed.  A  treaty  was  made  by  which  Indians  might 
be  pursued  across  the  boundary  by  United  States  and 
Mexican  troops,  respectively.  And  with  Crook's  re- 
turn there  came  about  rather  mysteriously,  as  Dunn 
remarks,  "  a  reasonable  harmony  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Indian  bureau  and  war  department  in 
Arizona."  He  found  the  reservation  Indians  sullen, 
suspicious,  and  discontented,  complaining  of  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  their  late  agent,  distracted  with  rumors 
of  intended  attack,  disarmment,  and  removal,  and  dis- 
posed to  go  again  on  the  war-path  as  a  choice  of  evils. 
With  his  old  tact  the  general  made  them  understand 
that  war  was  iust  what  their  enemies  desired,  and 
peace  tlieir  only  means  of  saving  their  reservation. 
The  old  system  of  strict  discipline,  metal  tags,  and 
frequent  roll-calls  was  restored,  and  the  native  police 
reorganized.  Confidence  being  restored,  Crook  per- 
mitted a  large  number  of  the  Indians  to  leave  the 
river  agency  and  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  res- 
ervation without  rations.  They  succeeded  so  well 
that  about  1,500,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  number, 
were  soon  living  in  the  north  and  almost  self-sustain- 
ing. 

Meanwhile,  Ger6nimo  and  the  rest  were  raiding  in 
Mexico;  and  in  March  1883,  Chato  with  fifty  Indianf 
crossed  the  line  and  killed  a  dozen  persons  in  Arizom 
including  the  family  of  Judge  McComaa     With  aboi 
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50  soldiers  and  200  Apache  scouts,  having  fortunately 
secured  the  services  as  guide  of  a  chief  who  had  de- 
serted from  the  foe,  and  having  made  arrangements 
for  the  cooperation  of  the*  Mexican  forces,  Crook 
inarched  in  May  to  the  Apache  stronghold  in  the 
Sierra  Madre — a  place  never  reached  by  troops  before, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  reached  without  the 
services  of  the  guide.  A  complete  surrounding  and 
surprise  of  the  toe  was  prevented  by  the  hasty  firing 
of  the  scouts;  but  Chato's  band  was  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  nine  killed  and  five  captives;  and  the  rest 
entered  into  negotiations.  Finally,  they  offered  to 
surrender  on  the  condition  that  past  offences  should 
be  forgotten,  and  all  be  settled  on  the  reservation. 
Because  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  campaign  at 
this  time  and  in  this  country  was  impossible,  because 
to  withdraw  and  await  a  more  convenient  opportunity 
of  surprising  the  foe  would  involve  renewed  disaster 
to  the  scattered  settlers,  and  because  the  Chiricahua 
outbreak  had  been  caused  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  unfair  treatment,  Crook  accepted  the  terms  and 
brought  back  to  San  Cdrlos  nearly  400  renegades, 
including  GenSnimo,  Chato,  Nachez,  Loco,  and  all 
the  chiefs  except  Juh,  who  had  escaped.  For  two 
years  these  Indians  under  military  management  be- 
haved well,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Apache  ques- 
tion had  been  at  last  settled.^ 

^ Annual  JUfcri  qf  Brigadier-general  Oecrge  Crook,  U.  S.  Army,  command' 
ku  departmad  qf  Arizona,  1S83,  n.  p.,  12mo,  17,  1,  2,  3,  12,  1,  3  p. ;  Id,,  1884, 
ISono,  10  p.  In  i4m.  Laws,  1883,  p.  292-6,  is  a  memorial  of  the  legisL,  ex- 
pUiuttoiy  of  the  ntnation  and  asking  that  all  the  Apaches  be  removed.  An 
Afodie  Campaign  in  the  Sierra  Madre;  an  account  qf  tfie  expedition  in  pursuit  qf 


says:  *  J?  rom  my  experience  ot  late  years 

•tate,  unheaita&igiy,  that  since  the  Ind.  have  learned  the  strenp[th  of  our 
people,  in  almost  ever^  Lid.  war  which  I  have  known  anything  about,  the 
prime  cause  has  been,  either  the  failure  of  our  govt  to  make  goodits  pledges, 
or  the  wronss  perpetrated  upon  them  by  unscrupulous  whites.  That  Ind.  are 
often  robbed  of  their  rations,  goods,  etc., . .  .bv  rascally  agents  and  other  un- 
■eropnlons  white  men,  is  a  fact  within  the  knowledge  of  any  one  having 
relations  with  them.  These  are  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  this  unset- 
tled state  of  affairs.  Public  sentiment  in  frontier  communities  does  not 
oofLsider  the  malicious  killing  of  an  Ind.  murder,  nor  the  most  unblushing 
plundering  theft. .  .1  have  no  knowledge  of  a  case  on  record  where  a  white 
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March  1886  forced  them  to  promise  surrender.  But 
before  entering  Arizona,  not  obtaining  satisfactory 
guaranties  of  restoration  to  reservation  life,  and  fear- 
ing the  punishment  his  crimes  deserved,  the  wily 
Grer6nimo  and  his  companions  eflfected  their  escape  to 
ravage  the  frontier  with  death  and  desolation  for  five 
months  more.  This  misfortune,  or  blunder,  brought 
upon  Crook  a  storm  of  abuse  which  resulted  in  his 
removal;  and  General  Nelson  Miles  was  appointed 
to  take  his  place.  Under  the  new  commander  and 
his  subordinates,  notable  among  whom  was  Captain 
Lawton,  the  campaign  was  continued;  and  after  va- 
rious delays  and  contretemps  that  did  not  fail  to 
arouse  a  clamor  of  popular  criticism,  the  Chiricahua 
band  of  some  20  warriors  was  in  August  forced  to 
surrender  without  conditions. 

As  I  write,  not  only  these  captives,  but  all  the 
Chiricahuas  and  Hot  Spring  Indians  at  San  Cdrlos 
have  been  sent  to  Florida.  Arizona  is  again  joyful 
in  the  belief  that  her  Indian  troubles  are  forever  at 
an  end.  Greneral  Miles  is  the  hero  of  the  day,  natu- 
rally, and  justly  to  the  extent  that  he  has  well  per- 
formed his  duty,  but  unfairly  in  so  far  as  his  service 
of  a  few  months  is  made  to  outweigh  the  still  more 
valuable  work  of  Crook  for  years.  Whether  Ger6- 
nimo  will  be  hanged,  as  he  should  be,  is  not  yet  set- 
tled, and  for  the  welfare  of  Arizona  it  is  immaterial. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  will  be  other 
troubles  with  the  Apaches;  but  they  should  not  be 
very  serious,  especially  if  the  policy  of  exiling  all 
renegades  shall  be  strictly  enforced. 

As  to  the  general  prospects  of  the  reservation  Indians 
of  all  tribes,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  encouraging. 
A  mountainous  mining  country  on  the  national  fron- 
tier, where  white  men  can  hardly  be  made  to  beliave 
themselves,  is  not  fit  for  an  Indian  reservation.  It 
would  be  better  for  Arizona  that  all  should  be  re- 
moved; and  better  for  the  Indians,  if  there  be  any 
region  where  success  with  other  tribes  is  at  all  en- 
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couragiD^.  Yet  the  removal  would  be  very  difficulty 
perhaps  impoedble.  mugh  no  nal  prognss  has  aa 
yet  been  made,  reservation  annals  furnish  many  items 
to  indicate  seemingly  that  the  seeds  of  advancement 
might  easily  be  ma^e  to  ti^e  root  The  Indians  often 
show  traits  of  docility,  patience,  industry,  and  ambi- 
tion to  improve,  of  which  it  would  seem  advantage 
might  be  taken ;  but  with  these  traits  are  inextricaUy 
mingled  others  of  stupid  perversity  and  savagism  thi^ 
practically  bar  the  wav  to  all  improvement;  and  the 
monumental  capacity  ror  blundering,  the  rascality,  the 
bigotry,  the  lack  of  skill,  the  fondness  for  controversy 
on  the  p^  of  agents,  teachers,  missionaries,  and  all 
who  unaertake  the  management  of  Indians,  have  thus 
far  codperated  most  effectually  against  success.  Prob- 
ably no  radical  change  is  to  be  expected  in  either  red 
men  or  white;  probably  a  foreign  civilization  cannot 
be  ingrafted  on  aboriginal  stock;  apparentlv  the  In- 
dians, non-progressive  savages,  ever  the  victims  of 
injustice,  must  dwindle  in  numbers  and  finally  disap- 
pear ;  or,  at  best,  the  germs  of  civilisation  be  planted 
m  a  few  individuals  surviving  the  tribal  annihilation. 
Yet  the  line  of  our  nation's  duty  is  clear  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Indians  must  be  fully  protected  in  their 
rights.  Outrages  upon  them  must  be  promptly  and 
severely  punished.  Every  attempt  at  improvement 
must  be  encouraged.  As  fast  as  possible  the  tribal 
relation  must  be  broken  up.  Lands  must  be  given  in 
severalty  to  all  who  are  capable  of  utilizing  them. 
Grovernment  aid  must  be  mainly  in  the  form  of  im- 
plements and  instruction  and  protection.  Primary 
schools  must  be  liberally  supported ;  but  religion  must 
be  made  a  secondary  matter.  Above  all,  earnest, 
honest,  practical  men  must  be  put  in  charge  and  paid 
for  their  services.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  must 
be  encouraged.  If  any  must  perish,  let  it  be  the 
good-for-nothing;  if  any  are  to  be  helped,  let  it  be 
those  who  are  disposed  to  help  themselves. 
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Apaches  have  not  been  the  only  outlaws  who  have 
afflicted  Arizona.  Acts  of  lawless  violence,  includ- 
ing murderSy  robberies,  and  lynch  ings,  have  been  but 
too  common  throughout  the  territory's  history.  Yet 
such  irregularities  have  not  been  greater  but  rather 
much  less  than  was  to  be  expected  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  in  consideration  of  which  Arizona's 
record  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  other  western 
r^ons.  The  Indian  wars  in  themselves,  during 
which  every  citizen's  hfe  was  in  constant  danger, 
tended  strongly  to  establish  the  habit  of  reliance  on 
force  rather  than  legal  forms  for  protection  from 
other  foes.  Desperadoes  might  always  commit  out- 
rages with  m  fair  chance  of  their  being  attributed  to 
Indians.  The  geographic  position  of  the  territory 
contributed  to  the  same  result.  Mexican  outlaws  of 
a  peculiarly  vicious  class  frequented  the  frontier  d  is- 
tricts,  easily  escaping  after  the  commission  of  crimes 
into  Sonora,  where  their  punishment,  by  reason  of 
endless  complications  of  international  red  tape,  was 
generally  impracticable.  These  Mexicans,  bad  as 
fiiey  were,  had  like  the  Indians  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility for  hundreds  of  offences  they  never  committed. 
The  native  population  of  Spanish  race,  here  as  in 
other  border  regions  of  the  United  States,  has  often 
been  the  object  of  most  unfair  treatment.  Too  often 
has  there  been  a  popular  clamor  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  Mexicans  from  some  mining  camp,  innate  race 
prejudice  being  aggravated  by  the  acts  of  a  few  out- 
laws, and  the  result  being  utilized  by  designing  des- 
peradoes or  politicians  of  another  race  for  the  carryiug- 
out  of  their  various  designs.  A  sparsely  settled 
mining  country  is  never  a  favorable  field  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  law;  and  Arizona  for  many 
years,  by  reason  not  only  of  its  Indian  troubles,  but 
of  its  undeserved  reputation  as  a  desert  unfit  for 
homes,  was  chiefly  attractive  to  the  least  desirable 
class  of  ad  venturers  from  California,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
and  Texas.     Again  the  long  and  unprotected  stage 
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and  express  routes  over  which  rich  bullion  prizes  were 
carried,  have  furnished  especial  temptations  and  facili- 
ties for  highway  robbery.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  combination  of  national  and  territorial  author- 
ity has  not  always  been  favorable  to  the  administra- 
tipn  of  justice ;  and  that  locally  the  qualities  of  energy 
and  bravery  required  in  officers  of  justice  have  been 
too  often  sought  in  men  more  or  less  identified  with 
the  criminal  element.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pre- 
sent a  chronicle  of  Arizona  crimes  and  criminals, 
though  I  append  some  items  and  references  in  a  note. 
While  it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  troubles  of  this 
class  are  at  an  end,  yet  constant  progress  in  the  right 
direction  and  growth  of  proper  public  sestiment  are 
to  be  noted.  With  railroads,  agricultural  develop- 
ment, and  increase  of  law-abiding  population,  scenes 
of  violence  will  be  more  and  more  confined,  as  they 
have  been  for  the  most  part  in  late  years,  to  now 
mining  districts  and  isolated  frontier  settlements.*^ 

'^Some  items  on  Ariz,  committees  of  vigilance,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  my 
Popular  Trilfunala,  L  722  et  seq.  In  his  message  of  1868  the  eov.  conipli- 
ments  the  Mcx.  pop.  for  their  obedience  to  law  and  general  gooa  character. 
Down  to  this  time  there  have  been  no  8(>ecial  complaints  of  lawlessness 
except  before  18C4.  In  '08,  however,  tlie  gov.  offers  a  reward  (»f  S30<)  for  the 
arrest  of  a  murderer.  Ariz.  Jour.y  1808,  p.  272.  From  70  murder>  and  rob- 
beries attributed  to  Mex.  beeame  freiiueiit  on  the  (lila.  Tliree  Amer.  wi^re 
killed  at  Mission  Camp.  A  reward  of  $1,00()  was  offered,  and  an  a^mt  was 
seat  to  Sonora,  but  (iov.  Pesqueira  declined  to  give  up  the  criminals.  A/., 
1871,  p.  5:{-4,  i:)7-9,  HJ'S-4,  222  8,  2.'i4-8;  JJai/rs  SrrojiM,  Ariz.,  iii.  101. 
Baker  and  family  were  murdered  at  Blue  Water  iStation  in  Dec.  *71.  A/.,  iii. 
281M)1,  312,  31.5;  U.  S.  O'ort  JJ»c.,  42d  oong.  3d  ses^s.,  H.  Ex.  Dvk-.,  i.  HK^ii, 
411-12;  ami  many  newspaper  articles.  Four  or  live  nmrders  are  n<>t*.'d  in 
'72.  There  were  also  complaints  on  the  Sonora  side  of  outrages  on  Mex. 
EMrdla  de  OrcuL,  Mar.  29,  1872;  J/rx.,  Mem,  Rd.^  1875,  annex  1,  p.  .*i-13. 
In  1873  there  were  several  vigilance  organizations,  and  also  the  1st  legal  exe- 
cution— that  of  one  Fernandez  at  Yuma.  Jfnyrs  ScrajM^  Ariz.^  v.  llM,  lGi>,  Ln8, 
199,  210;  vi.  KK),  1(57-8,  172,  193;  Ai-iz.  Sfmjt^,  105.  In  1877  the  gov.  an- 
nounced that  for  2  years  but  slight  troubles  had  occurred;  yet  pre«licto*l  that 
with  increasing  wealth  the  temptation  for  robl>ery  would  increase;  and  ad- 
vised the  legislature  to  continue  its  appropriations  for  the  arrest  of  criniinal«, 
and  to  make  highway  robbery  a  capital  offence.  Ami  indeed,  from  1S7S  mur- 
ders and  robberies  are  frequently  catalogued  in  the  uewsjiapers  eaeli  year. 
The  Mex.  do  not  seem  to  have  been  prominently  accused  m  these  years, 
but  some  corresp.  on  the  subject  is  found  in  M*^x.  Corrrtrp.  Diplomiituyi^  i. 
779-84;  U.  S.  (r\yrt  Doc.,  4r>th  cong.  2«l  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.  lU.  In  79  the 
Phwnix  stage  was  robbed  4  times  in  as  many  months;  (iov.  (rosper  <»ffcred 
$n5()0  for  the  killing  and  S300  for  the  arrest  of  a  stage  robber;  an<l  Hovoral 
lynchings  are  rec^orded.  Ariz.  Scntjv*,  129;  Phivnlx  Htndd,  June  2r»,  *80; 
PrescoU  Miner,  Dec.  3,  '80;  *!?.  F,  Bulletin,  Aug.  22,  79;  S.  F,  ChrohicU,  Aug. 
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23,  79.  In  '80-2  matters  assnmed  their  worst  aspect,  stace  robbers  were 
lynched,  cowboys  attadced  some  of  the  towns,  shenfESs  and  their  posses  were 
often  resisted,  bloody  affrays  occurred  between  Amcr.  and  Mox.,  an  emi- 
grant train  was  attacked  by  robbers,  and  several  legal  execntions  are 
recorded.  Tombstone  was  a  centre  of  lawless  operations,  the  U.  S.  marshal 
was  shot,  and  several  bloody  fights  took  place  between  the  desperadoes  and 
scarcely  less  desperate  officers  of  justice.  The  citizens  were  at  last  fully 
aroused;  money  was  contributed,  and  a  volunteer  force  raised;  the  president 
of  the  U.  S.  issued  a  proclamation;  and  in  '83  quiet  was  restored,  and  the 
prisons  were  full.  See  files  of  Tombstone  and  other  newspapers  in  these 
years;  also  Ariz.  Jour,,  12th  legis.  ass.  30-2;  U.  8.  Oovi  Doc.,  47th  cong.  1st 
sess.,  H.  £x.  Doc  188.  The  last  serious  trouble  was  at  Bisbee  in  Dec.  '83, 
when  five  armed  men  deliberately  and  openly  robbed  a  store  and  killed  6 
citizens  in  cold  blood.  The  5  culprits  were  speedily  convicted  and  hanged  at 
Tombstone  in  March  '84;  while  another  accomplice,  being  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  was  lynched  by  citizens  in  Feb.  See  Ariz,  HisL  {E,  & 
Ua),  154-5;  and  the  newspapers. 
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From  the  time  when  it  first  became  known  to 
Europeans,  Arizona  has  been  especially  noted  for  its 
mineral  wealth.  There  is  no  evidence  that  its  mines 
were  ever  worked  by  the  aborigines;  but  by  the 
Spaniards  its  treasure  of  precious  metals  was  much 
talked  of,  even  before  beinof  found.  It  was  enouufh  to 
know  that  the  country  was  in  the  mysterious  n*>rth, 
and  occupied  by  savage  tribes;  its  wealth  was  taki*n 
for  granted.  On  its  partial  exploration,  however,  and 
tlie  estal)Hshment  of  missions  and  presidios  on  its  lH)r- 
ders  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  abundant  indica- 
tions of  gold  and  silver  were  found  in  all  directions. 
Yet  so  broad  and  rich  was  the  mineral  field  farther 
south,  and  so  feel)le  the  Spanish  tenure  in  Alta  Pime- 
ria  by  reason  of  Indian  hostility,  that  not  even  the 
wonderfullj'-  rich  *planchas  de  plata'  at  the  Arizona 
camp,  giving  name  to  the  later  territory  though  not 
within  its  limits,  led  to  tlie  occupation  of  the  northern 
parts  by  miners.  As  I  have  already  explained,  the 
current   traditions   of  extensive   mining   in    Spanish 

(5T8) 
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times  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  Jesuits  worked 
no  mines;  and  in  their  period,  down  to  1767,  nothing 
was  practically  accomplished  beyond  irregular  pros- 
pecting in  connection  with  military  expeditions  and 
the  occasional  working  of  a  few  veins  or  placers  for 
brief  periods,  near  the  presidioa  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  traces  of  such  workings  have  been  visible  in  mod- 
em timea  Later,  however,  in  about  1790-1815, 
while  the  Apaches  were  comparatively  at  peace  and 
all  industries  flourished  accordingly,  mines  were  worked 
on  a  small  scale  in  several  parts  of  what  is  now  Pima 
county,  and  the  old  shafts  and  tunnels  of  this  period 
have  sometimes  been  found,  though  the  extent  of  such 
operations  has  been  generally  exaggerated.  With 
Mexican  independence  and  a  renewal  of  Apache  raids, 
the  mining  industry  was  entirely  suspended,  only  to 
be  resumed  in  the  last  years,  if  at  all,  on  a  scale  even 
smaller  than  before  1790. 

Still  the  fame  of  hidden  wealth  remained  and  mul- 
tiplied; and  on  the  consummation  of  the  Gadsden 
purchase  in  1854,  as  we  have  seen,  Americans  like 
Poston  and  Mo  wry  began  to  open  the  mines.  East- 
ern capital  was  enlisted;  several  companies  were 
formed;  mills  and  furnaces  were  put  in  operation; 
and  for  some  six  years,  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles 
— ^notably  that  of  expensive  transportation — the  south- 
em  silver  mines  were  worked  with  considerable  success 
and  brilliant  prospects,  until  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  the  withdrawal  of  troops,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Apaches  in  1861.  The  mining  properties  were 
then  plundered  and  destroyed,  many  miners  were 
killed,  and  work  was  entirely  suspended,  not  to  be 
profitably  resumed  in  this  region  for  many  years. 
During  this  period  the  Ajo  copper  mines  in  Papague- 
rfa  were  also  worked  with  some  success ;  and  on  the 
lower  Gila  from  1858  gold  placers,  or  dry  washings, 
attracted  a  thousand  miners  or  more,  being  somewhat 
profitably  worked  for  four  years,  and  never  entirely 
abandoned.     In  1862  the  placer  excitement  was  trans- 
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ferred  northward  across  the  GUa,  and  up  the  Colorado 
to  the  region  where  La  Paz,  Olive  City,  and  Ehren- 
berg  soon  came  into  existence.  For  several  years 
these  Colorado  placers  attracted  a  crowd  of  Califor- 
nians,  and  a  large  amount  of  coarse  gold  was  obtained ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  dry  washing  processes  were  too 
tedious  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  any  but  Mex- 
icans and  Indians;  and  the  Americans  pushed  their 
prospecting  north-eastward,  under  the  pioneers  Pauline 
Weaver  and  Joseph  Walker,  for  whom  new  and  rich 
districts  in  what  is  now  Yavapai  county  were  named 
in  1863.  Not  only  was  the  placer  field  thus  extended, 
but  rich  gold  and  silver  bearing  veins  were  found,  giv- 
ing promise  of  a  permanent  mining  industry  for  the 
future.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  1864-5,  when  the 
territory  of  Arizona  was  organized;  and  the  mining 

^  Tbe  CaL  papers  of  1862-3  are  fall  of  oorresp.  on  the  Colorado  plaoeiip 
and  there  is  a  large  col.  of  this  oorresp.  in  Hmet^  Sermp^tooks,  Ariz,,L,  patsim. 
The  number  of  miners  in  1862  is  estimated  from  500  to  1,500.     Reports  are 
contradictoi^;  but  nobody  seems  to  be  making  much  money.    There  is  much 
discussion  of  the  best  routes  from  Loe  Angeles,  the  number  of  miners  return- 
ing in  disgust  being  apparently  about  equal  to  those  starting  out  in  high  h<^ies» 
In  18G3-4  the  La  Faz  fields  are  comparatively  deserted  for  the  north  and  east; 
and  we  hear  more  and  more  of  veins  and  lodes  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
Olive  City  was  then  called  Olivia.     Many  discoveries  are  mentioned  in  Mojave 
CO.,  and  wo  hear  much  of  the  Moss  lo<le,  Eldorado  Cafion,  and  HanK'>'illeL 
The  placer  excitement  ended  about  18G4,  though  the  dc^KMits  continued  to  I* 
worked,  and  often  with  pr(»fit.     According  to  Raymond's  rept  of   1870,  the 
placer  gold  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  fields  is  of  local  origin  from  small  ga«h- 
veins  in  slates  and  greenstone.     Tlie  cravel  is  angular  and  not  roundt'«l  by 
water,  having  little  or  no  earth  with  it.     Only  coarse  gold  hatl  been  save*!, 
and  tliere  was  more  left  than  had  been  taken  out.     From  1870  there  was  a 
revival  of  interest  in  tlie  placers,  though  they  had  never  been  wholly  altan* 
doiied.     A   macliine  for  ciry   washing  was  used   on  the   Colorado;  and  on 
the  Gila  a  company  pumi>ea  water  into  a  reservoir  on  the  hills.     Hamdton 
says  tlie  Yuma  co.  placers  have  yielded  over  $2,000,000.     The  census  report 
and  King  give  the  i>lacer  yield  of  1880  as  $4)0,000.     Lynx  Creek  and  the 
Weaver  district  in  Yavapai  are  said  to  have  produced  over  $1,000,000  each 
from  gravel;  ami  there  were  several  other  rich  districts,  the  placer  yicM  of 
1873  1)cing  put  at  $40,000.     Richmond  Basin,  Gila  co.,  was  a  most  remark- 
able  placer,  over  $100,000  in  nuggets  being  picked   from  the  surface,  and 
there  being  10  feet  of  goldd>eariug  mud  on  the  bed-rock.     In  the  Quijotoa 
region,  Pima  co.,  dry  placers  have  been  worked  by  Mexicans  and  P^pagos. 
Extensive  placers  are  mentioned  in  the  Sta  Rita  Mts.     In  Graham  co.,  oa  S. 
Francisco  Iliver,  is  a  broad  tract  of  gravel  which  is  thought  to  promise  well 
for  hydraiUic  work.     Hardly  a  year  has  passed  without  a  placer  disoorery  in 
some  part  of  Ariz.,  chieily  in  Yavapai;  and  work  has  been  continuous  and  in 
a  small  way  profitable,  though  interrupted  often  in  one  section  or  another  by 
drought.      Statistics  of  prcxluctiou  in  this  branch  of  "»i"^ng  are  naturally 
very  meagre  and  unreliable 
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excitement  in  Yavapai  doubtless  had  much  influence 
in  making  Prescott  the  capital.  This  excitement  con- 
tinued for  years,  new  and  rich  discoveries  being  fre- 
3uent;  but  the  richest  lodes  were  always  those  to  be 
iscovered  a  little  farther  on  in  the  Apache  country. 
The  Apache  war  soon  made  mining  and  even  pros- 
pecting extremely  perilous  in  most  regions,  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  influx  of  capital  from  abroad ;  and 
in  many  of  the  mines  that  could  be  worked  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  ores  were  too  refractory  for  reduction 
by  the  crude  processes  and  with  the  imperfect  machin- 
ery of  the  pioneers.  One  or  two  mines  of  extraordinary 
richness  were  continuously  profitable;  a  few  others 
paid  well  at  times;  many  men  gained  a  living  by 
working  placers  and  small  veins;  and  some  mines  near 
the  Colorado  made  a  profit  by  sending  selected  ores  at 
enormous  cost  to  San  Francisco.  Meanwhile  every 
military  expedition  was  also  a  prospecting  tour;  and 
the  attitude  of  the  people  was  one  of  most  impatient 
waiting  for  the  time  when,  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Apache  and  the  return  of  peace,  the  development  of 
mmeral  wealth  might  begin  in  earnest.  Enthusiasm 
over  the  country's  prospects  was  unbounded;  the  local 
newspapers  were  full  of  rose-colored  predictions;  the 
governor  and  legislature  were  strong  in  the  faith ;  and 
the  government  commissioners  of  mining  statistics, 
Ross  Browne  and  R.  W.  Raymond,  gave  some  prom- 
inence to  Arizona  in  their  reports.^ 

*  See  annual  messages  of  the  gov.  in  Ariz.,  Journals,  1865  et  seq.  IfqporU 
inxNi  the  Mineral  Rfjtourct^  qf  tlie  Uiutfd  States,  by  specitil  comminskmera  J.  I*o^ 
Browme and  Jamea  W.  Taylor  (for  IS^iij).  Waah.,  18G7.  This  contains  on  Ariz. 
only  Gov.  McCormick's  mesaaKC,  and  the  mining  law,  p.  l.'iS,  249.  Report  qf 
J,  Ro8»  Broftme  on  the  Mineral  ticttourcM  oftlie  StaU's  and  Territories  west  qf  the 
Rodcy  MoutUama  (for  18(57).  Wash,  and  S.  F.,  1868;  also  published  as  Re- 
mmrces  qfthe  Paafie  Slope,  etc.,  S.  F.,  18G9.  This  report,  p.  443-81,  contains 
a  good  account  of  Ariz,  mines,  ma«le  up  in  part  from  the  author  s  observations, 
but  mainly  from  notes  of  various  writers,  especially  those  furnished  by  (xov. 
McCormick.  Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  St^Urs  and  Territories  we«t  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  being  Uie  first  {eigtUli)  annual  report  of  Rossiter  W.  Rayrnowi, 
United  States  commissioner  qf  Mining  Stitistics  (18j7-75).  Wash.,  1869-77, 
being  published  in  the  House  Ex.  Doc.,  from  the  4i)th  cong.  3d  sess.  to  44th 
cong.  1st  sess.  The  report  of  1870  is  founded  mainly  on  tlio  personal  observa- 
tions of  Prof.  A.  Eilers,  a  deputy  commissioner,  and  is  very  complete  in  its 
account  of  the  geology  of  Ariz.,  and  the  various  districts  and  mines.     The  last 
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With  the  end  of  Apache  war  in  1874  came  the  ex- 
pected revival  and  development  of  mining  industry, 
old  mines  being  worked  with  profit,  and  many  new 
lodes  being  brought  to  light,  notably  in  the  central 
region  of  Gila  and  Pinal  counties.  The  revival  ex- 
tended to  the  old  districts  of  Pima  county  in  the  south, 
where  the  mines  had  been  practically  abandoned  for 
thirteen  years.  While,  however,  there  was  marked 
progress  in  discoveries  and  workings,  and  in  the  in- 
flux of  population,  the  output  of  bullion  beginning 
also  to  assume  proportions,  yet  the  grand  *boom'  was 
hardly  so  immediate  or  complete  as  Arizonans,  in  their 
long  pent  enthusiasm,  had  hoped  for.  Capital  was 
still  somewhat  timid  and  tardy  in  its  approach;  the 
Indians  became  again  to  a  certain  extent  troublesome ; 
and  above  all,  the  cost  of  transportation  was  enormous. 
The  railroad  then  became  the  prospective  panacea  for 
all  the  territory's  ills.  It  reached  the  Colorado  bor- 
der in  1878,  and  five  years  later  two  lines  extended 
completely  across  the  country  from  east  to  west.  The 
railroad,  with  its  policy  of  demanding  **all  the  trafiSc 
will  bear,"  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  excessively  high 
rates,  yet  it  afforded  some  relief;  and  meanwhile  the 
discovery  of  the  Tombstone  bonanzas,  aided  by  the 
failure  of  the  Comstock  lode  as  a  paying  pro}>erty, 
gave  to  Arizona  in  1880-4  a  very  high  and  previously 
unexcelled  degree  of  prosperity.  In  1884-6,  how- 
ever, the  extremely  low  price  of  silver  and  copper 
bullion,  together  with  labor  troubles  and  a  disastrous 
fire  in  the  south-east,  and  the  bursting  of  the  Quijo- 
toa  bubble,  have  thrown  over  the  country's  progress 
a  cloud,  which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  disappear. 

The  total  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  Arizona 
mines  has  been  perhaps  about  $60,000,000.  For  the 
decade  endint/  in  1869  it  was  estimated,  on  no  verv 

rcprtrt,  of  1875,  is  also  ext«iitive.    The  others  are  shorter,  being  made  up  from 
information  derived  from  residents. 

For  mining  laws  of  Ariz.,  see  Ariz,,  Mining  Law^  Prescott,  1864,  llhna, 
21  p.;  /(/.,  Act^.,  1875,  p.  152-5;  /</.,  Compiled  Z^tw,  532-4;  IT.  S.  fiort 
Doc.,  38th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  14;  HinUm*s  Hamd-book^  app.  1-12; 
Shinn*8  Min,  Campe,  282. 
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secure  basis,  at  $1,000,000  per  year  on  an  average. 
Then  it  fell  off  to  $800,000,  to  $600,000,  and  in  1873-4 
to  $500,000,  being  $750,000  in  1875.  For  the  next 
four  years  it  averaged  about  $2,000,000.  For  1880 
the  amount  is  given  as  $5,560,000;  for  1881  it  was 
$8,360,000;  and  for  1882  over  $8,500,000.  In  1883-4 
the  production  fell  off  to  about  $6,000,000,  and  to  a 
still  less  figure  probably  in  1886.  Down  to  the  end 
of  the  Apache  war  the  amount  of  gold  largely  ex- 
ceeded that  of  silver,  but  later  was  only  about  one 
sixth,  though  exceeding  $1,000,000  in  1881-2.* 

The  most  notable  general  characteristics  of  the  Ari- 
zona lodes  would  seem  to  be  the  great  extent  of  min- 
eral-bearing lands,  the  extremely  varied  and  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  deposits,  and  their  extraordinary 
richness,  especially  on  and  near  the  surface.  No 
description  even  en  r^sum^  is  possible  within  my 
limits.  Arizona  resembles  a  kind  of  laboratory  where 
nature  has  tried  experiments  preliminary  to  a  general 
distribution  of  minerals  in  the  Pacific  states.  The 
experienced  miner  from  abroad  is  puzzled  by  the  array 

'  For  statistics,  besides  the  reports  of  Browne  and  Raymond  already  cited, 
•ee  Horatio  C.  Barchard's  Report  qf  the  Director  qfthe  Mint  upon  the  StatisticB 
oftite  protiucUon  qf  the  precious  metals  in  the  United  States  (for  1880  et  seq.), 
Wash.,  1881  et  seq.  For  1878-9-81,  between  the  reports  of  Raymond  and 
Barchard,  the  condition  of  the  mines  was  treated  in  reports  of  the  governor. 
U,  8.  Govt  Doc,  45th  cong.  3d.  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  ix.,  pt  5,  p.  1089-90;  40th 
cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  x.,  pt  5,  p.  390-6;  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.,  z.  929-32  (report  of  Patrick  Hamilton);  /c/.,  xi.,  pt  5,  p.  354,  pi. 
zlviii.-ix.  (Kings  Geol.  Report);  also  mint  statistics  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  sec.  treasury.  Alex.  Delmar's  History  of  the  Precious  Metals  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present,  Lond.,  1880,  contains,  p.  168,  a  table  of  production 
for  Ariz,  in  1869-78,  based  on  the  (^.  A*.  Monetanj  Commission,  Report,  187C, 
or  on  the  estimates  of  Valentine,  supt  of  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.'s  express.  See 
also  9th  and  10th  U,  8.  Census  Reports,  the  former  for  1870  containing  nothing 
of  any  value.  The  Arizona  newspapers  X;ontain  some  valuable  estimates. 
Among  the  states  and  territories  in  1880  Ariz,  ranked  in  the  production  of 
gold  9,  silver  5,  total  7;  or  in  prod,  per  sq.  mile  8,  per  capita  4.  In  '81  there 
were  56  mills  running,  with  590  stamps,  in  75  districts;  123  districts  in  1882. 
Down  to  1876  the  no.  of  mines  recorded  was  11,605.  Ilinton.  About  630  are 
named  in  the  index  of  Burchard's  report  of  1883.  Hinton  gives  for  1877-8 
long  lists  of  mines  for  the  different  counties.  As  an  instance  of  varying  esti- 
mates may  be  noted  those  of  1875.  That  of  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  is  $109,093; 
that  of  Surv.-gen.  Wasson  $1,500,000;  a  newspaper  estimate  $2,000,000;  and 
that  of  Raymond  1750,000.  Clarence  King  and  the  census  give  the  yield  of 
1880  as  ^,399,211  in  bullion,  but  the  assay  value  as  $4,723,638.  As  Bur- 
charrrs  figures  are  $5,566,601,  this  suggests  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  figures  for  other  years. 
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of  new  combinations  and  strange  geologic  conditions^ 
though  he  generally  finds,  sooner  or  later,  all  that  he 
has  known  m  other  states.  To  a  greater  extent  than 
in  other  regions,  rich  veins  near  the  surface  have  been 
worked  on  a  small  scale,  but  profitably,  by  individuals 
with  limited  capital ;  but  the  pro&ipects  for  deep  min- 
ing in  the  future  are  understood  to  be  encouraging  on 
the  whole.  The  natural  facilities  for  mining,  in  the 
supplv  of  wood  and  water— except  in  a  few  sections, 
and  for  placer  mines — and  especially  in  climate  for 
continuous  working,  are  excellent  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  states;  while  agricultuial  resources 
more  than  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  dense  mining 
population.  Of  the  whole  area,  about  72,000,000 
acres,  nearly^  one  half  is  described  as  mineral-bearing. 
Ores  producing  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  per  ton  in  goul 
and  silver  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  here, 
as  elsewhere,  such  are  not  the  deposits  that  promise 
the  greatest  permanent  results.  Nowhere  has  more 
money  been  wasted  in  blundering  mismanagement; 
and  even  rascality  in  certain  directions  has  not  been 
wanting ;  yet  Arizona  has  not  been  famous  as  the  field 
of  stock-board  swindles ;  and  her  record  has  been  for 
the  most  part  one  of  dividends  rather  than  assessments. 
In  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  territory,  the 
region  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  above  the  big  bend, 
an  area  of  about  40,000  square  miles  out  of  the  entire 
100,000,  including  northern  Mojave,  about  three 
fourths  of  Yavapai,  and  nearly  all  of  Apache  counties 
no  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  have  bee 
found;  yet  the  extreme  north-east,  beyond  the  Cole 
rado  Chiquito,  with  the  region  of  Fort  Defiance  ac 
the  Moqui  towns  as  a  centre,  contains  immense  cof 
fields  that  can  hardly  fail  to  assume  great  importao 
in  time.*     All  the  rest  of  the  territory,  except  a  bro 

^  On  these  Apacho  co.  coal-beds,  see  HirUorC$  Hand-book,  85-7;  Hamii 
BesourccJi,  243-5;  and  Anz.^  Hitst.  (E.  &  Co.),  204-^.     The  ooal  U  bitamir 
and  said  to  Ije  df  good  (quality,  having  been  tested  by  use  on  the  A.  &  P.  B 
and  considerable  quantities  shipped  to  Cal.     Petrolcuni,  according  to  U 
ton,  has  been  found  near  the  coal-iiclds,  which  extend  into  Utah  and  N.  ] 
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tract  of  the  Gila  valley,  and  adjoining  deserts,  is  dotted 
with  mines ;  but  the  great  silver  and  gold  belt  may  be 
described  as  a  tract  from  60  to  70  miles  wide,  and  400 
miles  long,  adjoining  the  non-metallic  region  above 
described  on  the  south-west,  extending  from  the  Colo- 
rado, just  below  the  big  bend,  south-eastward  to  Gila 
county,  and  thence  south  to  the  Mexican  boundary. 
The  principal  mines  of  this  belt  may  be  noticed  briefly 
in  four  groups. 

The  first  group  in  the  north-west  includes  the 
mines  of  Mojave  county  explored  to  some  extent  from 
1858,  and  worked  in  considerable  numbers  from  1863, 
though  operations  were  much  interrupted  in  1866-70 
by  Uualapai  hostilities.  The  number  of  claims  re- 
corded down  to  1882  was  about  2,700.  All  the  moun- 
tain ranges  are  rich  in  minerals,  promising  discoveries 
have  been  made  each  year,  and  the  county  has  often 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  great  developments,  which 
from  one  cause  or  another — mainly  the  great  cost  of 
transportation  preventing  the  working  of  ores  pro- 
ducing less  than  $500  per  ton — have  never  come.  The 
completion  of  the  railroad  in  1883,  however,  seems  to 
have  removed  the  worst  of  Mojave*s  disadvantiiges.^ 

being  perhaps  second  in  extent  only  to  those  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Los 
Angelejs  St^tr  of  Feb.  6,  1864,  and  News  of  Feb.  5th,  is  noted  the  discovery 
of  valuable  coal-beds  by  Tyson,  in  the  La  Paz  region.  Five  lodes  were  ex- 
plore<l  and  named,  and  fine  specimens  sent  to  Los  Angeles  and  8.  Francisco, 
one  of  the  papers  pronouncing  the  coal  anthracite;  but  I  fin<l  nothing  more 
about  this  Yuma  co.  coal.  In  his  message  of  1871,  the  gov.  mentions  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive  coal  deposits  in  the  White  Mte,  near  C  Thomas;  and  in 
1879  he  recommends  a  survey  of  the  coal-fields  as  most  important  in  connec- 
tion with  R.  R.  developments.  Coal  discoveries  on  the  S.  Pedro  and  Arivaipa 
are  occasionally  mentioned  from  1878,  some  of  the  coal  being  described  by 
Hinton  and  the  newspapers  as  anthracite.  The  deposits  discovered  in  1881, 
on  Deer  Creek,  Pinal  co.,  on  the  S.  Carlos  reservation,  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  1885  the  secretary  of  the  interior  recommended 
the  segregation  of  these  lands,  and  by  fair  means  or  foul  the  coal  will  doubt- 
less be  made  available. 

*The  product  of  the  Mojave  mines  in  1880-3  is  given  as,  gold  $20,000, 
125,000,  $15,000,  and  $20,000;  silver,  §210,000,  $75,000,  ^50,000,  and  §150,000. 
Hinton  gives  the  product  in  1887  as  8200,000  per  month.  Hamilton,  1884, 
says  that  3,000  tons  of  silver  ore  are  shipped  at  Kingston  on  the  R.  R.  each 
month.  In  1864-7,  the  Eldorado  Ca&on  mines  in  the  extreme  north  are 
much  talked  of  in  the  newspapers.  The  Cerbat,  or  Hualapai,  district  in  the 
region  around  Mineral  Park,  with  the  country  eastward  to  llackl>erry  in 
the  Maynard  district,  was  the  chief  silver-producing  district  before  1875.  The 
Mom  gold  mine  near  Uardyville  was  one  of  the  earliest  discoveriusi  and  with 
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Off  the  main  belt,  and  not  included  in  the  four  groups^ 
are  the  Yuma  county  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
copper.  The  gold  placers  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado, 
which  caused  great  excitement  in  1858-64,  and  have 
been  worked  with  some  profit  ever  since,  have  been 
noticed  elsewhere.  The  silver  lodes  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  though  the  ores  are  of  low  grade, 
have  had  the  advantage  of  comparatively  cheap  river 
transportation,  are  near  the  railroad,  and  in  recent 
years  are  attracting  renewed  attention. 

The  second  group,  hardly  separated  from  the  first, 
includes  the  mines  of  southern  Yavapai  and  northern 
Maricopa,  in  the  region  south  of  Prescott,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hassayampaand  Agua  Frio.  These  mines 
were  discovered  during  the  placer  'rush'  of  1863-4, 
and  have  been  the  chief  gold-producers  of  Arizona. 
Down  to  1876  there  had  been  recorded  7,300  mines. 
Gold  was  found  everywhere ;  the  placers  yielded  richly 
for  years,  and  are  still  worked  with  profit  in  wet  sea- 
sons; immensely  rich  gold  veins  were  worked  near  the 
surface ;  but  with  increasing  depth  the  lodes  became 
chiefly  silver- bearing.  Apache  raids,  and  ores  that 
j)rovcd  refractory  under  the  rude  prcx^ess  in  vogue, 
were  the  earlier  obstacles  to  perfect  success;  and  in 

its  great  body  of  free-milling  gold-bearing  ore  waa  for  years  reganle<i  aa  the 
coming  bominza.  Much  money  was  spent  on  mills,  tunnels,  etc.;  and  for 
final  failure  or  abandonment  no  other  reason  is  assigned  than  unwise  man- 
agement. The  McCracken  and  Signal  silver  mines  in  the  south  wer  lis- 
covered  in  ]S74,  and  became  the  largest  bullion  producers,  the  total  ^neld 
bein^  over  .^1,000,(K)0,  and  the  ore  running  from  $60  to  ^600  per  ton  in  ailver 
and  lead.  Tlie  mills  were  at  Greenwood  and  Virginia.  But  work  on  these 
mines  was  su>«pentk'«l  about  1880. 

Southward  across  the  Bill  Williams  River  in  Yuma  co.  are  the  Planet  cop- 
per mines,  and  others,  which  have  since  1863  sent  over  8,000  tons  of  ore, 
yielding  20  to  00  per  cent  of  copper,  to  S.  Francisco.  Woo<l  an<l  water  are  very 
scarce  in  this  district.  The  Castle  Dome  mines  in  the  south  were  (liscovered 
in  18(3.3  and  supposed  to  be  immensely  rich,  but  were  al>andoncii  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  ore  was  chiefly  leail.  Lar^re  quantities  of  lead  were  snlMe- 
quently  shipped  to  S.  F. ;  and  from  1869-70  the  mines  were  profitably  worked. 
The  ore  yields  50  to  70  per  cent  of  lead,  and  $23  to  $190  per  ton  of  silver,  the 
cost  of  working  being  $40  and  of  freight  $28.  Before  1881  the  district  had 
produced  ^*2,(K)0,000.  The  Silver  district,  just  north  of  Castle  I>ome,  has 
bren  very  ])r<)minent  in  late  years,  and  there  are  many  other  somewhat  pros- 
perous di.stricts.  The  bullion  product  of  Yuma  co.  in  1874  is  given,  as  gold 
§r)0,(>(H),  silver  and  copper  $138,500;  1880,  about  860,000;  1881,  >jold  $30,000. 
silver  ^^105,000;  1882,  gold  $20,000,  silver  250,000;  1883,  gold  $30,000,  silver 
$75,000. 
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later  years  remoteness  fix)m  the  railroad  has  been  a 
serious  drawback,  soon  to  be  remedied  now.  The  lead- 
ing districts  are  Weaver,  Hassayampa,  Lynx  Creek, 
Turkey  Creek,  Humbug,  Peck,  and  Martinez  or  Date 
Creek.  But  the  most  famous  mine  of  all  was  the  Vul- 
ture in  Maricopa  county,  discovered  in  1863  by  Henry 
Wickenburg — for  whom  the  town  near  by  was  named 
— and  in  the  next  ten  years  producing  over  $3,000,000 
in  gold,  though  the  ore  had  to  be  hauled  some  15  miles 
to  mills  on  the  Hassayampa.  Large  quantities  of  low- 
grade  ore  were  left  when  work  was  suspended ;  and 
from  1879,  with  water  brought  in  iron  pipes  for  an  80- 
stamp  mill,  the  mine  started  on  a  new  career  of  pros- 
perity.* 

Still  farther  south-east,  across  the  Verde,  in  Gila 
and  Pinal  counties,  between  the  Gila  and  Salt  rivers, 
is  the  third  group  of  the  belt ;  the  leading  districts  be- 
ing Pioneer  and  Globe,  and  the  veins  being  remark- 
able for  their  variety  and  richness  in  silver,  gold,  and 
copper.  Development  began  in  1875  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  famous  Silver  King,  and  the  equally 

•The  gold  product  of  Yavapai  in  1873  is  put  at  8103,600;  1880,  gold  85,000, 
nlver  82&,000;  1881,  gold  $50,000,  silver  $450,000;  1882,  goM  $30,000,  silver 
$400,000;  1883,  gold  $25,000,  silver  $800,000.  Product  of  Maricopa,  1880, 
ffold  $120,000,  silver  $280,000;  1881,  gold  $240,000,  silver  875,000;  1882,  gold 
$250,000,  silver  $75,000;  1883,  gold  $330,000,  silver  $25,000.  An  average 
assay  from  10  mines  in  the  Humbug  dist  was  over  $1,000  per  ton.  Lynx 
or  Walker  Creek  was  perhaps  the  richest  stream  in  Ariz.,  yielding  over 
$1,000,000  from  gravel.  The  ores  were  base,  and  mills  stopped  running 
in  1870.  Tiptop  from  small  rich  veins  produced  $2,000,000,  giving  for- 
tunes, as  Hamilton  observes,  to  many  small  chloriders.  Turkey  Creek 
district,  without  surface  indications,  gave  almost  pure  silver  at  a  slight 
depth,  sometimes  in  'chunks'  worth  $14  a  pound.  Here  the  Goodwin 
mine  was  the  oldest,  and  the  Hidden  Treasure,  Wonder,  and  Pine  Spring 
have  been  prominent  in  late  years.  Rich  Hill,  in  Weaver  dist,  yielded 
^00,000  in  nuggets  from  an  acre  on  the  summit  4,000  ft  iiigh,  and 
$500,000  more  from  gulches  on  its  sides.  The  Peck  lode  produced  in  1875-8 
$1,200,000,  some  ore  running  from  $10,000  to  $17,000  per  ton;  depth,  312  ft. 
In  1879-^  work  was  suspended  through  leg^d  complications,  but  has  since 
been  resumed.  The  Vulture  produced  $254,110  in  18<)8,  the  ore  yieldiag  $24 
per  ton.  In  1870  the  cost  is  given  as  $4.12  for  mining,  $8  for  freight,  and 
$2.81  for  milling.  In  1881  the  product  was  $240,000,  but  involving,  ace.  to 
Burchard,  a  loss,  the  cost  being  $2.81  and  yield  $2.69  per  ton;  Hamilton  puts 
the  cost  at  $2.50,  and  yield  at  $4  to  $6.  The  Tiger,  adjoining  the  Vulture, 
also  produced  a  large  amount  of  gold;  and  there  are  several  other  districts, 
including  the  Myers  dist,  south  of  the  Gila,  with  the  Gunsight  and  Burro 
Burro  mines.  In  late  years  Maricopa,  in  the  production  of  gold,  is  second 
oaly  to  Cochise. 
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wonderful  lodes  at  Richmond  Basin  and  McMillan- 
ville.  The  Silver  King  lode  differs  from  any  other 
known,  being  a  circular  chimney  of  ore,  with  thou- 
sands of  veins  centrinjj:  in  it.  The  mine  has  reached 
a  depth  of  over  800  feet,  and  though  the  ores  are  re- 
fractory, the  production  has  been  over  $6,000,000  in 
silver,'  and  nearly  $2,000,000  have  been  paid  in  divi- 
dends. The  Mack  Morris  mine,  in  Richmond  Basin, 
and  the  Stonewall  Jackson,  at  McMillanville,  are 
among  the  best  of  other  mines,  but  the  mountains  in 
all  this  region  abound  in  rich  lodes,  and  the  prospects 
are  most  encouraging,  though  railroad  facilities  are 
sadly  needed.  The  product  of  this  Gila  and  Pinal 
group  in  1884,  when  work  at  Tombstone  was  partially 
suspended,  is  said  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  in  the  territory.^ 

Southward  across  the  Gila,  and  past  the  Casa  Grande 
and  Arivaipa,  or  Defreese,  districts,  we  find  the  fourth 
and  final  group  in  Pima  and  Cochise  counties,  mainly 
in  the  ranges  bordering  on  the  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Pedro  valleys.  This  was  the  exclusive  field  of  all 
Spanish  and  Mexican  mining  down  to  1854,  and  but 
for  the  lower  Gila  placers,  of  all  American  ojierations 
down  to  1861.  From  that  date  to  1873-4  the  mines 
were  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  but  in  later  years 
have  been  worked  in  threat  numbers  with  constiintlv 
increasing  profits,  producing  more  bullion  than  all 
others  in  Arizona  combined.  The  Tombstone  mines, 
the  most  productive  of  all,  having  yielded  about 
$30,000,000,     were    discovered     in     1878     by     Ed. 

"  Pro^hict  of  Pinal,  ISSO.  $1,404,380:  1881.  gold  $25,000,  silver  $1/250.000; 
18S-2,  gold  $20,000.  silver  6lK)0,000;  IS-Sa,  gold  $20,000,  silver  $700,000.  Vro- 
duct  o(  (iila,  lb82,  goM  $r>0,000,  silver  $570,000;  1883,  gold  $15,(K>i).  silver 
$120,(KX).  The  Sdver  King  was  first  discovered  by  Stoneuian's  sultlien  in 
1871,  an<l  on  their  reports  rediscovere«l  by  four  farmers  in  1875;  1.50v)ll>9., 
broken  oflf  the  cn>pi)ings  as  a  Kiniple,  were  sold  for  $800.  Ore  ajssays,  ace.  to 
Hintoii,  $1.(),)0  to  $20,000  i)er  ton.  PriHluct  in  1880.  $505,642;  in  1SS3, 
$3l»2,504.  Dividends  to  Jan.  lvS84,  $1.30<).000;  depth,  814  ft.  In  the  <;iolj« 
dirtt,  says  liinton,  'such  amine  as  the  Comstoek  would  u(»t  be  lo«>ked  at '! 
Nine  tons  from  tlie  Stonewall  sent  to  S.  F.  viehled  $200,000  in  silver.  a<.*c.  to 
Hamilt^m.  The  Mack  Morris,  to  18S1.  yielded  $300,000.  Tlie  Silver  Nu^i:et 
is  another  rich  mine.  The  (ioblen  Eagle  is  the  chief  coW  mine  of  i  llol>e  di»t. 
South  Oi"  the  (iila  is  the  Casa  (1  ramie  dist,  the  Vekol  being  the  chief  uilver 
mine,  and  not  far  off  the  Copperosity,  a  copper  mine. 
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Schieffelin,  and  named  from  the  dismal  forebodings  of 
his  friends  on  his  departure  from  Fort  Huachuca. 
The  first  stamps  began  to  run  in  1879,  and  from  1880 
bullion  in  large  quantities  was  produced.  The  veins 
are  larger  than  elsewhere,  and  the  ore  is  easily  worked, 
yielding,  in  one  of  the  principal  mines,  $73  in  silver 
and  $4  in  gold  per  ton  on  an  average.  There  are 
over  3,000  locations  in  the  district,  the  most  famous 
mines  or  companies  being  the  Contention,  Grand  Cen- 
tral, and  Tombstone.  The  depth  reached  is  over  750 
feet,  and  extensive  pumping  machinery  for  working 
below  the  water  level  was  completed  in  1883.  Little 
doubt  is  entertained  respecting  the  future  productive- 
ness of  the  lodes  at  greater  depths.  The  Bisbee 
copper  mines  of  Cochise  county  produced,  in  1881, 
over  $3,000,000;  and  other  prominent  districts  of 
the  county  are  the  California,  Turquoise,  and  Swis- 
shelm.  The  Quijotoa  silver  mines  of  Papaguerfa, 
Pima  county,  were  discovered  by  Alexander  McKay 
in  1883,  and  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  great  *  bon- 
anza firm'  of  California,  were  confidently  expected  to 
become  the  richest  in  all  Arizona.  Respecting  the 
results  of  extensive  workings,  not  much  is  definitely 
known;  but  the  general  impression  is,  that  Quijotoa 
has  proved  a  complete  failure,  though  many  still  be- 
lieve that  vast  treasures  will  be  uncovered  when  silver 
shall  be  restored  to  its  legitimate  value,  or  when  the 
public  shall  be  deemed  ripe  for  plunder  by  a  stock 
*boom.'  Other  districts  in  Pima  county,  as  the  Em- 
pire, Arivaca,  Harshaw  or  Patagonia,  Silver  Belt, 
Oro  Blanco,  and  Aztec,  rival  the  famous  lodes  dis- 
covered by  Schiefielin.** 

•  Edward  Schieffelin,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  came  with  his  family  to 
CaL  in  1857,  being  then  only  10  years  of  age.  At  17  we  find  him  working  a 
mining  claim  in  Jackson,  Or.  Thenceforth  he  engaged  in  sundry  occupations, 
principally  mining  and  prospecting,  until  1878,  almost  by  accident,  he  dis- 
covered the  Tombstone  district.  In  1880  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and  set- 
tled at  Los  Angeles,  removing  in  1884  to  Alameda,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
though  making  occasional  trips  for  pleasure,  health,  or  profit  from  Arizona 
northward  to  Alaska. 

Product  of  Pima  co.  in  1880.  $3,012,222;  1881,  gold  $15,000,  silver 
1750,000;  1882,  gold  $70,000,  silver  $150,000;  1883,  gold,  $85,000,  silver 
1250,000.     Product  of  Cochise  co.,  1881,  gold  $645,000,  silver.  $4,065,000; 
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Arizona  is  almost  as  famous  for  its  copper  mines  as 
for  its  deposits  of  silver  and  gold.  The  ores  are 
widely  distributed  and  of  high  grade,  often  yielding 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  metal.  Production  on  a 
large  scale  began  in  1881,  from  which  date  the  total 
product  per  year  was  about  six,  seventeen,  twenty-five, 
and  perhaps  thirty-five  million  pounds  in  1884.  Lead- 
ing mines,  or  groups,  are  the  Planet,  Centennial,  and 
Copper  King  of  Bill  Williams  River  in  northern  Yuma; 
the  United  Verde  Company's  mines  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  Yavapai;  the  Globe  district  lodes  of  Gila;  the  old 
Ajo  mines  in  western  Pima;  and  the  Copper  Queen 
and  others  of  Bisbee  in  southern  Cochise.  But  at  the 
head  of  all  stand  the  wonderful  copper  deposits  near 
Clifton  in  Graham  county,  where  rich  ore  is  quarried 
rather  than  mined,  and  whence  a  railroad  has  been 
built  to  carry  the  product  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.® 

1882,  gold  $600,000,  sUver  $5,200,000;  1883,  sold  $410,000,  saver  $3,050,000. 
Product  of  Graham  co.,  1882,  gold  $10,000,  sOver  $6,000;  1883,  sold  $15,000, 
silver  $30,000.  The  Tombstone  mills  were  at  first  on  the  S.  Pecurt;  but  later 
some  of  tiiem  at  the  mines,  supplied  with  water  from  the  mines  and  by  pipes 
from  the  Dragoon  and  Huachuca  Mts,  8  and  25  miles  away.  The  ores  are 
said  to  yield  Oo  per  cent  of  assay  value  by  stamping  process.  The  Contt^ntion 
produced  §51,070,000  in  1882;  and  do\ni  to  May  1^,  with  a  depth  of  600  ft, 
had  ^jroduced  $.5,000,000  and  paid  $2,475,000  in  dividend-*.  The  o«iiit  of 
working  is  about  one  third  that  of  tlie  Comstock  ores.  The  puuipit  0(«t 
$330,000.  Tlie  (;rand  Central  in  1883  had  reached  a  depth  of  750  fei-t  and 
produced  .^3,0(K),000.  The  Tombstone,  including  11  mines,  domi  to  18^  ha'i 
produced  $2,870,000,  and  paid  in  divideutls  $1,050,000.  The  Bronkow  mine  in 
this  re^un  was  discovered  as  early  as  1858,  and  relocated  in  1880.  A  goM 
mine  at  Apache  Pass  is  mentioned  by  the  gov.  in  1869  as  just  starting  with  a 
10-stamp  mill  and  good  prospects;  but  the  superintendent,  Stone,  was  killi*d 
by  AjMWjhes  in  Oct.  The  Empire  district,  with  the  Total  Wreck  as  the  prin- 
cipal mine,  is  described  in  1882  as  having  $4,000,000  in  sight  and  a  20-stamp 
mill  nearly  rea<ly.  In  1883  the  mill  in  a  run  of  5  months  had  prcxlucea 
$450,000;  depth,  300  ft.;  assay  value,  $60  per  ton.  The  Arivaca  dist  is  de- 
scri1>ed  by  Hamilton  as  not  very  prosperous  on  account  of  bad  management; 
but  the  Corro  Colorado  mine  had  proiluced  $2,000,000.  The  Hermosa  is  the 
principal  mine  of  the  Harshaw  dist,  pr(Mlucing  $700,000,  but  the  mill  being 
idle  in  1883-4.  The  famous  Mowry  mine  is  not  successful  in  late  years.  Hin- 
ton  s?iyM  that  975  mines  were  recorded  in  Pima  co.  dovm  to  1876. 

•The copper  product  in  1883  was  worth  about  $4,000,000.  Twenty  fur- 
naces were  running,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  day.  Leading  items  of 
this  year  8  production  are  given  by  Elliott  &,  Co.  as  follows:  Arixona  Co. 
(Chfton),  4, 100,000  lbs.;  Detroit  Co.  (Clifton),  4,035,000;  Copper  Qaeen  (Bis- 
bee),  7,950,0(X);  Old  Dominion  ((;iol)e),  4,590,000;  Un.  Verde  Co.  (Yavapai), 
1,703,(X)0.  Many  new  comp.  to  begin  oiierations  in  1884,  with  ffood  pros- 
pects. Discov.  of  copper  in  1863.  S.  F.  AlUi,  Sept.  2,  1874.  The  Ajo  mmes, 
though  rich,  were  abandoned  from  1870,  on  account  of  expenaive  Irei^t 
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In  1872  the  iJleged  discovery  of  diamond-fields  in 
Arizona  created  a  great  excitement  throughout  the 
nation.  Arnold  and  Slack  were  the  discoverers; 
splendid  diamonds  and  rubies  were  exhibited  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco ;  Harpending,  Lent,  Roberts, 
Dodge,  and  other  capitalists  became  sponsors  for  the 
great  find;  Henry  Janin  visited  the  fields  as  an  ex- 
pert, reporting  them  rich  in  diamonds;  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  ten  millions  was  formed,  with  such 
men  as  Latham,  Selby,  Ralston,  Sloss,  Barlow,  and 
General  McClellan  as  directors ;  a  title  to  3,000  acres 
was  obtained;  large  sums  were  paid  for  interests  in 
the  scheme;  and  all  was  made  ready,  not  only  to  work 
the  claim,  but  to  offer  the  stock  to  a  credulous  and 
excited  public.  Meanwhile  the  papers  were  full  of  the 
matter,  though  there  was  less  excitement  in  Arizona 
than  elsewhere;  a  <iozen  parties  visited  the  fields, 
some  connected  with  the  Harpending  Company,  and 
others  not;  and  most  of  them,  finding  the  spot  with- 
out diflSculty,  brought  back  a  variety  of  beautiful 
stones.  All  agreed  that  the  place  was  in  the  region 
of  Fort  Defiance,  some  locating  it  across  the  line  in 
New  Mexico,  but  most  in  the  extreme  north  of  Apache 
county,  near  the  junction  of  the  Chelly  and  San  Juan, 
where  the  inscription  Diamond  Fields  is  to  be  seen  on 
modern  maps.  ALrnold,  however,  said  the  spot  was 
south  of  the  Moqui  towns  near  the  Colorado  Chiquito. 

tliroogh  a  waterless  desert.  Work  was  resumed  after  1880.  The  Globe 
mines,  down  to  1883,  vielded  12,000  tons,  and  in  1883-4,  2,508  tons  of  98  per 
eent  boUion.  The  Planet  mine  sent  6,000  tons  of  20  to  GO  per  cent  ore  to 
a  Francisco,  work  beginnini^  in  1863.  The  United  Verde,  m  a  run  of  230 
dayif  produced  2,000  tons,  besides  225,000  oz,  of  silver,  paying  §97,500  in 
dividenda.  The  Bisbee  mines  were  discov.  in  1875-6.  The  Copper  Queen, 
kxattad  in  1878,  and  worked  from  1880  at  a  depth  of  300  ft,  had  an  ore  body 
150  by  80  ft,  and  sold  for  $1,250,000.  It  produced  in  1881-4  ^3,a()8,00;),  and 
paid  $1,225,000  in  dividends.  Average  yield  of  ore  13.5  per  cent;  avenige 
▼ield  of  bullion  98  per  cent.  Down  to  April  1,  1885,  ace.  to  tlie  statement  of 
snpt  Williams,  the  Copper  Queen  has  produced  15,929  tons  of  black  copx)er, 
worth  $6,000,000.  The  leading  mines  of  the  Clifton  group  are  the  Long- 
fellow, Coronado,  Metcalf,  and  Queen.  They  were  discovered  in  1871,  ami 
were  ■omewhat  profitable,  when  the  copper,  costing  5  cents  per  lb.,  was 
■hipped  to  Baltimore  at  a  cost  of  6  cents.  The  R.  II.  to  Lordsbury,  N.  Mex., 
was  completed  in  1883.  The  mines  have  produced  20,000,000  lbs.  of  copper 
down  to  1882,  and  are  mainly  owned  by  a  Scotch  company. 
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Finally,  Clarence  King,  United  States  geologist,  vis- 
ited the  fields,  and  discovered  that  the  claim  bad  been 
artfully  *  salted'  with  rough  diamonds  from  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Fortunately, 
the  exposure  came  in  time  to  prevent  the  swindling 
of  the  general  public.  Of  the  capitalists  involved, 
who  were  victims  and  who  culprits  was  never  exactly 
known.  The  point  of  the  whole  matter,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  in  all  that  was  written,  it  was 
the  Arizona  diamond-fields  that  were  described,  and 
the  'Arizona  diamond  swindle'  that  was  denounced, 
not  only  were  there  no  diamonds  in  Arizona,  but  the 
salted  claim  was  in  north-western  Colorado,  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  Arizona  line  1  ^® 

In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  of  mining  industries 
in  Arizona,  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness to  the  works  of  Hinton,  Elliott,  and  Hamilton, 
who  have  treated  the  subject  more  minutely  than  I 
have  had  space  to  do.  And  not  only  on  the  subject  of 
mining,  but  on  all  others  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
late  years,  and  to  the  country's  resources  and  condi- 
tion, do  these  works  deserve  much  praise,  comparing 
very  favorably  with  such  works  of  the  better  class 

^°The  S.  F.  papers  of  1872  are  full  of  this  matter;  and  a  gooil  collectioo 
of  clippings  is  foiiiul  in  Hayes'  Scraps^  Ariz.^  iv.  25S-90.  Arnohra  venioQ 
first  appeared  in  the  Laraniie  Sentinel  in  Aug.  1872.  The  gov.,  in  his  message 
of  1873,  expresses  satisfaction  that  the  Arizona  press  and  people,  much  aa  they 
desired  immigration,  had  not  encouraged  the  diamond  excitement.  ylr«.. 
Jour.,  1873,  p.  38.  And  this  was  true  as  a  rule;  yet  there  was  much  s<>arch- 
ing  for  precious  stones  in  different  parts  of  the  territory;  and  even  in  Yama 
Co.,  near  Arizona  City,  the  finding  of  diamonds— one  of  them  by  a  jadfl« — 
was  reported.  A  party  from  Prescott  claimed  to  have  found  the  Harpending 
oo.'s  notices  posted  in  the  northern  part  of  Apache  co.,  and  it  is  possible  that 
such  notices  were  posted  there  with  intent  to  mislead  treasure-seekers.  Ob- 
viously, it  was  desirable  to  conceal  the  real  locality  of  the  *  salted  *  grounds,  as 
the  diamond  '  salt '  cost  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  London;  the  Arix.  field 
was  too  distant  for  the  safety  of  such  operations;  but  it  was  well  fitteil  for  the 
false  location,  because  it  abounded  in  a  variety  of  pretty  stones,  crystalliaed 
quartz,  petrifactions,  garnets  of  slight  value,  etc.  Even  after  the  exposure  of 
tne  fraud,  one  Stanton  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  to  renew  the  Arizona  ex- 
citement by  exhibiting  a  Hne  collection  of  alleged  rubies,  emeralds,  etc  The 
diamond  comi)aiiy  was  called  the  S.  F.  &  N.  \.  Minins  and  Commercial  Ca; 
additional  directors  being  A.  Gansl,  Wm  F.  Bal>cock,  Maurice  Doro,  and  W. 
M.  Li>nt,  with  ]>.  D.  Colton  as  manager.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  di- 
rectors were  innocent  victims;  that  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  such 
Amons  the  original  capitalists — Harpending,  Roberts,  Lent,  Dodge,  etc;  and 
that  Arnold  and  Slack  were  willing  tools  ol  the  swindlers. 
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relating  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  three, 
Hinton's  work  is  the  earliest,  and  on  many  points  is 
followed  by  the  others;  Elliott's  folio  is  the  largest, 
and  has  perhaps  the  greatest  percentage  of  defects, 
resulting  mainly  from  its  class  rather  than  from  any 
fault  of  its  editors;  and  Hamilton's  book  is  the  most 
compact  and  readable  presentment  of  the  subject. 
On  aboriginal,  Spanish,  and  Mexican  annals  these 
works,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
are  very  faulty,  the  author  who  has  least  to  say 
being  the  least  inaccurate;  but  their  defects  in  this 
respect  were  to  a  large  extent  unavoidable,  since  the 
writers  had  no  access  to  the  veritable  sources." 

"  The  Hand-book  to  Arizona:  Us  resources,  history,  towns,  mines,  ntins,  and 
9cenerf.  Amply  Uluttraied.  Accompanied  toith  a  new  map  qfthe  territory.  By 
Richard  J.  Hinton.  S.  F.,  1878,  12mo,  431,  c.  p.  The  author  was  a  promi- 
nent joamaliflt  of  S.  Francisco,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  Arizona.  The 
book  IS  an  excellent  one  of  its  class.  Histoiy  qf  Arizona  Territory,  slioicing  its 
remmrces  and  advantages;  with  illustrations  descriptive  qf  its  scenery,  residences, 
/arms,  mines,  mills,  hotels,  business  houses,  schools,  churches^  etc,  from  original 
drawinffs.  WaUace  W.  EUhU  <6  Co,,  publishers.  S.  F.,  1884,  foL,  323  p.  The 
writers  or  editors  are  not  named;  but  it  is  stated  that  'we  visited  every 
oonnty,  village,  and  mining  camp  of  importance,  and  by  personal  examina- 
tion were  enabled  to  give  statements  about  all  localities  in  Arizona,  which 
we  think  are  substantially  correct.'  These  pictorial  subscription  books  of 
the  '  county-history  *  variety,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  blending  of  lit- 
erature and  business,  contain  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  and  dcHerve  in 
some  respects  a  better  repute  than  they  enjoy.  TJte  Resources  qf  A  rizona.  Its 
mineral,  /arming,  grating  and  timber  lands;  its  hiatory,  climate,  productions,  civil 
aad  militeury  government,  prehistoric  ruins,  early  viissiotmries,  Indian  trU)es,  pioneer 
days,  etc  Third  edition,  revised  and  enlar<fed,  ^cith  a  new  map  and  iiluMrathns. 
ByPalritk  Hantilton.  S.  F.,  1884,  12mo,  414  p.  I  liave  also  the  ed.  of  Prescott, 
lAl,  8vo,  120  p.  This  work  was  originally  a  report  embodied  in  that  of  the 
mv.  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  author  has  been  long  a  resident  of 
AriiL,  and  is  an  intelligent,  observant  man,  enthusiastic  in  admiration  of  his 
territory.  Hiram  C.  Hodge's  Arizona  as  it  is;  or.  The  Coming  Country,  compiled 
/rom  notes  qf  travel  during  the  years  1874t  1875,  and  1870.  N.  Y.,  1877,  12mo, 
273  p.;  andE.  Conklin's  Picturesque  Arizona.  Being  the  result  of  trai^'lit  and 
observations  in  Arizona  during  the /all  and  trinter  o/ J 877.  N.  Y.,  1878,  12mo, 
380  p.,  illust. — are  pleasing  and  useful  little  works,  by  travelling  newspaper 
men,. sufficiently  described  by  their  titles,  the  former  being  much  the  more 
▼alnjible  of  the  two. 

On  mining  topics,  other  references — besides  the  Hayes'  Scrap-books,  Ariz., 
psssim,  and  tiles  of  Cal.  and  Ariz,  newspapers — are  as  follows:  SilUnianH  Jour- 
nal, xxxvL  152;  xl.  388;  xli.  289;  Ind.  Aff.  Reports  and  Land  Office  Rrports, 
1864et8eq.,  passim;  Mowry^s  Arizona;  llie  Miner,  i.,  passim;  Wheeler  h  Sur- 
veys; Pacijic  Coast  Directory,  1871-3;  Anderson's  Silver  Country,  40-7,  00-75; 
Hoyt*s  Arizona,  MS.,  17-26,  31^;  The  Mining  Reiuew,  1876  et  seq.;  The  Cali- 
/orman,  July  1881,  p.  60-3;  Mining  Industry,  ii.  22;  DisturneWs  Business 
Directory,  1881,  p.  23-70;  Atlantic  1-  Pac.  R.  R.  Co.  Prospectus;  Silver  King 
Min.  Co.  Report,  1880;  Halts  Great  Went,  74-88;  Rand,  McNally,  <(•  Co/s 
OverL  Guide,  135-01;  and  especially  \Vm  R.  Batch's  Mines,  Miners,  and  MiU" 
lag  Interests  of  the  United  States,  Phil.,  1882,  foL,  1191  p.,  iUust. 
Hist.  Abxz.  and  N.  Mex.    88 
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Several  tribes  of  aborigines  in  Arizona  were  found 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  supporting 
themselves  wholly  or  in  part  by  tilling  the  soil  These 
tribes  occupied  but  a  limited  area,  but  widely  scattered 
groups  of  ruins  prove  that  in  earlier  centuries  all  the 
principal  valleys  were  inhabited  by  a  numerous  people 
who  could  have  lived  only  by  agriculture ;  and  indeed, 
in  many  districts  clear  traces  of  their  irrigating  canals 
are  still  to  be  seen.  From  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Spaniards  irrigated  and  tilled  small  tracts  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  valley,  producing  such  grain,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  as  were  required  for  home  consumption; 
and  they  also  introduced  the  new  industry  of  stock- 
raising.  During  the  period  of  peace  with  the  Apaches 
in  1790-1815,  many  flourishing  farms  and  haciendas 
were  established  in  the  southern  region;  and  mean- 
while  the  Indians,  from  the  southern  Pdpagos  and 
Pimas  to  the  Moquis  of  the  north,  including  some 
bands  of  the  Apaches,  continued  to  depend  to  greater 
or  less  extent  on  their  crops.  Some  of  the  tribes 
raised  cattle  and  sheep  on  a  small  scale  after  the  Span- 
iards came ;  other  tribes  preferred  to  steal  their  live- 
stock. 

To  Americans  in  the  earliest  years,  Arizona  seemed, 
except  a  small  portion  of  the  later  acquired  Gadsden 
j)urchase,  an  utterly  barren  and  worthless  waste  of 
sandy  deserts  and  rocky  mountains,  probably  rich  in 
m  inerals,  but  of  no  agricultu  ral  value  whatever.  There 
was  no  thought  of  seeking  farms  in  Arizona ;  but  hav- 
ing come  there  in  search  of  silver  and  gold,  they  be^an 
to  till  the  soil  in  spots  to  supply  their  necessities,  and 
found  it  wonderfully  productive  wherever  water  could 
be  obtained.  Progress  has  been  constant  if  not  very 
rapid  from  the  first;  the  press  never  tired  of  exalting 
the  country's  advantages  in  soil  and  climate;  the  gov- 
ernor and  legislature  often  called  attention  to  the 
subject;  the  Mormons  came  in  as  agricultural  immi- 
grants; and  finally,  about  100,000  acres  have  boon 
brought  under  cultivation  with  the  most  encouraging 
results.     The  climate,  agreeable  in  winter  and  in  the 
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mountains^  the  mean  temperature  at  Prescott  ranging 
from  30"*  in  January  to  72"  in  July,  though  disagree- 
ably hot"  in  the  lower  valleys  and  in  summer,  frequently 
over  lOO**  from  May  to  September  at  Phoenix  and 
Tucson,  and  over  115"  for  the  same  period  at  Yuma, 
is  remarkably  healthful,  and  altogether  favorable  to 
farming  operations.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam  with  rich 
adobe  on  the  banks  of  streams,  is  easily  worked;  and 
its  strength  and  recuperative  power  are  shown  by  the 
undiminished  yield  in  spots  cultivated  by  the  Indians 
for  centuries.  All  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
of  temperate  and  semi-tropic  climes  are  successfully 
produced;  cotton  has  always  been  raised  in  small 
quantities;  in  recent  years  the  culture  of  oranges, 
grapes,  and  olives  has  passed  far  beyond  the  stage  of 
experiment;  and  sugar-cane  is  produced  in  consid- 
erable quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  syrup. 

Still  the  area  of  farming  lands,  as  limited  by  the 
supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  without  which  practi- 
cally nothing  can  be  produced,  does  not  probably  ex- 
ceed 2,000,000  acres  out  of  a  total  of  72,000,000; 
though  in  the  distant  future,  with  constant  cultivation 
lessening  the  amount  of  water  required,  with  the  plant- 
ing of  trees,  with  artesian  wells  and  other  devices  for 
irrigation,  a  surprising  encroachment  on  what  is  still 
regarded  as  a  desert  may  be  expected.  In  the  Colo- 
rado bottoms  of  Yuma  and  Mojave  counties  is  a  broad 
tract  of  land  that  in  time,  with  the  construction  of 
expensive  reclamation  works  on  a  large  scale,  bids  fair 
to  produce  large  quantities  of  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  other  crops.  The  largest  body  of  avail- 
able land,  however,  is  found  in  the  Gila  and  Salt 
River  valleys  of  Maricopa  and  Pinal  counties,  about 
Phoenix  and  Florence  as  centres.  Here  also  have 
been  made  the  greatest  improvements,  tliough  only 
about  50,000  of  the  500,000  acres  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  A  dozen  canals  have  been  con- 
structed to  take  water  from  the  rivers,  and  their 
number  and  extent  are  beinof  constantlv  increased. 
Here  we  have  already  a  prosperous  agricultural  com- 
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munity,  which  must  grow  rapidly.  In  Pima  county, 
the  field  of  early  Spanish  and  Mexican  cultivation,  the 
lands  lie  chiefly  in  the  Santa  Cruz,  Sonoita,  and  Ari- 
vaca  valleys.  Cochise  has  a  limited  but  fertile  area 
in  the  San  Pedro,  Sulpliur  Spring,  and  San  Simon 
valleys.  Pueblo  Viejo  valley  in  Graham  has  some 
40,000  acres  of  excellent  land  in  a  body.  Yavapai's 
largest  body  is  on  the  Rio  Verde,  but  here  many 
small  tracts  are  cultivated  without  irrigation.  Apache 
has  a  fertile  tract  of  13,000  acres  on  the  Colorado 
Chiquito,  nearly  all  taken  up  by  the  Mormons.  Other 
agricultural  tracts  are  scattered  in  small  pieces. 

A  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  area  is  still  gov- 
ernment land,  and  open  to  settlement ;  though  part  of 
it  in  the  south  w^as  burdened  down  to  1885  by  a 
doubtful  railroad  title  to  the  alternate  sections,  other 
parts  are  included  in  Indian  reservations,  and  still 
others  held  in  grants  not  yet  confirmed.  Wild  lands 
in  private  ownership  are  sold  at  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
aero,  and  improved  lands  at  $15  to  $40,  prices  that 
are  rapidly  increasing.  Limited  as  they  are  in  ex- 
tent, it  will  be  seen  that  Arizona's  lands,  if  the  water 
su{)p]y  is  properly  utilized,  are  amply  sufficient  for  the 
rt'quireineiits  of  a  i)opulation  ten  or  twenty  times  that 
of  tlie  present.  A  country  of  mining  camps,  such  as 
Arizona  ])roiniscs  to  be  for  many  years,  atfords  the 
bust  possible  market  for  small  farmers.  In  the  export 
of  agricultural  products — pending  wide-spread  recla- 
mation of  the  Colorado  bottoms — not  much  can  be 
exp<?cted  from  grain  and  the  other  ordinary  crops;  but 
fruits  ripen  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  in  California, 
and  if  the  industry  of  fruit-shipping  in  the  latter  state 
l)r(>ves  as  successful  as  it  promises,  there  is  no  appar- 
ent reason  why  Arizona  should  not  receive  a  rich  share 
of  tlie  profits.  The  country  also  is  admirably  fitted 
for  the  production  and  curing  of  raisins;  and  the  export 
of  olive-oil  may  yet  prove  profitable/^ 

^' Agric.  statistics  from  the  10th  U.  S.  census,  showing  increase  from  ISTO 
to  17ti<),  ami  supplemented  in  some  items  by  figures  from  the  U.  S.  ai^ric. 
rept  of  1882,  are  as  follows:  no.  of  farms   172-707;  acres  1^1,807-135, 573^ 
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Stock-raising  was  for  many  years  unprofitable,  on 
account  of  Apache  hostilities;  but  the  country's  nat- 
ural advantages  for  this  industry  have  long  been 
known,  and  since  1875  flocks  and  herds  have  increased 
rapidly.  Over  half  of  Arizona's  area,  or  nearly 
40,000,000  acres,  is  available  for  grazing  lands  of  a 
superior  quality,  the  native  gramma,  bunch,  and  mez- 
quite  grasses  affording  an  abundance  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  the  climate  being  peculiarly  favorable, 
both  to  the  healthful  development  and  inexpensive 
care   of  animals,  and  their  various  diseases  being  as 

acres  improved  14,585-56»071,  value  |1 61, 340-$l,  127,946;  persons  engage<l 
inagric.  1,286-3,435;  ppoduct  of  barley  65,077-239,051 -327,500 bush.;  wheat 
27,052-136,427-220,000  busb.;  com  32,041-34,746-57,000  bush.;  oata  25-504 
buih.;  hay  109-5,606-12,500  tons;  tobacco  100-600  lbs. ;  potatoes  575-26, 249- 
72,750  bush. ;  sweet  potatoes  16-5,300  bush.  The  acreage  and  value  in  1882 
was,  com  2,709,  |62,700;  wheat  15,500,  $308,000;  barley  17,36<5,  $311,125; 
potatoes  97D,  $80,025;  hay  12,000,  $231,250;  total  48,515,  $993,100.  Ham- 
utoD*8  statement  of  acres  cultivated  in  1883  is,  Maricopa  35,000,  Apache 
13,000,  Pinal  7,000,  Graham  7,000,  Yavapai  6,500,  Cochise  4,000,  Pima 
3,000,  Gila  1,500,  Yuma  1,500,  Mojave  1,000,  total  79,500,  besides  about 
5,000  by  Indians.  His  estimates  of  lands  that  might  l>c  cultivated  seem 
to  foot  up  less  than  1,000,000  acres.  Hinton  puts  the  area  irrigable  by 
surface  water  at  2,800,000  acres,  and  thinks  there  are  10,000,000  or  more 
to  be  reclaimed  for  agric.  by  artesian  wells.  Farming  by  white  men  in 
Maricopa  dates  from  1868;  32,000,000  lbs.  of  grain  produced  in  1883,  25 
buslL  per  acre;  8  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre  in  4  crops;  4  irrigations  on  an  aver- 
se; planting  Nov.  to  March,  harvest  June  to  July;  average  profit  per  acre 
^.50;  500  acres  with  60,000  fruit-trees,  ehietly  peaches;  400,000  vines. 
The  Arizona  Canal  on  Salt  River  will  be  40  miles  long,  and  reclaim  100,000 
acres,  costing  $500,000,  and  furnishing  also  a  fine  water-power.  Several 
canals  projected  near  Gila  Bend.  Pinal  co.  in  1883  produced  450,000  lbs.  of 
grain,  two  crops  per  year  beins  raised.  In  Yavapai  com  is  the  chief  crop, 
which  does  not  flourisn  so  well  m  the  south.  Some  of  the  best  land  in  Pima 
eo.,  including  10,000  acres  at  Arivaca,  is  held  under  Spanish  grants.  In  Co- 
chise CO.  water  is  very  near  the  surface,  and  some  flowing  wells  have  been 
fonnd.  In  Mojave  co.  1,000  acres  are  cultiv.  in  Big  Sandy  valley.  Hemp  is 
coltivated  on  ^e  Colorado  Chiquito,  tlie  old  Rio  del  Lino.  In  1883  an  act 
was  passed  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Ariz.,  Laws,  149.     The  gov. 

Jives  attention  toagnc.  in  his  biennial  messages.  Ariz.t  Jour.,  1864  et  sen. 
Q  1875  he  complains  of  a  surplus  product  after  all  demand,  has  been  supplied. 
See  also  Land  Office  Beports,  1864  et  seq. ;  A(jric  licporU,  18()9  et  seq. ;  Ham- 
ikon»  Resources,  81-90,  307^6,  361-70;  Ilintons  j/niulftook,  108-24:J,  passim, 
273-307,  appen.  49;  Wheeler s Surt^ys,  iii.  573-4,  583-603;  A/.,  nf}K)r(,s,  1875, 
p.  121-9;  Id.,  1876,  p.  42-6;  Porters  The  Went,  CfnHWf  of  ISd'O^  p.  400; 
Hodffe's  Arizona,  42-66;  Conkllns  Pict.  Ariz.,  116-28,  179-80;  Ariz.,  Ifist.  (E. 
A  Co.),  127-38,270-4;  OoddanCs  Where  to Immljrate,  134-5;  Btadlcs  WeMern 
Wilds,  12:^-6',  Roberts'  With  the  hmider,  107-9. 

On  irrigation,  especially  the  efforts  to  encourage  the  sinking  of  artesian 
welU,  for  which  the  legislature  offers  premiums,  see  Ariz.,  ArU,  1868,  p.  60; 
1873,  p.  61,  176-7;  1875,  p.  21;  Id.,  Jour.,  1873,  p.  42-3;  1875,  p.  36;  Id.,  Comp. 
L*tws,  501-4;  U,  8.  Govt  Doc.,  43<1  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Miscef.  Doc.  57;  //*»- 
iaiis  Hand-book^  68-9;  Ara,,  Hist.  (E.  &  Co.),  32,  282-4. 
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yet  for  the  most  part  unknown.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  in  the  introduction  of 
improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  The 
best  ranges,  with  natural  w^ater  supply,  are  already 
occupied,  but  by  means  of  an  artesian  supply,  for 
which  the  conditions  are  favorable,  and  of  surface 
wells  and  windmills,  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  graz- 
ing land  may  be  utilized;  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
most  sections  agricultural  operations  can  never  en- 
croach greatly  on  the  ranges.  As  in  all  countries 
where  alfalfa  flourishes,  the  fattening  of  cattle  and 
hogs  on  the  valley  farms  also  promises  to  become 
profitable.  Apparently  the  exportation  of  meat  and 
wool  must  increase  rapidly,  becoming,  after — ^perhaps 
eventually  before — mining,  the  territory's  leading  in- 
dustry.^^ 

A  surveyor-general  for  Arizona  was  appointed  in 
1863,  and  made  a  report  on  the  country's  resources; 
but  in  1864  the  territory  was  attached  to  the  Now 
Mexico  land  district,  whose  surveyor-general  made  a 
tour  with  some  estimates  and  suggestions,  selecting 
an  initial  point  on  the  Gila  opposite  the  mouth  of  Salt 
River,  finally  adopted  as  fixing  the  base  line  and  me- 
ridian of  Arizona  surveys.  In  1867  a  land-ofiico  was 
created  at  Prescott,  but  the  territory  v/as  attached  to 

^  The  lOlh  U.  S.  census  gives  the  increase  of  Lvo-stock  in  1370-SO  as  f in- 
laws: value  $143, 09J-^;l,  107,989,  cattle  3,007-3^1,843,  sheep  80»-7o,524,  horaes 
3i/5-0,7l)8,  mules  and  asses  401-801,  oxen  5o7-9o4,  milk-cows  9^^9,1^, 
swine  720-3,819,  protluct  of  wool  079-313,008  lbs.,  butter  800-61,817  lbs., 
cheese  14,500-18,3l>0  lbs.  Hamilton's  statistics  for  1033  are  aa  follows:  Ya- 
vapai CO.,  cattle  75,000,  horses  0,000,  mules  2,000,  swine  1,000,  sheep  oJ.OOO; 
Pima,  c.  75,000,  h.  6,000,  m.  2,000,  sw.  1,100,  slu  5,000;  Cocliije,  c,  70,000, 
h.  4,000,  m.  3,000,  sw.  500,  sh.  5,000;  Apache,  c  43,000,  h.  3,000,  m.  1,500; 

sw. ,  sh.  000,000;  Graliam,  c,  20,000,  h.  4,C00,  m.   1,000,  sw.  5J0,  th. 

].),000;  Pinal,  c.  25,000,  h.  2,000,  m.  1,000,  sw.  GOO,  sh.  3,500;  GJi,  c.  15,000, 
h.  1,000,  m.  800,  sw.  300,  sh.  3,000;  Maricopa,  c.  8,000,  h.  5,000,  m.  1.500. 
sw.  7,000,  slu  1,500;  Mojave,  c.  10,000,  h.  1,000,  m.  600,  sw.  200,  ah.  2,000; 

Yuina,  c.  5,000,  h.  800,  m.  300,  sw.  200,  sh. ;  total,  catde  346,000,  horaea 

31,800,  mules  13,000,  swine  11,400,  sheep  030,000;  value,  cattle,  at  ^io  per 
head,  ;?7,*200,ODO,  sheep  about  ^2,330,000,  wool  for  year  5,440,000  lbs.,  worlh 
61,190,800  (not  including  tlio  wool  product  of  the  Navajos).  HaniUtcn^M  lie^ 
nottrreji,  250-88;  Arizona  :Scrapji.  11-20,  222;  Grov.'s  mess.,  etc,  in  Ariz.,  Jonr.: 
Suri\'(jrn.  lUportM;  Ariz.,  Hist.  (K  &  Co.),  109-40;  Wood  Brother^  L:rr'*Uork 
Mowmcnt:  ^at.  Conven.  of  Cattlemen,  Proc,  12-13;  IIoyt*t  Ariz.,  MS.,  26; 
ThomjMon's  Law  of  tlw  Farm,  82;  Porters  West  Census,  4(K>-1.  The  gov.,  in 
1879,  notes  llardy's  success  in  raising  Angora  goats  in  Mojave. 
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the  Califomia  surveying  district  It  was  not  until 
1868  that  a  beginning  of  surveys  was  made,  and  the 
work  was  continued  somewhat  slowly  from  that  year. 
In  1870  a  separate  district  was  created,  and  John 
Wasson  appointed  surveyor-general,  holding  the  office 
for  twelve  years.  The  Gila  district  was  created  in 
1873,  with  office  at  Florence,  removed  in  1882  to 
Tucson.  The  total  area  of  public  land  surveyed  down 
to  1883  was  a  little  over  8,000,000  acres,  and  that 
disposed  of  by  the  various  methods  of  sale,  homestead, 
timber-culture  entry,  etc.,  was  about  270,000  acres.'* 

Mexican  land  grants  in  Arizona  are  much  less  nu- 
merous than  in  Califomia  and  New  Mexico,  being  all 
in  Pima  county  and  in  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1853.  Troubles  resulting  from  these 
claims  are  similar  to  those  arising  in  California, 
though  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Most  of  the  claims 
are  doubtless  equitably  valid  and  will  eventually  be 
confirmed,  though  some  are  fraudulent.  Not  much  is 
knoAvn  of  them  in  detail,  though  since  1879  the  sur- 


14 


Land  Office  ReoorU,  18C4  et  scq.,  inclading  axmoal  reports  of  tlie  sur- 


ia  77,  63,555  in  78,  28,281  in  79,  17,007  in  '80,  19,203  in  '81,  21,i:i«5  in  '82, 
•nd  (ace  to  Elliott  &  Co.)  33,878  in  "83.  Under  the  tinil)er-culturo  act  in 
1G77-9,  the  entries  were  7,320  acres.  Possibly  tlio  total  of  surveys  should  bo 
oyer  9,000,000,  as  there  are  in  each  set  of  annual  reports  two  or  three  con- 
flicting totals  which  might  perhaps  be  understoo<l  if  life  were  a  little  longer. 
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acres  were  disposed  of  in  that  year.  The  peculiar  situation  of  l.irge  portions 
of  the  farming  lands  in  narrow  strips  along  the  streams  added  greatly  to  tlie 
practical  difficulties  of  surveying  by  the  rectangular  system,  one  instance  be- 
ing mentioned  in  which  one  claim  included  14  comers  1  The  lack  of  a  law, 
by  which  the  grazing  lands — valueless  in  tracts  of  ICO  acrcs^-could  be  sur- 
veyed and  sold,  has  been  the  subject  of  constant  complaint.  Tlie  timW 
Ian  Is  have  also  caused  some  trouble.  Tlio  territory  contains  a  broad  extent 
—perhaps  15  or  20  thousand  8(iuare  miles — of  magnilicent  forests,  but  these 
grow  on  mineral  and  mountain  land  useless  for  agriciilture,  and  not  subject 
to  purchase  or  entry  under  the  laws.  In  1878,  after  much  urj^ing,  congress 
pasjed  an  act  i)ermitting  the  cutting  of  timber  for  home  use,  exct-pt  by  rail- 
roads, on  U.  S.  mineral  lands  in  Ariz.;  and  in  1873  the  legLslature  forbade 
tlie  shipping  of  such  luml>er  out  of  tlie  territory.  Arh.,  ArtJt,  1873,  p.  2C2. 
The  A-  i  P.  R.  R.  grant,  however,  opens  a  vast  luml>erin.;  region;  an»l  there 
can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  country's  forests  are  to  be  an  i3p::rta:it  eljincut  of 
its  natural  wealth. 
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rev  .or -general  has  investigated  fourteen  of  them  or 
mor^.  and  reconmiended  them  for  approval  or  rejec- 
ti«'>n.  This  delay  on  the  part  of  the  government  has 
be*^n  entirelv  inexcusable,  as  the  matter  might  have 
be^rn  easily  settled  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
lands  Lave  increased  in  value;  conflicting  interrsts 
have  o'jme  into  existence:  probably  fraudulent  schemes 
have  b«een  conox^ted ;  and  even  a  hope  has  been  de- 
velopeil  that  all  the  Mexican  titles  might  be  defeated. 
Owners  have  no  real  protection  against  squatters, 
cannot  sell  or  make  improvements,  and  in  fact  have 
no  other  right  than  that  of  paying  taxes;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  rights  of  settlers  are  jeopardized 
by  pfj&sibly  invalid  claims,  and  a  generally  unsettled 
and  unsatisfactory  system  of  land  tenure  is  produced.^ 


*-^  The  Xijvf  Ofire  HrpnrtB  eontun  nearly  all  that  is  known  aboot  this  sab- 
ieet,  though  the  newifApers  have  loiiiething  to  say  abont  it.  in  1865  tht 
legulatore  pawrd  a  lav,  apparently  inoperatiTe,  reqairing  all  claims  to  be 
recor<le>i  in  the  coantv  reccvder's  office  before  Jan.  1,  1866.  There  was  no 
national  Uv  on  the  tubjcct  nntil  187€^  when  the  survey or-gen.  was  required 
by  act  ot  crjogreas  to  investigate  the  titles  and  report  to  congress  for  the  final 
iMaia^  of  patents.  Bat  no  definite  instructions  were  issneJ  or  means  for- 
nishe*!  untu  1877,  and  the  hiTestigation  was  not  begnn  till  1879,  though  the 
survey  or- gen.  constantly  urged  the  importance  of  the  matter,  at  the  same 
time  -In-'  I.ihni?  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  n^ommending 
th*:  cr»:a:;'  n  nf  a  cor.-imiasiou,  or  the  devising  ot  some  other  meiiiLs  of  j'nmipt 
action.  In  1  75,  hriwvver,  an  act  was  passed,  on  the  coveniors  rvcouiriicn- 
(iit.'in,  authorizing  patent*  f.-r  small  tracts  occupied  by  Mox.  oUinuiiitj}  iu  the 
•Ma  Cr'jz  valley,  on  p.viof  bef.ire  the  register  and  rec'eiver  of  the  l.iiui-o£i?e 
that  thcHc  tracts  had  been  occupie<l  for  20  years  by  claimants  ur  their  auees- 
U>TA.  Zif'riA'it's  Land  Lair^y  suppL  1S77,  p.  75;  Gocern:'r'j<  M'j*a.^  1S73w  1 
nn\)\f(}Mi  that  w^me  of  these  patents  were  issued,  though  I  have  fi>und  no 
rccor'l  of  the  fact.  Meanwhile  also,  in  1873-4,  corresp.  was  bad  with  M*'X. 
national  authorities,  and  R.  C.  Hopkins  was  sent  to  Mex.  and  iiuaiialaiara, 
with  a  viow  to  find  recor<ls  of  the  Arizona  srants;  but  none  were  fuuna — in 
Moxioo  Ix.cau.He  Ariz,  had  btlonge*!  to  the  rrovincias  luteruas,  ami  in  Gua- 
dalajara lM:cause  ifK>ot  of  the  reconls  liad  been  destroyed  by  tire.  V.  S.  Ot>tt 
/Ak*.,  4.'H  Cong.  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Doc  3.  The  claims  favorably  rc|iort<'d  by 
Surv..gf;n.  Wasson  in  1S79-82  were  as  follows:  S.  Rafael  del  Valle,  4  leagues, 
Cainon  brothers;  Tumacicori  and  Calabazas,  11  1.,  Sykesand  Currey:  S.  Jtxse 
SoiirMt'L,  1  p  1.,  Alsua;  8.  Ignacio  de  la  Cauoa,  4  1.,  Maish  et  al. ;  Arivaca,  2  L, 
Po.st<m  and  Ainza;  S.  Juan  Boquillas  y  Kogales,  41.,  Howanl  and  Hearst: 
1j(m  \r»g;ihs  do  Elia«,  2  1.,  Cainon  and  Llias;  unnamed  small  tracts  of  -l-^XK) 
acnw,  ()t<.'rr>  et  al.;  Bueua  Vista,  4  L,  Maish  and  Driscoll;  Ranoho  de  Mar- 
ti mrz,  HMiall  tract,  Martinez  et  al.  Those  rejecte<l  as  frauilulent  were  Paso 
ihi  AL'odoiies,  5  I.,  Colorado  comj).;  and  EU  Sopori,  31  1.,  Sopori  Land  Co.; 
whilo  S.  Igri.icio  IJabocomari,  8  1.,  Pcrrin  et  al.;  and  S.  Rafael  de  la  Z^inja, 
n>  1.,  lUtiwrty  et  al.,  were  cut  down  from  the  area  claimed  to  that  graiittnL 
in  till"  rrjjort  at  1S.S2  it  is  Htate«l  that  most  claims  were  not  preseute«l  at  all, 
bol(l<Ts  of  valid  ones  bring  confident  they  must  Imj  finally  confiniKMl,  and 
others   not  desiring  investigation.     Probably  more  have  been  iuvestigated 
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ManufSEU^turing  industries  in  Arizona  call  for  no 
special  mention  in  an  historical  work,  being  confined  to 
a  few  establishments,  chiefly  flouring  and  lumber  mills, 
for  the  partial  supply  of  territorial  needs.  Future 
developments  will  naturally  be  limited  for  a  long  time 
by  home  requirements,  most  of  which  may  eventually 
be  supplied ;  yet  with  the  growth  of  stock-raising  it 
would  appear  that  tanning  and  the  manufacture  of 
leather  goods  should  assume  larj^er  proportions ;  and 
doubtless  other  industries  will  in  time  produce  articles 
for  expoi-t.^*  Commerce  may  be  disposed  of  for  the  most 
part  as  summarily.  The  territory's  trade  has  consisted 
of  the  bringing  from  abroad  and  the  distributing  to 
towns  and  camps  of  the  various  supplies  required. 
Each  settlement  has  its  shops  for  the  supply  of  local 
demands,  and  each  of  the  dozen  larger  centres  its 
wholesale  establishments,  whence  goods  are  hauled  in 
all  directions.  In  these  establishments,  some  of  them 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  many  a  fortune  has 
been  made.  There  are  no  available  statistics  of  value 
or  interest,  except  in  local  phases  of  the  subject,  for 
which  I  have  no  space.  The  great  question  has 
always  been  one  of  transportation  routes  and  rates, 
and  the  latter  have  been  invariabl}^  high,  with  the 
natural  result  of  excessive  prices.  Before  the  build- 
ing of  the  transcontinental  railroads  of  the  south,  a 
considerable   amount  of  freight   was    brought  in  at 

•mce  18S2.  A  search  of  the  archives  in  Son.  and  Cliih.  h  recommended,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  Ariz,  grants,  but  in  view  of  *  manifest  destiny  '  farther 
•outh.  No  patents  have  been  granted  so  far  as  I  know,  and  diiiiculties  will 
probably  be  permitteil  to  assume  still  larger  proportions  before  the  matter  is 
settled.  Hinton,  Hand-}took\  303,  points  out  the  facts  that  while  sec.  5  of 
the  Gadsden  treaty  rcenacts  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  (fiia(lalu]^)e 
Hidalgo,  yet  sec  6  provides  that  no  titles  shall  l)e  valid  unless  recorded  in 
the  ^x.  archives.  Also,  that  a  Mex.  law  of  lSo3,  repealed  in  1855,  declared 
invalid  all  grants  by  states  and  territories.  Tlierefore,  the  Ariz,  grants  nmst, 
he  thinks,  oe  defeated.  Evidently  there  are  legal  quibbles  enouj^h  on  wl.ich 
to  found  such  action  if  the  U.  S.  govt  cares  to  engage  in  that  kind  of  business. 
^*  Statistics  of  manuf.  showing  increase  in  1870-80,  from  10th  U.  S.  cen- 
sus: no.  of  estab.  18- C6.  capital  ^15O,7»X)-^272,0O0,  ^^mployes  84-2*J0,  wa/^es 
^15,580-^111,180,  proilucts  $>185,410-;?<)18,.3rM,  raw  mat*  rir.!  $110,01K)-^<:i80,- 
023.  Of  ihe  estab.,  13  were  saw-mills,  8  flour-irrll.i,  2  lnittor  and  cheese,  1 
lirickyard.  There  are  also  some  dljtillerica  and  breweries,  and  tobacco  and 
cigar  factories. 
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times  by  mule-teams  from  the  terminus  of  the  Denver 
railroad,  from  Austin,  Texas,  by  way  of  Mesilla,  and 
to  a  slight  extent  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  through 
Sonora  from  Guaymas;  while  there  was  frequent  agi- 
tation of  a  project  to  open  a  route  from  Tucson  to  the 
nearer  port  of  Libertad  on  the  gulf;  but  the  bulk  of 
all  freight  came  in  teams  across  the  desert  from  San 
Francisco  via  Los  Angeles,  or  by  the  gulf  and  Colo- 
rado River  in  boats.  But  the  railroads  gave  the  whole- 
sale trade  mainly  to  the  eastern  cities,  and  destroyed, 
for  the  most  part,  the  prominence  of  Yuma  as  a  dis- 
tributing centre  in  favor  of  Tucson  and  other  inland 
stations.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  flourishing 
branch  of  Arizona  commerce  has  been  an  extensive 
contraband  trade  with  Sonora,  a  large  part  of  that 
territory's  supply  of  dry  goods  being  smuggled  across 
the  line  from  Tucson.  According  to  the  census,  591 
persons  in  Arizona  were  engaged  in  trade  in  1870, 
and  in  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  3,252.*' 

^^  Hinton  gived  the  most  complete  details  on  roates  of  trade  and  transpor- 
tation. In  the  earlv  years  there  was  much  ligitation  of  projects  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Colorado;  bat  very  little  was  ever  done.  The  be^nu- 
ning  of  steam  navigation  has  been  noted  elsewhere.  Down  to  1871-2  sailing 
vessels  plied  irregularly  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  ami  freight  was  towed  in 
barges  by  small  steamers  up  to  Yuma  and  Hardyville.  Subsequently,  the 
Col.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  ran  a  lino  of  steamers  regularly  from  S.  F.  to  Yuma. 
Hodge,  Ariz,,  210,  gives  the  amount  of  freight  brought  to  Y'uma  in    1?S7.'>  as 


Jour.,  18G4,  p.  161-2;  1805,  p.  43;  U.  S.  Goi^  Doc.,  38th  cone.  2d  sess..  H. 
Mis.  Doc.  17,  142,  153;  Rept  Sec.  War,  8Gr>-6;  4l3t  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  281;  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  17;  4l8t  cone.  3d  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  12;  42d  c-ong. 
1st  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  37;  42d  coug.  2d  sess.,  H.  £x.  Doc.  166;  43>vl  cong.  1st 
sess.,  H.  Jour.,  p.  12o7;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  154;  44th  cong.  2d  sess..  Sen.  Rept  624; 
66th  cong.  3d  sess.,  vol.  xvi.,  pt  1,  p.  842;  U.  S.  Rept  Cliit^fof  Ewjin.,  1868, 
p.  1188-96;  //(/ve^'  Scrnpx,  Anz,,  L  105-6,  120,  125,  239,  268;  v.  141;  Id,, 
S,  Dieqo,  i.  203^10,  213;  ii.  193;  Ariz.  Srraps,  437^3;  5.  /'.  Times,  Nov.  d, 
17,  1866;  March  23,  April  15,  May  11,  Sept.  28,  Oct  15,  16,  18,  Nov.  2,  18, 
1867. 

In  large  partions  of  the  territory  the  natural  roads  are  excellent,  so  far  at 
least  as  graife  is  concerned,  stage  routes  being  practicable  wherever  watering- 
places  can  be  found.  Many  g(KMl  mountain  roads  have  also  been  constructed 
from  time  to  time,  as  mining  and  military  needs  have  demanded.  The  legis- 
lature from  year  to  year  incorporated  many  roa<l  companies;  but  only  com- 
paratively few  of  the  enterprises  were  carried  out  At  each  session  of 
congress  also  various  mail  routes  were  opened;  but  for  a  long  time  the  mails 
were  carried  on  horselmck.  In  his  message  of  1866  the  gov.  states  that  there 
is  not  a  stage  running  in  the  territory.     Indian  hostilities  naturally  interfered 
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With  two  of  the  great  transcontinental  lines  passing 
through  the  territory  from  east  to  west,  and  a  connect- 
ing line  to  Guaymas  on  the  gulf,  Arizona  is  in  a  sense, 
for  so  new  a  region,  well  supplied  with  railroads. 
Branch  roads  in  several  directions  are  urgently 
needed,  and  some  of  these  have  been  or  are  being  con- 
structed. The  complicated  history  of  the  main  lines 
pertains  but  very  slightly  to  Arizona,  though  the  mili- 
tary necessities  and  prospective  resources  of  that 
territory  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  little 
influence  in  favor  of  their  construction.  Therefore 
that  history  is  not  given  here,  nor  is  any  attempt 
made  to  chronicle  the  hopes  and  fears  and  rumors 
respecting  routes  current  for  many  years  amonj;  the 
people  on  this  vital  matter.  Early  surveys,  by  which 
the  practicability  of  the  routes  by  the  25th  and  32d 
parallels  was  ascertained,  have  been  recorded.  From 
1864  the  subject  was  always  under  discussion,  and  vari- 
ous projects  took  more  or  less  definite  shape ;  but  there 
was  a  broad  region  to  be  crossed  before  the  iron  road 
should  even  approach  Arizona.  In  1866  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  was  chartered  with  a  land  grant  on  the 
35th  parallel,  but  no  western  progress  was  made.  In 
1870-1  this  company  was  reorganized,  making  some 
show  of  active  work ;  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  was 

aeriously  yith  the  mails  and  stages;  but  progress  was  constant,  if  not  so 
rapid  as  the  people  desired,  and  oefore  1870  the  service  was  tolerably  com- 
plete. The  main  stage  line  corresponded  with  the  overland  route  of  1850-01 
from  Los  Angeles,  via  Yuma  and  rucsou  to  Mesilla,  N.  Mex.  Another  line 
was  from  Yuma  to  Wickenburg  and  Prescott,  connecting  with  otherd  to 
Allmrqaerque  in  the  east  and  Mojave  in  the  west.  At  times,  however,  the 
Preseott  staffo  left  the  Cal.  route  west  of  the  Colorado,  crossing  at  Ehrenl>eru;. 
A  line  from  Tucson  afforded  comnmnication  wilh  Sonora.  As  the  railnmds 
approacheil,  of  course  the  stage  lines  were  constantly  changed,  until  the  sys- 
tem became  one  of  comparatively  short  routes  from  K.  U.  stations  to  the 
Tarious  towns  and  dbtricts.  Tlio  most  important  have  been  those  from  the 
A.  ft  P.  to  Prescott,  from  tho  S.  1*.  to  Phanix,  Florence,  (il(>l)e,  and  Graham 
Co.  in  the  north,  and  to  Tombstone  in  the  south.  B.  C  'i  ruinan  was  sent  to 
Ariz,  as  mail  agent  in  1807.  Tlic  subject  of  mails  and  stages  was  naturally 
in  all  years,  and  especially  in  early  times,  one  of  great  popular  interest  to 
Arizonans,  and  therefore  I  find  in  public  doc.,  newspapers,  etc.,  a  bulky  mass 
of  <lata;  bat  I  have  no  space  to  chronicle  details,  and  do  not  deem  it  necej- 
■ary  to  present  even  the  latest  catalogue  of  routes,  mail  statistics,  etc.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  P.  M.  general  contain  moot  that  is  essential  on  this 
matter. 
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organized  to  reach  San  Diego  by  the  Gila  route,  with 
a  land  grant  like  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in- 
cluding the  alternate  sections  for  a  width  of  80  miles 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Arizona  from  east  to 
west.  For  a  few  years  from  1872  Arizonans  be- 
lieved their  railroad  future  assured  from  this  source ; 
but  financial  obstacles  proved  insuperable,  and  Scott's 
line  never  reached  the  eastern  hne  of  the  territory. 
In  1877,  however,  the  Southern  Pacific  from  Cali- 
fornia was  completed  to  the  Arizona  line  at  Yuma» 
and  in  the  following  years,  not  without  some  serious 
complications  with  the  rival  company,  was  rapidly 
continued  eastward,  reaching  Tucson  in  1880,  and  in 
1881  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  ¥6  road  at  Deming,  New  Mexico.  Prac- 
tically by  the  latter  company  the  Sonora  road,  con- 
necting Guaymas  with  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Benson,  was  completed  in  1882;  and  the  company  is 
accredited  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  throuffh- 
line  to  Guaymas,  by  building  a  new  road  from  Demmg 
to  Benson  or  Fairbanks.  Meanwhile  the  completion 
of  the  Atchison  line  down  the  Rio  Grande  valley  en- 
abled the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  resume  operations  in 
the  west,  and  in  1880-3  this  road  was  completed  from 
Isleta  to  the  Colorado  at  the  Needles,  connecting  there 
with  the  California  Southern.  As  all  these  roads  were 
built,  so  they  have  been  operated  without  any  special 
regard  to  the  interests  of  Arizona ;  yet  they  have 
necessarily — even  as  masters  instead  of  servants  of 
the  people,  as  they  should  be — been  immensely  bene- 
ficial to  the  territory.^® 

^^ MownjH  Ariz,  and  Sonorn^  217-31,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  R.  R.  situa- 
tion ill  1 803  4.  In  the  governor's  mcAsages  to  the  legislature  iiiay  be  founti 
a  nV^^iune  t»f  progress  and  prospects  from  time  to  time.  NewsiMH»er  filca  of 
Arizona  and  Cal.,  many  clippings  from  which  are  found  in  HayfA  ScntM, 
cont;iin  a  large  amount  of  R.  K.  information  and  rumor.  For  incorporation 
and  Kuhsidies  to  railroads  in  the  territory,  with  some  slight  attempts  by  tlie 
legislature  to  regulate  fares  and  freights,  see  Ariz.f  AcU^  1864,  p.  25-7,  51-3; 
iJSiM,  p.  45-7.  78;  Id.,  Jour.,  18(^5,  p.  49-00,  216-17;  /(/.,  AcU,  1879,  p.  42-4X); 
Id.,  LnirM,  1881,  p.  80,  118,  133;  1883,  p.  61-5,  137,  150-5,  160-71,221-3, 
244-r>l,  423-6. 

On  most  of  the  branch  roads  incoqmrated,  no  work  has  ever  l>eon  done. 
The  Ariz.  Copper  Co.  has  built  a  narrow-gauge  road  of  71  miles  from  Lords- 
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The  Importance  of  education  has  been  realized  in 
Arizona  from  the  beginning.  In  early  years,  the 
sisters  of  St  Joseph  maintained  a  small  but  useful 
school  at  Tucson.  The  first  legislature  of  1864  not 
only  provided  in  the  code  for  the  establishing  of  com- 
mon schools  when  needed,  but  appropriated  small 
sums  for  the  mission  school  at  Bac,  and  for  public 
schools  at  the  larger  towns.  Prescott  alone  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  appropriation,  maintaining  a  private 
school  in  1865.  But  no  progress  was  made  for  years. 
In  1871  the  governor  announced  th»at  witli  1,923  chil- 
dren Arizona  had  not  a  single  public  school,  though 
1868  is  generally  given  as  the  date  when  the  first  was 
founded^  because  in  that  year  was  passed  an  "act  to 
establish  public  schools,"  levying  a  tax  of  ten  cents  on 
each  hundred  dollars,  and  creating  a  board  of  edu- 

barg,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  S.  P.  R.  K.,  to  their  mines  at  Clifton.  On  a  road  from 
Tncaon  to  Globe  a  few  miles  have  been  graded,  the  line  receiving  a  subsidy  of 
1200,000  from  Pima  co.  A  road  is  also  projected  from  Tucson  up  the  Sta 
Cniz  to  Calabazas,  connecting  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  by  a  direct  line  with  the  Guay- 
mas  road;  and  another  from  Tucson  to  Port  Lobos  on  the  gulf  in  Sonora. 
Roada  from  Maricopa  to  Phcenix,  and  from  Casa  Grande  to  Florence  and  Silver 
King,  are  talked  of  and  needed.  A  line  to  connect  Tombstone  with  one  of  the 
main  lines  is  among  the  probabilities  of  the  near  future;  or  perhaps  the 
Atchiaon  extension  may  touch  Tombstone  on  its  way  to  Fcairbanks.  In  the 
north  the  Central  Ariz.  R.  R.  Co.  is  building  a  road  from  the  A.  &  P.  at  a 
point  near  Ash  Fork  southward.  Some  30  miles  have  been  cr)mpleted,  and 
the  road  is  expected  to  reach  Prescott  earlv  in  1887.  A  brancli  is  to  be  built 
to  Jerome;  and  the  road  is  to  be  continued  down  the  Agua  Fria  to  Pha^nix. 
Among  other  possibilities  are  a  road  from  Flagstaff  on  the  A.  &  P.,  through 
the  lumber  region  to  Globe  and  Benson,  and  an  exten-sion  of  tho  ( \iL  Southern 
from  the  Needles  to  Wickenburg,  Phojnix,  and  Florence.  Predictions  re- 
specting these  projected  roads  are  very  hazardous;  but  if  tho  county  is  to 
prosper,  many  branch  roads  must  and  will  be  built. 

The  telegraph  was  talked  of  from  18GC,  but  nothing  was  done  until  1873, 
when  with  an  appropriation  from  congress,  and  primarily  for  military  j)urposes, 
a  line  was  constructed  from  S.  Diego  to  Yuma,  and  thence  to  Prescrjtt  and 
Tucson,  being  in  a  few  years  extende<l  to  all  the  military  posts  and  to  .Sta  Fe. 
Three  snccessive  appropriations  amounted  to  $120,000;  and  bofore  the  R.  R. 
reached  Yuma  in  1877  there  were  about  1,000  miles  of  wire  in  operation 
within  the  territory.  This  military  telegraph  was  regarded  as  an  especial 
benefit  to  Ariz.,  as  the  rates  were  much  lower  than  on  corporation  lines. 
Western  Union  wires  were  however  added,  and  to  some  extent  substituted, 
on  the  completion  of  the  R.  R. ;  and  there  are  some  private  or  niininc  co. 
lines  in  operation.  See  gov.'s  messages,  1804-71,  1875,  1877;  U.  S.  Oovt  Doc.y 
42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Jour.  305,  445;  Sen.  Doc.  14;  3d  sess.,  Sen.  Doc. 
12;  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  204,  232,  270;  2d  sess.,  Rjpt  Sec.  War, 
i  195-6;  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  217-27,  being  a  sta- 
tistical table;  see  also  Ariz,  and  Cal.  newspapers,  especially  of  1873;  Ha  mil- 
Urn's  Resourctss,  129;  HinUm's  Hand  book,  31^19;  Hodje's  Ariz.,2l3-H;  EllioU 
if  CiK,  317. 
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cation,  with  the  governor  and  probate  judges  as  ex- 
officio  territorial  and  county  superintendenta  Grov- 
ernor  Safford,  particularly,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
efforts  in  this  direction ;  a  good  beginning  had  been 
made  by  1873;  and  from  the  close  of  the  Apache 
wars,  progress  was  rapid.  A  new  act  was  passed  in 
1875,  increasing  the  tax  to  15  cents,  and  requiring  a 
county  tax  of  35  cents — subsequently  increased  to  50 
cents — and  making:  school  attendance  compulsory, 
though  this  proved  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter. 
Various  supplemental  acts  were  passed  from  session 
to  session;  and  in  1883  a  new  school  law  was  framed, 
under  which  M.  H.  Sherman  became  superintendent 
Still  another  law,  with  no  very  radical  changes,  was 
enacted  in  1885,  and  in  that  year  R.  L.  Long  became 
superintendent.  The  system  seems  fully  equal  to 
that  in  other  states  and  territories,  and  the  schools  are 
reported  as  prosperous.  As  in  all  new  territories, 
children  in  the  more  remote  districts  are  inadequately 
provided  for ;  but  in  all  the  towns  there  are  commo- 
dious school  buildings  and  competent  teachers. ^^ 

^'School  statistical  of  1882  show  98  districts,  126  teachers,  10,283  school 

children,  and  vahie  of  school-houses  §11(5,750.  The  average  salary  of  teach- 
ers ia  875  ptT  niontli.  The  territorial  apportionment  of  1884  was  $^i,01K5,  nr  86 
cents  for  each  of  y,37()  Boholars.  County  taxes  for  schools  amount  to  alKiut 
$100,000.  A  uniform  series  of  text-books  has  l>ecu  used  since  188*2.  ITie 
percentjige  of  persona  unahle  to  refid,  .135  in  1880,  is  lar^e,  but  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  Mex.  population.  There  are  as  yet  no  institutions  for  a  higher 
e  lucation,  tliough  tliere  are  a  dozen  private  schools.  In  l{>4>4-5  pn>vision 
was  ma<le  for  a  university  and  regents  were  appointe*!,  but  nothing  was 
accomplished.  In  1881  congress  granted  72  sections  of  govt  land  for  a  univ., 
wliich  were  selected  in  the  tind)er  region  of  the  S.  Francisco  ^lountains. 
Finally,  in  1S85,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  to  organize  such  an  in- 
stitution at  or  near  Tucson,  with  6  regents,  including  the  gov  and  supt  ex 
officio.  A  loan  of  $25,000  was  authorized  on  condition  of  Fima  co.  giving 
40  acres  of  land.  What  prospects  of  success  this  entcriirise  may  have,  1  do 
not  know.  The  school  law  in  its  final  form  may  be  found  mAriz.f  Z/<ii/m,  KUh 
sess.,  138-70.  Complete  information  on  the  progress  of  schools,  etc.,  is  given 
in  the  governor's  messages,  in  A  riz.,  Jour.^  18W  et  seq. ;  Ariz.^  AcU  (and  Late*), 
1804  et  seq.;  U.  S.  ('onnnimnuner  qf  Kdu<^.  RrporU^  18()9  et  sim|. ;  U.  S,  (V«- 
>fw,  Oth  and  lOth,  KS70-80;  U.  S.  StaftUfM,  4(ith  cong.  3<l  sess.,  326;  T.  ^'. 
(tort  J)oc.f  43d  cong.  ].<t  sess.,  II.  Mis.  Doc.  83;  see  also  Ariz  ,  Hi^  (K.  &  CV), 
147  9;  Hamilton  8  licsimrcrsy  247-51;  HitUona  Iland-itook^  378;  Hofi^fi'^s  Ariz,, 
li)l>-9:  Ho}/fs  Ariz.,  MS.,  5-7;  Safford'^  Arizona^in  S.  F.  5j»ri^  o/ M^  Timet, 
Dec.  25,  1877;  Ariz.  »Sov/7«,  57;  J/ayf^i'  Scraj>i<,  Ariz.,  v.  10;  vi.  91,  206. 

Provision  was  ma<le  by  the  first  legislature  in  18()4  for  a  territorial  library 
at  the  capital,  to  contain  miscellaneous  as  well  as  law  books;  through  the  in- 
iiuenco  of  McCormick,  a  considerable  quantity  of  books  was  obtained  from 
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the  east,  as  a  beffiiming;  and  the  journals  of  the  early  sessions  contain  cata- 
logues of  the  omection.  According  to  the  governor  s  message  of  1877,  the 
library  then  contained  2,200  vols,  worth  $8,200.  Respecting  the  status  of 
thia  institution  in  recent  years,  I  have  found  no  information. 

The  library  was  to  have  a  '  historical  department '  for  the  especial  perser- 
wation  of  all  written  and  printed  matter  pertaining  to  the  territory.  When- 
ever the  accumulation  ox  MS.  was  sufficient  for  a  vol.  of  200  p.,  it  was  to 
lie  published  at  the  public  expense.  At  the  same  time  an  Historical  Society 
'vraa  organized  and  cnartered.  A  few  years  later  this  society  and  a  Pioneer 
.Association  had  united  and  opened  a  library  and  reading-room  at  Prescott; 
liut  in  the  bloody -ordeal  through  which  Ariz,  was  called  to  pass,  all  these 
praiseworthy  enterprises  come  to  naught.  At  the  be^nning  of  1884,  how- 
ever, a  new  Pioneer  Society  was  organized,  which,  I  thmk,  still  exists,  with 
some  prospects  of  usefulness.  Arii.  HisL  Sor,,  Charier,  etc.,  Prescott,  18G4, 
]2ino,  16  p.;  Id.,  Comp,  Laios,  541;  Haicell  Code,  171;  Hawn^  Scraps,  Ariz,, 
iL  38-9,  120;  Hoyt*$  Ariz.,  MS.,  a-4;  Sac.  liecord- Union,  Feb.  2,  1884. 

The  various  secret  and  other  societies  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  etc.,  are 
firmly  established  in  most  of  the  Arizona  towns;  and  a  very  sooil  account  of 
such  or«uiizations  is  found  in  the  work  of  Elliott  &  Co.     Hamilton,  Rettourcett, 
p.  251-3,  and  K  ft  Co.,  p.  151-3,  give  church  statistics,  from  which  it  api)ear8 
that  there  are  25  churches  in  the  territory,  of  which  the  catholics — under  J. 
H.  Salpointe  as  bishop  of  Tucson — have  8,  the  methodists — with  G.  H.  Adams 
as  president  of  the  mission — 6,  baptists  4,  presbyterians  3,  congregationalists 
2,  and  episcopalians  9,  besides  the  Mormon  churches  on  the  Colorado  Clii- 
quito,  Gua,  and  Salt  River.     The  figures  given  represent  church  buildings, 
but  the  different  associations  do  some  missionary,  charitable,  and  Sunday- 
school  work  in  other  settlements.     There  are  also  some  reli^ous  exercises — 
both  Christian  and  aboriginal — on  the  different  Ind.  reservations.     According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  only  4  churches,  worth  ^24,000.     The  finest 
edifice  is  the  old  mission  church  at  Bac,  where  services  are  held  every  Sunday. 
A  list  of  Arizona  newspapers  in  1884  is  given  by  Elliott  k  Co.  as  follows: 
Phcenix  (D.  and  W.)  i4rtt.  OazeUe.,  from  '8i),  H.  H.  McNeil,  editor.     Phcenix 
(D.  and  W.)  Herald,  from  79,  N.  A.  Morf.)rd,  ed.     Pha>uix  (W.)  Union,  from 
•83,  Aguirre  &  Celis,  ed.     Phoenix  (W.)  Mrrcnrio,  from  '^4,  F.  T.  Davila,  ed. 
Clifton  (W.)  Clarion,  from  '83,  D.  L.  Sayre,  ed.     Tucson  (D.  and  W.)  Citizen, 
from  70,  W.  W.  Hayward,  ed.     Tucson  (W.)  Minintj  Index,  from  '83,  (;.  W. 
Barter,  ed.     Tucson  (D.  and  W.)  Star,  from  77,  L.  C.  Hushes,  ed.     Tucson 
(W.)  Live  Stock  Journal,  from  *84,  Cameron,  ed.     Tucson  (^^ . )  Fronieriz/i,  from 
78,  C.  I.  Velasco,  ed.     Tucson   (W.)    Ariz.   Mcthrxluit,   from  '81,  (ieo.   H. 
Adams,  ed.     Quijotoa  (W.)  Proitpfctor,  from  *84,  H.  Brook,  ed.     (JIolHi  (W.) 
Ariz,  Silver  Belt,  from  78,  A.  H.  Hackney,  ed.     Prescott  (D.  and  W.)  Ariz. 
Journal,  from  72,  J.  C.  Martin,  ed.     Prescott  (D.  and  W. )  ( ^ourier,  from  '8*2, 
J.  H.  Marion,  ed.     Prescott  (D.  and  W. )  A  riz.  Miner,  from  '64,  W.  O.  CNeil, 
e«l.     Flagstaff  (W.)  Champion,  from  '83,  A.  E.  Fay,  ed.     Tomlwtone  (I),  and 
W.)  Epitaph,  from  *80,  C.  D.  Reppy,  ed.     Benson  (W.)  Herald,  from  '83,  W. 
A.  Nash,  ed.     Florence  (W.)  Ariz.  Ente,q>ri»e,  from  '80,  L.  F.  Weedin,  ed. 
St  John  (W.)  Orion  Era,  from  '^3,  M.  P.  Romney.  ed.     St  John  (\V.)  A^^irhe 
Chi^,  from  '84,  Geo.  A.  McCarter,  ed.     Mineral  Park  (W.)  J/o/rnv  Cn.  Miner, 
from  *82,  J.  J.  Hyde,  ed.     Yuma  (W.)  Ariz.  Sentinel^  from  71,  J.  W.   Dor- 
rington,  eiL     Holbrook  (W.)  Times,  from  '84,   H.  Reed,  eil.     Wdcox  (W.) 
Sulphur  VaL  News,  from  '84,  Montague,  ed.     Several  otlicr  pa])orM,  susjH'iided 
before  '84,  have  been  incidentally  mentione<l  elsewhere.     The  oMest  was  the 
Arizonian,  pub.  at  Tuliac  and  Tucson,  in  1858-9.     The  pioneer  press  u.se«l  for 
this  paper  was  later  used  for  tlie  Tombstone  Nwf(jet,  and  was  rendered  worth- 
less by  one  of  the  fires,  ace.  to  E.  &  Co.     The  Mineral  Park  Miner  of  Aug.  'M), 
"85,  mentions  the  Casa  (Jrande  Voire  of  Ariz.,  Pha»iiix   TerriUmnl  Chnnnrb', 
one  at  Kingman,  and  another  at  Nogales,  making  28  at  tliat  date.     See  also 
PrUiwjilVs  Neirsp.  Dir.,  197  et  seq.;  Bart4'r'n  Dir.  Tucson,  1S81,  p.  .H8-9;  Par, 
Coast  Dir.,  1871-3,  p.  154-5;  Tucson  D.  Citizen,  Oct.  14,  1880;  S.  F,  Bulletin, 
Feb.  6,  1882. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  ARIZONA. 

1864-1887. 

County   Map— Apache   CoxnrrY— Coal,  LnrK-srocK,   and  Mormons — 9r 
John  and  Holbrook — Yavapai— Minks  of  Gold  and  Silvkb — Cirr 

OF    PRBSOOTT— MOJAVS    AND    PaH-UtE — MiNING    DOTBICTS — MiNBBAL 

Pabk — Yuma — Colorado  Bottom— Gold  Placers — Hot  Deserts — 
Yuma  Citt  and  Ehrsnberg — Pima— A  Land  of  Hxstort  and  Tea* 
DiTioN — PAPAousRiA— Tucson  the  Metropolis — Quuotoa — Cochise — 
Land  of  the  Chiricahuas — Mineral  Wealth— Tombstone,  Bisbeb, 
Benson,  and  Willcox— New  Counties  of  the  Oila  V alley — Mari- 
copa— Farbis  and  Canals — Phoenix — Pinal  County — Mining  and 
Agriculture  —  Florence  —  Casa  Grande — Gila  Couimr — Globe — 
Graham  County— Grazing  Lands  and  Copper  Mines — Puebix>  Viejo 
Valley — Solomontille  and  Clifton. 

A  MAP  showing  tlie  county  boundaries,  as  accurately 
as  is  possible  on  a  small  scale,  is  given  on  the  next 
page.  Apache  county,  so  named  from  the  Indian 
tribe,  or  perhaps  immediately  from  the  fort,  has  an 
area  of  20,940  square  miles,  ranking  second  in  extent 
It  was  created  from  Yavapai  bj^  act  of  1879  and  cur- 
tailed in  1881  by  the  cutting-otf  of  that  part  of  Gra- 
ham between  the  Black  and  Gila  rivers.  The  county 
scat  was  originally  at  Snowflake,  but  was  moved  to 
Springerville  in  1880,  and  to  St  John  in  1881.  That 
portion  north  of  latitude  35**,  or  of  the  railroad,  is  a 
region  of  plateaux  and  mesas  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  peaks  rising  to  nearly 
twice  those  heights.  The  few  streams  run  in  deep 
canons  and  are  dry  in  summer,  and  though  the  plateau 
produces  good  grass,  the  country  is  for  the  most  part 
valueless  for  agricultural  purposes.     Here,  however, 
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are  immeDBe  coal  deposits,  which  are  sore  to  assume 
great  value  in  time.  The  northern  portion  is  covered 
bj-  tlie  Moqui  and  Navajo  Indian  reservations,  having 
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practically  no  white  inhabitants.  The  Moqui  towns 
and  the  ruins  of  Chelly  Caiion  are  among  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States;  Fort  Defiance  is  the  oldest  jKist  in  the  county ; 
and  the  famous  'diamond-fields,'  of  1872  are  to  be 
found — on  the  maps — in  the  extreme  north.     South 
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of  the  railroad  the  county  is  well  watered  b^  the 
Colorado  Chiquito  abd  its  branches,  supporting  a 
population  of  nearly  6,000,  a  prominent  element  be- 
mg  the  Mormons,  numbering  about  3,000,  and  whose 
occupation  dates  from  1876-7.  Besides  the  grazing 
and  farming  lands,  there  are  valuable  foresta  of  pine. 
The  extreme  south,  about  Fort  Apache,  is  included 
in  the  San  Cdrlos,  or  White  Mountain,  Indian  reser- 
vation. St  John,  the  county  seat,  is  a  thriving  village 
of  over  1,000  inhabitants,  with  two  newspapers;  and 
Holbrook  on  the  railroad,  with  a  population  of  about 
500  and  one  newspaper,  is  the  distributing  point  for 
all  the  county.^ 

Yavapai  county,  so  named  fix>m  the  Indian  tribe, 
was  one  of  the  four  original  counties  created  by  the 
first  legislature  of  1 864.  At  that  time  it  included  over 
half  of  the  whole  territory — all  north  of  the  Gila  and 
east  of  the  meridian  of  113^  20';  and  it  still  comprises 
more  than  one  fourth,  with  an  area  of  about  28,000 
square  miles.'    North  of  latitude  35^  or  of  the  nul- 


^The  Bncoeesive  oonnty  ohaiigM  have  been notioed  in  ch^.  xzL,  in 
tion  with  legislative  proceedings;  ao  alao  the  Ind.  reserrationa,  eoal-fielJn^ 
Mormons,  and  some  other  topics  in  other  chapters.  Census  statistics  of  1880 
are  as  follows:  pop.  5,283;  by  towns,  St  John  546,  Springerville  304,  Snow- 
flake  275,  Brigham  City  191,  Walker  165,  Sunset  161,  Woodruff  66;  no.  of 
farms  96,  value  |62,596,  implements,  etc.,  $4,384,  produce  ^3,960;  crops, 
barley  20,761  bush.,  wheat  11,075,  com  4,368,  oats  564;  improved  land  5,389 
acres;  horses  665,  mules  and  asses  72,  oxen  440,  cows  1,693,  cattle  3,857, 
sheep  30,606,  swine  96;  wool  8<),681  lbs.,  butter  5,742  lbs.,  cheese  ^,85  lbs., 
value  of  live-stock  $123,992;  assessment  $600,000,  tax  $15,570.  Hamilton  s 
Stat,  for  1882-3  are,  pop.  6,816,  St  John  1,200,  Holbrook  500  (200  ace  to  K 
&  Co.);  land  under  cultivation  13,000  acres,  cattle 43,000,  horsed  3,000,  mnlsi 
1,500,  sheep  600,000;  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  1884  $l,090,00a 

The  stock  industry  is  rapidlv  increasing  in  late  years.  K  ft  Co.  state  that 
the  Mormon  settlements  have  been  nearly  abandoned  on  account  of  alkali  in 
the  soil.  The  St  John  papers  are  the  Apache  Chi^  and  Orhn  Era^  the  latter 
a  Monnon  organ;  at  Holbrook  is  published  the  Times,  Near  Holbrook  are 
extensive  petrified  forests.  Winslow  is  a  new  railroad  town  in  the  east,  cor- 
re8X)ondinLr  nearly  to  the  old  Brigham  City.  Eben  Stanley  of  la,  a  soldier  in 
the  war  ot  1861-^  first  came  to  Ariz,  with  a  drove  of  govt  cattle  in  1806^ 
returning  in  1869.  For  seven  years  he  was  a  chief  of  scoatj  under  Cren.  Crook, 
and  since  1879  has  been  raising  stock  near  Springerville.  He  has  a  wile, 
Mary  Stickard,  and  two  children.  R.  C.  Kinder,  engaged  in  ^eep-rainn^ 
is  a  native  of  111.,  who  came  from  Cal.  in  1876. 

^  A  part  of  Maricopa  was  cut  off  in  1871  and  1877,  part  of  Pinal  in  1875, 
Apache  in  1S79,  part  of  Gila  in  1881,  and  finally  apart  of  Mojave  in  18S3. 
See  legisl.  acts  in  chap.  xxi.  Hamilton  ffives  the  area  as  30,015  b^  m.,  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  accounted  for  the  loss  of  the  >*.  w.  comer,  lil.  ft  Co. 
make  the  area  37,000  m. 
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road,  is  the  Colorado  plateau,  cut  to  a  depth  of  1,000 
to  6,000  feet  by  the  grand  canon  of  the  great  river, 
and  by  the  hardly  less  wonderful  canons  of  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito  and  other  branches.  This  region  has 
some  fine  forests  and  extensive  grazing  lands,  but  as  a 
rule  little  water  available  for  agriculture ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  unoccupied,  except  by  the  Hualapai  and 
Suppai  Indians,  and  by  a  few  Mormons  on  the  Utah 
frontier.  Soutih  of  latitude  35**,  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, but  has  many  fertile  valleys,  of  which  that  of 
the  Verde  is  most  extensive.  It  is  well  timbered,  and 
has  in  most  parts  plenty  of  water,  the  climate  being 
the  most  agreeable  to  be  found  in  the  territory.  Here 
the  lands  are  tilled  to  some  extent  without  irrigation. 
All  the  mountains  are  rich  in  the  precious  metals ;  but 
most  of  the  mines,  as  of  the  population,  about  10,000 
souls — perhaps  considerably  more' — are  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  the  county.  Prescott,  founded  in 
1864  on  Granite  Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,500 
feet,  is  delightfully  situated,  and  has  many  fine  build- 
ings of  wood,  brick,  and  stone.  More  than  others  in 
Arizona,  it  is  described  as  resembling  an  eastern  town. 
In  1864-7,  Prescott  was  the  temporary  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  since  1877  has  been  the  permanent  cap- 
ital; it  has  many  large  mercantile  establishments;  is 
well  supplied  with  banks  and  with  public  buildings; 
and  has  three  daily  newspapers,  including  the  Arizona 
Miner^  the  oldest  journal  of  the  territory.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  2,000.  Flagstaff,  with  perhaps  500  in- 
habitants, is  the  leading  railroad  town,  and  the  centre 
of  an  active  lumbering  and  mercantile  industry.  The 
Arizona  Central  Railroad  to  connect  Prescott  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  the  north,  and  with  Pha^nix 
in  the  south,  is  expected  to  accomplish  great  things 
for  the  capital  and  for  the  country.* 

'Hamilton  gives  the  pop.  in  1882  as  27,680,  which  is  doubtless  a  great  ex- 
aggeration,  though  I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  correct  figures.  Ace. 
to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1880,  Yavapai  ha*l  a  pop.  of  5,018,  and  Prescott  1,836. 
Hod^  gives  the  county  pop.  as  13,738  in  1876.  Hinton,  15,000  in  1878.  All 
this  18  very  confusing. 

*  Censua  statistics  of  1880  are  as  follows:  no.  of  farms  244,  extent  45,013  a., 
average  aice   184  a.,  improved  11,239  a.,  value  $337,950,  val.   implements 
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Mojave,  named  from  the  Indian  tribe,  was  another 
of  the  four  counties  organized  in  1864.     At  that  time 

120,352;  horses  2,685,  mules  267,  oxen  286,  milk-cows  1,936,  cattle  12,034, 
sheep  34,680,  swine  570,  valae  o!  live-stock  $435,502;  wool  clip  201,320  lbs.; 
milk  sold  27,376  gal.,  bntter  31 ,895  lbs.,  cheese  7,050  lbs. ;  crop  of  barley  16,944 
bush.,  com  14,841,  wheat  5,070,  value  of  farm  produce  $149,872,  assessment 
$1,808,402,  debt  $152,570,  tax  ^9,202.  Hamilton's  stat.  for  1883  are,  cattle 
75,000,  horses  6,000,  mules  2,000,  swine  1,000,  sheep  50,000;  land  cultir. 
6,500  a. ;  assessment  for  1884,  $3,785,131.     Vote  in  1882,  2,171. 

Prescott  is  also  the  military  headquarters  of  the  territory,  Ft  Whipple  be- 
ins  situated  at  a  distance  of  onlv  one  mile,  and  Camp  Verde  about  50  m.  east. 
It  lias  two  territorial  libraries,  law  and  miscellaneous.  There  is  a  fine  brick 
school-house  and  5  churches.  The  newspapers  are  the  Miner  (estab.  by  (iov. 
McOormick  in  1864),  Journal^  and  Courier.  Some  of  the  JirH  things  are  at 
follows:  1st  house  of  logs  Fleury*s,  still  standing;  1st  der^man  Wm 
H.  Reid,  who  estab.  a  Sunday-school  in  '64;  1st  marriage  J.  H.  Dicksoa 
to  Mary  J.  Ehle,  Nov.  17,  '64,  by  Gov.  Goodwin;  first  child  bom  MoUy  Sim- 
mons Jan.  9,  *65;  Ist  ball  Nov.  8,  '64;  Ist  Masonic  lodge  *65,  Odd  Fellows 
'68;  1st  and  only  earthquake  71;  telegraph  73.  Town  incorporated  1881  and 
1883.  Ariz.,  Arts,  11th  sess.,  136;  12th  sess.,  6&-107.  See  also  on  Prescott,  es- 
pecially its  earlier  history,  besides  Hinton,  Hamilton,  and  Elliott  ft  Co., 
Hayes'  Scraps,  Arn.,  i.  197,  200,  269;  ii.  120-2;  Hod^jes  Ariz.,  14,  148-51; 
Hoyt's  Ariz.,  MS.,  27-8;  U.  S.  Govt  Doc,,  39th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  MisceL  Doc 
24;  Ind.  Aff.  Hept,  1864,  p.  155;  Land  Off.  Bepi,  1865,  p.  120;  McCormkk*» 
Oration,  July  4,  1864,  12mo,  15  p;  RusUmjs  Across  -<4 iii«r.,  397-418;  A  rig. 
Scraps,  120-4;  Prescott  Miner,  Jan.  26,  Mar.  9,  June  29,  July  20,  Dec  21, 
1877;  Dec.  27,  1878;  June  11,  1880;  Truman,  in  S.  F,  BtUleiin,  May  3,  1867; 
Prescott  Arizoruan,  Aug.  17,  1879;  Tucson  Star,  Mar.  6,  1879. 

Other  towns  of  Yavapai  are  simply  mining  camps,  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing being  Jerome,  at  the  Unitc^d  Verde  Co.  s  copper  mines,  with  about  400 
inhab.  Mines  of  this  and  other  counties  have  been  oriefly  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  Flagstaff  is  noted  for  its  stone  store,  its  elevation  of  6,500 
ft,  and  tine  cliniatc,  its  forests,  mills,  game,  and  fanning  lands.  A  trail  leails 
to  tlie  wonderful  (rrand  Caflon,  but  Peach  Springs  is  the  R.  R.  station  nuan*flt 
to  that  most  Monderful  natural  attraction,  and  also  to  the  Huala^iai  lud.  res- 
ervation. 

Pauline  Weaver,  one  of  the  earliest  Americans  who  Wsited  Ariz,,  perhaps 
before  18,*K),  certainly  as  early  as  18'J2,  was  a  native  of  Tenn.,  al>out  whose 
life  in  «letail  very  little  is  known.  He  was  a  famous  trapjKjr  and  explorer, 
acquainted  with  all  tiie  broad  interior  and  its  Ind.  trilxa.  He  discovere<l  in 
180*2  tlie  ('olora<lo  placers,  and  the  next  years  the  Haiisayampa  mines,  in  the 
dintrict  bearing  his  name.  In  1865  he  M'as  tilling  a  ^^atch  of  land  on  the  same 
stream.  I  have  not  found  the  date  or  circumstances  of  his  death.  Joseph  R. 
Walker  crossed  Ariz,  between  1830  and  1840,  was  captain  of  the  prospectors 
of  18(31-3,  and  discoverer  of  many  mines  in  Yavapai.  For  a  bioc.  sketch  of 
this  famous  ffuide  and  mountaineer,  see  Pioneer  Register,  in  Hist,  Cat,  t. 
A.  K.  Fay  of  K.  Y.  came  to  Ariz,  in  1876,  and  for  two  years  c<lited  the  Tuc- 
son St(ir:  was  clerk  of  the  10th  legisl. ;  establishc  1  the  Tombstone  Nwjffrt  in 
1871);  was  clerk  of  the  house,  12th  legi.sl. ;  and  in  1883  started  the  Ariznma 
Chantpion  at  Flagstatl',  where  he  now  resiiles  as  proprietor  and  business  editor 
of  the  paper.  His  wife  was  Amanda  Hioklin.  Edmond  W.  Wells,  a  lawyer 
of  Prescott,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  came  to  the  territory  in  1864.  He  was 
for  a  time  clerk  in  the  Q.  M.  dept,  and  has  been  three  times  a  memlier  of  the 
council.  His  wife  was  Rosa  lijiughart,  and  they  have  four  children.  Wm 
Wilkerwon  of  Mo.  crossed  the  plains  to  Cal.  in  1853,  and  came  to  Arit  in 
18<)1),  mining  for  a  time  at  Lynx  Creek.  He  was  for  many  years  clerk  of  the 
district  and  supreme  courts,  and  was  four  times  electe<l  county  reconier.  He 
resides  at  Prescott  with  his  wife,  who  was  Hattie  Skinkle.  8.  0.  Dickenson, 
a  native  of  N.  Y.,  came  to  the  territory  in  1875,  and  is  a  farmer  at  Date 
Creek,  w4th  a  wife  and  several  children.     Joseph  R.  Walker,  bom  in  Mo. 
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it  included  all  that  part  of  Nevada  south  of  latitude 
37,**  the  county  seat  being  Hardyville.  In  1865  all 
north  of  Roaring  Kapid,  or  about  35°  50',  was  set  off 
tks  Pah-Ute  county,  with  the  county  seat  at  Callville, 
moved  the  next  year  to  St  Thomas.  In  1866  that 
part  of  both  counties  lying  west  of  the  Colorado  and 
longitude  114''  was  attached  to  Nevada;  in  1871  what 
•was  left  of  Pah-Ute  was  reattached  to  Mojave;  in 
1877  the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Mineral  Park; 

1832,  was  one  of  the  famous  party  of  prospectors  under  his  uncle,  Capt.  Joe 
Walker,  in  1861-3.  IncL-fignter  and  miner  for  many  years,  ho  was  sheriff  of 
Yavapai  in  1878-80,  and  since  has  raised  stock  ana  carried  on  a  butchering 
Imaineae  at  Prescott.  Portrait  in  E.  &  Co.  s  HisL,  60.  W.  J.  Mulomon  of 
Mass.  came  in  1875  from  N.  Mex.  He  has  been  a  miner;  also  deputy  sheriff 
and  sheriff  of  Yavapai,  residing  at  Prescott.  Wm  Powell  of  111.  came  from 
Nebraska  in  1875,  and  is  a  stock-raiser  at  Cherry  Creek.  His  wife  was  Julia 
A.  Allen,  and  he  has  a  family  of  six  children.  Charles  B.  Rush  of  Mo.  came 
overland  via  CaL  in  1877.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  stock-raiser  of  Prescott,  hav- 
ing held  the  office  of  district  attorney.  He  married  Mary  Givens  in  1880^ 
and  baa  two  children. 

Charles  L.  Spencer,  a  merchant  of  Prescott,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  bom  in 
1852.  He  was  m  Ariz.  1870-3,  and  came  back  in  1875.  W.  W.  Hutchinson, 
a  wealthy  cattle-man  of  Prescott,  came  to  Ariz,  in  1870.  He  was  bom  in 
Mo.,  came  across  the  plains  to  CaL  in  1850,  and  was  subsequently  a  miner  at 
Frazer  River  and  in  Idaho.  He  was  married  in  1877  to  Mary  Hawkins,  and 
in  1885,  while  on  a  pleasure  trip  in  the  east  wiUi  his  wife  and  adopted 
daughter,  died  suddenly  at  N.  Orleans.  He  had  been  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  county  supervisor.  James  L.  Hall  of  N.  H.  was  a  soldier  in  the  5th 
U.  S.  inf.,  servins  m  the  Navajo  wars  of  1860-1  in  N.  Mex.  Later  he  was  a 
miner,  trader,  and  butcher  in  Id.,  Or.,  and  Cal.,  until  he  came  to  Ariz,  in 
1877.  He  is  a  butcher  at  Prescott,  having  also  held  the  positions  of  mayor 
and  probate  judge.  EUs  wife  was  Catharine  Odell  of  Canada,  who  has  borne 
him  five  children.     He  sends  me  some  items  about  Navajo  customs. 

James  M.  Baker,  a  Missourian  who  came  overland  to  Cal.  in  1853,  and 
travelled  over  the  Pac.  territories  from  1861,  came  to  Ariz,  with  Dr  Jones 
from  Salt  Lake  in  1866,  married  Sarah  Ehle  in  1870,  and  has  been  engaged  in 
stock-raisinff  near  Prescott. 

Frank  Kenly  Ainsworth,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Vt,  and  came  to  Ariz,  in 
1880.  His  wife  is  Nellie  H.  Trowbridge.  Ho  has  been  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, surgeon-general  of  the  territory,  and  president  of  the  Medical  Soc,  re- 
■ifting  at  Pr^ott. 

John  Goulder  Campbell  is  a  Scotchman,  aged  60,  who  came  to  Cal.  over- 
land  b^  way  of  Mexico  and  Mazatlan  in  1849.  In  1864  he  came  to  Arizona, 
becommg  a  prominent  merchant  and  stockman  at  Prescott.  He  was  twice  a 
member  of  the  lesislature,  county  supervisor  in  1871-2,  and  delegate  in  con- 
ffress  in  1879.  ^  married  in  Cal.  1857,  and  again  at  Washington  in  1880, 
having  three  children.  I.  N.  Berry  sells  liquor  at  Flagstaff.  He  came  from 
TnHifl.nA^  and  spent  some  years  in  N.  Mex. ;  wife,  Mary  Parker. 

Charles  S.  Black,  from  Maine,  drove  a  band  of  cattle  from  Cal.  in  1873, 
having  a  farm  and  stock  ranch  in  Kirkland  valley. 

Rooert  Council,  a  liquor  merchant  of  Prescott,  and  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1883,  is  a  native  of  Ark.,  who  came  from  Col.  in  1874.  He  went  to 
IlL  for  a  wife  in  1878,  and  has  several  children. 

John  Chartz  raises  cattle  in  Thompson  valley.  He  is  a  Canadian,  age  30, 
who  has  been  a  sailor,  and  came  from  Cal.  in  1873. 
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and  in  1883  the  county  north  of  the  Colorado  was  ex- 
tended east  some  50  miles  to  Kanab  Wash.  The 
present  area  is  about  12,500  square  miles.  The  region 
is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  succession  of 
mineral-bearing  mountain  ranges,  separated  by  narrow 
valleys,  fertile,  but  for  the  most  part  without  water, 
though  prospectively  valuable  for  grazing  purposes 
with  the  aid  of  artesian  wells.  The  most  valuable 
agricultural  lands  are  embraced  in  the  Colorado  bot- 
tom. The  county  has  many  rich  mmes  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  from  the  beginning  has  been  the 
field  of  frequent  excitements,  alternating  with  periods 
of  depression.  The  railroad,  however,  has  brought 
the  promise  of  increased  prosperity.  Its  population 
is  about  1,500,  of  which  Mineral  Park,  the  county 
seat,  contains  nearly  one  third.  It  is  built  chiefly  of 
adobe,  and  is  the  distributing  point  of  supplies  for  the 
different  mining  camps.  Kingman  is  the  principal 
railroad  town.* 

^Statistics  from  the  10th  censiui  are  as  follows:  pop.  1,190,  at  Mineral 
Park  318,  Ft  Mojave  78;  no.  farms  41,  average  size  M  ac.,  extent  3,430  a., 
improved  1,557  a.,  value  $39,670;  implemente,  etc,  $1,925;  valne  of  £arm 
products  $19,998;  horses  388,  mules  66,  oxea  18,  milk-cows  248,  cattle  3,483, 


lainl  cultivated  1,000  a.,  cattle  10.000,  horses  1,000,  mules  500,  swine  200, 
slieei)  2,(X)0. 

The  region  north  of  the  Colora«lo  is  for  the  most  part  uninhabited,  and 
but  partially  explored.  A  portion  of  the  Mojave  lud.  live  near  the  fort,  and 
not  on  tlic  reservation  farther  south,  frequenting  the  station  at  the  Nesetlles, 
wiiere  the  R,  K.  crosses  the  river.  Ft  Mojave  cuttes  from  18o8.  Hardyville, 
so  named  from  Wm  H.  Hardy,  a  prominent  pioneer,  is  at  the  practical  head 
of  navi^ration  on  the  Colorado,  waa  formerly  county  seat,  and  was  in  early 
mining  excitements  a  bustling  place,  but  is  now  nearly  deserted.  Aubrey 
Landing,  at  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Williams  fork,  is  a  point  of  dis- 
tribution for  the  southern  mining  districts  of  Mojave.  Large  quantities  of 
ore  are  shipped  at  Kingman  station  both  east  and  west.  The  Slojave  J/mct 
is  publishetl  at  Mineral  Park. 

Wm  or  *  Bill  *  Williams,  for  whom  a  branch  of  the  Coloratlo  was  named, 
was  a  famous  mountain  man,  who  in  early  years  visited  most  i»arta  of  Arix. 
aa  of  otlier  regions  in  the  great  interior.  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  Mo.  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  was  finally  killed  by  the  Ind.  I  find  no  reliable 
dates  or  details  respecting  his  Ariz,  explorations.  Adamson  (^omwall,  a  na- 
tive of  Oregon,  ana  sometime  teacher  m  CaL,  resides  since  1875  near  Signal 
as  a  ranchero.     He  has  been  a  memlwr  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

Robert  Steen,  of  N.  Y.,  came  to  Nev.  in  1859,  served  as  sheriflF  of  Nye 
CO.,  and  came  to  Ariz,  in  1873.  He  was  a  miner  until  1882,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  sheriif  of  Mojave  co.,  residing  at  Mineral  Park. 
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Yuma  is  another  of  the  original  counties,  named 
like  the  rest  from  its  chief  aboriginal  tribe ;  and  it  is 
the  only  county  whose  boundaries  have  never  been 
changed.  It  has  an  area  of  10,138  square  miles,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  an  arid  desert,  marked  in  the  west 
by  parallel  north  and  south  ranges,  and  in  the  east  by 
detached  spurs.  The  chief  characteristic  of  its  climate 
is  extreme  heat.  It  will  never  do  to  publish  a  work 
on  Arizona  without  repeating  John  Phoenix'  old  story 
of  the  wicked  Yuma  soldier,  who,  after  death,  was 
stationed  in  a  region  reputed  to  be  hot,  yet  was  obliged 
to  send  back  for  his  blankets.  The  heat,  however,  is 
much  less  oppressive  than  the  thermometer  would  in- 
dicate, the  air  being  pure  and  healthful.  Agricultural 
possibilities  depend  mainly  on  the  reclamation  of  Colo- 
rado bottoms  by  extensive  irrigation  works,  and  there 
are  also  broad  tracts  of  grazing  lands  that  may  be 
utilized  by  means  of  wells.  With  these  artificial  aids, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  time  Yuma  may 
take  a  very  prominent  rank  among  the  counties  of  the 
territory.  Its  placers  on  the  Gila  and  Colorado  were 
the  foundation  of  several  *  rushes'  from  1858  to  1864, 
and  are  still  worked  to  some  extent,  the  sands  in  many 
places  being  rich  in  gold  if  water  could  be  obtained 
For  washing.  Deep  mines,  as  elsewhere  noted,  have 
yielded  rich  treasures  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  the 
mining  industry  here  having  been  less  disastrously 
affected  than  elsewhere  by  Indian  hostilities,  and  by 
transportation  difficulties.  Yuma,  or  the  region  about 
the  Gila  and  Colorado  junction,  figures  prominently 
in  the  early  Spanish  annals,  as  already  presented  in 
this  volume,  though  the  ill-fated  missions  were  on  the 
California  side,  where  also  in  later  emigrant  and  ferry 
times  Fort  Yuma,  now  abandoned,  was  the  centre  of 
desert  life.  A  remnant  of  the  Yuma  Indians,  a  once 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Gila  valley,  has  now  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  California  shore  at  the  old  fort.  Arizona 
City,  since  called  Yuma,  opposite  the  fort,  came  into 
existence  with  the  old  ferry  establishment,  and  though. 
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encountering  many  obstacles,  including  several  partial 
destructions  by  flood,  it  prospered  exceedingly  from 
1864-5,  as  the  principal  distributing  point  for  all  the 
mUitaiy  posts,  towns,  and  mining  camps  in  the  terri- 
tory. The  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1877 — and  Yuma 
had  the  honor  of  a  first  visit  from  the  iron  horse — took 
away  much  of  its  commercial  glory ;  but  it  is  still  a 
town  of  about  1,000  inhabitante,  site  of  the  territorial 
prison,  with  a  brisk  local  trade,  and  an  excellent  news- 
paper in  the  Arizona  Sentinel;  and  its  position  on  the 
railroad  and  the  great  river  gives  promise  of  perma- 
nent prosperity  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  The 
county  seat  has  been  here  since  1871,  being  removed 
from  La  Paz,  a  town  wliich  rose  and  fell  with  the 
Colorado  mining  excitement  of  1862-7.  Ehrenberg, 
founded — as  Mineral  City — in  1863,  a  few  miles  be- 
low on  the  river,  flourished  with  the  decay  of  La  Paz 
from  1867-9,  and  became  an  active  trade  centre, 
though  losing  for  the  most  part  its  prominence  when 
the  stage  gave  way  to  the  locomotive.  The  Colorado 
Indian  reservation  above  La  Paz,  where  a  part  of  the 
Mojave  tribe  have  their  home,  has  been  noticed  in 
another  chapter.* 

•Yuma  CO.  statistics  of  the  10th  censns:  pop.  3,215,  Ynma  city  1,200, 
Ehrenlxir^  248,  Raw  Hi«le  40,  Plomosa  31);  farms  2,  average  size  965  a.,  ex- 
tent 1,930  a.,  improved  500  a.,  value  §6,500,  implements  $900;  horses  39, 
mules  3,  cows  7,  cattle  25,  sheep  100,  s^^-ine  35,  val.  of  live-stock  $1,100:  w»»oI 
300  11)8.,  barley  3,000  b.,  com  1,251  b.,  wheat  400  b.,  value  of  farm  pnxluct« 
$9,000;  assessment  $419,397,  tax  $12,802,  «lebt  $60,000.  Hamilton's  stat., 
pop.  3,922,  assessment  $1,000,000;  cattle  5,000,  horses  800,  mules  300,  swine 
200;  acres  cultiv.  1,500.  Hodge  puts  the  pop.  at  2,212  in  1876,  and  of  the 
city  1,500,  Ehrenlxjrg  300.  For  sketch  of  Yuma  co.  and  its  history,  see  Yutna 
Sentinel^  Nov.  10,  1877;  Apr.  19,  1879.  Name  of  Arizona  city  changed  to 
Yuma  city  in  1873.  Ariz.,  Acta,  1873,  p.  39.  See  also,  on  the  town,  Hnyts* 
Smips,  Ariz.,  iv.  182,  188,  193,  272;  v.  37,  109-10,  150;  Ariz.  Smipt,  122-5. 
133;  PreHcott  Miner,  July  13,  1877;  DistumeWs  Dir.,  1881,  p.  199-200.  On 
Ehrenlxirg,  Conklins  Pict.  Ariz.,  168;  .^m.  Scraps,  124.  On  I^a  Paz,  Jd., 
500;  S.  F.  Times,  Sept.  18,  1868. 

Herman  Ehrenberg,  a  German  engineer,  after  an  adventurous  career  in 
Texas  and  in  Cal.  from  1847,  came  to  Ariz,  in  1854,  and  was  one  of  the  terri- 
torv's  most  notable  pioneers  and  prosi)ector8.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  town, 
and  was  kilbid  by  Ind.  on  the  (.'at.  side  of  the  Colorado.  He  was  a  writer  as 
well  as  a<l venturer.  See  Pioneer  Register  iu  Higt.  CaL  J.  W.  Dorrington  is 
a  prominent  newsjmper  man  of  Yuma,  being  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Ari- 
zona  Sentinel,  a  paper  which  next  to  the  PrewoU  Miner  furnishes  more  items 
on  territorial  annals  than  any  other.  Dorrington  was  born  in  N.  Y.,  1843, 
and  came  via  CaL  in  1869.     Serving  as  clerk  in  the  district  court  at  La  Pai 
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Pima  county,  bearing  like  the  others  the  name  of 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  included  at  the  time  of  its 
organization  in  1864  all  south  of  the  Gila  and  east  of 
Yuma,  or  neariy  all  of  the  Gradsden  purchase.  A 
part  of  Maricopa  was  cut  off  in  1873,  of  Pinal  in  1875, 
Cochise  and  a  part  of  Graham  in  1881.  Its  present 
area  is  about  10,500  square  miles.  Tucson  has  always 
been  the  county  seat,  and  in  1867-77  was  also  the  ter- 
ritorial capital.  Western  and  northern  Pima,  the 
former  known  as  Papagueria,  is  an  arid  plain  sparsely 
covered  in  spots  with  grass  and  shrubs;  not  without 
fertility,  but  having  for  the  most  part  no  water,  and 
dotted  here  and  there  with  isolated  mountains  and 
short  rangea  The  south-eastern  portion  in  and  ad- 
joining the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  the  county's 
only  stream  of  importance,  but  sinking  in  the  sand 
before  reaching  the  Gila,  is  a  fertile  and  agreeable 
region,  though  not  well  wooded  or  watered,  and  bor- 
dered by  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Here  were  the  only 
Arizona  settlements  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  times, 
the  presidios  and  missions  of  the  Apache  frontier  dat- 
ing from  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  early 
history  has  been  as  fully  presented  as  the  fragmentary 
records  permit,  and  need  not  be  even  outlined  here. 
The  prosperity  and  antiquity  of  these  establishments 
have  always  been  exaggerated  by  modern  writers,  but 
their  very  existence  under  the  circumstances  was  re- 

and  Tnma  to  1876,  he  was  later  several  times  a  member  of  the  legislature  and 
oounciL 

Charles  Baker,  a  batcher  at  Yuma,  is  a  New  Yorker,  who  came  overland 
to  CaL  in  1858,  and  to  Ariz,  in  1862.     Wife  Concepcion  Rocbiguez,  2  children. 

Abraham  Frank,  of  German  birth,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1854,  an<l  to  Ariz, 
in  1867.  He  opened  a  store  at  Ehrenberg,  which  he  still  owns,  having  also  a 
store  at  Yuma,  and  being  also  a  contractor  for  govt  supplies.  He  married 
Tomasa  Sortillon  in  1883,  and  has  one  child.  Has  been  member  of  the  legis- 
lature and  supervisor  of  Yavapai. 

Geo.  EL  ttateman,  whose  r.  O.  address  is  Yuma,  is  interested  in  the 
Blythe  colony  on  the  lower  Colorado.  He  is  a  native  of  Mass.,  who  came  to 
Cad.  in  1849,  and  has  lived  and  travelled  much  in  Mex.  Has  a  Mex.  wife  and 
a  son. 

Geo.  M.  Thatcher  of  Me,  a  liquor  merchant  at  Yuma,  was  a  miner  in 
W.  T.,  also  visiting  Australia,  until  he  came  to  Ariz,  in  1806  by  way  of  Utah 
and  down  the  Colorado  in  a  boat.  He  has  been  supt  of  the  penitentiary  and 
county  superyiaor.    His  wife  was  Aurora  Santoya,   and  they  have  two 
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markable.  Their  nearest  approach  to  rea]  prosperity 
was  in  1790  to  1815.  The  north-eastern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  county  are  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Guaymas  railroads,  respectively. 
With  about  15,000  inhabitants,  Pima  is  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  counties,  and  many  of  its  mining 
districts,  as  elsewhere  noted,  give  good  promise  of 
future  wealth.  Tucson,  founded  in  1776,  having  at 
times  in  the  old  rdgime  a  population  of  over  1,000, 
but  greatly  reduced  in  the  last  days  of  Mexican  and 
first  of  American  rule,  gained  something  by  the  disas- 
ters of  1861,  which  depopulated  the  rest  of  the  county, 
still  more  by  the  renewal  of  mining  industry  follow- 
ing the  peace  of  1873-4,  and  received  its  last  and 
greatest  impetus  on  the  completion  of  the  railroad. 
With  10,000  inhabitants  or  a  little  more,  about  one 
third  being  of  Mexican  race,  Tucson  is  and  is  likely  to 
remain  the  territorial  metropolis  and  centre  of  trade. 
Large  portions  of  the  city  have  still  tlie  characteris- 
tics of  a  Spanish  American  town  with  its  adobe  build- 
ings; but  recent  improvements  have  been  marked  and 
rapid,  brick  and  wood  replacing  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  original  building  material.  Its  schools, 
cliurches,  and  other  public  buildings  are  not  dis- 
creditable to  an  American  town  of  the  century,  while 
many  merchants  transact  wholesale  business  on  a 
large  scale.  The  other  old  settlements  of  the  valley, 
such  as  Bac,  Tubac,  Tumacdcori,  and  Calabazas,  must 
still  seek  their  glory  in  the  remote  past  or  future. 
At  San  Javier  still  stands  the  famous  old  church  of 
mission  times,  which  constitutes  the  county's  most 
notable  relic  of  modern  antiquity.  Here  also  is  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  the  Pdpagos,  an  interesting 
j^ortion  of  Pima  s  population,  and  in  many  respects 
Arizona's  most  promising  aboriginal  tribe.  At  Qui- 
jotua  in  the  west  two  new  towns  sprang  into  existence, 
Logan  and  Xew  Virginia,  but  their  future,  depending 
on  that  of  the  mines,  is  at  present  problematic  or  even 
doubtful.     Nocjales  is  the  frontier  custom-house  town 
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on  the  railroad  y  part  of  it  being  in  Sonora.  With 
Pima  county's  position  on  the  Mexican  border,  its 
strong  element  of  foreign  and  Indian  population,  its 
old-time  history  and  traditions,  its  bloody  Indian  wars 
perhaps  finally  ended  in  1886,  its  peculiar  political  and 
secession  experiences  of  1861—2,  and  its  successive 
periods  of  excitement  and  depression  in  mining  indus- 
try, it  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative  county 
oi  Arizona  in  the  past;  and  in  the  future,  with  its 
metropolis,  its  undeveloped  mineral  resources,  its  fer- 
tile though  limited  farmmg  lands,  and  its  existing  and 
projected  railroad  facilities,  Pima  is  not  unhkely  to 
retain  its  prominence/ 

^  Pima  ttatUtios  of  the  10th  censiu  of  1880,  inclading  Cochise  and  Graham 
aft  that  time,  as  mast  be  noted:  pop.  17,C0o,  Tucson  7,007,  Smithville  148, 
Mucey  145,  Harlow^nlle  55,  Ft  Lowell  227;  no.  farms  137,  average  size 
175  a.,  extent  23,986  a.,  improved  9,£J5  a.,  value  $220,300,  implements 
$18, 695;  horses  1,328,  mnles  208,  oxen  218,  cows  3,171,  cattle  ^353,  sheep 
ll,li:5,  swine  636,  value  of  live-stock  C295,373;  barley  33,511  b.,  com  9,48G  b., 
wheat  9,890  b.,  wool  26,3C0  lbs.,  milk  6,280  gaL,  butter  8,390  lbs.,  cheese 
1,00011)8.,  value  of  farm  products  $88,837,  assessment  02,851,212,  taxC117,325, 
debti  965,2C4.  Hamilton's  stat.  of  1882-3:  assessment  ^,000,000,  pop. 
17,425,  cattle  75,000,  horses  6,090,  mules  2,000,  swine  1,1C3,  sheep  5,000, 
cultivated  land  3,000  a.  For  sketches  of  the  county,  see  Arizona  Scraps, 
123;  Tuma  SenUnd,  March  15,  Nov.  16,  1878;  Jan.  18,  1879;  Tueaon  Star, 
Jan.  9,  1879. 

Tucson  was  incorporated  in  1877,  extended  in  1881,  and  reincorporated  in 
1883.  Ark.,  Acts,  1377,  p.  52-63;  2d.,  LaiM,  1881,  p.  20;  1(^83,  p.  131-211. 
Hamilton  says  the  Pimaa  pronounce  Tucson  Cliookson,  and  tliat  it  means  '  black 
ereek.*  I  question  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  or  at  Ica.-^t  tliat  such  was 
the  original  Pima  pronunciation.  The  city  has  fine  public  buildings,  cathe- 
dral, 4  churches,  5  hotels,  public  and  high  school,  opera  house,  two  flour- 
mills,  R.  R.  shops,  8  newspapers — 2  of  them  daily  and  2  Spanish — electric 
liffhts,  and  water  brought  m  pipes  7  miles  from  the  river.  Hotel  arrivals  in 
1882  were  over  40,000.  On  Tucson,  besides  Hamilton,  Hinton,  and  Elliott  & 
Ca,  see  Barter^s  Directory,  1881,  p.  9-13;  DuttumelCs  Bus,  Dir,,  1881,  p. 
184-7;  Ca^fomian,  Apr.  1880,  g.  370-1;  Hodge's  Ariz.,  153-5;  Riutlinga 
Across  Amer.,  374-5;  Washburn,  in  Cindnnalus*  Trav.,  343;  Hayes*  Diartfy  MS., 
45-9;  HugltM*  {Law),  Pima  Co.  and  Tucson  MS.;  Ariz.  ScmjM,  37-8,  9J,  123, 
230,  602;  Hayes' Scraps,  Ariz.,  iiL  153,  104-5,  312-13;  iv.  70,  111-12,  14G-7, 
801-2;  V.  349-50;  Tucson  Star,  W.,  Feb.  13,  1879,  Jan.  1,  Aug.  20,  1880;  D., 
Jan.  20,  1880;  Id.,  CUken,  W.,  March  7,  1879;  June  2G,  1880;  D.,  Aug.  11, 
1880;  Yuma  Sentinel,  Sept.  22,  1877;  Phfrnix  Herald,  June  12,  1882;  PrtRCOlt 
Miner,  Feb.  5,  1875;  S.  F.  BuUelin,  Nov.  19,  1858;  Mar.  1»  4,  1879;  S.  F. 
Alta^  Aug.  31,  1867;  June  5,  1880;  S.  F.  Herald,  Jan.  18,  1858;  S.  F.  Time\ 
Oct.  24,  1868;  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Mar.  14,  1881;  S.  F.  Call,  Apr.  2,  1881;  S.  F. 
fast,  Jan.  4,  1881. 

Many  Pima  co.  pioneers  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  terri- 
torial annals.  Samuel  Hughes  was  l>om  in  Wales,  1829,  coming  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1838,  and  overland  to  Cal.  in  1850.  In  Cal.  and  Or.  he  had  a  varied  ex- 
perience as  fisherman,  cook,  miner,  cattle-trader,  and  Indian-tighter.  In 
1858  he  came  to  Ariz,  and  settled  at  Tucson,  where  ho  has  become  a  wealthy 
owner  of  live-stock  and  real  estate.     He  has  furnished  many  items  for  my 
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Cochise  cooDty,  named  for  the  famous  chief  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches,  lies  east  of  Pima,  from  which  it 
was  cut  off  in  1881,  forming  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  territory,  and  having  an  area  of  5,925  square 
miles.  The  county  seat  is  at  Tombstone.  It  is  a  re- 
gion of  wooded  mountains  and  grassy  valleys,  affording 
a  considerable  area  of  grazing  lands,  but  only  slight 
agricultural  promise,  for  lack  of  water.  The  San 
Pedro  is  the  only  permanent  stream,  carrying  but 
little  water  in  sunmier;  but  artesian  wells  have 
proved  successful  in  Sulphur  Spring,  one  of  the 
county's  eastern  valleys.  The  stock-raising  industry 
promises  well;  but  it  is  to  the  wonderful  metallic 
wealth  of  its  hills  that  Cochise  owes  its  world-wide 

nse  respecting  early  times  in  Pima  and  the  ^pnowth  of  Tncaon.  Solomon 
Warren,  according  to  Elliott,  came  from  Ynma  in  1656,  and  opened  the  first 
American  store  at  Tucson.  Teodoro  Ramirez  a  native  and  formerly  an 
official  during  the  Mex.  regime,  died  at  Tucson  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  about 
94.  Amasa  B.  Saznpson  is  a  native  of  Mass.,  who  went  to  Kansas  in  1855, 
scrvinff  with  Oen.  Lane's  free-state  forces,  and  later  going  to  Pike's  Peak, 
where  ne  was  sherifil  In  1861-5  he  served  with,  the  CoL  volunteers  in  N. 
Mex.,  and  was  subsequently  a  merchant  at  Helena,  Mont.,  and  at  S.  Francisoo^ 
Coming  to  Tucson  in  1879  he  has  since  carried  on  a  laree  tobacco  bnsineaB. 
and  was  elected  county  recorder  in  1884.  He  marriea  Anna  Gallagher  in 
1385.  He  seems  to  be  a  deservedly  popular  man.  Chas  Toser,  a  welfknown 
mining  expert,  was  speaker  of  the  Ist  legislature.  He  came  to  Tucson  about 
1356,  aud  coinmandea  the  party  that  attempted  to  rescue  Crabb  and  his  iili- 
bu-jters  in  Sonora.  R.  H.  Paul,  for  several  terms  sheriflf  of  Pima  co.,  is  a 
native  of  Mass.,  who  was  a  sailor  in  early  life,  coming  to  CaL  in  1S49.  There 
he  was  a  miner  in  1849-54  and  1861-72;  constable  aud  sheriflf  in  Calaveras 
CO.  in  1854-61;  and  from  1872  an  employe  of  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.,  in  which 
capacity  he  came  to  Ariz,  in  1878.  He  married  Margaret  Coughlan  in  1862,  and 
has  three  children.  Portrait  in  E.  &  Co.'s  JliM.,  244.  Geo.  J.  Roskmce,  a 
prominent  sun'cyor  and  Freemason  of  Tucson,  was  bom  in  flngland  1845, 
coming  to  the  U.  S.  in  1870,  and  to  Ariz,  from  CoL  in  1872.  He  came  in  a 
party  seeking  timber  lands,  and  had  at  the  start  some  exciting  adventures 
wivh  Indians.  Joining  a  sun'eying  i>arty  as  cook  and  packer,  he  became 
chief  draughtsman  in  the  surv.-gen.  s  office,  deputy  surveyor  of  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  and  city  and  county  surveyor.  He  was  also  sunt  of  irrigation, 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  and  grand  sec.  of  the  Masons.  H.  £. 
Lacy,  an  Englishman,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1864,  and  served  with  the  CaL 
volunteers  in  Ariz.  1865-6.  He  came  back  to  Ariz,  in  1866,  and  was  a  trader 
at  Ft  Goodwin  and  Camp  Apache,  representing  Apache  co.  in  the  conned  of 
18)3,  and  now  living  at  Tucson  as  a  money -lentter.  Gilbert W.  Hopkins, 
one  of  the  early  pioneers,  was  a  member  of  the  Ist  legislature,  aud  regent  of 
the  university.  He  was  killed  by  Apaches  near  Ft  Buchanan  in  Feb.  1865. 
li.  H.  Hereford,  a  native  of  Miss.,  went  to  Chih.  in  1849,  and  to  Cal.  in  1853. 
being  for  seven  years  clerk  for  his  brother  who  was  district  attorney  of  Sac- 
ramento CO.  From  1863  ho  was  county  clerk,  deputy  sheriflf,  and  book-keeper 
for  the  Bonanza  firm  in  Nov.,  coming  to  Ariz,  in  1876,  and  there  practismg 
law.  Ho  was  a  meml>er  of  the  council  and  district  attorney  of  Pima,  resid- 
ing at  Tucson.     His  son  Frank  was  Gov.  Tritle's  private  secretary. 
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fame,  and  particularly  to  developments  in  the  Tomb- 
stone lodes,  which  have  proved  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  productive  in  the  territory.     This  region  has 
l>een  the  field  of  the  most  bloody  and  longest  continued 
Indian  atrocities;  and  it  has  suflTered  much  in  later 
j-ears  from  the  pest  of  border  outlaws ;  but  it  is  hoped 
"that  its  pioneer  troubles  and  youthful  irregularities 
are  for  the  most  part  at  an  end.     Tombstone,  where 
iihe  first  house  was  built  in  1879,  and  which  has  been 
iiwice  nearly  destroyed   by  fire,  has  been  the  most 
^flourishing  mining  camp  in  the  territory,  and  is  now 
a  town  of  nearly  4,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  built  of 
adobe,  but   having  many  fine  brick  structures.     An 
ample  and  excellent  supply  of  water  is  brought  from 
the  Huachuca  mountains,  over  20  miles  distant;  and 
the  city  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers,   schools, 
churches,  and  mercantile  establishments,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  saloons  and  other  adjuncts  of  civilization.     Bis- 
bee,  in  the  extreme  south,  is  a  town  of  nearly  500 
inhabitants,    built  up   at   tlie   works  of  the   Copper 
Queen  Company,  and  the  prospective  centre  of  a  rich 
mining  district.     Benson  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
Guaymas  railroad  with  the  main  overland  line,  and 
the  centre  of  a  large  grazing  district,  having  large 
smelting-works,  a  newspaper,  and  a  population  of  500. 
Fairbanks,  on  the  Guaymas  railroad,  is  the  point  of 
departure  of  stages  for  Tombstone.     Willcox,  with 
about  the  same  population,  is  a  railroad  station  in  the 
north-east,  the  point  of  departure  for  places  in  Graham 
and  Gila  counties,  having  also  its  newspaper.® 

•The  10th  census  has  no  statistics  for  Cochiae,  then  a  part  of  Pima,  except 
the  pop.  of  the  following  towns:  Tombstone  973,  Charleston  350,  C.  Bowie 
184,  Contention  150,  Dos  Cabezas  I'iG.  Hamilton's  statistics  are:  pop.  9,040, 
assessed  value  $4,263,684,  cattle  70,000,  horses  4,000,  mules  3,000,  swine  500, 
eheep  5,000,  cultivated  land  4,000  a.  Mining  stat.  have  been  given  in  another 
chapter.  Elliott  k  Co.*s  stat. :  cattle  52,000,  horses  4,(X)0,  nmles  2,200,  swine 
1,000,  sheep  6,000,  value  of  live-stock  $2,180,000.  5,0(X)  of  the  5,925  sq.  m. 
are  agricultural  lands!  Something  of  the  growth  of  'i  oinbstone  has  been  re- 
corded in  connection  with  mining.  The  destructive  fires  were  in  1881-2,  but 
the  excellent  water  supply  has  now  greatly  reduced  the  danger,  though  it  did 
not  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  i)umping-works  in  18SC.  The  public  build- 
ings include  a  county  court-hou?e  oi  brick,  coasting  $43,000.  a  fine  city  hall, 
and  school  building.     Xhore  are  4  churches,  2  hotels,  theatre,  and  bank.     The 
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We  now  come  to  the  four  new  counties  along  the 
Gila,  cut  off  at  different  dates  since  1871  fix>m  Yavapid 
on  tJie  north  and  Pima  on  the  south.  The  eastern- 
most is  Maricopa,  created  in  1871,  increased  from  Pima 
in  1873,  losing  part  of  Pinal  in  1875,  extended  in  the 
north-east  to  longitude  llO""  in  1877,  and  losing  north- 
em  Gila  in  1881.  Its  present  area  is  9,354  square 
miles,  and  its  county  seat  has  been  Phcenix  from  the 
first.  The  name,  like  those  of  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned,  is  that  of  the  principal  aboriginal  tribe. 
The  extreme  western  portion  does  not  differ  much  in 
its  natural  features  from  Yuma,  having  in  the  north 
the  famous  Vulture  mines  and  in  the  south  the  Myer^ 
district.  Above  the  big  bend,  however,  on  the  Gila, 
Salt,  and  Verde  rivers,  the  plidn  is  fiEtvorablj  situated 
for  irrigation  from  the  streams;  and  this  eastern  portion 
of  Maricopa,  especially  the  Salt  River  valley,  forms 
the  largest  and  most  available  body  of  farming  land 
in  the  territory.  By  canals  that  have  been  and  are 
being  constructed,  large  areas  of  the  desert  are  being 

newapaper  is  the  Eviiaph,  For  leveral  yean  the  dtv  hM  been  under  a  clood» 
bnt  there  seems  to  ue  no  permanent  foundation  for  oepireaBion.  The  city  was 
incorporated  in  1881.  Ariz.,  Acts,  11th  leg.  ass.,  39-78.  The  files  of  the  Tomb- 
stone  Epita-ph,  Nutjtjet,  and  Record  contain  of  course  much  information  almat 
the  town,  as  also  the  San  Francisco  papers.  See  also  Cal\fomian,  July  1S81, 
p.  53-7;  DiHturnelVs  Bus.  Dir.,  1881,  n.  171-5;  Ariz.,  Scrapt,  431;  and  oi 
course  full  descriptions  in  Hamilton  ana  Elliott. 

Ed  Schieffelin  and  Richard  Gird,  both  residents  of  Cal.  in  later  yean^ 
were  the  discoverers  of  the  Tombstone  mines.  W.  U.  Savaue,  county  and  city 
attorney  at  Tombstone,  is  an  Irishman  who  came  to  the  U.  8.  in  1847.  In 
the  war  of  18G1-5  he  enlisted  four  times  in  the  navy,  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
reaching  the  rank  of  lieut  J.  V.  Vickers  is  a  real  estate  and  iuaorance 
agent  at  Tombstone,  also  interested  in  mining  and  stock-raising.  He  came 
to  Ariz,  in  1880,  being  a  native  of  Pa,  and  a  merchant  in  N.  Y.  city  in  1874- 
80.  Benj.  Williams,  a  native  of  En^^land,  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1^55,  to  CaL 
in  1874,  and  from  Nev.  to  Ariz,  iu  1878.  He  has  furnished  interesting  and 
useful  information  about  the  town  and  its  mines.  Among  other  prominent 
citizens  of  Tombstone  are  the  following:  Judge  W.  H.  Stilwell,  in  1880  atao- 
ciate  judge  of  the  supremo  court;  E.  C.  Dunn,  M.  D.,  who  settled  at  Tomb- 
stone iu  1881;  F.  L.  Moore,  the  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Cochise 
Hardware  and  Tradinff  Company;  P.  B.  Wamekros,  a  ffeneral  merdiant;  S.  C. 
Bagi(,  proprietor  of  the  Tomltstone  Prospector;  J.  P.  McAllister,  a  foundry- 
man;  B.  iS.  Coflfman,  superintendent  of  the  Water  Vail  Minins  Company; 
J.  E.  Diirkee,  the  largest  freighter  in  Arizona;  J.  J.  Patton,  who  is  in  the 
harness  and  saddlerv  business;  J.  iS.  Bobbins,  manager  and  half  owner  of  the 
Whitbtick  Land  and  Cattle  Co. ;  S.  L.  Hart,  a  dealer  in  hardware  and  fire- 
arms; and  L.  W.  Blinn,  a  lumber  merchant^  and  president  of  the  Tempo 
Land  Improvement  Company. 
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tranfiformed  into  grain-fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
gardens.  Apparently  the  county  must  always  main- 
tiain  its  agricultural  supremacy.  Here  is  one  of  the 
Pima  Indian  reservations,  and  here  the  Mormons  have 
their  most  prosperous  settlements.  The  county's  great 
need  is  additional  facilities  for  transportation,  which 
will  be  afforded  by  a  railroad  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  and  Prescott  in  the  north  with  the  South- 
em  Pacific — ^which  traverses  Maricopa  from  east  to 
west,  south  of  the  Gila — and  Tucson  in  the  south. 
The  population  is  about  6,000.  The  first  settlement 
was  at  Wickenburg  in  the  extreme  north  in  18G3 ;  but 
the  valley  settlement,  the  digging  of  canals,  the  raising 
of  crops,  and  the  building  of  houses  date  from  1867-8 ; 
and  the  founding  of  Phoenix — so  called  from  the  new 
civilization  that  was  expected  to  rise  here  from  the 
ashes  of  the  past — from  1870.  This  is  a  thriving 
town  of  some  3,000  inhabitants,  built  largely  of  adobe, 
but  with  many  structures  of  brick  and  wood,  on  an 
open  plain  formerly  classified  as  desert  but  now  distin- 
guished among  Arizona  towns  for  its  wealth  of  shade 
trees  and  attractive  homes.  Excessive  heat  is  the 
only  drawback  to  comfort  in  this  favored  region.  The 
city  is  reached  by  a  stage  route  of  about  30  miles  from 
Maricopa  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  railroad 
connection  with  the  north  and  south  cannot  be  long 
delayed.* 

*  Maricopa  (inclnding  northern  Gila)  statistics  of  the  10th  census:  pop. 
6,689,  Phcenix  1,708,  Se>Tn()ur  258,  Mesa  City  151,  Tempe  135.  Utahville 
123,  Wickenburg  104,  Wheatlield  72;  no.  of  farms  171,  average  size  205  a., 
extent  35,011  a.,  improved  19,447  a,,  value  $287,180,  implements  $24,405; 
horses  1,151,  mules  192,  oxen  13,  cows  1,C23,  cattle  2.954,  sheep  8,  swine 
1,904,  value  of  live-stock  $161,400;  wool  24  lbs.,  milk  4,600  gal.,  butt<T  87,800 
lbs.;  barley  125,138  b.,  com  2,105,  b.,  wheat  87,315;  value  of  farm  prcMlucts 
1210,785,  assessment  ^15,131,  tax  $27,575,  <lebt  $76,3;)4.  Hamilton's  stat. 
of  1882-3:  pop.  6,408,  assessed  value  $2,078,147,  cattle  8,000,  horses  5,000, 
males  1,500,  swine  7,000,  sheep  1,500,  laml  cultivated  35,000  a.  Elliott  k  Co.  's 
Stat,  of  1883:  assessment  $1,939,231,  acres  of  alfalfa  3,973,  vines  213,420, 
fruit-trees  30,260;  product  of  wheat  13,080,780  lbs.  or  24  j  b.  per  acre,  barley 
18,792,091  lbs.  or26i  b.  per  acre,  wheat  raised  by  Ind.  2,000,000  lbs.,  cotton 
a.     These  stat.  were  taken  from  the  Pho?nix  Oivzcttc.     On  the 


3,390  lbs.  on  5  a. 
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Farther  east  on  the  Gila  is  Pinal  county,  named 
for  its  pine  groves,  or  perhaps  directly  from  the  Pinal 
Apaches,  created  in  1875  from  Pima  and  Yavapai, 
slightly  extended  westward  in  1877  to  correct  an  error 
of  boundary,  and  losing  the  Globe  district  of  southern 
Gila  in  1881.  Its  present  area  is  5,210  square  miles, 
and  its  county  seat  Florence.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  county  is  largely  a  desert,  traversed  in  the  west 
by  the  railroad  and  the  underground  channel  of  the 
Santa  Cruz,  and  in  the  east  by  the  San  Pedro  and 
several  ranges  of  mineral-bearing  mountains.  In  the 
northern  hills  are  several  mining  districts  g^uped 
around  the  famous  Silver  King  as  a  centre.  Along 
the  Gila,  which  traverses  the  county  from  east  to 
west,  is  a  body  of  fine  irrigable  land,  similar  to  that 
in  Maricopa,  though  of  less  extent.  In  the  west, 
lying  along  the  river,  is  the  Pima  reservation,  parts 
of  which  have  been  cultivated  for  centuries  with 
undiminished  yield;  while  farther  up  the  valley 
eastward  is  a  tract  irrigated  and  utilized  by  settlers 
in  recent  years,  and  closely  resembling  in  most  re- 
spects that  on  Salt  River.  The  lower  San  Pedro 
also  contains  a  limited  amount  of  good  farming  land. 

April  21,  1877;  April  12, 1879;  PreACott  Miner,  Nov.  2,  9,  1877;  Tuaion  Citizen, 
May  30,  1879;  S.  F.  Call,  Feb.  16,  1879;  Arizona  Scraj)M,  19,123. 

Plurnix  has  5  churches,  2  of  adobe,  2  of  brick,  and  one  of  wood;  a  two- 
story  brick  school-house;  fine  brick  court-house;  4  newspapers,  the  //rni/</, 
Gazftfr,  Mercurio,  and  Union;  an  ice-factory,  brewery,  and  tlouring  mill  which 
in  1883  turned  out  3,000,000  lbs.  of  flour.  The  city  was  incorporaU-d  in  1881. 
Ariz.,  Arfji,  105-16.  On  the  history  and  condition  of  Phitnix,  the  Phoenix 
Herald  file  contains  a  large  amount  of  information;  see  also  Jfat/eA*  Scntp§, 
Ariz.,  vi.  110;  Ariz.  Scraps,  19,  133;  PrescoU  Arizonian,  July  19,  1879;  CaL 
Atjricultnri^t,  ii.  10.  Jonesville,  the  oldest  Mormon  settlement,  ilat«s  from 
1877,  and  has  a  pop.  of  about  150;  Mesa  City  was  founded  in  1878;  Tempe  ii 
a  pleasant  village  with  a  large  flouring  mill. 

John  Y.  T.  Smith  is  named  as  the  1st  settler  in  Salt  River  valley,  and  J. 
W.  Swilling  as  the  originator  of  the  Ist  irrigating  canaL  Henry  Wicken- 
burg,  for  whom  the  town  was  named,  came  from  Cad.  in  1862,  and  discovered 
the  famous  Vulture  mine.  He  was  still  living  in  1875,  and  perhaps  10  yean 
later.  James  Stinson  resides  at  Phwnix,  and  has  a  stock  ranch  in  the  Tonto 
Basin.  Ho  is  a  native  of  Maine,  came  to  Cal.  in  1855,  antl  after  extensive 
wanderings  in  the  northern  territories,  to  Ariz,  from  Colorado  iu  1873.  Hij 
wife  was  Melissa  Bagley,  and  tliey  have  two  children.  M.  H.  Sherman  of 
N.  Y.  came  in  1873  as  principal  of  the  Prescott  schools.  He  was  elected 
Bupt  of  public  instruction  in  1880,  and  appointed  adj. -gen.  in  1883.  He  im 
president  of  a  bank  at  Phoenix, 
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The  railroad  extends  about  70  miles  across  the  south- 
'westem  part  of  the  county ;  and  in  this  region  stands 
also   the   fajnous   Casa  Grande,  an   adobe   structure 
^hich  was  probably  seen  by  the  Spaniards  in  1540, 
and  was  certainly  built  at  a  much  earlier  date.     Flor- 
ence, on  the  Gila,  is  the  county  seat  and  metropolis, 
and  has  a  population  of  over  1,000,  in  many  respects 
resembling  the  town  of  Phoenix.     Casa  Grande  sta- 
tion, with   nearly  500  inhabitants,  is   the   principal 
railroad  town,  and  Silver  King  and  Pinal  are  the 
most  flourishing   settlements  of  the  mining  region. 
By  reason  of  ite  situation  and  varied  resources,  this 
county  bids  fair  to  be  permanently  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  Arizona.     The  Deer  Creek  coal-field,  of 
gresA  prospective  value,  is  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Jrinal,  within  the  Indian  reservation.     A  large  p)r- 
tioQ  of  the  county  is  included  in   the  Heavis  land 
grant.'^ 

'•Pinal  statistics  of  the  10th  census:  pop.  3,044,  Florence  902,  Pinal  166; 
IfariccnMt  96,  Miami>53,  Sanford  39,  Casa  Grande  33.  no.  of  farms  76,  average 
tm  215  a.,  extent  16,337  a.,  improved  7,841,  value  $173,750,  implements  $13,- 
000,  horses  542,  mnles  83,  oxen  9,  cows  478,  cattle  3,537,  sheep  5,  swine  417, 
Talne  of  live-stock  $88,061,  wool  14  lbs.,  milk  3,650  gal.,  butter  9,425  lbs., 
dieese  825  llis.,  barley  33,800  b.,  com  2,205  b.,  wheat  22,357,  value  of  farm 
products  $71,875,  assessments  $2,205, 129,  tax  ^,831.  Hamilton's  sUtistics: 
pop.  3,362,  assessed  value  $1,753,000,  cattle  25,000,  horses  2,000,  mules  1,000; 
fwine  600,  sheep  3,500,  cultivated  land  7,000  a.,  not  including  the  Indian 
farms.  Assessed  value  in  1883,  ace.  to  E.  &  Co.,  $1,898,142.  Florence  was 
founded  in  1869,  the  1st  house  having  been  built  in  1 866.  Its  buildings  are  of 
adobe,  and  a  large  element  of  the  pop.  is  Mexican.  There  are  2  hotels,  2 
•ehools,  catholic  dinrch,  court-house,  brewery,  flouring  mill,  and  many  stores, 
■hops,  etc  The  newspaper  is  the  Enterpristt.  Elliott  notes  Primrose  Hill, 
near  the  town,  where  Poeton  proposed  to  built  a  temple  to  the  sun  for  the 
Parsee  worship,  spending  several  tnousand  dollars  in  grading  a  spiral  roa<l  to 
the  sommit.  Another  or  Poston's  schemes  was  to  establish  an  ostrich  farm. 
Pinal  was  formerly  called  Picket  Post.  It  has  a  church  and  school,  and  a 
pop.  of  nearly  400.  '  Here  are  the  mills  of  the  Silver  Kin^  Co.  Its  newsi)aper 
18  the  DrilL  Silver  King,  with  500  inhab.,  is  at  the  mme.  It  has  2  hotels, 
and  a  fine  halL  The  mine  was  located  in  1875.  Casa  Grande  is  an  adobe 
town,  and  is  the  principal  shipping  point  and  stage  station  for  Florence, 
Olobe,  and  Quijotoia.  Adamsvitle  on  the  Gila  is  now  abandoned.  Levi  Kug- 
ffles,  the  founder  of  Florence,  where  he  resides  a.s  a  merchant,  came  to  Ariz. 
in  1866  as  Ind.  agent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  in  1873  an<l  1877, 
also  registrar  and  receiver  of  the  land-office.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  his 
wife  was  Cynthia  M.  Tharp.  Arthur  Macy,  bom  in  N.  Y.  city,  1852,  and 
ffradnate  of  the  school  of  mines,  was  R.  R.  and  mining  engineer,  and  expert 
in  N.  Y.,  N.  C,  Col.,  and  Id.  down  to  1883,  when  he  came  to  Ariz,  as  supt 
of  the  Silver  King  Mining  Co.  He  has  furnished  an  excellent  account  of  the 
discovery  and  history  of  this  most  famous  of  all  Ariz,  mines. 
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Gila  connl^,  named  for  the  river,  was  created  from 
Maricopa  ana  Pinal  in  1881,  being  extended  eastward 
to  the  San  Cirlos  in  1885.  Globe  City  is  its  comity 
scat,  and  it  is  the  smallest  of  Arizona  counties,  having 
an  area  of  3,400  scjdare  mUes,  and  a  population  of 
about  1,500.  Gila  is  essentialhr  a  mining  county,  its 
settlement  dating  from  the  discovery  of  the  (rlobe 
district  lodes  in  1876,  and  all  its  many  mountains  and 
ranges  being  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  noted  in  an- 
other chapter.  The  mountains  are  aliso  well  timbered, 
and  the  valleys,  small  but  numerous,  are  fertile,  with 
abundance  of  grass,  and  some  of  them  well  watered 
by  the  Salt  River  and  its  tributary  creeka  Much  of 
the  best  land  is,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  San 
Cdrlos  reservation,  and  thus  closed  to  settlers.  Globe 
City,  the  chief  town  and  county  seat^  is  a  flourishing 
place  on  Final  Creek,  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  a  town  of  wood  and  brick  build- 
ings, having  nearly  1,000  inhabitants.  The  great  need 
of  Globe,  and  of  all  the  Gila  camps,  is  railroad  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world,  the  distance  at 
present  to  railroad  stations,  Willcox  in  the  south-east 
or  Casa  Grande  in  the  south-west,  being  over  100 
miles." 

Graham  county,  so  called  probably  from  the  moun- 
tain peak  of  that  name,^*  was  created  in  1881    from 

Thomas  F.  Weedin,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Florence  Snierpnte^  it  a 
native  of  Mo.,  bom  in  1854,  who  learned  his  trade  as  printer  at  Kansas  Citj, 
firet  coming  to  the  Fac.  coast  in  1875.  He  was  a  member  of  the  13tb  legis- 
lature, and  is  a  man  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  town  and 
county. 

^^  In  the  10th  census  Gila  is  included  in  Maricopa  and  PinaL  The  pop.  el 
Globe  is  given  as  704.  Hamilton  s  statistics  of  1882-3:  pop.  1,5^  assessed 
value  $1,115,000,  cattle  15,000,  horses  1,000,  mules  800,  swine  300,  sheep 
3,000,  cultivated  land  ],5()0  acres.  Globe  may  have  been  named  from  a 
globe,  or  bowlder,  of  silver  weighing  300  lbs.,  found  here  at  the  beginning. 
The  town  has  an  idtitude  of  over  4,000  ft,  with  an  agreeable  and  healthful 
cUmato.  It  has  2  churches,  school,  hotel,  two  newspapers — the  Silver  BeU 
and  Chronicle — bank,  brewery,  12  stores,  and  all  the  usoal  establishments  of 
a  mining  camp  and  distributing  point  for  other  camps.  Hamilton  anil  Elliott 
have  but  little  to  say  in  detail  of  the  other  camps,  except  in  connection  with  the 
mines,  on  which  their  existence  depends.  By  reason  of  expensive  transpor* 
tation,  \%ith  unwise  and  extravagant  mana^ment,  most  of  the  mines  Mve 
been  under  a  cloud  in  late  years.  Here,  as  m  most  other  regions  of  Arijona^ 
a  railroad  is  projected. 

^'The  name  Mt  Graham  is  used  by  Emory  in  the  report  of  his  reco&no«t> 
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Pima  and  Apache,  the  county  seat  being  at  first  Saf- 
ford,  but  moved  to  Solomonville  in  1883.  In  1885  a 
small  tract  west  of  the  San  Cdxlos  was  cut  off  and 
added  to  Gila,  the  remaining  area  being  about  6,475 
square  miles.  Its  population  is  about  4,000.  In  the 
north,  west,  and  south  are  large  tracts  of  excellent 
grazing  land,  the  half-dozen  ranchos  of  H.  C.  Hooker, 
and  especially  the  Sierra  Bonita  of  500  square  miles, 
with  its  thoroughbred  horses  and  cattle,  being  famous 
throughout  the  territory;  but  a  very  large  part  of  the 
north-western  region,  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
county,  is  within  the  White  Mountain  Indian  reserva- 
tion. In  the  central  portion  of  the  Gila  is  a  fine  tract 
of  fertile  and  irrigable  land,  notably  the  Pueblo  Viejo 
valley,  once  inhabited  by  Puello  tribes,  as  is  indicated 
by  traces  of  aboriginal  structures.  This  region  is  as 
yet  but  sparsely  settled,  but  is  being  gradually  occu- 
pied by  Mormon  and  other  settlers.  In  the  east, 
adjoining  New  Mexico  on  the  tributaries  of  the  San 
Francisco,  are  the  copper  mines,  which  are  among  the 
most  productive  in  the  world,  this  region  being  con- 
nected by  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico.  Solomonville, 
named  for  a  pioneer  family,  is  an  adobe  town  of  nearly 
400  inhabitants,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pueblo  Vicjo 
valley.  Clifton,  the  metropolis,  with  a  population  of 
about  1,000,  is  built  in  a  canon  of  the  San  Francisco 
River,  where  are  the  reduction-works  of  the  Arizona 
Copper  Company,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  railroad. 
Fort  Grant  and  Camp  Thomas  are  the  county's  mili- 
tary posts,  Smithville  and  Central  are  Mormon  villages 
on  the  Gila.^» 

•ance  of  1846,  its  origin  not  being  statctl.  Otherwise,  I  shoiiUl  suppose  it  to 
have  been  named  for  (rraham,  who  was  prominent  in  the  boundary  survey  of 
1850-2.     The  facts  have  escaped  iny  search. 

*^  Statistics  of  the  10th  census:  pop.  of  Solomonville  175,  San  Jose  186, 
SaflTord  173,  C.  Thomas  112,  C.  (Jnint  243.  Hamilton's  stat.:  pop.  4,221), 
asseased  value  $1,181, 0<)4,  cattle  20,000,  horses  4,000,  mules  1.000,  swim-  "KK), 
•beep  10,000,  cultivated  lan«l  7,000  acres.  A  large  part  of  the  pop.  is  Mexi- 
can. Clifton  has  a  newspaper,  the  Clarion,  a  scho<J,  2  hotels,  8  stores,  and 
saloons  more  than  sufficient  for  its  needs.  The  town  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  proepezous  mining  camp.     Solomonville  has  a  fine  adobe  court-house, 
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•dMol,  hold,  ao^  tlw  neoMMy  ■tefw  and  tbopt.  UwiD  donbtle«  beeooie 
tfafl  metropolia  in  tune,  being  in  tlw  centre  of  a  ridi  agriealtonl  and  gramg 
region.  BeiEorcl,  bifhar  dimn  tlw  Gila,  b  a  plauant  village,  with  a  boteC 
flooring  miD,  and  two  ■toreiL  _FniitejnroDiiee  weU  in  this  region.     The  Mor- 
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mon  aettlementi  are  bdow  Saffnd.  Tlioaiaa  is  a  town  of  10  atom,  2  hotels, 
shops,  eta,  soppoiied  mainly  fay  the  adjaeent  milhniT  post. 

Qea  H.  Stevens,  coonty  recorder,  was  bom  in  Mass.  1M4,  and  came  to 
Aril,  in  1866u  He  senred  as  Indian  agent  at  Gsmp  Grant  and  S.  Caiioi, 
serving  with  Gen.  Crook's  scoots,  being  em^oyed  to  remove  the  White  Mt 
Apaches  in  1875,  and  being  post-treasorer  at  S.  Ciilos  till  1878,  being  abo  the 
owner  off  Eoreka  Spriius  randio^  and  later  off  the  Bade  Creek  rancho,  tJl 
driven  oot  by  Ind.  m  ISBO,  when  he  settled  in  Padilo  viejo  valley.  He  was 
three  times  a  member  off  the  legislatore,  derk  off  board  of  supervisors,  ani 
sherifll  Was  at  one  time  the  only  resident  off  the  oooadly.  lie  resides  at 
Solomonville. 

The  following  residents  off  Ariaona,  who  have  kindlv  fnraidied  me  with 
dictatioos,  are  also  deserving  of  mention.  In  Tnceon,  M.  G.  Samanieffo.  in 
1881  a  member  of  the  leffisktnjre,  and  in  1888  coonty  assessor;  G.  N.  Tich* 
enor,  a  mannCactorer  and  mining  man;  H.  E.  Tenney,  editor  and  manager 
of  the  Armma  Gtken;  A  SteinfeUI,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  in  Ariaona; 
A  Goldachmidt,  a  whdesale  ffrooer;  M.  S.  Snyder,  a  member  d  the  legisla- 
ture; C.  A  Shibell,  derk  and  recorder  off  Pima  county;  G.  H.  Bamhart  a 
mining  man;  F.  L.  Proctor,  a  stock-raiser;  C.  B.  Worse,  the  owner  of  sam- 
pling works;  Major  F.  W.  Smith,  a  native  of  Viiyinia;  W.  K.  Meade,  U.  S. 
marshal;  H.  D.  Underwood,  a  commission,  minmg,  and  real  estate  man; 
Gen.  T.  F.  Wilson,  a  lawyer,  and  formerly  U.  8.  consul  to  Braail  and  dje* 
where;  F.  A  Austin,  a  merchant  and  mining  man;  Judge  J.  H.  Wright, 
chief  justice  of  Ariaona.  In  Prescott,  8.  C.  Miller,  a  stock-raiser;  C.  & 
Hutchinson,  a  druggist;  J.  Lawler,  a  mining  man;  T.  J.  Kaman,  a  stock- 
raiser;  J.  Douffhertv,  a  general  merchant;  ¥,  Q.  Cockbom,  manager  of  the 
Ariaona  Sampling  Works;  Judge  S.  Howard,  in  1884  chief  jnstioe  of  the  ter- 
ritory, and  in  18^  mayor  of  Prescott;  T.  W.  Boggs,  a  mining  man  and  raadi- 
owner.  In  Phoenix,  A.  L.  Meyer,  in  1888  its  mayor;  O.  L.  Mahoney,  M.  D., 
superintendent  of  tiie  insane  asylnm;  W.  J.  Murphy,  a  contractor;  H.  E. 
Kemp,  whose  business  is  in  hardware  and  agricultural  implements;  E.  Ganz, 
a  wholesale  liquor  merchant;  A.  C.  Baker,  the  city  attornej";  J.  \V.  £\-aus, 
a  real  estate  agent;  C.  EUchman,  a  druggist;  J.  Campl>ell,  probate  juilge; 
L.  H.  Chalmers  anil  Judge  W.  Street,  lawyers;  F.  Cox,  district  attorney; 

F.  M.  Scofield,  a  ranch-owner;  Col  W.  Christy,  cashier,  and  E.  J.  Bennett, 
assistant  cashier,  of  the  Valley  Bank  of  Phtenix;  C.  Churchill,  formerly  att<v- 
ney-general  of  Arizona;  Dr  J.  E.  Wharton,  county  physician,  etc.;  S.  E.  Pit- 
ton,  a  contractor  and  builder.  In  Nogales,  G.  Clinst,  a  mine,  ranch,  and 
hotel  owner;  J.  T.  Brickwood,  a  ranch  and  city,  real  estate  owner;  J.  J. 
Chatham,  proprietor  of  the  Sundap  Herald,  and  member  of  the  legislaturv; 
Major  H.  A.  Kead,  a  raining  man;  Capt  John  J.  Noon,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
an  experienced  and  successful  mining  man,  having  trsTelied  extensiTely  in 
the  territories  of  the  Pacific  coast,  discoverer  of  tiie  well-known  Noon  mine 
in  Noffales;  Louis  Proto,  a  substantial  merchant  and  mining  man.    In  Mayer, 

G.  E.  Brown  and  J.  Miller,  and  in  Stoddard,  Roberts  and  Wells,  cattle-raisen. 
Mention  is  also  rec^uired  of  W.  C.  Land,  a  member  of  the  wdl-known  cattle 
firm  of  Tevis,  Perrm,  Land,  &  Co.,  whose  interests  are  in  Cochise  and  Pima 
counties.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  a  valuable  dictation  on  the 
cattle  interests  of  Ariaona  and  her  adjoining  territories. 
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Finance — Education — Industries — ^Trade— Fairs — Agriculture  and 
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Private  Land  Claims — Pueblo  Grants— Mining  Industry— New 
Mexico  in  Congress — Contested  Seats — Appropriations — Disputed 
BouNDABT— The  MKsn.LA  Valley — Explorations. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  the  history  of  New  Mexico 
has  been  brought  down  to  the  organization  of  a  terri- 
torial government  by  act  of  congress  in  1850,  and  in 
certain  matters,  notably  the  Mexican  boundary  con- 
troversy and  survey,  has  been  carried  somewhat 
further.^  The  organic  act  of  September  9,  1850,  was 
similar  to  those  by  which  other  territories  were  cre- 
ated, and  need  not  be  analyzed  here,  so  far  as  minute 
details  are  concerned.  By  its  provisions  the  president 
was  to  appoint  for  four  years  a  governor  at  a  salary  of 
$1,5009  ft  secretary  at  $1,800,  attorney  at  $250,  mar- 
shal at  $200  and  fees,  and  three  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  at  $1,800  each.  The  governor  was  to  act  also 
as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  a  compensation 
of  $1,000  per  year.  The  secretary  was  to  act  as  gov- 
ernor in  the  absence  or  disability  of  that  officer.  A 
legislative  assembly,  consisting  of  a  council  of  thirteen 
members  elected  for  two  years,  and  house  of  26  rep- 
resentatives elected  for  one  year,  was  to  hold  annual 

^  See  chap.  xviiL  of  thU  volume. 
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sessions  of  40  days  at  a  compensation  of  three  dollars 
per  day  for  each  member,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of 
three  dollars  for  20  miles.  All  acts  must  be  submitted 
to  congress,  to  be  null  and  void  if  disapproved.  The 
supreme  court  was  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associates,  appointed  by  the  president  for  four 
years  at  a  salary  of  $1,800,  each  to  reside  and  hold 
district  court  in  one  of  the  three  judicial  districts 
assigned  him,  besides  an  annual  session  of  the  whole 
court  at  the  capital.  A  delegate  to  each  congress  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  people.  The  choice  of  a  tempo- 
rary seat  of  government,  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives, time  and  places  of  election,  and  the  appointment 
of  local  and  subordinate  officials  were  left  at  the  be- 
ginning with  the  governor,  but  were  subsequently  to 
be  regulated  by  territorial  law.* 

The  officials  appointed  by  the  president  in  1851 
were  James  S.  Calhoun  as  governor,  already  in  New 
Mexico  for  some  years  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
ajffairs ;  Hugh  N.  Smith,  not  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
and  replaced  by  "William  S.  Allen,  as  secretary;* 
Grafton  Baker  as  chief  justice,  with  John  S.  Watts 
aud  Horace  Mower  as  associates;*  Elias  P.  West  as 
attorney;  and  Jolui  G.  Jones  as  marshal.  Governor 
Calhoun  was  hiaugurated  on  the  3d  of  March,  and 
thus,  very  quietly  so  far  as  the  records  show,  the 
territorial  government  went  into  oj)eration;  an  elec- 
tion was  held  by  the  governor's  order,  and  the  new 
legislature  was  ready  to  begin  work  in  June.      I  ap- 

'-'See  X,  Mex.,  Compiled  Lawn,  45-54,  for  the  oi^anic  act,  followe<l,  pj».  55 

jeq.,  by  organic  acts  common  to  all  tlie  territ()ne8.     The  legialaturc  wa» 

>rohiLitea  from  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  lancU,  from  taxing 


et  seq.,  by  organic  acts  common  to  all  tlie  territ()ne8.  The  legialaturc  wat 
prohibitea  from  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  lands,  from  taxing 
U.  S.  proi>erty,  and  from  taxing  the  i)roperty  of  non-residents  higher  tlian  that 


of  residents;  otherwise,  it  might  pass  any  acts  not  inconsistent  with  the 
organic  act  or  the  constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

'  Delegate  Weightman  opposed  the  nomination  of  Smith  and  defeated  him, 
but  could  not  secure  the  appointment  of  Manuel  Alvarex  as  he  desired.  Ccnq. 
nUte,  18r>2-3,  app.  108.  Allen  did  not  reach  N.  Mex.  till  June,  and  D.  \. 
Whiting  acted  as  sec.  by  appointment  of  the  gov.  from  April  5th  to  June  20th. 
Corresp.  about  liis  claim  for  pay  in  U,  S.  Govt  Doc,  32  cong.  1st  seas.,  U.  Rx. 
Doc.  81. 

*  Ace.  to  list  in  N.  Afex.,  BrportA,  i.,  these  justices  were  appointed  in  1852; 
but  Kitch,  Bliie-Bookf  has  it  1851,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  accurate.  I  have 
found  no  original  records  of  these  early  appointments. 
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pend  a  list  of  the  territorial  officials  in  1851-63,  the 
limits  of  this  chapter/     These  early  officials  were  for 

^  See,  besides  miscel.  records  in  U.  S.  and  N.  Mex.  documents,  BUdia  Legis- 
UUive  Bbie-Book,  which  is  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  list;  for  perhaps 
that  in  McCcvrtya  Statiaiieianf  1884,  from  material  furnished  by  Ritch;  abo 
Amer.  Abnanae,  1851-63;  and  Camp*a  Year  Book,  1809,  p.  69.  The  dates 
given  in  the  following  lists  are  those  of  appointment  or  election.  I  have  in 
most  cases  found  no  original  records  of  exact  dates,  and  as  to  the  years  there 
is  some  discrepancy,  especially  respecting  the  judges  of  the  sup.  court,  the 
dates  of  the  list  in  N.  Mex,  keports,  L,  being  apparently  inaccurate  in  tiiis 
respect. 

Governors,  1851-2,  James  S.  Calhoun;  1852,  Col  E.  V.  Sumner,  miL  com., 
aeting  as  gov.  for  a  few  months;  1852,  John  Greiner,  sec,  acting  as  gov.  for 
2  months;  1852-3,  Wm  Carr  Leine;  1853-4,  Wm  S.  Messervy,  sec,  act.  gov. 
for  4  months;  1853-7,  David  Merriwether;  1854-7,  W.  H.  H.  Davis,  sec., 
act.  gov.  for  11  months;  1857-61,  Abraham  Rencher;  1861  et  seq.,  Henry  Con- 
nelly. 

Secretaries,  1851,  D.  V.  Whiting,  acting  for  a  time  by  gov.  s  api)ointment; 
1851-2,  Wm  S.  Allen;  1852-3,  John  Greiner;  1853-4,  Wm  S.  Messervy; 
1854-7,  W.  H.  H.  Davis;  1857-61,  A.  M.  Jackson;  1861,  Miguel  A.  Otero; 
1861-2,  Jas  H.  Holmes;  1862  et  seq.,  W.  F.  M.  Arny. 

Delegates  in  congress,  32d  cong.,  1851-2,  R.  H.  Weightman;  33d  cong., 
1853-4,  Joe^  M.  Gadlegos;  34th  to  36th  cong.,  1855-60,  Miguel  A.  Otero; 
87th  cong.,  1861-2,  John  S.  Watts. 

Chief  justices,  1851-3,  Grafton  Baker;  1853-8,  Jas  J.  Davenport;  1858  et 
■eq.,  Kirby  Benedict.  The  chief  justice  was  assigned  to  the  1st  district  re- 
■idinff  at  Sta  F^.  Associate  justices  of  2d  and  3d  districts  resi>ectively  (but 
the  districts  were  changed  from  18G0),  John  S.  Watts  1851-4  and  Horace 
Mower  1851-3;  Perry  E.  Brocchus  1854-9  and  Kirbv  Benedict  ia53-8;  W.  F. 
Boone  1859-61  and  Wm  G.  Blackwood  (preceded  by  L.  L.  Nabers  and  fol- 
lowed by  W.  A.  Davidson,  who  were  apparently  appointed  but  did  not  serve) 
1858-61;  Sydney  A.  Hubbell  and  Jos.  S.  Knapp  1801  et  seq.  Clerks  of  sup. 
ooort,  1852-4,  Jas  M.  Giddings;  1854-6,  Lewis  D.  Sheets;  1856-9,  Augustine 
Demarle;  1859  et  seq.,  Sam.  Ellison. 

Attorney-generals,  1852-4,  Henry  C.  Johnson  and  Merrill  Anhurst; 
1854-^  Theo.  D.  Wheaton;  1858-9,  R.  H.  Tompkins;  1859-60,  Hugh  N. 
Smith  (died  in  ofl&ce);  1860-2,  Spruce  M.  Baird;  1862,  Chas  P.  Cleaver  and 
8am.  B.  Elkins;  1863  et  seq.,  C.  F.  Cleaver. 

Treasurers,  1851-4  (from  *46?),  Chas  Blumner;  1854-7,  Chas  L.  Spencer; 
ISSTy  Hezekiah  S.  Johnson  (resigned);  1857  ct  seq.,  Chas  Blumner. 

Auditors,  1851,  Jas  W.  Richardson;  1851-2,  Robert  T.  Brent;  1852-3, 
Lewis  D.  Sheets;  1853,  J.  W.  Richardson  (but  named  in  laws  of  '51-2  as  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  Sheets,  resigned);  1853-6,  Horace  L.  Dickenson;  1856-61, 
Ang.  Demarle;  1861  et  seq.,  Demetrio  Perez. 

U.  a  attorneys,  1851,  E.  P.  West;  1853,  W.  H.  H.  Davis;  1855,  Wm  C. 
Jones;  1858,  B.  H.  Tompkins;  1860,  T.  D.  Wlieaton. 

U.  S.  marshals,  1851,  John  G.  Jones;  185.3,  Chas  L.  Rumley;  1854,  Chas 
H.  Merritt;  1856,  Chas  Blumner  (but  named  in  laws  of  '54-5);  1860,  Chas  P. 
Cleaver;  1861,  Abram  Cutler. 

Surveyor-generals,  1854-60,  Wm  Pelham,  with  C.  B.  Magrudcr  as  clerk 
and  D.  V.  Whitney  as  translator;  IS.'K),  Alex.  P.  Wilbar,  with  1).  J.  Miller 
derk  and  trans.;  1861  et  seq.,  John  A.  Clark,  with  Miller. 

Register  of  Sta  Fe  land-office,  1858.  W.  A.  Davidson;  1800,  O.  P.  Richard- 
Km;  1861  et  seq.,  Joab  Hough tcm.     Receiver,  1858  et  Heq.,  W.  A.  Stout. 

Adjutant-general,  1861  et  seii.,  C.  P.  Cleaver.  AssesHor  of  internal  rev- 
enue, 1862,  J.  M.  Vaca  («lid  not  <iualify);  ISO'i,  Vicente  St  Vrain.  Collector 
int.  rev.,  1862  et  seq.,  Chas  Blumner.  In  charge  of  U.  S.  depository,  1858  et 
■eq.,  Wm  A.  Stout.  Librarian,  1852-4,  Jolm  Ward;  1854-7,  Juan  C.  Tapia; 
1857  et  seq.,  vacant. 
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the  most  part  men  of  fair  ability  and  honesty,  though 
not  as  a  rule  appointed  with  any  special  view  to  their 
fitness.  Grovemor  Calhoun  was  a  politician  of  consid- 
erable executive  ability,  honorable  in  his  intentions, 
popular,  but  intemperate,  who  was  for  some  time  mi- 
fitted  by  illness  for  his  official  duties,  and  died  in  June 
1852  on  his  way  to  the  states.  Colonel  E.  V.  Sum- 
ner, the  military  commander,  in  the  absence  of  the 
secretary,  took  charge  of  civil  affisiirs  until  Grovernor 
Lane  arrived  in  September.  This  act  of  Sumner,  par- 
ticularly his  dealings  with  certain  criminals,  led  to  a 
controversy.  The  people,  or  the  little  clique  of  poli- 
ticians masquerading  as  the  people,  claim^  the  right 
to  choose  their  temporary  rulers  in  the  absence  of  the 
appointees,  and  some  public  meatings  were  held  to 
protest  against  military  despotism.  On  the  other 
hand,  anarchy  and  even  intended  revolt  were  talked 
of,  all  apparently  without  any  real  foundation.  All 
was  indeed  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  quarrel  of  1849- 
50  between  the  advocates  of  state,  territorial,  and 
military  government,  which  for  several  years  did  not 
wholly  disappear.  The  masses  knew  but  little  and 
cared  less  about  the  matter.  Colonel  Sumner  in  his  re- 
port of  May  took  a  very  unfavorable  view  of  the  country 
and  its  prospects.  No  civil  government  emanating 
from  the  United  States  could  be  maintained  without 
the  army,  making  it  virtually  a  military  government, 
costly  and  burdensome  to  the  nation,  without  helping 
the  New  Mexicans,  who  would  become  only  the  more 
worthless  the  more  public  money  was  spent  in  the 
country.  "  Withdraw  all  the  troops  and  civil  officers," 
was  his  advice,  "and  let  the  people  elect  their  own 
civil  officers,  and  conduct  their  government  in  their 
own  way  under  the  general  supervision  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  would  probably  assume  a  similar  form  to 
the  one  found  here  in  1846;  viz.,  a  civil  government 
but  under  the  entire  control  of  the  governor.  This 
change  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  people. 
There  would  be  a  pronunciamiento  every  month  or 
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two,  but  these  would  be  of  no  consequence,  as  they 
are  very  harmless  when  confined  to  Mexicans  alone." 
The  secretary  of  war  went  a  step  further,  and  suggested 
the  buying  of  all  New  Mexican  property,  either  for 
money  or  m  exchange  for  other  lands,  and  abandon- 
ing the  territory  as  much  cheaper  than  employing  a 
military  force  at  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  half  the 
total  value  of  real  estate.  And  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  cheaper  in  dollars  if  humanity,  civilization,  and 
treaty  rights  might  have  been  disregarded.  But 
Delegate  Weightman  spoke  eloquently  in  defence  of 
the  character  of  his  constituents  and  their  claim  to 
protection;  and  presumably  there  was  no  danger  that 
congress  would  seriously  entertain  so  remarkable  a 
proposition.*  Nearly  every  prominent  official  became 
involved  in  controversies  and  the  object  of  divers  ac- 
cusations, into  the  merits  of  which,  with  the  often 
meagre  and  one-sided  evidence  at  my  command,  I  can- 
not enter  with  any  hope  of  doing  justice  to  the  parties 
interested.  Grovernor  Lane  was  highly  esteemed  as 
a  man  of  superior  ability,  and  his  rule  ended  in  his 
attempt  to  be  elected  delegate  and  his  defeat  by  Padre 
GkiUegos.  Grovernor  Merriwether  had  his  foes,  and 
was  even  burned  by  them  in  effigy.^  Secretary  Davis 
has  become  famous  for  his  books  on  New  Mexico  else- 
where noticed,  in  one  of  which  he  describes  to  some 
extent  his  experiences  in  these  years.  Governor 
Rencher  was  a  lawyer  who  had  been  member  of  con- 
gress and  minister  to  Portugal.  Governor  Connelly 
was  an  old  resident  and  trader  on  the  Santa  ¥6  trail, 
a  man  of  good  intentions,  of  somewhat  visionary  and 
poetic  temperament,  of  moderate  abilities  and  not 
much  force.     All  these  rulers  performed  their  routine 

•Sumner's  reports  in  W.  S.  Govt  Doc.j  32d  cong.  2d  sesa.,  i.  pt  ii.  23-6; 
Weightman 's  speech  in  Contf.  Glofte,  1852-3,  app.  103  et  seq.  Another 
speech  of  W.  /&.,  1851-2.  Ap[>.  323-36,  coiitaius  an  interesting  narrative 
01  political  wraneles  for  the  pa«t  few  years,  but  far  too  complicated  to  be 
utilized  here,  mlinons  II int.  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  contains  notes  on  the  character 
of  the  early  governors  and  other  officials. 

^  Wiwjjield's  D^ence,  9,  which  work  also  contains  many  petty  details  of 
prevalent  complications. 
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duties  with  commendable  zeal  and  skill;  and  theif 
annual  messages  are  filled  with  expressions  of  patriotic 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  territory.* 
The  first  legislative  assembly  convened  at  Santa 
¥6  on  June  2,  1851.  A  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  council  and  house  were  naturally  native  New 
Mexicans.  I  append  a  list  of  members  of  this  and 
the  later  assemblies  down  to  1863.*     About  twenty 


'  The  governor's  messages  are  printed  in  the  N,  Mex.  Journal  of  each 
sion,  and  many,  perhaps  all,  of  them  were  also  separately  poblished  in 
pam^let  form. 

*  The  names  are  to  be  found  in  the  successive  Laws  and  Joumalt;  and  a 
satisfactory  list  is  also  given  in  Riieh'e  Legin,  Blue-BooL 

Ist  assembly,  1851.  Council:  president  Ant.  J.  Martinez  (2d  seas.  Juan  F. 
Ortiz),  sergt-at-arms  Robt  Gary,  clerk  Fern.  Pino;  members,  1st  dist  (Taos 
and  Kio  Arriba  co.))  PabloTT&egoe,  Gea  Gold.  Ant.  J.  Martinez,  Vioento 
Martinez,  Ant.  Ortiz;  2d  dist  (Sta  F^  and  S.  Miguel  oo.),  Jose  Fran.  Leiva^ 
Juan  F.  Ortiz,  Hugh  N.  Smith;  3d  dist  (Bernalillo  and  Sta  Ana  co.),  Tomis 
C.  Vaca,  Jose  M.  Gallegoe;  4th  dist  (Valencia  and  Socorro  co.),  Florencio 
Castillo,  Juan  G.  Chavez,  Fran.  A.  Otero.  House:  speaker  Theo.  \Ylkfiakm« 
clerk  Kobt  A.  Johnson  (2d  sess.  Thos  D.  Russell),  sergt  John  M.  QsSaDi; 
members,  Taos  co^  Raimundo  Cdrdova,  Dionisio  Gonzalez,  Pascnal  Martinez, 
Miguel  Mascarena,  Theo.  Wheatcn;  Rio  Arriba,  Gerdnimo  Jaramillo,  Jos^ 
Ant.  Manzanares,  Diego  Salazar^  Celedonio  Valcl^  Ramon  Vigil;  Sta  Ana, 
Jose  A.  Sandoval;  StaFe,  C&ndido  Valdes,  Palmer  J.  Pilans,  Merrill  A^]uist» 
Robt  T.  Bjreat;  S.  Miguel,  Hilario  €k>nzalez,  M.  Sena  y  Quintana,  MTSena 
v  Romero;  Bernalillo,  Juan  C.  Armijo,  Spruce  M.  Baird,  Jos^  L.  Perea;  Va- 
lencia, Juau  C.  Vaca,  Juan  J.  Sanchez,  Wm  C.  Skinner;  Socorro,  Joan  Tar" 
res,  Escjuipala  (?)  Vigil. 

2d  cUiseinl>ly,  1852-3.  Council:  pres.  Juan  F.  Ortiz,  clerk  Tomds  Ortiz, 
sergt  Fran.  Vaca;  members,  l«t  (list,  Pablo  Oallegos,  Geo.  Gf»Kl,  Ant.  J. 
Martinez,  Ant.  Ortiz,  Vicente  Martinez;  2(1  dist,  Jose  F.  Leiva,  H.  X.  Smith, 
Juan  Fel.  Ortiz;  3d  dist,  Tom^  C.  Vaca,  Jose  M.  Ortiz;  4tb  dist,  Fran.  Cas- 
tillo, Juan  C  Chavez,  Fran.  A.  Otero.  House:  speaker  Wheaton,  clerk  Rus- 
sell, sergt  Fran.  Ortiz;  Taos,  Wheaton,  P.  Martinez,  Fran.  Gonzalez,  .I<»e  <J. 
Gallegos,  Bibiano  Sisncros;  Kio  Arriba,  (r.  Jaramillo,  Jose  L.  Gallegos,  Jose 
M.  Chavez,  C.  Valdes,  Fran.  Martinez;  Sta  Fe,  Jose  E.  Ortiz,  C.  Ortiz,  lK>na- 
ciano  Vigil,  Fern.  Pino;  S.  Micuel,  H.  Gonzalez,  Mig.  Sena  y  R.,  Juan  M. 
Varela;  Sta  Ana,  Jesus  Silva;  Bernalillo,  J.  C.  Armijo,  Juan  Perea,  Murray 
F.  Tuley;  Valencia,  Raf.  Chavez,  Mig.  Otero;  Socorro,  Jose  A.  Vaca,  R^^mu- 
aldo  Vaca;  Dofla  Ana,  John  C.  Craddock. 

3d  assembly,  1853-4.  Council:  prcs.  Jas  H.  Quinn,  clerk  Elias  T.  Clark, 
sergt  J.  B.  Edelen;  members,  Taos,  J.  H.  Quiim,  Geo.  Gobi,  Jose  M.  Mar- 
tinez, V.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Jose  A.  Manzanares;  Sta  Fe,  Tom4s  l.>rti2; 
Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel,  Jose  Ulibarri,  Bernalillo,  Hen.  Con- 
nelly; Valencia,  Juan  C.  Vaca;  Socorro,  Jose  A.  Vaca,  Ant.  M.  Vaca.  House: 
speaker  Wheaton,  clerk  I).  V.  Whiting,  sergt  Garcia  Necibio;  inemliers, 
Taos,  Albino  Chacon,  P.  Martinez,  Inocencio  Martinez,  Joee  M.  VaMes, 
Wheaton,  Rio  Arriba,  Diego  Archuleta,  Lafayette  Head,  Jose  A.  Koilial,  (VI. 
Valdes,  Ger.  Jaramillo;  Sta  Fe,  Jose  Vaca  y  Delgado,  Facundo  Pino,  Chas 
L.  Spencer,  Caleb  Sherman;  S.  Miguel,  Faustino  Vaca,  Juan  N.  (ruticrrvz, 
Juan  M.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana,  J.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Man.  Armijo,  Seratiu  Ra- 
mirez, Morris  (?)  F.  Tully  (?);  Valencia,  D4maso  Chavez,  Jose  Jaramillo;  So- 
corro, Jose  Apodaca,  Andres  Romero. 

4th  assembly,  1854-5.     Council:  pros.  Jos^  A.  Vaca  y  Pino,  clerk  Clark, 
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family  Dames  include  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
membership  for  the  whole  period ;  and  indeed,  a  few 

•ergt  Aniceto  Vald^;  memben,  Taos,  Quinn,  GoH  J-  M.  Martinez,  Vio. 
Martiiies;  Rio  Arriba,  Manzanarea;  Sta  Fe,  Anastasio  Sandoval;  S.  Mignel, 
Ulibarri,  Ant.  Vaca  y  Sisneros;  Sta  Ana,  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Connelly; 
Valencia,  Vaca;  Socorro,  Vaca  y  P.,  Vaca.  House:  speakef  Facondo  Pino, 
d<;rk  Jesus  M.  Sena  y  Vaca,  serst  Sebastian  Abria;  members,  Taos,  Juan 
Bemadet,  Guad.  Lujan,  Fel.  Sanchez,  Pas.  Martinez,  Santiago  Valdes;  Rio 
Arriba,  Pablo  Gallegos,  Diego  Archuleta,  J.  A.  Roibal,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Fran. 
Martinez;  Sta  F^,  F.  Pino,  Cand.  Ortiz,  J.  Vaca  y  D.,  Mig.  E.  Pino;  S,  Mi- 
Kuel,  Man.  Varela,  Faust.  Vaca,  Juan  Gutierrez;  Sta  Ana,  Man.  Vizcarra; 
Bernalillo,  S.  Ramirez,  Sidney  A.  Hubbell,  Narciso  Santistevan;  Valencia, 
Man.  Sanchez,  Ant.  Chavez;  &XK>rro,  Rom.  Vaca,  Celso  C.  Medina. 

5th  assembly,  1855-6.  Council:  pres.  Facundo  Pino,  clerk  Clark,  sergt 
Ant.  J.  Salazar;  members,  Taos,  Jose  A.  Ortiz,  Juan  B.  Vaivles,  Pas.  Mar- 
tinez; Rio  Arriba,  J.  A.  Martinez,  Pablo  Galleffos;  Sta  Fe,  F.  Pino,  Simon 
Delgado;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  D.  Pino;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo, 
Connelly;  Valencia,  Jose  Salazar;  Socorro,  Anast.  Garcia;  D.  Aaa,  Dominso 
Cnberco.  House:  speaker  Celedonio  Valdes,  clerk  Whiting,  sergt  Fran.  &t- 
lazar;  members,  Taos,  Juan  A.  Vaca,  Julian  Solis,  Jos^  D.  Giron,  Dominffo 
Mendez  (or  Montes);  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Jesus  Trujillo,  Man.  Trujillo, 
Man.  Vald^;  Sta  F6,  Man.  Vaca  y  D.,  Vic  Garcia,  Cand.  Ortiz,  Anast. 
Sandoval;  S.  Miguel,  Ant.  Vaca  y  B.,  Jos^  Gonzalez,  Jose  G.  Gallesos;  Sta 
Ana,  Jesus  M.  C.  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Hubbell,  S.  Ramirez,  Juan  >iontoya; 
Valencia,  Demesio  Chavez,  Juan  Vigil;  Socorro,  Candelario  Garcia,  Pedro 
Torres;  D.  Ana,  Raf.  Ruelas. 

6th  assembly,  1856-7.  Council:  pres.  Pino,  clerk  Clark,  sergt  Jos^  Ta- 
foya;  members,  Taos,  Ant.  J.  Ortiz,  Pas.  Martinez,  L.  Head;  Rio  Arriba,  J. 

A.  Manzanares,  P.  Gallegos;  Sta  ¥6,  F.  Pino,  S.  Delc^ado;  S.  Miguel,  M.  D. 
Pino;  Sta  Ana,  F.  Sandoval;  Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Valencia,  Salazar;  Socorm, 
Garcia;  D.  Ana,  Cubero.  House:  speaker  Jotive  S.  Ramirez,  clerk  Chas  B. 
Magmder,  sergt  Fran.  Sandoval;  members,  Taos,  Santiago  Vaca,  Jesus  Ve- 
lasquez, Man.  Martinez,  Juan  A.  Romero,  Jose  D.  Duran;  Rio  Arriba,  D. 
Archuleta,  J.  Trujillo,  M.  Trujillo,  Man.  Valdes,  Jesus  M.  Vigil;  Sta  Fe, 
Sam.  Ellison,  Victor  Garcia,  Jas  J.  Webb,  Jose  Vaca  y  Delgado;  S.  Miguel, 
M.  Sena  y  Romero,  Juan  M.  Vaca,  J.  M.  Gutierrez;  Sta  Ana,  Jose  Molera, 
Lorenzo  Montafto;  Bernalillo,  Juan  Jose  Luero  (?),  Jose  S.  Ramirez;  V:dcucia, 
Jose  Pino,  Juan  C.  Chavez;  Socorro,  Rom.  Vaca,  Jose  A.  Torres;  I).  Ana, 
Cejario  Duran. 

7th  assembly,  1857-8.  Council:  pres.  Donaciano  Vigil,  clerk  C.  P. 
Cleaver,  sergt  Seb.  Gonzalez;  members,  Taos,  Albino  Chacon,  L.  Head,  Jose 

B.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Pe<lro  Salazar;  Sta  Fe,  Nasario 
Gonzalez;  S.  Miguel,  Bon.  Vigil,  Miguel  Scnay  R.;  Sta  Ana,  J.  M.  C.  Vaca; 
Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Valencia,  Juan  J.  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Mariano  Silva;  D. 
Afla,  C.  Duran.  House:  speaker  Merrill  Ashurst,  clerk  R.  H.  Tompkins, 
sergt  Max.  Montoya;  members,  Taos,  Saut.  VaLles;  R.  Arriba,  Jesus  M. 
Herrera,  Fran.  A.  Salazar,  Gervasio  Ortega;  Sta  Fe,  Fran.  Ortiz  y  Delgado, 
M.  Ashurst;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  Pino;  Bernalillo,  Juan  Ferea,  Juan  C.  Armijo; 
other  counties. 

8th  assembly,  1858-9.  Council:  pres.  L.  Head,  clerk  Xic.  Quintana, 
sergt  Jesus  Sandoval;  members,  Taos,  J.  B.  Martinez,  A.  Chacon,  Hcatl;  R. 
Arriba,  Ger.  Jaramillo,  Pedro  Salazar;  Sta  Fe,  Nasario  (Gonzalez;  S.  Miguel, 
D.  Vigil,  M.  Sena  y  R. ;  Sta  Ana,  J.  M.  C.  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Connelly;  Va- 
lencia, J.  J.  Sancliez;  Socorro,  M.  Silva;  D.  Ana,  C  Duran.  House:  speaker 
Ja»e  G.  Gallegos,  clerk  J.  M.  Sena  y  B.,  sergt  Lorenzo  Martin;  meml>er8, 
Taos,  Felipe  Sanchez,  Mateo  liomero,  Pedro  VaMes,  Rif.  Vi^l,  Pedro 
Maries  (?);  R.  Arril>a,  Pedro  Ara^on,  Ant.  G.  Cordova,  Fran.  E.  Salazar, 
Man.  Jaramillo;  Sta  Fe,  Bonifacio  Romero,  O.  P.  Hovey,  J.  H.  Herrera,  Juan 
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wealthy  and  influential  families  in  each  county,  in  con- 
nection with  the  few  American  residents,  natural-bom 
politicians,  controlled  the  election  of  representatives 
and  all  other  matters  of  territorial  goyemment,  with 
only  the  slightest  interest  or  action  on  the  part  of  the 
masses.  Yet  the  legislators  were  as  a  rule  intelligent 
and  patriotic  men,  but  rarely  accused  of  corruption, 

Benavidea;  S.  Mignel,  A*  R.  An^on,  J.  G.  Gall^os,  Man.  Herrera;  Sta  Anag 
Nic.  Luoero;  Bernalillo^  VLia.  Gk>nBdes,  Joa^  CneraaL  Fran.  Peraa»  Fran. 
Lopez,  Joa<  Vigil;  SooorrOy  .^K>daoa;  D.  Ajul,  Miff.  Salanr. 

9th  assemb^,  1859-60.  Gonncil:  pres.  J.  G.  Gallegoa,  derk  J.  M.  Sean 
y  B.,  tergt  FeL  Sandoval;  membera.  Mora  co.,  FeL  xtomero;  Taoa»  A*  J. 
Ortiz,  Sant  Vald^;  R.  Arriba,  Ant  M.  Pacheoo,  Pedro  B.  Gallera;  Sta  F^ 
M.  Ashnrst:  S.  Mij^ael,  J.  G.  Gallegoa»  Fran.  Lopes;  Sta  An%  T.  G.  Vaca; 
Bernalillo,  o.  M.  Baird;  Valencia^  Joaq.  A.  Baaui;  Sooono^  J.  A.  Toms;  D. 
Afia,  Ignacio  Orrantia.  Hooae:  tpeakar  Levi  Keithly  and  C  C  Medina^ 
clerk  I^nis  Felaenthal,  aeivt  Olemente  Ortiz;  membera.  Mora,  AgMPtto  Vigil; 
Taoa,  Matiaa  Medina,  Joa6  V.  Garcia,  Mig.  Ortiz,  N.  Gallegoa;  tL  Arnfm, 
Man.  S.  Salazar,  Joa<  M.  Chayez,  Vicente  Tnijillo,  Agnsttn  Sianeroa,  Joat 
A.  Martinez;  Sta  F^  F.  K  Kavanangh,  Pia>lo  Del^o^  Bamon  Sena  j 
Rivera;  S.  Mignel,  L.  Keithly,  Teod.  Vaoa^  Ant  Tkfoya;  Sta  An%  Jnaa 
Torres;  Bemalalo,  Fern.  Aru^on,  Mig.  Ant  Cobato;  Valencia^  J.  A.  Chaves; 
Socorro,  CandeL  Garcia,  0.  O.  Medina;  D.  Ana^ * 

10th  aaaemblv,  1860-1.  Council:  prea.  J.  G.  Gallegoa»  dark  R.  H.  Tomp- 
kina,  aerst  J.  M.  Baaui;  membera,  same  aa  in  *59-60^  except  S.  A.  Hnbbell 
in  Bernalillo.  Hooae:  apeaker  J.  M.  Gallegoa,  derk  Facondo  Pino^  aeigt 
Man.  Gonzalez;  membera.  Mora,  Joa^  Meataa;  Taoa,  Wheatoo,  Sabino^  Men* 
dragon,  FeL  Sanchez,  Joa^  A.  Martinez;  Rio  Arriba,  Juan  Al  Rotbal,  Oer. 
Jaramillo,  Pablo  Gallegas,  Fran.  Salazar,  Man.  Tnijillo;  Sta  F^  J.  M.  Galle- 
goa, Mig.  R  Pino,  Vic.  Valdes;  S.  Misiiel,  L.  Keithly,  John  Whitlock,  Elen- 
terio  R£^l;  Bernalillo,  Jos^  A.  Garcia,  Idio;.  A.  LoUato,  Vic  Chavez;  Sta  Ana, 
Hermencgildo  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Rom.  vaca,  CandeL  Garcia;  Valencia,  D. 
Ana  and  Arizona, . 

11th  assembly,  1861-2.  Council:  pres.  F.  Pino,  clerk  Sant  Vaca,  aergt 
Andres  Salazar;  members.  Mora,  Tomas  Lucero;  Taos,  Pas.  Martinez,  Ant 
J.  Martinez;  Kio  Arriba,  Fran.  Salazar,  Fran.  A.  Mestas;  Sta  Fe,  F.  Pino; 
S.  Miguel,  Prudencio  Lopez,  Ant.  Vaca;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo,  Tom.  C. 
Vaca,  Diego  A.  Montoya;  Valencia,  Man.  Sanchez  y  Castillo;  Socorro,  J.  A. 
Torres;  D.  Ana  and  Arizona.  House:  speaker  J.  M.  Gall^oe,  derk  Ant 
Sena,  sergt  Ramon  Ortega;  members.  Mora,  Fcl.  Tafoya,  o.  M.  Bemadet; 
Taos,  J.  D.  Gallesos,  Juan  A.  Zamora,  Man.  A.  Sanchez,  Est^an  Garcia;  R. 
Arriba,  Luciano  Herrera,  Pablo  Vald^,  Man.  Jaramillo;  Sta  Fe,  J.  M.  €kUe- 
ffos,  Vicente  Garcia,  0.  P.  Hovey;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  Gonadez,  Romnlo  Looero, 
Pascual  Vaca,  Faustino  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Pablo  Perea,  Pablo  Vaca,  Joa^  A. 
Garcia;  Sta  Ana,  Patricio  Silva;  Valencia,  Pcrfecto  C.  Hidalgo,  Juan  Mon- 
toya; Socorro,  Rom.  Vaca,  J.  J.  Garcia;  D.  Ana  and  Ariz., . 

12th  assembly,  1862-3.  Council:  pres.  F.  Pino,  clerk  Nic.  Qnintana, 
sergt  Crcsoencio  Torres;  members,  same  as  in  '61-2,  except  Meliton  Vigil  for 
Sta  Ana  and  Valencia.     House:   speaker  J.  M.  Gaillcffos,  clerk  J.  M.  Sena, 

sergt  Canute  Torres;  memlxsrs,  Mora ;  Taos,  Sant.  V  aides,  Pedro  Sanchei 

Man.  Atencio,  Jos^  Tafoya;  R.  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Diego  Salazar,  Ant  M. 
Vigil:  Sta  Fe,  Fcl.  Dolga<lo,  J.  M.  Gallegos,  Mig.  E,  Pino;  a  Miguel,  Valen- 
tine Vasnuez,  J.  J.  Herrera,  M.  O.  Montoya,  Jesus  G- y  Vigil;  Bernalillo 

a!i(l  Sta  Ana,  John  A.  Hill,  Wm  H.  Honrie;  Valencia,  Fran.  A.  Chavez  Creacw 
Chavez;  Socorro,  CandeL  Garcia,  Rom.  Vaca. 
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and  probably  superior  in  respect  of  honesty  to  repre- 
sentatives of  later  years.  All  proceedings  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  Spanish  language^  the  acts  and  journals 
being  printed  in  that  language  and  also  in  English 
translations.  In  session  the  members  puffed  their 
cigarettes  and  indulged  in  other  peculiarities  of  con- 
duct unknown  to  American  assemblies;  but  the  results 
will  I  think  compare  favorably  in  most  respects  with 
those  of  early  legislative  efforts  in  other  territories. 

In  a  note  I  give  a  rdsumd  of  legislative  acts  for  the 
successive  sessions.*^     To  a  large  part  of  these  acts  no 

^New  Mexico,  Lcnot  qf  the  Territory  qf ^  oassed  by  the  first  {et  aeq.) 

LegiakJive  Assembly,  etc  [Id.,  Leyea,  etc., — same  title  in  Spanish],  8ta  Fe,  1852, 
et  seq.,  8vo.  The  Span,  laws  and  Engl,  translations  are  printed  on  alternate 
pages.  The  first  ▼ol.  has  412  p.,  containing  as  a  prefix  the  constit.  of  the 
U.  S.  and  the  organic  act  of  1850,  Kearny  code,  etc. ;  and  as  an  appendix  the 
acts  of  1847.  Iracceeding  volumes  to  1861-2  varv  from  71  to  14i8  p.  each. 
The  Ist  ToL  contains  both  sessions  of  the  1st  legislature.  Tlie  early  sessions 
are  numbered  from  1st  to  5th,  but  when  the  numbering  is  again  resumed  in 
71-2  that  session  is  called  the  20th  instead  of  2l8t,  one  of  the  two  sessions 
of  '51-2  being  thus  ignored.  Mr  Ritch  in  his  Blue-Book  has  carried  this  num- 
bering back  to  the  beginning,  and  I  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  follow 
him,  applying  the  numbers  to  the  assembly  rather  than  to  the  sessions  as 
printed.  The  acts  of  the  1st  sees,  are  also  printed  in  W,  S.  Govt  Doc.,  32d 
oonff.  1st  sesa.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  4. 

Ist  assembly,  1851-2  (1st  sess.,  June-July  '51);  acts  declaring  a  bill  of 
rights;  making  Sta  F^  the  capital;  appropriating  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
govt;  providing  that  existing  laws  not  repugnant  to  those  of  the  U.  S.  and 
the  orffanic  act  be  still  in  force,  except  the  registry  of  lands  under  Kcamy 
eode;  lor  publication  of  laws  in  Elngl.  and  Span.  500  copies;  for  a  board  of 
com.  to  compile  the  code;  the  legisL  to  meet  1st  Monday  iu  l>ec.;  the  gov. 
to  appoint  a  translator  at  a  salary  of  $2,000;  approp.  money  for  a  territorial 
censos;  incorporating  city  of  Sta  F^;  incorp.  onier  of  Odd  Fellows;  organiz- 
ing the  militia;  regmating  contracts  between  master  and  servant;  denning 
radicial  districts  as  follows:  1st  dist,  under  chief  justice,  counties  of  Sta  F^, 
8.  Miguel,  and  Sta  Ana;  2d  dist,  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba;  3<1  dist,  Bernalillo, 
Valencia,  Socorro,  and  Dofia  Ana;  and  an  election  law  providing  for  election 
of  delegate  to  congress  and  13  council  men,  on  1st  Monday  in  Sept.  from  '53 
every  two  years,  of  26  representatives  yearly  from  '52,  and  of  county  officers 

J  early  from  '51 ;  voters  must  be  white  men,  and  not  connecte<l  with  the  army. 
oint  resolutions  authorizing  loan  of  $20,000  against  U.  S.  approp. ;  asking 
for  protection  of  wood  and  timber,  salt  marshes,  etc.,  and  perpetuation  of 
Hex.  mining  law.  Memorials  asking  for  a  road  from  Taos  to  Sta  F^,  and  for 
a  geoL  and  min.  survey  of  the  territory. 

1st  assembly,  1851-2  (2d  sess.,  Dec. -Jan.  '51-2);  acts  dividing  N.  Mcx. 
into  9  counties  (see  Compiled  Lmos)^  providing  that  former  bounds  remain, 
except  a  change  between  Socorro  and  Dofta  Ana,  changing  seat  of  Valen- 
cia to  Tome,  Rio  Arriba  to  S.  Pedro  Chamita,  and  Sta  Ana  to  PeQa  Blanca, 
and  apportioning  numb,  of  legisl.  as  follows:  for  council,  Taos  and  Arriba  5 
memb.,  Sta  Fe  and  S.  Miguel  3,  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo  2,  Valencia,  Socorro, 
and  Do&a  Afia  3;  house  of  rep.,  Taos  5,  Rio  Arriba  5,  Sta  Fe  4,  S.  Miguel  3, 
Sta  Ana  1,  Bernalillo  3,  Valencia  2,  Socorro  2,  Dofia  Ana  1.  Acts  suspending 
and  repealing  incorp.  of  Sta  Fe;  establishing  an  annual  fair  of  8  days  from 
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justice  can  be  done  in  such  a  rdsum^.     Many  of  them 
at  each  session  relate  to  the  subdivision  of  counties 


Aug.  8th  at  Lm  VegM;  lepeiliiup  ad  Taloran  tax  of  |  of  ooa  per  eent  am. 
merchandiae  (Kearny  coda)  to  afi  who  pay  the  preeent  Uoenae  tax;  *»»Vi"y 
occnjpatioii  and  improYement  on  ^blic  land  a  transferable  intereet;  prorid- 
inff  for  public  aoeqolas  and  retention  of  the  old  rMnlations;  regulating  wiOa 
aiul  inheritanoe;  eetab.  jnetioea'  oonrte;  making  6  per  cent  legal  interent; 
nroTidin^  for  a  mechanics'  Uen;  and  licensing  gambhng-honsea  at  co.  seats  at 
f600L  Joint  resoL  asking  for  2  Tdant.  regimenti  and  other  aid  againet  In- 
dians; for  legalisation  of  this  sesa.  of  the  iQgisL;  for  extension  of  sesa.  to  90 
days;  provicun^  for  spending  the  |20|»000  approp.  for  pnbUc  bnildiiigs;  and 

Srotesnng  agamst  anv  treaty  with  the  Navajos  not  indading  a  restoratioa 
[ex.  captives  and  inoemnity  for  past  iniuries. 
2d  assembly,  1852-3^  acts  amending  the  act  on  masters  and  aerranta;  for- 
bidding sale  of  liquor  to  Ind.,  exonit  Poeblos;  enabling  owneta  to  obtaim 
property  reoovereil  from  Ind.  by  traoers,  paying  not  less  than  10  per  cent; 
changing  seat  of  Dofia  Ana  ca  to  Las  Cruces;  ostab.  an  annual  fair  of  8  days 


from  Feb.  2d,  at  Dof&a  Ana;  on  robbery  and  its  punishment;  on  pnniahincat 
of  drunkards,  etc.;  pimps  to  get  80  lashes  in  puolic,  and  ride  oa  an  aaa  am.  a 
feast  day  accomp.  by  tne  town-crier;  for  management  of  the  tor.  lifarazyp 
librarian  to  get  8100  per  jrear;  anthoriiing  erection  of  pub.  bnildinga;  and  aa 
act  against  vagrants.  Joint  resoL  in  finvor  of  a  regt  of  rangera,  Malri«g  per- 
mission to  use  for  ter.  unexpended  balance  of  U.  8.  approp. ;  complimenting 
deceased  gov.  Calhoun,  and  approp.  $300  for  a  tablet;  claiming  toe  right  to 
hunt  bnffiuo^  etc.,  on  the  plains  adjoining  N.  Max.,  Utelv  intenered  with  bj 
the  miL  in  behalf  of  the  Ind.  Memorials,  asking  that  judges  be  men  *i^i»«i«^r 
with  the  Span,  language;  asking  for  a  penitentiary  to  ooet  $50;000^  for  a 
yearly  approp.  for  education,  for  roads  to  other  states  and  ter.,  eapeeiaOj 
the  Mo.  ime,  for  mail  facilities,  and  for  wells  on  the/omodo. 

3d  assembly,  1853-4.  Acts  establishing  annual  fairs  at  Jmb  Gmcea,  Al- 
burquerque,  and  Socorro;  changing  seat  of  BenaliUo  oo.  from  ranches  to 
town  of  Alburqaerque,  and  seat  of  £>corro  ca  to  town  of  Socorro;  incorporat- 
ing Sta  Fe  Artesian  Well  Co.,  N.  Mex.  Mining  Co.,  and  order  of  Masons; 
and  authorizing  gov.  to  appoint  a  person  to  revise  the  laws.  Memorials  on 
roads,  geological  survey,  artesian  wells  in  the  jomada,  archives,  Indians, 
Mex.  land  grants,  public  buildings,  and  Fort  Atkuison.  Resolutions  on  mail 
route  from  Indepeudonce  to  Caliiornia,  and  bridges  across  the  Rio  <vraude. 

4th  a^iscmbly,  1S54-0.  Acts  estab.  annual  fairs  at  Mesilla,  8  days  from 
March  Ist,  at  Tome  12  d.  from  Sept.  Ist,  and  at  Sta  Fe  8  d.  from  July  4th; 
changing  seat  of  Rio  Arriba  co.  from  S.  Pedro  to  Los  Luceros;  authorizing 
gov.  to  call  out  1,000  volunteers  for  Ind.  service  when  expedient;  attaching 
the  Gadsden  purchase  to  DoflaAnaco.;  providing  for  govt  of  territ.  prison; 
and  permitting  probate  judges  to  issue  gambling  licenses  in  and  out  of  co. 
seats.  Joint  resol.  to  choose  a  territ.  printer;  to  appoint  a  com.  to  corrvct 
and  amend  criminal  law;  thanking  Lieut  Sturgis  for  service  in  an  Apache 
cam|>aign;  rccom.  Ceran  St  Vrain  as  col  of  a  vol.  regiment;  calling  for  the 
organiz.  of  more  volunteers.  Memorials  for  payment  of  poet  Ind.  cuims,  fur 
further  protection,  1,000  stands  of  arms,  active  campaigns,  etc  Memorials 
asking  aid  for  schools. 

5tn  assembly,  1855-6.  Acts  changing  seat  of  Dofia  Ana  co.  to  Mesilla; 
creating  otiice  of  public  recorder;  abolishing  office  of  territorial  translator; 
organizing  Atlantic  &  Pac.  R.  R.  Co. ;  and  establishing  means  of  education. 
Memorials  for  pay  of  volunteers  and  militia,  mails,  bridges,  roads,  and  Indian 
depredations,  liesolutions  for  removal  of  Justice  Brocchus,  thanking  the 
army  and  volunteers,  asking  for  establishment  of  forts  and  on  Indian  depre- 
dations. 

Ctli  assembly,  1856-7.     Acts  changing  seat  of  Socorro  co.  to  Limitar;  re 
pealing  acts  permitting  annual  fairs,  and  act  providing  means  of  education; 
rostraming  gambling,  and  closing  stores  on  Sunday;  on  free  negroes;  inoor« 
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into  precinctB  and  other  local  matters  which  are  here 
altogetiier  omitted     Another  large  class,  also  omitted, 

Mnitfai||  ASbvtmiuqum  AoiAi&mf,  and  K.  Hex.  Mining  &  R.*  R.  Co. 
MMMMMb  lor  BuL  roM%  fSQ^OOO  to  oomplete  paUic  Iraildingi,  and  for  pay* 
of  ▼ohmtaora. 


7Ui  aaaamUy,  1807-S.  Acta  anthorisinff  election  of  a  pnblio  printer;  ra- 
paalmg  aok  eataMiahing  a  penitentiary;  moocporating  N.  Mez.  Min.  Go. 
ReaolntioDa  on  the  Paboio  and  iti  groondsy  Judge  Brocchos,  and  ichool 
hada. 

Stli  aaaambly,  1866-9L  Acta  *to  proride  for  the  protection  of  property  in 
riaTaa; '  lor  arreat  d  runaway  aervants;  to  require  JustioeB  of  the  peace  to 
hM^  a  record  ui  aU  Ind.  depredationa;  to  create  office  of  attomey-geoeraly 
alary  Sl»fiOO  and  leaa;  that  ownera  of  nnf^ced  orcharda,  etc.,  cannot  claim 
danagea  in  winter;  aMigning  Juatice  W.  F.  Boone  to  3d  jud.  diatrict; 
aalliai  iiiiigjoliUcatioii  of  deoinona  of  anp.  coort  at  U.  S.  expense  (no  reporta 
were  pnb.rrthinkp  tOl  1881);  to  eatab.  a  market  in  Sta  F^  at  coonty  ezpenae; 
to  luppoint  a  com.  for  reviaion  of  the  lawa.  Joint  reaoL  to  print  1,000  copiea 
•f  GkAr.  Renohar^a  naaa.,  and  the  reioL  of  the  legiaL  on  the  Kavajo  war  (not 

9tt  aaMmbly,  1859-80.  Acta  providing  for  education  of  children;  anthor- 
iiiii^  any  mm  to  vaiae  200  or  260  yolnnteera  and  engage  in  Ind.  campaigna; 
farindditig  Ind.  to  leare  animals  within  a  lea^e  of  any  cultiy.  field,  under 
panal^  of  haring  to  pay  damagea  and  $2  beaidea  to  recover  the  animal;  to 
prohibft  tlM  paatioinif  ca  cattle,  etc.,  in  considerable  numbers,  within  8  L  of 
m  aatUements^  craatnig  Ariaona  ca  from  the  Gadsden  jmrchase,  seat  at  Tu- 
bae;  alao  fTeitinjg oo.  oiMora,  with  aeat  at  Sta Oertmdis  de  Mora;  changing 
tmM  of  Bio  Amuk  oo.  to  Plaaa  del  Alcalde,  and  that  of  S.  Miffucd  to  lower 
plam  d  Laa  Vepa,  qualifying  those  who  formerlv  signed  the  declaration  to 
ramatn  Hex.  oituena,  but  have  since  decided  to  become  citiaena  of  U.  S.  to 
■anra  on  jnriaa:  forbidding  sale  of  liquor  to  officers  and  aoldiera;  prohibiting 
the  oanytnff  of  weapona,  with  strict  rules  for  fandangos;  providing  that  no 
■aa  ahiul  oold  two  offloea  of  honor  or  profit;  incorporatmff  the  N.  Mex. 
BL.  Ri  Co..  Henry  Connelly  et  aL,  the  Rio  Grande  (>>.  to  build  a  bridge  near 
lieaiHa,  the  Meailla  Min.  Ca,  and  the  Historical  Soc  of  N.  Mex.  Joint 
raaol.  aakins  for  a  reflatablishment  of  the  overland  mail  route  via  Albur- 
qnorque;  aaking  information  aa  to  whether  the  Navajos  have  compliod  witli 
no  ooQ^tioBa  of  the  treaty  of  *59;  urging  the  orraniz.  of  volunteers,  and  an 
niprap.  br  oongreas,  also  of  a  miL  p<Mt  m  the  Navajo  country,  one  on  the 
Feooa^  ana  othera  out  on  the  plains. 

lOtfa  aaaembly  186(X-1.  Acts  requiring  Ind.  agents  to  make  their  distrib. 
of  goods  at  least  10  milea  from  any  settlement;  extending  act  of  *60  on  dam- 
agea by  animala  of  Ind.  so  as  to  include  the  Pueblos;  prohibiting  gambling, 
and  apparently  doing  away  witii  the  license  system;  to  investigate  means  of 
incireaamg  water  supply  of  Sta  Fe;  amending  election  law  in  details;  to  in- 
oorpwate  Fiona  Fraternity  of  the  Co.  of  Taos,  Mining  Ca  of  the  North,  N. 
Mex.  Wool  Manuf.  Ca,  S.  Miguel  Feather  Manuf.  Ca,  S.  Miguel  Wool  Manuf. 
Oa,  AbiauilS«  Pagoaa,  &  Baker  City  Road  (>>.,  Sta  Fe  Fire  Co.,  Montozuma 
Copper  Min.  Ca,  Rio  Arriba  Bridge  O).,  and  Rio  del  Norte  Bridge  Co.;  to 
change  aeat  of  Ariaona  ca  from  lubac  to  Tucson;  to  create  co.  of  S.  Juan 
in  extreme  n.  w.,  seat  at  Baker  City.  Joint  resol.  calling  for  reports  on  Ind. 
draredationa.  ProclauL  of  gov.,  Feb.  6,  'CI,  apportioning  the  representatives 
wmch  the  l^gisL  had  failed  to  do,  as  follows:  council,  Taos,  S.  Miguel,  and 
Rio  Arriba  2  memb.  each;  Mora,  Sta  Fe,  Sta  Ana,  Bernalillo,  Valencia,  and 
Socorro^  1  each;  Dofta  Ana  and  Arizona,  1  together;  repres.  Taos  and  S. 
Miguel,  4  each;  Rio  Arriba  and  Sta  F^,  3  each;  Mora,  Bernalillo,  Valencia, 
Socorro,  and  Dofia  Ana,  2  each;  Sta  Ana  and  Arizona,  1  each. 

11th  assembly  1861-2.  Acts  authorizing  the  gov.  to  call  into  service  the 
whole  force  of  the  territory  to  aid  U.  S.  troops  in  repelling  invasion  (by 
Texan  rebels;  repealing  act  of  '61  to  create  S.  Juan  ca,  and  aLio  adding  the 
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is  that  relating  to  court  sessions  and  legal  methods  in 
civil  and  criminal  practice.  Of  acts  of  still  another 
class,  that  bearing  on  the  agricultural,  stock-raising, 
mining,  and  other  industrial  interests  of  the  territory, 
an  analysis  would  seem  desirable  from  certain  points 
of  view,  but  is  found  to  be  absolutely  impracticable 
within  the  space  at  my  command.  The  general  method 
observed  in  these  matters  was  to  continue  the  ancient 
usages  and  the  Mexican  laws  in  respect  of  irrifi^ting 
ditches,  herding,  fencing,  etc.  The  laws  passed  were 
as  a  rule  special  and  lo^,  such  as  seemed  to  be  called 
for  by  the  needs  of  the  time  and  district.  Though 
this  plan  led  to  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  special 
laws,  complicated  and  even  contradictory,  which  in 
later  years  had  to  be  replaced  by  general  l^slation, 
yet  it  is  probable  tliat  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
no  system  likely  to  be  adopted  would  have  led  to  bet- 
ter results.  With  the  exception  of  the  classes  here 
referred  to,  all  important  acts  of  the  legislature  are 
mentioned  in  the  note. 

Among  the  acts  thus  mentioned  in  my  r^um^,  there 
are  many  bearing  upon  a  few  special  topics  so  clearly 
historical  in  their  nature  that  they  may  properly  re- 
ceive brief  additional  attention  in  my  text,  with  fur- 
ther information  in  some  cases  from  other  sources. 
At  the  first  session,  the  capital  was  fixed  at  Santa  F^, 
where  it  had  always  been,  and  has  since  remained 
without  controversy.  Congress  had  appropriated  in 
1850,  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  $20,000, 
with  which  the  foundations  of  a  grand  capitol  were 
laid  on  a  lot  adjoining  the  old  palacio.  A  new  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  was  obtained  in  1854,  and  with  it 
the  walls  of  the  awkward  and  ill-planned  structure 

remaining  parts  of  Arizona  co.  to  Dofia  Ana;  changing  seat  of  S.  Miffoel  co. 
to  S.  Miguel;  repealing  the  act  for  protection  of  slave  property;  caUing  for 
reports  of  Ind.  deprcd. ;  declaring  slU  public  lands  fit  for  jn-azing  to  be  r^ 
served  as  public  pastures  for  common  use;  repealing  act  of  *57  which  prohib- 
ited keeping  stores  open  on  Sundays;  repealing  act  of  '60  which  prohibited 
one  man  from  holding  more  than  one  office;  providing  for  vaccination;  incor- 
porating the  Union  Min.  Co.  A  manifesto  of  the  legislature  is  alladed  to  in 
a  joint  resol.  to  print  1,000  copies,  but  its  purport  is  not  given. 
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were  raised  a  story  and  a  half  in  height  to  stand  in 
the  same  condition  for  over  30  years."  Meanwhile, 
the  adobe  palacio  served  for  all  public  purposes,  fre- 
quent eiforts  to  obtain  funds  for  proper  repairs  being 
unsuccessful.  The  importance  of  preserving  the  Span- 
ish archives  was  more  or  less  fully  realized,  and  often 
urged ;  but  there  was  no  money,  and  these  invaluable 
records  of  the  past  were  left  for  the  most  part  uncared 
for,  to  be  exposed  in  later  years,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
still  more  disastrous  neglect.  An  historical  society 
was  organized  in  1859-60,  but  practically  nothing  was 
accomplished." 

The  first  legislature  at  its  second  session  divided 
New  Mexico  into  nine  counties — Taos,  Rio  Arriba, 
Santa  Fd,  San  Miguel,  Santa  Ana,  Bernalillo,  Valen- 
cia, Socorro,  and  Dofia  Ana — with  names  and  bounds 
substantially  as  in  earlier  times.  In  1854-5  the 
Gradsden  purchase  was  added  to  Dona  Ana  county, 
but  in  1859-60  was  organized  into  a  new  county  of 
Arizona  with  county  seat  at  Tubac,  and  a  little  later 
at  Tucson.  At  the  session  of  1861-2,  on  the  organi- 
zation of  Arizona  territory,  the  county  act  was  re- 
pealed, and  all  of  Arizona  remaining  in  New  Mexico 
was  restored  to  Dofia  Ana.  In  1860  the  county  of 
Mora  was  created  in  the  north-east,  with  seat  at 
Santa  Grertrddis  de  Mora.  In  1861  was  created  the 
county  of  San  Juan  in  the  north-west,  with  seat  at 
Baker  City ;  but  the  next  year  this  act  was  repealed. 

^  An  approp.  of  $60,000  waB  made  in  '60,  but  it  was  soon  oSaet  by  a  war 
tax,  and  the  money  was  never  expended,  or  even  raised.  The  governor's 
message  of  1871  contains  a  sketch  of  capitol  history,  and  the  subject  ia  often 
mentioned  in  other  messages. 

"  W.  J.  Howwrd,  John  B.  Grayson,  D.  V.  Whiting,  C.  P.  Cleaver,  Dr 
Sloan,  and  others  are  named  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  See  also  mention 
in  Hittorkal  Mag,,  ix.  77-8,  142-5.  Ellison,  Hist,  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  and  Watts, 
8Ui  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  have  much  to  say  on  the  early  neglect  of  the  archives. 
On  some  eflforts  in  congress,  see  U,  8.  Govt  Doc,  33d  cong.  2d  sess.,  U.  Jour. 
245;  34th  oong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  138.'  In  response  to  the  gov. 's  urg- 
ing, a  law  was  passed  in  '63  for  the  custody  and  preservation  of  the  archives. 
NTjfex.^  Revised  Laws,  674.  Congress  approp.  $500  for  a  territorial  library 
in  '50,  and  with  this  sum  a  beginning  was  made,  but  the  librarian's  salarv 
was  only  $100  per  year,  for  which  no  competent  person  could  be  employed, 
and  the  post  was  much  of  the  time  vacant.  The  census  of  1860  shows  15- 
public  and  2  church  libraries,  with  a  total  of  10,670  volumes. 
Hist.  Abu.  amo  N.  Mix.   41 
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Changes  of  county  seats  will  be  mentioned  in  a  later 
chapter  on  local  matters,  and  a  map  will  indicate  the 
boundaries  as  finally  fixed. 

In  1850,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  New 
Mexico  had  a  population  of  61,547,  exclusive  of  In- 
dians, and  in  1860  the  number  had  increased  to 
80,567.  Of  these  numbers  respectively,  58,415  and 
78,856  were  natives  of  the  territory,  772  and  1,168 
being  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
while  2,151  and  5,479  were  of  foreign  birth.  I  ap- 
pend some  details,  deducting  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  figures  for  Arizona.^  Financially,  as  the  salaries 
of  territorial  officers  and  legislature  were  paid  by  the 
United  States,  the  burden  of  taxation  was  not  heavy. 
The  total  valuation  of  property,  which  was  $5,174,471 
in  1850,  had  in  1860,  according  to  the  census  reports, 
increased  to  $20,838,780,  of  which  sum  $7,015,260 
is  given  as  the  value  of  real  estate;  $2,861,070 
should  be  deducted  for  Arizona.  The  totsd  taxation 
in  1860  was  $29,790,  or  $9,255  for  territory,  $12,485 
for  counties,  $3,550  for  towns,  and  $4,500  miscellane- 
ous. A  direct  war  tax  of  $62,648  per  year  was  im- 
posed in  1861,  but  this  was  ofiset  a  little  later  by  the 
capitol  and  road  appropriations,  and  was  never  col- 
lected. The  territorial  debt  in  1860  was  $3,673, 
which  was  constantly  diminished,  until  in  1863  there 
was  a  surplus  of  $3,080,  in  the  treasury. 

^  U,  8,  Cenmts  Reports,  7th  and  8th  census,  the  figures  being  repeated  in 
yarions  other  works.  Pop.  by  coonties,  the  double  nambers  thronnioiit  rep- 
resenting the  two  years  1850  and  1860:  Bernalillo,  7,749,  8,574;  Rio  Arriba, 
10,667,  9,329;  Sta  Ana,  4,644,  1,505;  Sta  F^,  7,699,  7,995;  S.  Mignel,  7,070; 
13,670;  Taos,  9,507,  13,479;  Valencia,  14,189,  8,482;  new  coonties  in  '60, 
Dofia  Ana,  6,239;  Mora,  5,524;  Socorro,  5,706;  total  of  whites  61,525, 
80,503;  males,  31,725,  42,001;  females,  29,800,  38,502.     Free  colored  pop. 

22,  64;  slaves, .    Natives  of  N.  Mex.,  58,415,  73,856;  natives  of  U.  S., 

772,  1,168;  foreign,  2,151,  5,479;  unknown,  209.  Occupation:  bakers,  11, 
89;  butchers,  4,  23;  carpenters,  etc.,  215,  287;  derks,  60,  201;  clergymen, 
24,  37;  coopers,  22,  6;  drivers,  8,  37;  farmers,  7,889,  5,922;  goldsmiUus  and 
silversmiths,  30,  37;  hatters,  43,  6;  herdsmen,  65,  412;  hunters,  1,  55; 
laborers,  6,128,  13,821;  lawyers,  11,  23;  mechanics,  44,  175;  miners,  9,  917; 
masons,  14,  101;  merchants,  134,  363;  musicians,  41,  68;  officials  (local),  22^ 
13;  officials  (U.  S.),  184,  56;  physicians,  9,  14;  printers,  6,  15;   servants, 

1,264,  2,560;  soldiers,  655,  ;  smiths,  132,  181;  seamstreswa,  ,  211; 

students,  5,  19;  traders,  12,  34;  teachers,  8,  59;  taUors,  97,  98;  teamsters, 
72,  551;  weavers,  59,  50;  all  employments,  17,478,  28,933.  Some  dadnctioiM 
■hptdd  be  made  for  a  part  of  the  territory  finally  added  to  Colondo. 
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Nowhere  in  the  United  States  was  popular  educa- 
tion in  so  lamentable  a  condition  as  in  New  Mexico 
during  this  period  Of  the  population  in  1850  the 
census  showed  a  total  of  25,085  adults,  and  in  1860 
of  32,785,  who  could  not  read  or  write;  and  the  cor- 
rect figures  would  doubtless  have  been  considerably 
laiger.  The  reports  of  1860  show  that  600  pupils, 
though  one  table  makes  the  total  attendance  1,466, 
were  being  educated  in  four  colleges,  academies,  or 
private  schools,  and  17  public  schools,  with  33  teachers 
and  a  revenue  of  $13,149.  There  were  practically  no 
public  schools  at  all.  The  priests,  though  in  theory 
friends  of  education  and  somewhat  awakening  from 
their  apathy  of  centuries  suflBicieDtly  to  regret  that 
they  had  no  funds  to  establish  catholic  schools,  prac- 
tically used  their  influence  against  any  common-school 
system.  Territorial  officials  and  leading  citizens 
realized  the  importance  of  educating  the  masses ;  and 
Beveml  memo^ls  were  sent  to  consrress  asking  for 
money  aid  in  place  of  the  usual  land  appropriations, 
which  as  yet  could  not  be  utilized. ^^  At  the  session 
!of  1854-5  was  passed  an  act  establishing  a  system  of 
'  schools  to  be  supported  by  a  tax ;  but  in  four  counties 
this  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  people,  with  the 
result  of  5,016  votes  against  to  37  m  favor  of  the 
tax."  In  1859-60  an  act  of  the  legislature  provided 
for  a  school  in  each  settlement,  to  be  supported  by  a 
tax  of  fifty  cents  for  each  child,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
to  employ  a  teacher  and  require  attendance  from 
Jfovember  to  April,  and  the  probate  judge  to  act  as 
county  superintendent.  This  was  the  system  for  many 
years  with  but  very  slight  modification. 

All  industries  were  at  a  standstill  in  those  years. 
There  were  no  modifications  of  method  worth  noticing, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  here  the  slight 
available  statistics  and  details  of  non-progressive  mo- 

^X.  Mexi,,  Ads,  1854-5,  p.  125;  U,  8.  Oovi  Doc,  33d  oonff.  2d  sess.,  H. 
Jour.  323;  Sen.  Jour.  208;  34th  cong.  3d  seas.,  H.  Mis.  Doo.  40. 

^(r.8,  ChuDoc,  ^d  ooag,  let  mm.,  R^t  Sec  Int.,  ii.  326-8;  Davi^  El 
Qrimgo,  193-A. 
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notony.     Some  statistics  of  1860  may  be  utilized  later 
for  purposes  of  comparison.     Indian  depredations,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  were  worse  than  ever,  effectu- 
ally preventing  all  progress  in  the  old  industries  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  stock-raising  as   well   as 
the  development  of  mining  and  other  new  industries. 
Merchandise  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  was 
still  brought  in  wagon  trains  from  the  Missouri  over 
the  old  Santa  F6  trail.     We  have  few  details  of  the 
business,  but  Davis  estimated  the   amount  at  from 
$750,000  to  $1,000,000  per  year,  the  freight  costing 
nine  or  ten  cents  per  pound.     The  trains  arrived  in 
August,  after  a  trip  of  45  to  60  days.     The  circulating 
medium  was  gold   from   California  and   silver  from 
Mexico,  the  merchants  making  their  remittances  to 
the  states  in  drafts  obtained  from  United  States  offi- 
cials.   Merchants  paid  a  license  for  transacting  business, 
and  by  the  act  of  1852  were  relieved  of  the  ad  valorem 
tax  of  the  Kearny  code.     In  1862  Acting-sovernor 
Arny  had  high  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  United  States  and  French  blockades  of  Texan 
and  Mexican  ports  to  supply  large  portions  of  Mexico 
with  goods  by  way  of  New  Mexico  and  restore   the 
past  glories   of  the  Santa    Fe  trade.     The  old-time 
annual  fairs  were  still  a  prominent  feature  of  trade, 
and  the  legislature  in  1852-5  legally  established  these 
fairs  for  eight  or  twelve  days  at  Las  Vegas,  Dona  Ana, 
Mesilla,  Tome,  Las  Cruces,  Alburquerque,  Socorro, 
and  Santa  Fe.     Trading  at  these  periods  was  free  from 
all  taxation,  and  gambling  was  permitted  by  payment 
of  a  small  license ;  at  Santa  Fe,  indeed,  all  the  prohibited 
games  might  be  played  free  of  license,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  to  be  marked  by  an  oration  and  other  literary 
exercises,  the  pueblo  Indians  being  invited  to  come 
in  and  indulge  in  their  characteristic  dances.     But  the 
acts  establishing  these  fairs  were  repealed  in  1856-7. 
Tliere  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number,  size, 
and  value  of  farms  in  the  decade  of  1850-60,  though 
the  census  reports  show  a  diminution  in  the  acreage 
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of  improved  lands,  the  increase  being  in  grazing  farms. 
Several  acts  bearing  on  irrigation,  fencing,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  these  leading  industries  are 
mentioned  in  my  r^sum^  of  legislative  proceedings, 
and   many  more  of  a  local  nature  are  omitted.     The 
presence  of  the  United  States  troops  afforded  an  im- 
proved market  for  many  products ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  money  spent  by  the  government  gave  an 
opportunity  for  many  to  live  with  less  exertion  than 
before,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  now  as  ever  the 
main  purpose  of  the  masses.     Seasons  of  drought  were 
thought  to  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in 
earlier  times.     The  boring  of  artesian  wells  for  an  in- 
creased water  supply  was  often  urged,  and  sometimes 
discussed  in  government  reports.     In  1858-9  a  well 
was  bored  near  Gralisteo,  as  an  experiment,  to  the 
depth  of  1,300  feet,  but  though  it  showed  the  practi- 
cability of  wells  for  the  supply  of  travellers,  it  did  not 
bring  water  to  the  surface,  and  so  far  as  irrigation  was 
concerned,  was  deemed  a  failure.     Horses  and  mules 
increased  during  the  decade  from  13,733  to  21,357; 
cattle  from  32,977  to  88,729;  and  sheep  from  377,271 
to  830,116,  notwithstanding  the  constant  depredations 
of  Indians,  which  were  commonly  asserted  to  have 
paralyzed  stock-raising.     A  large  number  of  sheep 
were  driven  from  New  Mexico  to  California,  especially 
in  1858-9.'« 

^* Statistics  from  the  census  of  1850  and  1860:  no.  of  farms  3,750,  5,086; 
average  acreage,  77,278;  land  improved  166,201,  149,274  ac.;  unimproved 
124,370,  1,265,6.35  ac.;  value  of  farms  $1,653,922,  $2,707,386;  value  of  imple- 
ments,  etc.,  $77,960,  $192,917.  Farm  products,  wheat  196,516,  434,309  1)., 
com  365,411,  709,304  b.,  tobacco  8,467,  7,044  lbs.,  beans  and  pea^e  15,688, 
38,514  b.,  wine  2,363,  8,260  gal.,  garden  produce  $6,679,  $17,664,  fruits 
18,231,  $19,651,  wool  32,901,  492,645  lbs.,  butter  111,  13,259  lbs.,  cheese 
5,848,  37,240  lbs.,  molasses  4,236,  5,419  gal.  Horses  5,079,  10,066,  mules  and 
asses  8,654,  11,291,  cows  10,635,  34,369,  oxen  12,257,  25,266,  other  cattle 
10,085,  29.094,  sheep  377,271,  830,116,  swine  7,314,  10,313.  Value  of  live- 
stock $1,494,629,  $4,499,746;  value  of  stock  slaughtered  $82,125,  $347,105. 

Davis*  El  Orinrjo  is  the  best  work  on  the  condition  of  N.  Mex.  in  1851-7, 
and  on  p.  195-207  he  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  condition  and  methcxis 
of  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  See  also  U.  S.  Govt  Doc,  31st  cong.  2d  sess.. 
Sen.  Doc.  26,  p.  4-9;  32d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  p.  345-52;  Sum- 
ner's Report^  in  /of..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.,  p.  25;  Pat.  Office  JReports,  1851,  ii.,  p. 
478-92,495-511;  1852,  ii.  345-52;  McCalVa  Letters,  510;  Beculle's  Great  West, 
514-15;  Porter's  West  Census  qf^80,  p.  451;  N,  Mex,,  Revised  Lavoe,  per  index 
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Closely  connected  with  agricultural  interests  In  a 
new  territory  should  be  the  disposal  of  public  lands; 
but  as  in  New  Mexico  nearly  all  the  ayailable,  that  is, 
irrigable,  lands  had  long  been  reduced  to  private  own- 
ership,  and  as  there  was  practically  no  immigration, 
the  matter  did  not  of  itself  assume  any  very  impor* 
tant  phases  in  this  period.  The  legislature  in  1851-2 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  reserving  mineral  and 
timber  lands  for  public  uses,  and  provided  that  a  claim 
or  improvements  on  public  lands  should  be  a  transfer- 
able interest,  and  valid  against  all  parties  but  the 
United  States.  In  accordance  with  the  president's 
recommendation  of  1858,  congress,  by  act  of  July  22, 
1854,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor-gen- 
eral,^^ extended  the  operation  of  the  land  laws  over 
the  territory,  and  ^ave  to  every  citizen  residing  there 
before  1853,  or  setuing  before  1858,  a  donation  of  160 
acres,  to  be  patented  after  four  years'  occupation.  The 
usual  grant  of  two  sections  in  each  township,  16  and 
86,  for  schools  and  two  townships  for  a  university  was 
made.  Surveyor-general  Felham  arrived  in  Decem- 
ber, and  in  the  foUowiDg  April  established  an  initial 
Eoint  for  base  and  meridian  lines  at  a  hill  on  the  west 
ank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  latitude  30**  19'.  From 
this  beginning  the  surveys  were  slowly  advanced  from 
year  to  year,  appropriations  being  small,  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  not  deeming  a  rapid  or  extensive 
survey  desirable  until  private  and  Indian  claims  could 
be  settled,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  public  lands  from 
the  settlements  rendering  operations  in  the  field  often 
dangerous.  Down  to  1863  there  had  been  no  sales, 
though  a  land-office  was  opened  at  Santa  F^  in  1858." 
About  100  donation  claims  were  filed,  but  only  a  few 

on  irrigation.  On  artesian  well  boring  by  aovt,  aee  U,  8.  Ooti  Doc,  35th 
cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  p.  590-608;  36Si  cong.  1st  sess.,  Sen.  £z.  Doc, 
ii.  544-9;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  Sept  6,  1859.  The  well  was  bored  by  Cajpt.  John 
Pope,  U.  S.  Top.  Engineers.  On  the  driving  of  sheep  to  Cal.,  see  Brtvoorft 
Sta  Fi  Trail,  MS.,  7-«;  8ac  Union,  Nov.  8.  1858;  8,  F,  AUa,  Nov.  6,  '58; 
Jan.  18,  *59;  8.  F.  BuUeUn,  Nov.  24,  '58;  Jan.  26,  Mar.  4,  '59. 

"/>unfoy>V  DigeiU  (T.  8.  Law,  427-9. 

"  If.  8.  8UU,,  1857-8,  p.  292. 
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patented.  The  total  area  surveyed  was  2,293,142 
acres,  the  area  of  the  territory  being  77,568^640  acres, 
or  121,201  square  miles.^ 

New  Mexico  being  an  old  province,  settled  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  by  an  agricultural  community,  the 
best  portions  of  the  territoiy  along  the  rivers  and  sus- 
eeptible  of  irrigation  had  naturally  long  been  reduced 
'to    private  ownership  under  Spanish  and  Mexican 
grants,  protected  in  tiiieory  by  the  treaty  of  1848.     In 
Ci  general  way,  these  New  Mexican  private  claims,  and 
^he  problems  arising  in  connection  with  them,  were 
"the  same  as  in  California.     There  was  the  same  care- 
less informality  in  respect  of  title  papers,  and  the  same 
vagueness  in  Lundakes;  the  gi4n«8  were,  however, 
more  numerous,  much  more  complicated  by  transfers 
&nd  subdivisions,  more  varied  in  their  nature  as  origi- 
nating fix>m  different  national,  provincial,  sectional, 
and  local  oflBicials ;  and  the  archives  were  much  less 
complete;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  influx 
of  settlers  and  speculators  to  foment  controversy  and 
fraud,  and  to  create  an  active  demand  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  public  lands.     The  proper  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  or  should  have  been  clear  enough.     Com- 
missioners and  surveyors  should  have  been  promptly 
sent  to  examine  titles,  take  testimony  on  possessory 
rights,  and  define  boundaries,  that  patents  might  be 
issued — all  at  government  expense.    There  would  have 
been  a  certain  amount  of  error  and  injustice;  many 
personal  and  local  controversies  would  have  been  en- 
countered, to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  by  the  awarding 
of  other  lands,  or  by  litigation  in  territorial  courts ;  but 
the  CTeat  question  of  land  tenure  in  its  essential  features 
womd  have  been  easily  and  inexpensively  solved,  and 
the  country  left  in  a  proper  condition  for  future  devel- 
opment.   Otherwise  serious  troubles,  including  the  suc- 
cess of  fraudulent  claims  and  defeat  of  just  ones,  were 
sure  to  result.     The  government  did  nothing  until 

1*  U,  8,  Land  Com,  BepU,  1855-63,  contaming  annual  reports  of  the  mr* 
Toyor-gen. 
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1854,  and  then  instructed  the  surveyor-general  to  in- 
vestigate the  private  and  town  claims,  and  report  them 
to  congress  for  confirmation.  That  official  had  no  fa- 
cilities for  this  work,  clerical  assistance  and  appropria- 
tions being  entirely  inadequate;  but  he  searched  the 
archive  records  at  Santa  ¥6  to  some  extent,  finding 
some  thousands  of  documents  bearing  on  about  200 
claims ;  and  he  notified  claimants  to  present  their  titlea 
Many  in  their  ignorance  were  timid  about  surrender- 
ing their  papers,  feeling  moreover  secure  in  their  long 
possession,  and  noting  presently  how  tardy  was  action 
on  the  claims  presented.  Moreover,  by  the  law  of 
1862,  they  had  to  bear  all  the  expense  of  investigation 
and  survey,  wliich  temporarily  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
sentment. Down  to  1863,  however,  out  of  60  or  more 
claims  filed,  about  30  had  been  examined,  and  most  of 
them  approved  by  the  surveyor-general.  He  had  also 
approved  {he  Indian  pueblo  claims,  which  to  the  num- 
ber of  17  were  confirmed  by  congress  in  the  act  of 
December  22,  1858.  By  this  act  and  the  later  one  of 
June  21,  1860,  congfiess  also  confirmed  19  private  and 
town  claims.  In  1861,  there  had  been  surveyed  25 
claims  of  both  classes  covering  an  area  of  2,070,094 
acres.  In  1 8G2-3  there  had  been  examined  of  all  classes 
48  claims,  and  approved  by  congress  38.  The  sur- 
veyor-general constantly  protested  his  inability  to  do 
justice  to  this  work,  urging  the  appointment  of  some 
kind  of  a  commission,  and  congressional  committees 
fully  realized  the  impossibility  of  founding  correct  de- 
cisions on  the  meagre  data  furnished,  predicting  much 
more  serious  difficulties  in  the  future;  but  no  chancre 
was  made  in  the  system,  and  matters  were  allowed  to 
drift.*" 

*  The  pueblo  claima  confirmed  by  act  of  '58  were  Jemez,  Acoma,  S.  Juan, 
Picurl,  S.  relipe,  Pecos,  Cochiti,  Sto  Domingo,  Taos,  Sta  Clara,  Tezuque, 
S.  Ildefoiiso,  Pojuaquo,  Cia,  Saudia,  I^leta,  and  Nambe.  The  private  and 
town  claims  confirmed  by  this  act  and  that  of  '60  were:  1  Preston  Rnnrk  Jr, 
2  Town  of  Tomd,  3  Man.  Martinez,  4  Chas  Beaubien,  5  Town  of  CaMi  CoKv 
ratlo,  G  Hugh  Stevenson  et  al.,  7  Town  of  Tecolote,  8  Donaciano  Vigil,  9 
John  Scollyet  al,  10  John  Lany,  11  Town  of  Chilili,  12  Ant.  S;indoval,  13 
Town  of  Belen,  14  Serafin  Kamirez,  15  Chas  Beaubien  and  Ouatl.  Miranda, 
16  Jose  L.  Perca,  17  C.  St  Vrain  et  al.,  18  Alex.  Valle,  not  numbered  E.  W. 
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The  period  of  1851-63  was  in  no  sense  one  of  min- 
ing development.  That  the  country  M'^as  rich  in  min- 
eral resources  was  not  doubted,  but  such  items  and 
statements  as  are  extant  on  the  subject  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  mining  successes  of  the  remote  past, 
generally  exaggerated  as  the  reader  of  earlier  annals 
IS  aware,  and  with  predictions  of  future  successes  rest- 
ing on  a  much  more  solid  foundation.  On  account  of 
the  slight  immigration,  and  especially  of  constant  In- 
dian hostilities,  the  conditions  were  most  unfavorable 
for  mining;  yet  the  soldiers  and  others  accomplished 
much  work  incidentally  in  the  way  of  prospecting, 
some  discoveries  being  made  in  different  sections,  and 
the  prospects,  as  is  customary  in  a  country  of  hostile 
Indians,  being  as  a  rule  too  highlv  colored.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  period  some  actual  work  was  done  in 
the  south.  The  census  reports  of  1860  mention  only 
one  silver  and  three  copper  mines,  all  in  Dona  Ana 
county,  employing  390  workmen,  and  producing 
$212,000 ;  but  the  governor  in  his  message  of  1861-2 
alludes  to  30  gold  lodes  at  Pinos  Altos,  employing  300 
miners  and  paying  $40  to  $250  per  ton,  to  rich  gold 
placers  near  Fort  Stanton,  and  to  work  at  Placer 
Mountain  near  Santa  F^,  besides  the  copper  mines  at 
Santa  Rita  and  Hanover.  There  are  other  items  of 
information  on  these  and  other  mines,  but  I  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  compile  the  meagre  data, 
though  some  items  may  be  utilized  in  later  mining 
annals.  All  work  was  suspended  during  the  confed- 
erate invasion  of  1861-2,  but  from  1863  the  industry 
was  in  a  small  way  revived." 

Eaton.  A  few  claims  were  limited  by  congress  in  extent;  in  a  few  cases,  not 
confirmed,  the  claimants  were  authorized  to  select  other  public  lands;  and 
J.  B.  Vigil  might  bring  suit  for  his  rejected  claim  within  two  years.  On  the 
subject  of  land  claims,  see  U.  8.  Land  Com.  ReporUt  1855-63;  and  also  a  laree 
amount  of  corresp.  and  documents  in  U,  S.  Oovt  Doc,  34th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H. 
Ex.  Doc  36,  37,  73;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  25;  35th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  57, 
S9,  261;  H.  Rept,  i.  457;  U.  Mis.  Doc.  37;  Sen.  Rept  4;  35th  cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Mis.  Doc.  37;  36th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Rept  228;  H.  Rept  321;  H.  Ex. 
Doc.  14;  36th  cong.  2d  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.  28,  57,  58;  37th  cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  112;  40th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  13. 

'*0n  mininff  in  1851-63,  see  N.  Mex.,  Miniwj  Co.,  Preliminary  Report, 
N.  Y.,  1864;  Id.,  Mcifsages  qf  governor,  1855-63;  U.  S.  Chvt  Doc,  3l8t  cong. 
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The  New  Mexican  delc^tes  to  congress  haye  been 
named  in  this  chapter.  In  some  cases,  the  elections 
were  contested  and  charges  of  fraud  freely  made,  bat 
evidence  is  much  too  meagre  for  impartial  investigar 
tion  of  these  contests  on  their  merits."  The  'struggle 
was  largely  one  between  two  factions  of  the  catholic 
church,  one  headed  by  Bishop  Lamy — of  French  ori- 
fidn — and  his  new  clergy,  and  the  other  by  the  Mexi- 
^n  priestB,  who  regarlid  the  new-comers  as  intrudeta 
Grallegos  elected  in  1858  was  a  priest  His  election 
was  contested  unsuccessfully  by  Ex-governor  Lane, 
who  claimed  among  other  things  that  the  votes  of 

5ueblo  Indians  for  him  had  been  ill^ally  rejected 
^his  appears  to  have  been  the  main  point,  but  congreas 
decided  practically  against  the  right  of  tiie  Indians  to 
vote."  Grallegos  was  again  elected,  according  to  the 
governor's  certificate,  in  1855;  but  his  seat  was  suc- 
cessfully contested  by  Otero.  The  chief  ground  ci 
this  contest  was  the  voting  of  men  who,  after  the  treaty 
of  1848,  had  chosen — ^not  in  due  legal  form  as  was 
claimed — ^to  remain  citizens  of  Mexico,  but  had  now 
changed  their  minds.     Congress  was  not  disposed  to 

2d  seas.,  Sen.  Doc.  26;  42d  cong.  let  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  10,  p.  284;  U,  8. 
Land  Office  Repta,  1855  et  seq.;  Ind.  Aff.  Rept  Spec,  Com.,  110  et  seq.;  Hui$t$ 
Merch,  Mag.,  xxvi.;  xxviiL  763;  xxx.  260;  WhUney'9  Metallic  WeaUk,  IM; 
Mining  Mag.,  i.  79;  N.  Mex.  Scraps,  21,  35;  Domenech's  Deserts,  192-5;  Mdll- 
hausen,  Tagebuch,  237;  U.  S,  Census,  8th,  Manuf.,  666-7;  Halts  Cheat  Wed^ 
105-8;  HiOelVs  Wash,  Scrap-book,  117,  119;  National  Almanac,  1864,  p,  456- 
7;  Mayer's  Mex.  Aztec,  ii.  356-7;  S.  F,  Herald,  June  19,  1851;  Sept  23.  Oct 
12,  1853;  March  9,  *54;  S,  F.  Alia,  Sept  24,  *63;  Feb.  27,  *54;  Sept  7,  Oct 
5,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  20,  *56;  July  11,  *61;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Jan.  16,  M,  Feb.  3^ 
March  24,  Apnl  9,  10,  May  23,  Sept  12,  *63;  Sac  Unkm,  Jan.  17,  March  11» 
19,  Sept.  6,  '63. 

"According  to  a  convenient  list  in  Porter^ s  Directory  qf  Las  y^tg^  ^ 
Weightman  was  elected  in  '51  over  Messervy  and  A.  W.  Keynolds;  Oallcjgot 
in  '53  over  Wm  C.  Lane;  Otero  in  1855  over  Gallegos,  in  '57  over  S.  M.  Baird. 
and  in  '59  over  Galleffos;  and  Watts  in  *61  over  Dieso  Archoleta.  In  tiM 
election  of  '59,  Judge  Watts  made  in  a  speech  at  Mesilm  some  remarks  on  tiM 
family  of  Otero  which  led  to  a  bloodless  duel  between  the  twa  Haife»*  Scraft^ 
Ariz.,  V.  269. 

''See  U.  S,  Govt  Doc,,  33d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Rept  121;  Ckmg,  Okl% 
1853-4,  p.  490,  etc.  There  were  also  charges  of  frauds  in  voting  and  ooantiii|t 
which  the  committee  found  to  be  nothing  more  serious  than  the  irre^^nlarities 
of  form  natural  in  a  new  territory;  also  that  the  votes  of  Mex.  citizens  had 
been  received,  but  the  com.  held  that  this  was  not  proved,  and  that  if  so  tlie 
number  was  not  sufficient  to  change  the  result  The  original  vote  for  Gallegos 
was  4,971  to  4,526  for  Lane;  cut  down  by  rejecting  votes  to  2,806  against 
2,267.    The  Lid.  vote  was  262  at  Laguna  and  Taoa. 
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recognize  these  men  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  controversy  lasted  many  years.^  The  dele- 
gates seated  were  men  of  fair  abilities,  and  perhaps 
did  as  much  for  their  constituents  as  anybody  could 
ktofe  dona,  whidi  was  Tory  little.  Congress  took  but 
slight  interest  in  New  Mexican  affairs,  and  was  con- 
tent for  the  most  part  with  making  the  annual  appro- 
priations called  for  by  tbe  organic  act,  with  grudging 
concessions  of  other  small  sums  for  special  purposes, 
and  with  much  larger  payments  of  Indian  and  mili- 
tary expenses.  A  rdsumd  of  congressional  action  is 
Impended  in  a  note.*" 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  have  recorded  the  national 
boundaiy  survey,  and  noted  the  fact  that  the  United 


**Oii  Ofeoro  Ti  Odlegot,  tee  U.  8.  €hvi  Doc,  34th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Mil. 
Doe.  ^  16»  114;  H.  R^t  90,  with  yolnmioons  teitimony,  argninenti,  and 
IktooCToten.  The  vote  wm  6,914  to  6,816^  inching  G.'b  majority  99.  The 
con.  NDorted  that  O.'s  majoriW  was  290.  There  were  aboat  1,400  of  the 
dispntea  Mez.  votes.  O.  allegea,  amcmg  many  other  frauds,  that  in  one  pre- 
einet  the  priest  ol  S.  Joan  received  and  r^ui  aU  the  votes,  rejecting  all  that 
were  not  for  O.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  and  his  French  cleijg^  worked 
for  O.  In  1802  a  committee  reported  against  extending  oitiienship  to  some 
1;000  Mexicans  of  the  dass  allnaed  ta 

>^See  CT.  A  StaUttes,  1860  et  se^.,  per  index;  1860,  acts  organixing  terri« 
lory  and  approp.  $20,000  for  pnhhc  buildings  and  $5,000  for  library;  1851, 
aefes  approp.  134,700  for  ter.  govt,  $18,000  for  Navajo  Ind.,  and  $135,530  for 
volvnteets  of  1840;  1868.  acts  amtrop.  $31,122  for  govt;  1853,  acts  approp. 
$U;665  forgovt^  and  $10^000  for  ind  service;  authorizing  legisL  to  hold  extra 
session  of  90  days;  authorising  employment  of  translator  and  clerks,  sessions 
off  60  instead  of  40  davs,  payment  of  code  commissioners;  1854,  approp. 
$Sly$SO  for  goyt»  $60,000  for  public  buildings,  roads  $32,000,  and  Ind.  service 
$48,000;  appointing  surveyor-gen.  and  donating  lands  to  settlers;  increasing 
nluy  of  gov.  to  $3,000;  and  judges  to  $2,500;  attaching  Gkdsden  pur- 
chase toNTMex.:  antiiorixing  payment  of  civil  salaries  for  1846-51  under 
KcM^  code;  and  establishing  a  collection  dirtrict;  1855,  M>prcp-  for  govt 
IKkflOOt  indud.  $2,000  for  archive  vaults,  Ind.  service  $51^500,  surveys 
$$0,000;  Texas  boundary  $10,000;  raising  gov.*s  salarv  to  $3,000  (?);  185& 
Kpptop.  for  govt  $38,000;  Ind.  service  ^,000,  road  $150,  creatiiLKjA  land 
firtriet  oon£ming  pueUo  land  grants,  1869,  approp.  for  govt  $17,000,  Ind< 
$78,000;  1800,  approp.  for  govt  $23,600,  Inl  $50,000  capitol  $50,000, 
ooofirming  private  and  town  land  grants;  1861,  approp.  for  govt  $20,60(^ 
Ind.  $60,000,  roads  $60,000;  act  attaching  all  north  of  lat.  37^^  to  Colorado; 
1802;  H»prop.  for  govt  $33,600,  includ.  $5,000  to  print  laws;  Ind.  $50,000; 
1868,  approp.  for  govt  $31,600,  Ind.  $25,000,  U.  S.  depository  $2,800;  re- 
establismng  ooHection  dist  and  facilitating  coL  of  revenue.  There  are  some 
dight  H»propriations  for  deficiencies,  etc.,  and  for  surveyor-gen. 's  office,  not 
SMntioDed  in  this  note;  also  some  additional  Ind.  approp.  which  pertain  to 
K.  Mex.  in  connection  with  other  territories;  and  largest  of  all  the  military 
expenditures  not  given  with  the  territorial  appropriations.  In  the  Cong. 
OCbe,  and  hoose  and  senate  JoumaU  of  Uie  successive  sessions,  through  the 
index,  may  be  found  soma  oongressioiial  i^*«K^Tf^^"i  etc,  on  bills  passed  and 
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States  and  Mexican  commissioners  agreed  upon  an 
initial  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which  gave  the 
Mesilla  valley  to  Mexico.  Before  this  agreement,  it 
appears  that  a  few  settlers  from  Dona  Ana,  a  little 
farther  north,  had  entered  the  vallev;  and  after  it  a* 
Chihuahua  colony  under  Rafael  Ruelas  had  colonized 
the  district  in  1849-50  as  Mexican  soil.  While  I  find 
no  evidence,  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  any  other 
line  was  ever  agreed  upon  down  to  the  date  of  the 
Gadsden  treaty,  which  settled  the  whole  matter  in 
1853-4,  yet  there  was  a  senate  report  against  the 
Bartlett  line,  and  the  appropriation  bill  forbade  the 
expending  of  money  on  the  survey  until  it  should 
appear  that  the  line  was  not  farther  north  of  El  Paso 
than  it  was  laid  down  on  Disturnell's  map,  the  presi- 
dent accordingly  declining  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture.^ In  New  Mexico  there  was  much  feeling  on 
the  subject,  involving  a  popular  determination  not  to 
give  up  Mesilla.  Governor  Lane,  who  it  seems  also 
engaged  with  Bartlett  in  some  written  controversy, 
by  a  proclamation  of  March  13,  1852,  asserted  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Mexico  over  the  disputed  tract. 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
satisfactory  original  evidence  as  to  what  ensued. 
Lossing,  the  historian,  says  that  *'in  1854  Chihuahua 
took  armed  possession  of  the  disputed  territory.  For 
a  time  war  seemed  inevitable  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico."  Newspapers  of  the  time  also 
contained  some  warlike  rumors,  with  very  little  defi- 
nite information.  We  have  seen  that  Bartlett  was 
probably  wrong  in  the  original  concession;  but  ob- 
viously Mexico  could  not  be  blamed  for  regarding  the 
agreement  of  the  commissioners  as  final;  and  while 
there  was  a  question  whether  the  United  States  was 
bound  by  the  agreement — especially  in  view  of  the 
refusal  of  the  surveyor  to  sign  it— it  was  clearly  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  national  negotiation  as  it  was 
settled   by  the  final  treaty.     The   only  troublesome 

*•  U.  S.  Oovt  Doc.,  32(1  cong.  2d  sesa.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.,  pt  i.,  p.  50-5. 
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point  left  in  later  years  was  respecting  the  validity  of 
the  Mexican  colony  grants  made  after  1848,  and 
therefore  not  protected  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.*' 

The  explorations  of  this  period  for  railroad  and  other 
purposes,  such  as  those  of  Sit^reaves  in  1851,  Whipple 
in  1853-4,  Parke  in  1854-5,  Beale  in  1857,  and  Ives 
in  1858,  though  pertaining  more  or  less  to  New  Mex- 
ico, have  been  sufficiently  noticed  with  references  to 
the  authorities  in  the  annals  of  Arizona.*®  In  1851 
Captain  John  Pope  made  a  reconnoissance  from  Santa 
F6  to  Fort  Leavenworth  by  the  Cimarron  and  Cedar 
Creek."  The  Texan  explorations  of  captains  Marcy 
and  McClellan  in  1852  involved  some  matters  pertain- 
ing to  diffijrent  parts  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  routes 
letuling  to  that  territory  from  the  east.**  In  Decem- 
ber 1853  Major  J.  H.  Carleton,  with  a  detachment  of 
100  men,  made  an  exploring  expedition  from  Albur- 

;uerque  to  Casa  Colorada,  Ab<5,  Quarra,  and  Gran 
^uivira.'^  The  railroad  survey  of  the  thirty-second 
paraUel  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande  w^as 
accomplished  by  Captain  Pope  in  1854.^     Secretary 

"  The  most  important  record  of  the  whole  matter  that  I  have  seen  is  A 
Renew  qftJie  Boundary  Question;  and  a  vindication  qf  Qoi^mor  Lane^s  action  m 
auumiwj  jwisdiction  over  the  Metilla  VaUey.  By  Fernandez  de  Taos.  Sta  F^, 
1853,  8vo,  32  p.  See  also  Loamng*a  Hist.  U.  S,,  515;  Cozzena*  Marvellous 
CoMtUry,  47-8;  S.  F.  AUa,  Dec.  31,  *52;  Jan.  7,  53;  S.  F.  Herald,  Apr.  29, 
July  8,  31,  '53;  Eco  de  EspafUi,  Sept  10,  '53.  In  the  Review,  p.  21-2,  are 
noted  certain  acts  of  the  Mex.  sort  bearing  on  the  boundary  before  1848,  not 
citad  in  my  earlier  chapter,  as  follows:  July  6,  1824,  act  of  Mex.  cong.  creat- 
inff  state  of  Chihuahua,  and  making  the  northern  boundary  lines  drawn  east 
ami  west  from  £1  Paso;  1836,  official  rept  of  Gen.  Coudo,  and  map  making  the 
line  cross  the  river  at  32^  30^  and  thence  n.  w.  to  32^  57',  so  as  to  include  the 
copper  mines;  1847,  amendment  of  constitutiou  of  Chih.,  making  the  bound 
32r  57'  43".  These  acts,  as  will  be  seen,  furnish  some  testimony  on  both 
•iies,  though  the  right  of  Chih.  to  change  its  boundaries  was  with  much  rea- 
son denied. 

""See  chap.  zix.-xx.  of  this  volume. 

•  Warrens  Memoir,  63.  Parke's  map  of  N.  Mex.  ordered  printed  in 
1852.  (7.  a.  Oovi  Doc.,  32(1  cong.  Ist  sess.,  Sen.  Jour.  295.  See  Pnxbel^  Aus 
Amerika,  iL  138-88,  369-403,  for  a  descriptive  narration  of  1852-3. 

••  Marcy  {R.B.)and  McCUllan  {O.  B. ),  Exploration  qf  tfte  Red  River  qf  Louisi- 
ana in  the  year  1852.  Wash.,  1853,  8vo,  320  p..  illust.,  maps,  and  tables,  in 
U.  8.  QoviDoc,  32d  cong.  2d  sess..  Sen.  £x.  Doc.  54.  Also  Pac  R.  R.  Rejds, 
xi  6i. 

*^SmUhMnian  Report,  1854,  p.  296-316. 

•»  Pope  {John),  Report  qf  exploration  of  a  rotUe/or  the  Pac.  R.  R.  near  the 
Sfd  parallel  qf  north  tat.  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Orande,  by  Brevet  CapL 
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Davis'  book  oontmiiis  an  interesting  narrative  of  his 
joumeyings  to  amd  in  New  Mexico  in  1854-5,  though 
these  are  not  in  the  nature  of  explorationa**  In  1859 
CSaptun  Macomb  made  an  important  exploration  of 
the  north-western  portions  of  the  territory,  and  of  the 
adjoining  parts  of  Colorado  and  Utah.^ 

^dbi  Amk.  i«54,  IB  i\i&  £  £  JIM^  iL  iia  4, 5, 4fto,  18S,  W 

KMBtifie  inwdiw     Sm  ako  Wmrtm'9  Mtmtmr,  79-8a     In  U.  8,  Oo9i  Doc, 


^'^ss:^, 


{J.  y.),  JKImK  ^  Or  €Kfhn^  tapetmim/rom  8mta  F4,  Ntm 


WtaL    /■  1859,  wtderAt  mnuiimii  ^  ChX. ,     Wkk  gmOogkxU  ttsoK  te 

/W.  J,  8.  XrwUrry,  geohgiM^^Aei  i^niaSw     Wash.  1876, 4ko»  147  p.,  pli^ 


■nd  fine  mapL    Anew  mapof  N.  McJl  bj  Snrr.-ni.  CUriLml8Q2M  notioM 
bj  the  newq^^en  as  ■apenor  to  any  of  earliar  dato. 
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Niw  Mexico  in  1851-63  was  the  ninth  military 
department  of  the  United  States.  It  was  commanded 
in  1851  by  Colonel  John  Monroe ;  in  1851-2  by  Colonel 
K  V.  Sumner,  4th  artiUery;  in  1852-4  by  Colonel 
Thomas  J.  Fauntleroy,  1st  dragoons;  in  1854-8  by 
Gteneral  John  Garland,  8th  infantry;  in  1858-9  by 
Colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville,  3d  infantry;^  in  1859-60 
by  Fauntleroy  again;  in  1860-1  by  Colonel  W.  H. 
Loring;  in  1861-2  by  Lieutenant-colonel  E,  R.  S. 
Canby,  10th  infantry;  and  in  1862-3  by  General  James 
H.  Carleton,  6th  infantry  and  California  volunteers. 

The  force  under  these  commandants  down  to  1858 
was  from  1,400  to  1,800  men;  and  later  from  2,000  to 
4,000,  distributed  generally  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
posts  or  forts,  of  which  the  most  important  were  forts 
Union,  Marcy,  Defiance,  Craig,  Stanton,  Fillmore, 
Bliss,  and  Sumner.     The  military  headquarters  was 

1  Who  alBo  commanded  temponurily  in  '56.  See  BUck*9  Legii.  Bhe-Bookf 
wd  tlia  misoeL  reoorda  on  which  this  chapter  rests. 

(«6) 
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successively  at  Santa  F6,  Fort  Union,  Alburquerque, 
and  again  at  Santa  ¥6  from  1852.  The  troops  in  the 
first  years  were  the  1st  and  2d  dragoons,  nine  com- 
panies; 3d  infantry,  ten  companies;  and  2d  artillery, 
two  companies.  In  1856-7  a  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen  was  transferred  from  Texas  for  a  time,  and 
two  companies  of  the  8th  infantry  were  added  to  the 
force.  In  1860-1  other  companies  of  the  5th  and 
10th  infantry  were  added,  and  three  regiments  of  New 
Mexico  volunteer  cavalry  were  called  into  service. 
There  were  58  companies  in  1861,  and  in  1862-3  the 
California  volunteer  regiment  served  in  New  Mexico, 
some  of  the  other  troops,  however,  having  been  with- 
drawn.* 

The  duty  of  the  army,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  about 
three  million  dollars  a  year  on  an  average,  was — ex- 
cept during  the  Texan  invasion  connected  with  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  in  1861-2 — to  afford  to  the  New 
Mexican  people  that  protection  from  their  Indian  foes 

'  See  annnal  reports  of  the  sec.  war,  with  tabular  statements  of  posts  and 
distribation  of  forces.  Ft  Union,  Mora  co.,  was  established  by  Ck>l  Sumner 
in  '51,  as  headquarters  of  the  dept.  At  the  same  time  a  military  farm  waa 
attempted  on  Ocate  Creek,  which  after  a  few  years  proved  a  failure.  Andemi 
Sta  Ft\  MS.,  a  col.  of  items  from  late  N.  Mex.  newspapers.  Forts  Union 
and  Marcy,  at  Sta  Fe,  were  continuously  garrisoned,  though  sometimes  by  a 
small  detachment,  especially  Ft  Marcy.  Cantonment  Burjfwiu  at  Taos  and 
Alburcjuerque  are  mentioned  in  all  tlie  reports.  Col  Sumner  in  *51  found  the 
southern  troops  posted  at  Socorro,  Dofia  Ana,  £1  Paso,  and  S.  Eliiario;  but 
he  moved  them  to  two  new  posts,  Ft  Conra^l — later  called  Ft  Craiir  —  being 
estal^lished  near  Valver«le,  and  Ft  Fillmore  some  40  miles  above  El  Paso. 
In  *58,  034  citizens  of  Dofia  Ana  protested  against  the  proposed  abandonment 
of  Ft  Fillmore.  It  is  named  in  the  report  of  *60,  but  not  in  that  of  '61.  Ft 
Webster,  at  the  copper  mines,  was  abandoned  in  *54,  though  three  comp.  were 
stationed  there  in  53.  Parke's  Report^  12.  Rayailo,  40  m.  from  Taos,  and 
Abiquiti  were  garrisoned  in  the  early  part  of  '51,  also  CeboUeta  in  that  year, 
all  temporarily.  A  post  in  the  Navajo  coimtry  was  estab.  in  *51,  and  from 
'52  was  known  as  Ft  Defiance,  just  across  the  line  in  Arizona.  At  Las  Lunas 
on  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  garrison  in  '53-7.  Ft  Massachusetts  in  *53  was 
some  85  m.  north  of  Taos,  l>eyond  the  limits  of  N.  Mex. ;  and  at  or  near  the 
same  site  st.>o<l  Ft.  Garland  from  '56.  Ft  Stanton  on  the  Rio  Bonito,  and  Ft 
Bliss  near  Kl  Paso,  figure  in  the  reports  from  '54-5;  and  Ft  Thome,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Mesilla  valley,  established  at  the  same  time,  was  abandoned  in 
1859.  Old  Ft  Wingate  is  said  by  Ritch  to  have  l>een  estab.  in  '57  and  moved 
in  'GO.  Camp  Loring  on  Red  River  is  mentioned  in  '58.  In  '59-60  Hatch's 
r;incho  on  the  Gallinas,  and  Beck's  rancho,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines,  were 
military  stations.  Ft  Lyon,  Ft  Wise,  and  Camp  Cameron  are  new  names  of 
'61,  there  being  also  a  force  at  AIk)  Pass  and  Hul)l)eirs  rancho,  and  Ft  Faun- 
tlerov  being  mentioned  in  the  Navajo  country.  An<l  in  1862  were  established 
Ft  Wingate  on  the  Gallo,  Ft  Sumner  at  Bosque  Redondo  on  the  Pecos,  and 
Ft  We:it  at  Pinos  Altos. 
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which  had  been  promised  by  General  Kearny  in  1846, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1848.  No  such  protection  was 
in  reality  afforded,  and  Indian  depredations  were  as 
constant  and  disastrous,  or  more  so,  as  was  claimed  by 
many,  as  in  any  corresponding  period  of  tlie  Mexican 
regime.  Though  the  commanders  were  for  the  most 
part  competent  men,  and  the  soldiers  fought  bravely 
m  hundreds  of  toilsome  campaigns,  the  force  was  in- 
adequate, and  no  definite  consistent  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  government  at  Washington.  In  general  terms 
there  was  no  radical  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
course  that  should  be  taken.  The  savage  tribes  must 
be  exterminated,  which  would  require  a  large  military 
force,  and  which  nobody  really  favored;  or  they  must 
be  fed  at  government  expense,  which  would  cost  a  large 
amount  of  money,  though  less  for  some  years  than 
the  policy  of  extermination ;  or  a  combination  of  the 
two  methods  should  be  adopted,  including  the  employ- 
ment of  an  adequate  military  force  to  chastise  the 
hostile  bands,  forcing  them  to  make  treaties  and  settle 
on  reservations,  together  with  strict  vigilance  and  a 
proper  supply  of  food,  until  the  Indians  could  be  made 
to  understand  the  advantages  of  peace.  The  merits 
of  this  last  plan,  though  there  were  minor  variations 
of  opinion  respecting  details,  were  clear  enough  to  all 
in  the  territory  and  at  the  national  capital ;  there  were 
no  very  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  if  men  and 
money  could  be  supplied;  but  the  government  pre- 
ferred to  let  matters  drift  in  the  old  way,  spending  its 
money  in  driblets,  and  accomplishing  practically  noth- 
ing until  the  last  years  of  this  perioa.  The  system, 
so  far  as  any  definite  plan  was  followed,  was  to  send 
out  detachments  from  the  different  posts  in  pursuit  of 
marauding  bands,  often  unsuccessful,  but  often  killing 
a  few  Indians  and  recovering  all  or  part  of  the  plun- 
der. Occasionally  an  expedition  was  organized  on  a 
larger  scale,  to  wage  war  on  some  tribe  or  district, 
generally  resulting  in  a  treaty,  kept  by  the  foe  for 
only  a  very  brief  period     Hardly  anything  was  done 

Hist.  Abub.  and  N.  Mix.   42 
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to  remove  the  ludians'  idea  of  past  years  and  centa- 
ries,  that  warfare  for  plunder,  with  occasioiial  intervals 
of  peace  and  gifts  and  recuperation,  with  alternate 
victory  and  defeat,  was  to  be  the  main  industry  of 
themselves  and  their  descendants,  as  it  had  been  of 
their  ancestors.  And  practically,  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation was  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  influence 
of  tlie  same  idea.  Outrages  perpetrated  upon  the 
Indians  were  hardly  less  frequent  than  depredations 
upon  the  people.  Civil  authorities,  the  military,  and 
the  citizens  were  often  at  variance  on  almost  every 
phase  of  Indian  affairs,  these  differences  being  the 
natural  result  of  the  prevailing  policy,  or  lack  of  pol- 
icy, and  no  party,  white  or  Indian,  except  the  national 
government,  being  much  to  blame.  The  people  on 
several  occasions  furnished  volunteers  to  aid  in  the 
miUtary  campaigns;  sent  out,  with  partial  authority 
from  the  legislature  and  sometimes  against  the  wishes 
of  federal  and  military  officers,  many  badly  managed 
and  ineffective  private  expeditions;  and  were  always 
clamorous  for  more  soldiers,  especially  for  license  to 
organize  volunteer  troops  for  the  United  States  ser- 
vice. They  also  urged  congress  in  frequent  memorials 
to  pay  for  the  past  services  of  volunteers,  and  for 
projierty  stolen  and  destroyed  by  the  Indians  since 
1846;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  these  demands, 
founded  in  right,  though  often  exaggerated  as  to 
amount,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter. 

The  number  of  wild  Indians — that  is,  excluding  the 
7,000  peaceful  and  friendly  Pueblos — in  New  Mexico 
was  about  17,000;  that  is,  10,000  Navajos  in  the 
north-west,  2,000  Utes  in  the  north,  and  5,000  Apaches 
occupying  the  rest  of  the  territory,  though  these  num- 
bers were  usually  overstated  in  reports  of  the  earlier 
yeiirs,  and  though  It  must  be  noted  that  hostile  bands 
frntn  abroad — Apaches  from  tlie  west  and  south,  Utes 
fi'oiii  tbc  north,  and  especially  Conianchcs,  Kiowas, 
ami  ntlicr  natives  of  the  plains  from  the  east — often 
extcndt'd  their  raids  into  New  Mexico.     There  were 
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•  three  or  four  years  of  the  thirteen  covered  by  this 
chapter  which  were  regarded  as  years  of  peace,  though 
none  which  were  entirely  free  from  depredations ;  but 
in  the  other  years,  all  or  part,  especially  of  the  Nava- 
jos  and  Apaches,  were  on  the  war-path.  Much  that 
has  been  said  of  Indian  warfare  in  Arizona  may  be 
applied  to  that  in  New  Mexico;  but  here  the  Indians 
as  a  rule  did  not  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing,  as  did  the 
Apaches  of  Arizona  and  of  southern  New  Mexico  in 
later  years,  but  only  incidentally  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  profession  as  plundering  raiders.  Women  and 
childrencaptQred  became  servants  or  practically  slaves, 
many  of  those  taken  by  the  Indians  being  sold  to  dis- 
tant tribes.  In  this  constant  warfare  the  Indians 
were  believed  to  be  more  successful  than  their  adver- 
saries in  their  capture  of  live-stock,  while  in  the  mat- 
ter of  captives  the  citizens  had  the  best  of  it.  There 
are  no  definite  or  trustworthy  records  of  casualties 
except  for  brief  periods,  but  the  number  of  whites 
killed  was  probably  from  200  to  300,  and  the  property 
lost  may  have  amounted  to  a  million  dollars.  I  make 
no  attempt  to  catalogue  depredations  or  campaigns, 
since  I  have  neither  space,  nor  in  most  cases  suflScient 
data,  for  a  complete  record.  I  shall  first  present  a 
general  and  brief  view  of  military  operations,  then  a 
similar  rdsum^  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  territory  as 
managed  by  the  civil  authorities;  and  finally  the 
different  tribes  and  sections  will  be  treated  successively, 
with  somewhat  more  of  detail  in  certain  phases  of  the 
subject 

Colonel  Sumner  assumed  command  in  July  1851, 
with  instructions  to  select  new  sites  for  military  posts, 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  the  savage  foe, 
and  to  effect  a  reduction  in  military  expenditures.  In 
all  these  things  he  was  successful  to  a  certain  extent, 
if  one  or  two  of  the  usual  Navajo  campaigns  and  tem- 
porary treaties  may  be  regarded  as  the  severe  chas- 
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tisement  ordered.  In  the  latter  part  of  1852  the 
country  was  reported  at  peace,  the  Indians  for  the 
most  part  friendly,  and,  particularly  the  Navajos  and 
Apaches,  'completely  overawed.'*  Thia  state  of  com- 
paj-ative  peace  lasted  a  little  more  than  a  year,  during 
which  time  a  little  progress  was  made  by  the  civil 
department.  But  this  progress  cost  too  much ; 
methods  were  not  approved,  and  promises  not  kept; 
so  that  in  1834-5  almost  all  the  bands  were  again  on 
the  war-path.  General  Garland  and  his  subordinates 
inado  active  campaigns  in  all  directions,  especially 
against  the  Mescaleros,  Jicarillas,  and  Utes;  a  vol- 
unteer force  was  called  into  the  service;  treaties  were 
made  by  Governor  Merriwether — not  destined  to  be 
approved;  and  thus  for  1856-7  a  kind  of  precarious 
peace  was  patched  up.*  Then  in  1838  serious  troubles 
arose  with  the  Navajos,  and  the  war,  with  its  many 
campaigns  under  the  direction  of  Garland,  Bonne- 
ville, Fauntleroy,  and  Canby,  w^as  continuous  in  1859 
-61,  as  will  be  more  fully  recorded  a  little  later.  At 
the  same  time  the  southern  Apaches  took  advant^e 
of  the  occasion  to  renew  their  raids ;  the  Mormons 

'Rept  Bee.  war,  (md  ImL  Af.  Ifept,  1553;  Sumoer's  reports  and  other 
corrcsp.,  in  i.'..?.  f/ort /)oc.,  32ii  cous.  lat  suaa.,  H.  Kk.  Doc.,  ii.,ptL,p.  125- 
3li;  2(1  sens.,  H.  Ei.  Doc.,  i..  pt  ii.,  p.  25-7.  Tlie  corrcsp.  on  Ind,  depre.i. 
and  njiiior  cKiioditiaDS  indicates  tli.it  many  of  tlie  latter  were  based  on  fal^ 
or  oxagguriiti-d  reports,  vuiy  little  being  really  accomplished  by  thia  desultory 
warfaro.  Tho  eatabliahinent  of  new  posts  has  already  been  noticed;  also 
SumntTH  diHCDura^iiig  view  of  future  prosiiucts.  prompting  a  recommendation, 
n<lojttcil  by  the  see.  war.  to  aliaiidon  tlio  territory  for  economic  reasons.  The 
reduction  of  expenses  did  not  (ileaso  the  people,  not  only  because  it  indicjite.1 
lc«s  eiiriK'^t  operations  against  the  IniL,  but  because  tlie  disbursement  of 
iiiilittiry  funds  was  in  a  sense  tlie  country's  main  dependence.  The  Sonorans 
aecused  the  Americana  of  wauing  war  on  tlie  Mex.  territories  through  the 
Indians,  selling  them  arms  and  aiiiniuuition  and  buyiu^;  captives.  Soaorensf, 
March  2B,  Dec.  T>,  1851. 

'  Hmi-lilt'g  U.  S.  C'lvaliy,  1.13-8,  gives  some  dcL-iila  of  campaigna  made  by 
Sturgis,  Kft-ell.  Walkei-,  Bell,  Davidson,  and  Fauntleroy.  See  also  reports  of 
rien.  {..  and  other  officers,  in  i'.  S.  Got*  Dor.,  34th  cong.  1st  sess.,  U.  Ex. 
Doe.,  i..  pt  ii..  p.  5<}-73;  and  Merriwether,  in  Ind.  /Ijf.  Reft,  1854,  p.  IG6-8. 
Tlie  ti'e;iti<M  M'tTO  made  in  June-Sept.  1855.  Casualties  in  54  were  estimated 
at  50  kllk-il  or  captured,  and  8113,000  worth  of  property  lost.     A  memorial 


.f  the  le^i^tatura  asked  for  payment  for  these  losses,  and  also  for  $30,000  t.: 

""lough  in  '56-1  most  of  tlic   lands  were  reported  aa 

lar-ajos  gave  much  trouble,  and  Brackett,  p.  171 

peditions,  chiefly  in  tho  eitremo  south.      Claima 


olwerving  the  treaties,  tho  Kar-ajos  gave  much  trouble,  and  Brackett, 
et  8ei|.,  mentions  sevenJ  expeditions,  chiefly  in  tho  eitremo  south, 
before  con^fresa  in  '58  for  property  lost  in  past  years  atuouuted  to  8516,160. 
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were  thought  to  be  tampering  with  the  Utes ;  troops 
were  brought  in  from  abroad;  and  the  volunteers 
were  somewhat  irregularly  reorganized  for  active 
service/ 

In  1861,  when  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  and 
the  war  still  in  progress,  an  invasion  of  the  territory 
by  Texan  confederates,  an  episode  of  New  Mexican 
annals  to  be  treated  in  the  following  chapter,  caused 
the  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  then-  Indian  cam- 
paigns  for  other  service  deemed  more  urgent ;  and  for 
over  a  year,  while  the  Utes  and  Jicarillas  remained 
friendly,  the  Navajos  and  other  Apache  bands  were 
left  free  to  devastate  the  settlements,  without  opposi- 
tion except  such  as  the  citizens  in  small  parties  could 
offer.  It  was  alleged  that  the  southern  Apaches  and 
Texan  tribes  were  incited  and  aided  by  the  confed- 
erates ;  and  however  this  may  have  been,  the  latter 
certainly  had  no  motive  for  affording  protection  to 
their  foes.  In  1862,  when  the  invaders  had  been 
driven  out,  and  fears  of  further  confederate  operations 
had  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  Greneral  Carleton, 
succeeding  Canby  in  September,  his  army  being  com- 
posed largely  of  Californian  and  New  Mexican  volun- 
teers, turned  his  attention  most  energetically  to  the 
Indian  foe.  For  the  first  time  a  definite  policy  was 
adopted.  Carleton's  idea,  and  a  very  sensible  one, 
was  to  chastise  the  savages  thoroughly,  and  show 
them  that  there  was  to  be  no  more  trifling.  No 
treaties  were  to  be  made,  and  no  terms  accepted  ex- 
cept unconditional  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  field  no  quarter  was  to  bo  shown  except  to  women 
and  children.  At  Bosque  Redondo,  on  tbe  Pecos, 
Fort  Sumner  was  established,  and  here  all  the  Navajo 

*See  military  reports  and  correspondence  of  1858-60,  in  U,  S,  Oovt  Doc,, 
35th  cong.  2d  boss.,  n.  Ex.  Doc.,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  p.  278-329;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  ii.,  p. 
278-329;  36th  cong.  Ist  scss..  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  ii.,  p.  256-354;  H.  Ex.  Doc., 
ix.,  na  69;  2d8es8.,  Sen.  Doc,  ii.,  51-00,  with  catalogue  of  exped.,  p.  199-205; 
rei>ort  of  sec.  war,  1860;  Bnickeft'M  LT.  S.  Cnvsdnj,  194  et  seq.  The  S.  F. 
newspapers  also  contain  some  news  of  Ind.  troubled  in  1858-9.  The  official 
reports  nere  cited  contain  a  large  and  complicated  ma^s  of  details,  mainly  on 
the  Navajo  war,  but  also  giving  much  information  on  Apache  expeditiona 
and  depredationa.     See  later  note  of  thia  chapter  for  additional  authorities. 
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and  Apache  prisoners  were  to  be  brought  as  fast  as 
taken,  to  await  later  decisions  as  to  their  fate,  but 
with  a  plan  of  making  this  a  permanent  reservation 
for  those  tribes.  The  general's  force  wajs  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  plans;  but 
he  went  to  work  in  earnest^  and  effected  much.  First 
the  Apaches  were  taken  in  hand,  and  by  the  spring 
of  1863  about  400  Mescaleros  had  submitted,  and 
were  living  in  peace  at  the  Bosque,  while  the  other 
bands  had  been  forced  to  suspend  for  a  time  their 
raids,  Fort  West  having  meanwhile  been  garrisoned 
at  Finos  Altos.  Then  began  the  campaign  against 
the  Navajos,  carried  on  with  such  energy  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  that  tribe 
were  either  at  Fort  Sumner  or  on  the  way  thither, 
and  the  prospect  was  encouraging  for  complete  success 
in  the  near  future,  though  conflicts  were  still  occur- 
ring in  many  parts  of  the  territory,  and  various  obsta- 
cles were  yet  to  be  encountered.* 

In  1848-51  James  S.  Calhoun  was  general  agent 
for  the  New  Mexican  Indiana     On  the  organization 

of  the  territory,  the  governor  became  ex-officio  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  and  the  position  was  held 
successively  by  Calhoun  in  1851-2,  Lane  in  1852-3, 
and  Merriwether  in  1853-7.  Then  the  offices  were 
separated,  and  James  L.  Collins,  an  old  resident  of 
New  Mexico,  served  as  superintendent  in  1857-63, 
being  succeeded  by  Michael  Steck  in  1863.  These 
superintendents  appear  to  have  been  earnest  and  capa- 
ble men,  but  their  actions  were  so  hampered  by  lack 
of  means,  conflicting  or  insufiicient  instructions,  lack  of 
a  definite  policy,  and — especially  in  the  early  years — 
misunderstandings  with  the  military  authorities,  that 

^Cnrleton's  CatTCgpondence  qfI86S-4,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Repl  Sjper.  Com.,  1867,  p. 
9S  et  seq.,  containing  an  immense  mass  of  details.  On  p.  247-57  is  a  chrono- 
logic list  of  fights  with  Indians,  with  a  tabular  statement  showing  that  in 
18G3-4  there  were  killed,  in  143  encounters,  664  Ind.;  wounded  227,  and 
captured  8,793;  officers  and  men  killed  24;  wounded  60;  live-stock  taken 
by  Ind.,  28,587  sheep,  47  horses,  359  mules,  432  cattle;  taken  from  Ind., 
36,550  sheep,  2,622  horsed,  267  mules,  246  cattle,  35 
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they  could  accomplish  but  little.  They  were  in- 
structed to  accompany  in  person  or  by  agents  all 
expeditions,  and  to  make  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes;  but  Calhoun  in  1851  complained  much  of 
the  diflSculties  that  surrounded  him,  of  lack  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation  by  the  military,  of  increasing 
depredations,  and  of  the  eflForts  of  designing  men, 
his  enemies,  to  prevent  his  success,  and  even  draw 
the  Pueblos  into  hostility;  yet  he  made  some  kind 
of  a  treaty  with  the  eastern  Apaches/  Congress  in 
February  1851  extended  over  New  Mexico  all  exist- 
ing laws  on  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  the  appointment  of  four 
agents  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  each.^ 

The  four  agents  appointed  in  April  1851  were 
R.  H.  Weightman,  soon  elected  to  congress;  John 
Greiner,  stationed  for  a  time  at  Taos,  and  later  terri- 
torial secretary ;  Abram  R.  Wooley,  of  whom  nothing 
more  appears;  and  Edward  H.  Wingfield,  who  was 
stationed  in  1852-3  at  Fort  Webster,  was  dismissed 
in  1853,  and  who  published  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of 
his  conduct.^  In  1852  Michael  Steck  and  Spruce  M. 
Baird  were  appointed  in  place  of  Weightman  and 
Wooley;  and  m  1853  a  new  corps,  consisting  of  Kit 
Carson,  Henry  L.  Dodge,  James  M.  Smith,  and 
Edmund  A.  Graves.     Subsequent  changes  are  given 

'See  Ind.  Aff,  BfporiM,  1851-63.  The  report  of  '51  contains  Calhoun's 
corresp.  and  complaints.  There  was  evidently  a  strong  feeling  of  antagonism 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  Sunmer  was  inclined,  as  wu  have 
seen«  to  regard  the  Ind.  depredations  and  other  prospective  troubles  as  of 
•light  importance,  though  his  view  of  the  territory's  prospects  was  in  some 
respects  more  discouraging  than  that  of  the  governor.  This  antagonism  par- 
tially disappeared  in  later  years. 

*  O.  8.  SUUuUs,  1S51  et  se(|.  Congressional  appropriations,  not  including 
salaries  of  agents,  also  excluding  certain  amounts  to  1>e  expended  for  N.  Mex. 
in  connection  with  other  territories,  and  omitting  some  small  amounts  for  de- 
ficiencies and  other  miscellaneous  purposes,  were  as  foUowH:  1851,  $18,000  for 
Navajo  treaty  of  '49;  1852  (not  found);  1853,  $10,000;  1854,  $30,000,  plus 
^,000  (continued  in  '55-6)  for  Navajo  treaty,  plus  $10,000  for  the  Pueblos; 
1855,  $25,000;  '56,  $47,500;  '57  (not  found);  '68,  $85,000;  '59,  $95,000;  'GO. 
•61,  '62,  each  $50,000;  '63,  $25,000. 

•  Winq^eldf  E.  H..,  Drfetice  o/lujt  Ads  n/t  JntJian  Agent,  Wash.,  1854,  8vo, 
16  p.  iUter  reaching  N.  Mex.  he  was  sent  to  Wash,  on  a  mission  by  Gov. 
Calhoun.  He  was  accused  of  excessive  expenditures,  and  of  absence  from  his 
poet,  having  great  difficulty  in  collecting  his  pay.  One  or  two  of  the  othen 
seem  also  to  nave  been  in  trouble  and  dismissed,  but  I  find  no  particulars. 
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in  a  note  or  in  a  later  portion  of  this  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  the  different  agencies.^ 

Superintendent  Lane  in  1852-3  was  a  believer  in 
the  policy  of  keeping  the  Indians  quiet  by  feeding 
them,  as  cheaper  and  more  effective  than  fighting. 
Accordingly,  he  made  provisional  treaties. with  some 
of  the  north-eastern  and  south-western  Apache  bands, 
ageing  to  furnish  food  for  five  years,  and  some  other 
aid  to  all  who  would  work.  A  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  north  were  induced  to  settle  on  a  farm  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a  like  experiment  was  tried  at 
Fort  Webster.  We  know  but  little  of  details,  except 
that,  without  waiting  for  approval  of  the  treaties, 
Lane  spent  about  |20,000  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan ;  and  when  the  rations  were  suspended  for  want  of 
funds,  the  Apaches  became  worse  than  ever.  Super- 
intendent Merriwether  from  1 853  found  the  Indians 
for  the  most  part  hostile.  His  theory  was  that  the 
Indian  title  to  all  lands  near  the  settlements  should 
be  purchased,  to  be  paid  for  in  annuities,  fix>m  which 
the  amount  of  depredations  should  be  deducted.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  his  term  in  1857  he  made  several 
treaties  with  different  tribes,  which  were  never  ap- 
proved. There  was  a  general  agreement  in  these  and 
later  years  that  the  Indians  must  be  induced  to  settle 
on  reservations,  and  aided  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
some  time,  but  the  government  was  very  slow  to  act. 
Efforts  to  promote  such  settlement  were,  however, 
recommended,  appropriations  were  increased,  and  some 
attention  was  paid  to  the  various  agencies,  where  goods 

^See,  besides,  Ind,  Aff.  Heports,  1851  otseq.;  the  American  Almanac,  1851  > 
6] ;  and  National  Almanac^  1863-4.  Several  of  the  names  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  official  reports,  and  some  of  the  appointees  probably  did  not  serve. 
The  list  of  *54--6  is  Carson,  Dodge,  Steck,  Lorenzo  Labadi,  and  Sam.  H.  Mont- 
gomery, replaced  by  A.  G.  Mayers.  In  *57-9  we  have,  besides  Carson  and 
Steck,  W.  K.  Harley  (replaced  by  Silas  F.  Kendrick  in  *59),  Diego  Archu- 
leta, S.  M.  Yost  (temporarily  replaced  by  R.  S.  Cowart  in  *68),  and  J. 
Walker.  In  '61  John  T.  Rnssell  appears  instead  of  Yost.  In  '63-4  Carson's 
name  disappears;  Jos^  A.  Manzanares  and  John  Ward  take  the  places  of 
Archuleta,  Kendrick,  Kussell,  and  Walker,  the  number  being  reduce<l  to 
four;  and  Fernando  Maxwell  takes  the  place  of  Steck,  who  became  supt. 
For  acts  of  the  legislature  from  session  to  sessioii  on  Ind.  affairs^  see  the 
resume  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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were  distributed  each  year.  Under  superintendents 
Collins  and  Steck  there  was  no  change  of  a  general 
nature  to  be  noted.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  pe- 
riod of  constant  warfare.  The  Texan  invasion  caused 
most  of  the  agencies  to  be  abandoned  for  a  time  in 
1861-2.  The  people,  legislature,  and  all  officials  be- 
came extremely  impatient.  Various  views  on  details 
of  policy  were  expressed,  various  petitions  and  protests 
made;  the  necessity  of  a  definite  reservation  system 
became  more  and  more  apparent ;  and  there  were  few 
who  did  not  approve,  in  a  general  way,  General  Carle- 
ton's  energetic  measures  of  1862-3,  though  some  of 
his  acts  and  views  led  to  bitter  controversy.^^ 

The  northern  part  of  the  territory,  outside  of  the 
Navajo  country,  was  occupied  or  ranged  over  by  the 
Ji(5arilla  Apaches — so  named  in  early  times  from 
the  pottery  made  in  small  quantities  by  their  women 
— about  900  in  number,  and  by  three  bands  of  Utes 
— also  written  Utahs,  and  in  earlier  times  by  the 
Spaniards,  Yutas — numbering  2,000  or  more.  The 
Jicarilla  country  was  properly  east  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  the  Mohuache  Utes  also  came  to  regard  this 
region  as  their  home,  the  agency  for  both  tribes  being 
at  Taos,  and  later  at  Cimarron,  or  Maxwell's  rancho. 
The  Ute  country  was  west  of  the  river,  stretching 
north-westward  into  Colorado  and  Utah,  where  most 
of  the  tribe  lived,  and  the  agency  for  the  Capotes  and 
Pauches,  or  Tabuaches,  as  the  New  Mexican  bands 
were  called  during  this  period,  was  at  Abiquiii.  The 
Utes  and  Jicarillas  were,  to  some  extent,  related  by 
intermarriage,  and  in  disposition  and  habits  had  much 

^^  See  acts  of  the  legislature,  governors*  messages,  repts  of  supt  and  agents, 
etc.  In  (/.  S.  Oovt  Doc.,  35th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  xi.,  p.  82,  is  Supt 
Collins'  report  of  '58,  on  taking  a  deputation  of  ditferent  tribes  on  a  visit  to 
Washington.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  legislature  to  obtain  full  reports  of 
depredations  for  use  in  congress.  Tlie  raising  of  volunteers  also  causeil  much 
excitement.  There  was  nmch  complaint  of  the  evil  eflfccts  of  selling  liquor  to 
the  Ind.,  and  much  declamation  against  tlie  *  sickly  sentimentality  *  of  eastern 
people.  It  was  often  pointed  out  that  the  Ind.  were  as  IxkI  and  tlie  people 
less  protected  than  when  the  U.  S.  took  possession,  notwithstanding  the 
large  expenditure  of  money. 
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in  common,  being  roving  tribes,  who  were  natarally 
averse  to  restraint,  settlement,  or  civilization.  Both 
were  always  ready  to  be  fed  by  the  government,  and 
equally  disposed  to  steal  such  suppUes  as  were  not 
otherwise  obtainable  without  much  work.  The  Utes 
were  brave,  warlike,  better  armed  than  other  tribes, 
and  skilful  hunters;  bold  in  the  assertion  of  their 
right  to  the  broad  tract  over  which  they  ranged, 
whoUy  opposed  to  farming  or  reservation  Ufe,  but 
willing  to  be  friendly  and  abstain  from  depredations  if 
Uberally  supplied  with  food.  Their  ideal  was  to  re- 
tain their  hunting-grounds,  periodically  visiting  an 
agency  to  receive  their  gifts — ^which  must  not  be  less 
than  other  tribes  received — and  having  free  access  to 
the  settlements,  where  whiskey  could  be  procured. 
The  Jicarillas  were  equally  fond  of  whiskey,  somewhat 
more  treacherous  and  cruel,  less  brave  and  energetic 
as  warriors  and  hunters,  making  pottery,  and  some- 
times  planting  on  a  small  scale,  ana  regarding  theft  as 
a  natural  means  of  supporting  themselves  if  no  easier 
way  could  be  found.  A  large  reservation  near  the 
settlements,  where  they  could  lead  an  easy,  vagabond, 
drunken  life,  would  have  pleased  them  well  enough. 

At  the  beginning,  both  tribes  were  engaged  in  con- 
stant raids  for  plunder,  and  the  Jicarillas  were  re- 
garded as  among  the  worst  of  Apaches.  Yet  GU)vemor 
Calhoun  made  some  kind  of  a  treaty  with  them  in 
1851;  they  were  pleased  with  the  distribution  of  goods 
at  Taos,  and  in  1853  Governor  Lane  induced  250  of 
them  to  settle  on  a  farm  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on 
the  Rio  Puerco.  But  when  Merriwether  was  obliged 
to  announce  that  Lane's  treaties  were  not  approved, 
and  to  suspend  the  distribution  of  supplies,  both  Jica- 
rillas and  Utes  in  their  disgust  went  on  the  war-patL 
The  former,  after  an  active  campaign  by  troops  under 
lieutenants  Bell  and  Davidson,  in  one  battle  of  which 
over  20  dragoons  lost  their  lives,  were  conquered,  and 
made  a  treaty  in  July  1854;  while  the  latter  were  de- 
feated by  Colonel  Fauntleroy  in  a  campaign  of  March 
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to  May  1855."     From  this  time   these  tribes  were  ^ 
friendly,  though  committing  occasional  thefts,  or  even 

>ns,  and  sometimes  accused  of  other 
which  they  probably  were  not  guilty.  The 
frequent  raids  of  other  tribes  from  the  west  and  east 
made  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  identify  the  real  cul- 
prits. The  Indians  did  not  live  at  or  generally  near 
the  agencies,  and  were  only  in  the  slightest  degree 
under  the  agents'  control.  They  came  in  to  get  their 
irregular  allotments  of  goods,  which  were  generally 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible  for  liquor.  They  be- 
came, naturally,  more  and  more  a  horde  of  drunken, 
pilfering,  destitute,  and  mendicant  vagabonds.  At 
certain  times  and  places  they  showed  indications  of  a 
tendency  to  industry  and  good  behavior,  but  the 
abominable  lack  of  system  prevented  any  of  these 
rare  exceptions  being  utilized  as  the  nucleus  of  real 
improvement.  There  was  no  progress,  but  constant 
deterioration.  Reports  on  their  condition  and  pros- 
pects varied  with  the  point  of  view.  Some  agents, 
considering  their  past  history  and  present  circum- 
stances, wondered  that  they  were  no  worse,  and  wrote 
encouragingly;  others,  looking  at  the  Indians  as  they 
were,  and  unmindful  of  the  environment,  could  see  no 
gleam  of  hope.  The  Jicarillas  and  Utes  were,  how- 
ever, the  only  *  union'  Indians,  except  the  Pueblos, 
during  the  war  of  1861-2,  which  fact — in  view  of  their 
holding,  as  foes  of  the  Navajos  and  tribes  of  the  cast- 
em  plains,  a  kind  of  balance  of  power — with  the  addi- 
tional circumstance  that  the  Utes  resisted  the  Mormon 
eflforts  of  1858,  made  them  in  these  and  later  years 
the  recipients  of  many  complimentary  allusions.  All 
agreed,  however,  that  these  Indians  should  be  put  on 
reservations,  which  should  be  far  from  the  settlements. 
Indeed,  the  suggestion  was  often  made,  as  followed 

"Gov.  Merriwether's  report  of  Sept.  *54,  in  Iml.  Aff.  Jiept:  BrachetCA  U,  S. 
Cav.,  135-S;  Frost's  Ind.  BattUn^  393-8;  Fauntleroy  s  reports  of  April-May 
*55,  in  U.  S.  OcvlDoc.f  34th  cong.  Ist  aess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.,  pt  ii.,  6G-7'2.  Lieut. 
Maxwell  was  killed  in  June  '54.  A  memorial  of  the  legislature  for  a  Jicarilla 
reservation  is  mentioned  in  Id.,  33d  coug.  1st  sess.,  H.  Miscel.  Doc.,  no.  45. 
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later,  that  the  JJcarillas  should  be  joined  to  the  snuth- 
ern  Apaches,  and  the  Utes  to  the  Colorado  bands." 

Respecting  the  northern  agencies,  agents,  and 
native  bands  in  charge  of  each,  there  is  some  con- 
fusion, the  reports  of  early  years  being  vague  or 
altogether  lacking.  In  1851-3  John  Greiner  seems 
to  have  been  stationed  at  Taos;  then  in  1853-9 
Christopher  Carson  had  charge  of  this  agency."  In 
1860-1  special  agents  A.  H.  Pfeiffer  and  Henry  Mer- 
cure  were  in  chaise;  in  1861  the  agency  was  moved 
from  Taoa  to  Cimarron,  or  Maxwell's  rancho,  W.  F. 
M.  Arny  being  made  agent,  and  his  successor  in 
1B62-3  was  Levi  Keithly.  At  the  Abiquiii  agency 
of  the  Capote  and  Pauche  Utes,  E.  A  Graves  appears 
as  agent  in  1853,  Lorenzo  Labadi  in  1855-6,  Diego 
Archuleta  in  1857,  Lafayette  Head  in  1859-61,  and 
JosiS  A.  Manzanarea  in  1862-3.  Agent  Head  had 
his  headquarters  at  Conejos  in  1 860,  and  special  agent 
Henry  Mercure  was  in  charge  of  the  Pauches  in  1 862, 
on  the  Rio  Chama,  and  in  1863  at  Tierra  Amarilla. 

Of  the  southern  Apaches  during  this  period  it  is 
difficult  to  present  a  definite  and  connected  record. 
The  bands  belonging  properly  to  New  Mexico  were 
the  Mescaleros  of  the  east,  between  the  Pecos  and 
Rio  Grande,  and  the  Mimbres  and  Mogollones — 
sometimes  grouped  as  Gila  Apaches — of  the  west. 
The  number  of  these  three  bands  at  the  first  could 
not  have  exceeded  4,000,  was  perhaps  considerably 
leas — estimates  of  the  time  being  very  confusing — and 

"There  wag  a  Hpeciol  appropriation  »f  $5,000  for  the  Dtfths  ia'08.  Id  '99 
there  were  troubles  between  the  Tabu&chea  and  Pike  Peak  minera.  Aooord- 
ing  to  reports  of  '62,  there  were  660  Mohuacbes,  960  Jic,  and  2,G00  Cftpotca 
and  Pauches;  but  there  ia  in  different  reporta  and  eatimatei  a  wide  discrep- 
ajicy.     In  '63  the  Uten  are  reported  >a  behaving  much  wone  than  the  Jica- 

"  Carson  Papert,  MS.  This  is  a  collection  of  Kit  Canon't  original  papen, 
furnished  far  my  use  by  Thomas  0.  Bogga,  the  admiuiatrator  of  the  Cuvoa 
CBtate.  The  papare  relate  chiefly  to  Cgaccounteaa  Indian  agent,  and  thongft 
bulky,  the  matter  cannot  be  fully  utilized  here;  but  there  are  a  few  paper* 
which  have  furnished  information  of  aomn  valae  on  other  topica.  Carson't 
skill  in  the  miuiagenieut  o(  Indiana  and  hia  official  integrity  were  never  called 
in  question;  but  he  wan  a  clumsy  accoontaat,  and  he  was  often  oomplainad  o^ 
and  once  even  snspended  for  irreguUritiM  in  this  respect. 
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constantly  diminished  before  1863;  but  the  adjoining 
bands  of  Arizona  and  Chihuahua  frequently  entered 
New  Mexico,  as  the  lines  were  often  crossed  by  the 
New  Mexicans.  There  were  few  years  in  which  some 
of  these  bands  or  parts  of  bands  were  not  committing 
ravages  in  one  section  or  another,  and  few  in  which 
other  parties  were  not  showing  encouraging  signs  of 
a  willingness  to  abandon  their  raiding  habits.  In  dis- 
position they  were  not  unlike  the  Arizona  Apaches, 
though  not  so  bad  as  the  worst  of  that  territory. 
They  often  extended  their  raids  into  Mexican  terri- 
tory, carrying  on  a  constant  trade  in  plunder  and  cap- 
tives with  Mexicans,  New  Mexicans,  and  Navajos. 
In  these  early  years  they  rarely  molested  the  scattered 
herders  of  the  frontier  regions,  holding  also  free  inter- 
course with  a  disreputable  class  of  traders,  who  kept 
them  supplied  with  whiskey  and  ammunition.  They 
were  generally  willing  to  abstain  from  theft  on  condi- 
tion of  being  fed,  and  in  several  instances  engaged  in 
farming;  but  they  were  of  variable  temperament,  im- 
patient of  all  restraint,  the  victims  of  mismanage- 
ment and  of  frequent  outrage. 

In  the  first  years  but  little  appears  about  the 
Apaches,  but  from  the  boundary  survey  and  overland 
mail  and  immigration  records  I  infer  that  their  hostili- 
ties were  not  very  continuous  or  serious.^^  In  1852-3 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Gila  bands  was  collected 
at  Fort  Webster,  and  under  the  care  of  Agent  Wing- 
field  they  were  induced,  under  a  promise  of  supplies 
for  a  term  of  years — ^the  arrangement  being  similar  to 
that  made  with  the  Jicarillas  in  the  north — to  promise 
peace  and  make  a  beginning  of  farming.  It  was  a 
costly  though  somewhat  successful  experiment,  but 
naturally,  when  the  treaty  was  not  confirmed  and  the 
supplies  were  stopped  the  Indians  became  worse  than 
ever.  E.  A.  Graves  is  named  as  agent  at  Dona  Ana 
in  1854,  resigning  in  June.  At  this  time  the  Mesca- 
leros  began  to  give  much  trouble,  and  campaigns  were 

^Crenumifs  l^t  among  the  Apaclies,  217-322,  contains  many  items. 
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made  against  them  by  Lieutenant  Storgis  and  Cap- 
tain Ewelly  with  such  success  that  in  March  1855  they 
were  suing  for  peace/^  and  in  June  a  treaty  was  made 
by  Governor  Merriwether,  by  which  a  reservation  was 
designated  near  Fort  Stanton,  a  new  post  established 
at  this  time  and  named  for  a  captain  killed  in  the 
campaign.  The  treaty  was  not  approved,  but  an 
agency'was  from  this  time  maintained  at  the  fort  under 
Michael  Steck  as  agent,  and  the  Mescaleros,  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them,  kept  the  peace,  received  their 
goods,  and  in  most  seasons  tiUed  we  soil,  for  six  years. 
There  were  some  drunken  quarrels,  troubles  with 
other  Indians,  and  petty  thefts.  Once  in  1856  they 
all  ran  away  to  the  mountains  on  Steck's  refusal  to 
give  them  their  supplies  until  stolen  property  had  been 
returned.  The  governor  disapproved  the  agent's 
action,  but  the  Indians  returned  after  a  few  months. 
Agent  Steck  had  great  faith  in  the  possibility  of  re- 
forming the  Apaches  under  a  proper  system,  and  he 
went  to  Washington  in  1860  in  their  interest,  leaving 
W.  A  Sapp  in  charge  at  Port  Stanton. 

Governor  Merriwether  also  made  a  treaty  in  1855 
with  the  Mimbres,  and  they  behaved  nearly  as  well 
as  the  Mescaleros,  planting  and  keeping  the  peace, 
though  much  demoralized  by  liquor  and  cheated  by 
citizens.  The  Mogollones  were  somewhat  less  trac- 
table, and  by  Colonel  Bonneville's  campaign  through 
their  country  against  the  Coyoteros  and  other  bands 
of  the  Gila  in  1857,  an  unfortunate  movement  in  the 
opinion  of  Agent  Steck,  both  they  and  the  Mimbres 
were  scattered,  and  rendered  to  a  considerable  extent 
hostile. ^^  In  1858,  however,  many  of  both  bands  had 
resumed  their  friendly  attitude,  planting  on  the  Rio 


^^On  military  operations  of  *54-5,  see  U,  S.  Oovt  Doc,  34th  cong.  Ist 
H.  Ex.  Doc.,  i.,  pt  li.,  56  et  seq. ;  Brackett'a  U,  S.  Cav.,  137-9;  Bretwri's  Sta  Fi 
Trail,  MS.,  12-13.  Sturgis  received  the  thanka  of  the  legialatiire  for  his  ser- 
vices, as  did  the  volunteers  who  aided  his  force.  N,  Mex,,  Laum^  1854-5,  p. 
99,  101,  103,  105,  111. 

^^For  reports  of  Bonneville's  campaign,  see  U.  8,  Ckmt  Doc,  35th  oong. 
1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  ii.,  pt  ii.,  135-^1;  2(d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  no.  2,  p.  S) 
et  seq;  Wilhelma  Eiuhth  (J.  S.  Irfantry,  iL  47-8,  and  IfuU  Ag.  B^pU.  Agent 
H.  L.  Dodge  was  killed  hy  the  MogolkaieB  at  this  time. 
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Palmas  and  Santa  Lucfa  in  1857-8.  From  this  time 
a  reservation  on  the  Upper  Gila  for  all  the  Apaches 
was  strongly  recommended,  and  in  1860  such  a  reser- 
vation was  authorized  and  surveyed  near  the  Arizona 
line. 

In  1861  the  confederate  invasion  put  an  end  to  all 
efforts  of  the  civil  department  in  behalf  of  the  Apaches, 
and  all — including  the  Mescaleros  on  the  abandonment 
of  Fort  Stanton — threw  off  every  restraint,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  hostile  raids,  the  agencies  being 
broken  up.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  1863, 
though  Agent  Labadi  at  Anton  Chico  made  some 
fruitless  efforts  to  regain  control  of  the  Mescaleros, 
who,  in  August*  1862,  killed  forty  men  and  six  chil- 
dren, besides  taking  some  captives  and  a  large  amount 
of  live-stock.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  they  asked 
for  peace,  but  no  faith  was  felt  in  their  sincerity.  In 
1863  General  Carleton's  active  operations  resulted  in 
bringing  about  400  of  this  tribe  together  at  Fort 
Sumner,  or  the  Bosque  Redondo,  where  they  behaved 
well,  according  to  Agent  Labadi's  reports,  though  the 
general  regarded  them  as  a  band  of  murderous  vaga- 
bonds, in  whose  promises  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed. 
The  other  Apaches  were  kept  quiet,  a  garrison  being 
stationed  at  Fort  West.  Fernando  Maxwell  this 
year  appears  as  agent  for  the  Southern  Apaches  at 
Mesilla.^ 

The  Pueblos  now,  as  before  and  later,  led  a  quiet 
and  industrious  life  in  their  twenty  communities,  with 
about  7,000  inhabitants.^*  They  never  cost  the  United 
States  a  dollar  of  warlike  expenditure,  and  they  re- 
ceived much  less  aid  from  the  civil  department  than 
any  of  the  hostile  tribes.     This  was  often  noted  by 

^CarldoiCs  Correspondence,  and  Ind.  Affaire  Reports.  See  also  Hayes* 
Scraps,  Los  Ana.,  vL  113-16;  N.  Afez.  Scraps,  19,  23;  Overload  Monthly,  v. 
222-32;  NewUn^s  Prop.  Ind.  Policy,  43-5. 

"See  U.  S.  Gfovt  Doc.,  40th  cong.  2d  sess.,  rept  sec.  int.,  p.  213,  for  ab- 
stract of  different  censuses  from  1770  to  1864;  also  the  successive  tnd.  Aff. 
Reports.  The  number  was  frequently  given  as  8,000  or  mere,  and  was  per- 
haps Bomewhat  more  than  7|000l 
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them  and  others  as  an  injustice,  yet  it  was  perhaps 
only  apparently  so,  since  it  was  also  remarked  that  a 
man  wiU  surrender  all  his  money  to  a  highway  robber 
more  readily  than  he  wUl  give  a  small  sum  to  a  de- 
serving applicant  for  charity.  In  New  Mexico  and 
at  Washington,  among  officials  and  others,  the  high 
merit  of  the  Pueblos  was  constantly  remarked,  but 
there  were  other  more  urgent  appeals  for  money. 
The  only  aid  they  got  was  $5,000  in  1855  and  $10,000 
in  1857  for  the  purchase  of  implements,  only  a  small 
portion  of  which  was  of  any  read  use  to  them.  Their 
agents  were  A.  G.  Mayers  in  1856,  S.  M.  Yost  from 
1857,  S.  F.  Kendrick  m  1860,  and  John  Ward  in 
1861-3.  Reverend  Samuel  Gorman,  a  baptist  clergy- 
man, worked  as  a  missionary  among  them  from  1854, 
having  a  school  at  Laguna  at  times.*^  In  1851  Grov- 
emor  Calhoun  expressed  fears  that  these  Indians 
would  be  drawn  into  hostility,  but  his  fears  had  appar- 
ently very  slight  foundation.  In  1853,  according  to 
Whipple's  report,  the  small-pox  carried  off  many  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  west.  As  a  rule,  there 
was  out  slight  change  in  condition  during  these  yeara 
The  Indians  with  their  docility  retained  all  their  old 
superstitions,  even  putting  to  death  several  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft  at  Nambd  in  1854.  They  were 
nominally  catholics,  but  the  church  did  nothing  for 
their  education,  only  a  few  pueblos  having  resident 
priests,  and  the  rest  being  but  rarely  visited.  Yet 
they  were  suflBciently  under  priestly  control  to  give 

Erotestants   a  chance   to  bewail    their  ecclesiastical 
ondage.     Politically  each  pueblo  ruled  itself  in  its 

^Chrman,  Sam,,  Address  htfort  the  Higtorical  Society  qf  N.  J/ex.,  N.  Y., 
1860,  8vo,  25  p.  This  treats  of  the  early  history,  manners,  and  customs,  etc., 
of  the  Pueblos;  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  reports  and  other  writings  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  mentioned.  With  this  subject  my  readers  are  al- 
reader  fully  acquainted.  Meline,  ii,000  Miles,  222,  gives  a  table  for  1863, 
showing  that  the  Pueblos  had  671  horses,  64  mules,  818  asses,  2, 143  cows,  and 
783  oxen.  See  also,  in  CT.  S,  Land  Of,  Reot,  1861,  p.  125-6,  list  of  pneUos, 
with  location,  population,  extent,  and  wealtn.  The  total  of jperaoDal  proper^ 
in  18  pueblos  was  $518,496.  Most  of  them  had  about  17, MO  acres  of  land; 
Picurf  had  34,766,  Pecos  18,763,  Gochitf  24,256,  Sto  Domingo  74»7A  PaniA*> 
que  13,520,  Sandla  24,187,  Isleto  110,080,  and  Naiiib^  13,586. 
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own  way,  but  as  Indians  the  people  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  control  of  the  department,  and  there  was 
some  clashing  with  territorial  authority.  The  legis- 
lature about  1855  declared  the  pueblos  corporate 
bodies,  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  which  led  to 
much  vexatious  litigation,  and  to  the  danger  of  all 
property  being  eaten  up  in  legal  expenses.  The  In- 
dians in  some  cases  voted  for  delegate  to  congress,  but 
their  votes  were  rejected.  Indeed,  in  not  being  citi- 
zens to  be  ruled  by  the  civil  laws,  or  Indians  in  the 
sense  of  adaptability  to  regulations  of  the  interior 
department,  or  hostiles  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
military,  their  position  was  anomalous  and  perplexing. 
Yet  in  many  respects  they  were  the  best  people  in 
the  territory.  They  were  jealous  of  interference,  es- 
pecially with  their  lands,  sometimes  even  declining  to 
receive  gifts  from  the  government  for  fear  of  incurring 
a  debt  that  might  lead  to  a  loss  of  their  titles.  In 
this  matter,  however,  the  government  acted  with  com- 
parative pron)ptness  and  wisdom,  and  most  of  the 
pueblo  titles — ^some  of  them  resting  on  written  grants, 
and  others  on  testimony  of  long  possession,  with  loss  of 
papers — being  examined  and  approved  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general, were  confirmed  by  congress  in  1858,  and 
many  of  them  surveyed  for  patent  before  1863.  The 
grants  contained  generally  about  17,500  acres,  some 
being  much  larger,  and  a  few  smaller.  The  necessity 
of  schools,  and  especially  of  industrial  education,  was 
often  urged,  but  nothing  was  practically  accomplished 
till  a  later  period. 

Of  all  the  New  Mexican  tribes,  the  Navajos — Na- 
vaj6es  in  the  original  form — caused  the  most  trouble 
and  expense  to  people  and  government  during  these 
thirteen  years ;  but  in  their  case,  also,  was  finally  made 
the  greatest  progress  toward  a  final  settlement.  The 
Navajos,  about  10,000  in  number,  occupying  a  broad 
tract  in  the  north-west  in  this  territory  and  what  be- 
came Arizona,  were  somewhat  similar  to  the  Apaches 

Must,  ASIl.  AND  N.  Mex.    43 
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in  their  predatoiy  habits^  though  superior  to  them  in 
every  respect  except  the  immorality  of  their  women, 
but  also  uke  the  Pueblos  in  their  stock-raisings  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  manu&cture  of  blankets.  Con- 
scious of  their  strength,  they  paid  little  heed  to  the 
rights  of  other  tribes,  by  all  of  whom  they  were  hated. 
For  many  years  plundering  raids  on  the  Mexican  flocks 
and  herds  had  oeen  their  leading  though  not  their 
only  industry.  In  this  war&re  Uiey  had  lost  more 
captives — to  become  slaves  of  the  New  Mexicans — 
than  ihey  had  taken,  but  in  the  taking  of  live-stock 
the  advantage  had  been  largely  in  their  favor.  On 
the  merits  of  the  Ion?  struirefe.  except  that  it  had 
originated  in  the  predltoiy^tbcts  of  tiie  Indians, 
each  party  was  about  equally  to  blame,  instances  of 
treachery  and  outrage  being  frequent  on  both  sides 
for  a  century  past  To  the  Americans,  on  their  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  territory,  the  Navajos  professed 
friendship,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  could  hardly  under- 
stand why  that  should  interfere  with  their  warfiire  on 
the  Mexicans;  and  presently  they  came  to  class  the 
Americans  with  their  old  foes,  and  to  regard  chronic 
war  with  the  United  States  as  their  normal  occupa- 
tion for  the  future.  Having  no  realization  of  their 
new  enemy's  power,  they  deemed  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle  about  equal.  Regarding  the  proflTer  of 
peace  as  an  indication  of  weakness  or  fear,  they  were 
willing  when  hard  pressed  at  any  point  to  make  a 
treaty,  which  they  broke  just  as  soon  as  their  interest 
seemed  to  require  it.  Treaty-making  was  simply  an 
incidental  feature  of  their  business,  like  treaty-break- 
ing; and  had  plausible  pretexts  been  deemed  essential, 
the  New  Mexicans,  continuing  like  the  Indians  their 
raids  as  of  old,  rarely  failed  to  furnish  them.  Another 
complicating  circumstance  was  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
vajos were  much  less  completely  than  other  tribes 
under  the  control  of  their  chiefs,  so  that  one  portion 
of  the  nation  often  made  war  when  the  rest  deemed 
it  not  wrong  but  unwise.     No  tribe  was  more  in  need 
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of  or  likely  to  be  so  much  benefited  by  a  sound  whip- 
ping. 

The  Navajos  having  broken,  not  only  the  treaty 
made  bv  Washington  in  1849,  but  a  new  one  made  at 
Jemes  by  Calhoun  and  Sumner  in  confirmation  of  the 
former,  Colonel  Sumner  in  the  winter  of  1851-2  made 
an  expedition  with  his  dragoons,  and  even  penetrated 
eight  or  ten  miles  into  the  famous  Chelly  Canon  strong- 
hold, but  was  obliged  to  retire  without  having  accom- 
plished anything.  Fort  Defiance,  however,  was 
established  about  this  time,  just  across  the  later  Ari- 
zona line,  and  not  without  some  restraining  eflect." 
H.  L.  Dodge  was  put  in  charge  as  agent  at  the  fort, 
holding  the  position  until  his  death  in  1856 ;  and  some 
distributions  of  goods  were  made ;  but  only  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  were  depredations  suspended.  In 
1853,  on  their  refusal  to  surrender  a  murderer,  Sum- 
ner prepared  for  a  campaign ;  but  by  the  new  com- 
mander and  governor  these  preparations  were  sus- 
pended, and  all  past  ofiences  were  pardoned,  including 
the  murder.  Presently,  in  1854,  a  soldier  being 
killed,  the  Navajo  chiefs  gained  much  credit  by  hang- 
ing the  murderer  in  presence  of  the  troops.  It  was 
known  later  that  they  had  hanged  a  Mexican  captive 
instead  of  the  real  culprit!  In  1855  Governor  Merri- 
wether  formed  a  treaty  with  this  as  with  other  tribes, 
respecting  which  not  much  is  known,  except  that,  like 
the  rest,  it  was  never  approved.  The  distribution  of 
goods  continued,  and  though  no  successor  to  Dodge 
was  immediately  appointed,  comparative  peace  lasted 
through  1857.'' 

In  July  1858  occurred  another  murder,  that  of  a 
negro  servant  at  Fort  Defiance.  A  prominent  Navajo 
killed  him  simply  because  he  had  trouble  with  his  wife, 

•*  Carson,  Garleton,  and  Allison,  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rept,  Joint  Spec  Com.,  1867, 
07,  323-4,  336;  Bracketltt  U.  S.  Cav.,  129-30;  J/m/*s\Scrap8,  AngeUs,  yii.  39. 
The  legislature  protested  against  any  treaty  not  ^>roviding  for  restitution  (by 
the  Navajos!)  oi  captives  and  payment  of  indemnity  for  past  wrongs. 

"Collins,  in  Ind,  Aff.  Bejit,  1858,  p.  189  et  seq.  One  I  wind  under  the  chief 
Sandoval  remained  faithful  to  the  Americans  now  and  later,  and  the  wealthier 
Navajo*  were  often  apparently  in  favor  of  peace;  but  there  was  always  an 
element  that  could  not  oe  controlled.^ 
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and  the  usages  of  his  tribe  re<|uired  that  somebodr  must 
die.  In  order  to  force  the  Indians  to  sarrender  the 
murderer — which  they  never  did — a  constant  warfare 
was  waged  fix)m  August  by  Colonel  D.  S.  Miles,  the 
new  commander  at  the  fort;  captains  McLane,  Hatch, 
and  Lindsay,  with  Major  Brooks,  being  the  officers 
prominent  in  the  campaigns.  The  Navajos  did  not 
fight  so  well  as  usual,  a  met  due,  it  was  thought,  to 
their  use  of  fire-arms  instead  of  the  customary  bows 
and  arrowa  It  was  allied,  with  some  show  of  sup- 
porting testimony,  that  the  guns  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Mormons  of  Utah.  There  were  several  fights,  re* 
suiting  in  the  death  of  some  fifty  Indians  and  seven 
or  eight  soldiers,  with  the  serious  wounding  of  Cap- 
tain McLane ;  but  the  Indians  lost  a  large  amount  of 
sheep  and  other  live-stook,  and  in  December  were 
suing  for  peace.  An  armistice  was  made  on  the  4th, 
and  a  treatv  of  peace,  involving  indemnification  in  live- 
stock for  all  depredations  committed  since  August,  the 
liberation  of  all  captives  who  might  desire  it,  and  the 
fixing  of  bounds  beyond  which  the  Indians  were  not 
to  paas,  was  signed  on  the  25th.*' 

As  usual,  the  Indians  failed  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty,  which  had  been  made  by  Colonel 
Bonneville,  the  successor  of  General  Garland ;  and  in 
1859  Major  Simonson  made  an  unsuccessful  expe- 
dition to  enforce  compliance,  depredations  continuing 
as  before.  Alexander  Baker  was  this  year  put  in 
diarge  of  the  agency,  and  was  succeeded  in  September 
by  Silas  F.  Kendrick.-* 


*^  Reports  of  the  campaigns,  in  U.  8,  Oort  Doc.,  35th  cong.  2d  seas.,  H.  "Et 
Doc,  ii.,  yt  iL,  29^-399;  3Gth  cong.  lat  ses*.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  ii.  256-354;  Gov. 
Kenchcroa  reports,  disapproving  the  war  and  also  the  annistioe.  Id.,  ?Wth 
c<»ng.  2d  seHs.,  H.  Ex.  Dck:.,  vi.,  no.  24.  Capt.  Elliott  and  Lieut.  Avenll  are 
also  named;  and  Capt.  Blaj  Lucero  with  his  native  company  of  spies  did  good 
BcTvice.  Dunn,  M'Liimrrcs  of  the  Mountains,  chap,  ix.,  gives  an  exoelleuc  ac- 
count of  tlie  Navajos,  anvl  a  narrative  of  this  war  of  18od.  See  also  testiuiony 
of  Collins  and  Kennou,  in  1ml.  Aff,  Ifepl,  JoiiU  Sj>ec.  Com.,  1807,  p.  330-4. 
Kcnnon  thinks  tlie  killing  of  the  negi  o  to  have  been  only  a  pretext  of  Qen. 
(Garland  for  yieUling  to  the  great  pressure  from  citizens  for  a  war  for  plunder 
and  ciptive-s;  or  at  least  he  says  tnat  Gen.  G.  resisted  that  pressure  nntil  the 
killing  of  the  hoy. 
^    ^*  Ind.  Aff.  Eepl,  1859-60.    The  agents  and  the  citizens  regarded  the  treaty 
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In  1860  the  Navajos  became  so  bold  aw  to  attack 
Fort  Defiance  in  April,  though  they  were  repulsed 
without  serious  loss  on  either  side.^  An  active  cam- 
paign was  ordered  from  Washington,  and  was  made 
by  Colonel  Canby  in  the  winter  of  1860-1,  the  regu- 
lar troops  being  aided  by  a  large  force  of  volunteers, 
including  many  Pueblo  and  Ute  Indians. *•  So  far  as 
fighting  was  concerned,  not  much  was  effected  by 
Canby,  but  by  losses  of  live-stock  the  Indians  were 
led  to  sue  for  peace  in  February  1861,  when  an  ar- 
mistice of  three  months,  later  extended  to  twelve,  was 
agreed  upon.  In  July  all  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
except  two  companies  at  Fort  Fauntleroy.  Depreda- 
tions were  by  no  means  suspended,  and  in  September 
the  Navajos  were  rendered  still  more  hostile  bv  an 
outrage  at  Fort  Fauntleroy,  where,  in  a  dispute  about 
a  horse-race,  the  Indians  were  fired  upon,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  killed,  the  rest,  with  many  wounded,  tak- 
ing to  flight."  The  confederate  invasion  made  it 
impossible  to  send  regular  troops  to  the  north-west, 
and  the  governor's  call  on  the  militia  for  a  campaign 

as  a  blunder.  The  legislature  passed  resolutions  asking  the  gov.  for  infor- 
mation about  the  treaty,  especially  desiring  to  know  if  the  Navajos  h;ul  com- 
plied with  the  conditions;  also  urging  the  organization  of  volunteers  and  a 
new  post  in  the  Navajo  country. 

*  Report  of  Capt.  Shepherd,  in  U,  8.  Oovt  Doc.,  36th  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen. 
Doc.,  ii.  51-63  et  seq.,  with  mention  of  many  hostile  acts. 

••There  was  T.iuch  confusion  and  controversy  about  the  employment  of 
this  volunteer  force.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Gov.  Rencher  called  on 
Col  Fauntleroy  for  arms,  etc.,  for  volunteer  conipiinied  organized  under  an 
act  of  tho  legislature  for  raids  on  the  Navajos;  but  F.  declined.  Ijater,  when 
trooi>3  had  come  from  Utah,  and  the  expedition  wad  being  organized,  the  peo- 
ple, in  a  meeting  at  Sta  Fe,  called  on  the  gov.  \vt  rai^e  a  regiment  of  volun- 
teers. He  refused,  and  at  another  meeting  they  resolved  to  take  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands,  and  did  so,  in  spite  of  a  warning  proclamation  isHued 
by  the  gov.  in  August.  Gov.  K  disapproved  this  independent  action,  and 
blamed  the  delegate  in  congress  for  having  in  a  silly  speech  dcclarctl  the  N. 
Mexicans  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of  themjclved.  U.  S.  (Jhol  Doc.,  36th 
coDg.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  vi.,  no.  24. 

"Testimony  of  Capt.  Hodt,  in  IwL  Aff,  Bejtt,  Jo'ud  Spec,  Com.,  1867,  p. 
313-14.  Lieut. -col  Chavez  was  in  command,  and  gave  the  order  to  open  fire 
with  the  artillery.  Some  women  and  children  were  killed  with  the  bayonet. 
Supt  Collins,  in  Itul.  Aff.  Rrpt,  18()1,  p.  124,  says  tliat  nearly  300  citizens 
had  been  killed  in  the  past  18  months,  which  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration. 
Agent  Head,  in  Id.,  p.  162,  says  that  the  Navajos  had  compelled  the  aban- 
donment of  the  8.  Juan  and  Kio  Anitn;Lrt  mines,  killing  40  Americans  and  15 
Mexicans  on  the  road. 
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in  Ocix>ber  had  no  efibct,  though  the  f^vefmoT,  gen- 
eral, and  superintendent  had  a  talk  with  tlie  Xavajo 
chiefs,  and  obtained  many  assurances  of  friendly  intui- 
tions." 

There  was  no  change  in  1862,  except  that  the  Xa- 
vajos  became  somewhat  bolder  in  their  raids,  which 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  were  no 
campaigns  by  regular  troops,  though  the  establish- 
ment of  Fort  Wingate  moved  the  Indians  in  Decem- 
ber to  send  in  one  of  their  petitions  for  peace.  Some 
raids  were  made  by  New  Mexican  companies,  but  all 
efforts  to  organize  a  general  movement  by  the  militia 
were  uasuccessfuL  General  Carleton  took  command 
in  September,  but  his  attention  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  Apaches.  In  1863 
operations  were  carried  on  by  Colonel  Carson  in  the 
north-west,  the  plan  of  removing  all  the  Indians  to 
Fort  Sumner  on  the  Pecos  was  developed,  July 
20th  was  fixed  as  the  date  after  which  every  Navajo 
was  to  be  treated  as  hostile,  and  orders  were  repeat- 
edly issued  to  kill  every  male  Indian  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.  While  there  were  no  great  fights  or  victories 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  while  there  '(bas 
but  slight  diminution  in  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
doprodations,  yet,  by  continuous  and  active  operations 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  prompt  refusal  to 
entertain  any  proposition  of  peace  or  the  old-time 
treaties,  very  great  progress  was  made  in  tlie  essen- 
tial task  of  showing  the  I.idians  that  their  foe  was  at 
last  in  earnest,  and  that  they  must  yield  or  be  exter- 
minated. A  beginning  was  also  made  at  the  33osque 
Kedondo,  where  over  200  Navajo  prisoners  were  gath- 
ered, or  were  at  least  en  route  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
At  the  beginninff  of  18G4  Carson  and  his  forces 
marched  to  the  Chelly  Canon,  and  while  the  direct 
result  of  the  campaign  was  only  23  killed,  34  cap- 
tured, and  200  surrendered,  and  while  there  were  con- 
tinued hostilities  in  other  regions,  yet  from  this  time 

^y.  Mex.f  Governor's  Mejisagef  18G2;  Dutm'a  JlassacreSf  451. 
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the  Indians  began  to  surrender  in  lai^e  numbers,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Navajo  wars  were  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  ana  over  7,000  of  the  tribe  were 
living  at  Bosque  Redondo.  Their  reservation  life,  and 
the  controversies  arising  from  their  transfer,  will  be 
recorded  in  a  later  chapter,** 

^CarldoiCBCorrttipondeneef  ;  Dunn* a  Mcu&aenif  447-64,  including  wnna 
detailB  from  Canon's  MS.  reporL  which  han  not  been  umted:  /aci.  Jff,  Mepts^ 
1862-4. 
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CONFEDEBATE  INVASIOK  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 
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80UTHXRN  Stmpathiis— Slayxrt  in  tub  TuffirroBT~P«oirAOB— Ihdiah 
SxavANTB— Laws  on  Skbtitudk— In  Ck)NQBMo  Nkw  Mkxicans  not 
SscisaiONiBTS— Hatrxd  or  Txzanb — Southbbn  Plans— Gausb  ov 
Faili7Bx—Ai7thokitii8— Plots  of  Losino  and  Cbfttendkn — ^Flioht 
or  Southern  OmcEBs— Baylor  at  Misnj.A — ^Ltndi's  Subxkndkr— 
Siblkt*s  Expedition— Oanbt's  Ettorts— Opposing  F6scb8 — HunixrIs 
Arizona  Campaion— Tsxan  Adyanor— Dbfiat  or  the  Federals  at 

VaLVERDB— Ck>NrEDERATB    OOOUPATION  OP  AlBITRQUERQUE  AND    SaNTA 

FA — ^Arrival  op  Ck>LORADO  Volunteers  at  Fort  Union — ^Two  Battles 
IN  Apache  CaSton — Pnu's  Peaxers  against  Tezans — ^Bjrtreat  or 
THE  Ck>NFEDERATEs— Fight  at  Peralta— Flight  op  StBLxr — ^Arrxtal 
OP  THE  Caupornxans— End  op  the  War. 

In  a  general  way,  so  far  as  they  had  any  knowledge 

or  feeling  at  all  in  the  matter,  the  New  Mexicans 
were  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  the  southern  states 
as  against  those  of  the  north  in  the  questions  growing 
out  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  Their  commercial 
relations  in  early  times  had  been  chiefly  with  southern 
men ;  the  army  oflBcers  with  whom  they  had  come  in 
contact  later  had  been  largely  from  the  south;  and 
the  territorial  officials  appointed  for  the  territory  had 
been  in  most  cases  politicians  of  strong  southern  sym- 
pathies. Therefore  most  of  the  popular  leaders,  with 
the  masses  controlled  politically  by  them,  fancied  them- 
selves democrats,  and  felt  no  admiration  for  republi- 
cans and  abolitionists.  Yet  only  a  few  exhibited  anv 
enthusiasm  in  national  politics,  apathy  being  the  lead- 
ing characteristic,  with  a  slight  leaning  on  general 
principles  to  southern  views. 

(680) 
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There  were  no  negro  slaves  in  the  territory,  except 
a  few  body  servants,  brought  in  from  time  to  time  by 
military  and  other  officials.  Yet  two  other  forms  of 
slavery  were  prevalent;  namely,  that  of  peonage,  or 
voluntary  servitude  for  debt,  involving  no  loss  of  civil 
rights,  no  sale  or  transfer  of  service,  and  no  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  peons  ;^  and 
that  of  the  practical  enslavement  of  Indian  captives, 
who  were  bought  and  sold,  one  or  more  serving  in  the 
family  of  each  citizen  of  the  wealthier  class.  There  were 
few  military  or  civil  officials  who  did  not  own  captive 
slaves,  and  they  were  found  even  in  the  service  of  the 
Indian  agents.^  This  enslavement  of  Indians  seems 
to  have  rested  alone  on  long  custom,  and  not  on  law, 
except  that  no  laws  were  invoked  to  prevent  it.  It 
was  abolished  by  the  president's  emancipation  procla- 
mation of  1865,  and  orders  issued  in  consequence  of 
that  measure.  The  actual  freeing  of  the  servants, 
whose  condition  had  been  in  most  instances  bettered 
by  their  servitude,  which  was  in  a  sense  largely  volun- 
tary, was  probably  effected  very  slowly,  but  I  have  no 
definite  records.* 

'  Emory,  Notes,  52,  mentions  an  instance  which  clearly  shows  the  nature 
of  peon  slavery;  that  of  an  arriero  serving  a  sutler  in  Kearny's  army  of  1846. 
He  owed  his  master  $60,  and  was  paying  the  debt  by  serving  at  $2  per  month, 
out  of  which  he  had  to  feed  and  clothe  himself.  Thus  $60  was  the  price  of  a 
man*!  labor  for  life,  without  any  expense  of  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  Davis,  El  Grmtjo,  231-3,  gives  a  good  account  of  the  system, 
showing  that  the  negro  slaveys  only  practical  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
the  peon,  is  in  his  being  bought  ana  sold;  otherwise  he  has  the  advantage  of 
maintenance  and  better  care.  The  pcon^s  master  is  required  by  law  to  treat 
him  well  and  furnish  food,  etc.,  at  reasonable  prices;  but  the  law  is  generally 
disregarded.  Practically,  his  family  is  also  reduced  to  servitude,  the  sons  in 
all  Iflexican  provinces  feeling  themselves  under  obligation  to  pay  their  father's 
debts. 

'Benedict,  in /fuf .  Aff,  Bepl,  Joint  Spec.  Com.,  1867,  j).  326,  testifies  on 
this  subject,  noting  that  besides  captives,  orphans  and  children  of  the  desti- 
tute were  also  sold  into  slavery  by  their  relatives.  A  healthy,  intelligent 
girl  of  8  years  was  worth  $400  or  more.  Their  children  were  not  regarded 
as  salable  property,  but  treated  as  citizens.  The  number  of  these  ser\'ants 
was  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  3,000.  Under  the  laws  these  Ind.  were  en- 
titled to  their  freedom,  there  being  several  decisions  in  their  favor;  but  the 
Ind.  did  not  seek  the  aid  of  the  courts.  "Tliose  who  hold  them  are  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  of  their  supposed  interest  in  them,  and  easily  alarmed  at  an^ 
movements  in  the  civil  courts,  or  otherwise,  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
imagined  property. " 

*A'.  Jiex.,  MenHOge  of  Gov.,  1862,  1866.  In  1862  the  gov.  thinks  that  con- 
gress should  pay  for  the  freedom  of  the  captives,  estimated  at  600;  since  the 
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Peonage,  on  the  contrary,  was  sanctioned  by  terri- 
torial law,  as  well  as  by  the  usage  of  Mexican  prov- 
inces. An  act  of  1851  regulated  contracts  between 
masters  and  servants,  preventing  the  latter  from  quit- 
ting the  former's  service  while  in  debt;  an  amend- 
ment of  1853  made  the  regulations  yet  more  stringent^ 
authorizing  the  sheriff  in  certain  cases  to  contract  the 
debtor's  services  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  in  1859 
an  act  provided  for  the  arrest  of  fugitive  servants,  and 
prohibited  the  courts  from  interfering  in  the  correc- 
tion of  servants  by  their  masters,  unless  administered 
'4n  a  cruel  manner  with  dubs  or  stripea**^  This 
system  was  not  affected  by  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation, not  being  r^arded  as  'involuntary  servitude;' 
but  it  was  aboliwed  by  act  of  congress  in  1867/ 

The  New  Mexicans,  as  I  have  said,  had  no  n^ro 
slaves,  and  they  desired  none.  As  Mexicans  they 
had  a  strong  feeling  against  the  institution;  and  it 
was  well  understood,  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  by 
all  acquainted  with  the  territory,  that  it  was  not  a 

Promising  field  for  the  introduction  of  slave  labor. 
'he  organic  act,  however,  as  an  enforced  concession 
to  the  south,  had  provided  that  New  Mexico  should 
eventually  be  admitted  as  a  slave  or  free  state,  as  its 
people  in  their  constitution  might  decide,  thus  permit- 
ting, in  the  view  of  all  but  partisan  northerners,  the 
holding  of  slaves  under  the  territorial  organization; 
at  least,  until  congress  and  the  courts  should  definitely 
decide  the  gseat  national  question  of  slaver}^  in  the 
territories.  Thus,  New  Mexico  was  more  or  less  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  of  northern  politicians,  and  was  often 

people  could  hardly  be  expected  to  lose  their  value,  and  at  the  same  time  add 
them  to  the  unmanageable  Ind.  population.  And  in  1866  he  thinks  there  ii 
a  question  if  their  servitude  is  not  really  volnntair,  and  that  it  would  be  in- 
human to  remove  them  from  the  protection  of  the  families  for  whom  they 
have  worked.     At  any  rate,  N.  Mez.  cannot  affoid  to  ituid  the  expense  of 

*X  J/m.',  Ads,  etc..  1851-2,  1852-3,  1858-9. 

^Act  of  March  2,  1867.  Cong,  Olobe,  1866-7,  appen.  238.  In  1868  the 
gov.  reports  that  the  law  has  been  very  generally  ana  successfully  enforced. 
The  penalty  was  a  line  of  $1,000  to  $5,000,  and  imprisonment  of  one  to  fire 

years,     'ihe  same  penalty,  with  dismissal  from  service  by  court-martial, 

prescribed  for  military  (Officers  obstructing  the  executioa  of  the  law. 
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meDtioned  in  the  endless  congressional  debates  on 
slavery.  This,  perhaps,  had  some  reflex  influence  in 
the  territory  on  the  politicians  if  not  on  the  people, 
and  a  kind  of  mild  southern  partisanship  was  devel- 
oped. In  1857  a  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting,  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary,  the 
residence  of  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  tlie  territory 
for  a  period  exceeding  thirty  days.®  And  in  1859 
was  passed  an  act  **to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
property  in  slaves  in  this  territory."  It  punished  the 
enticing-away  or  aiding  to  escape  of  a  slave,  like  steal- 
ing him,  with  imprisonment  from  four  to  ten  years; 
prohibited  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  arms  to  slaves, 
and  all  trade  with  them  except  with  the  masters' 
written  consent;  provided  stringent  and  detailed  reg- 
ulations for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  including  his 
sale  if  not  claimed;  forbade  mastei-s  giving  their 
slaves  the  use  of  their  time ;  pennitted  stripes  for  in- 
solence and  disorderly  conduct,  and  branding  for  crime ; 
declared  that  slaves  could  not  testify  in  court  against 
free  persons;  prohibited  and  annulled  all  marriages 
between  whites  and  blacks;  forbade  emancipation; 
required  slaves  to  have  passports  when  absent  from 
their  masters'  premises ;  and  expressly  provided  that 
this  law  should  not  apply  to  peonage,  but  only  to  Af- 
rican slavery.^  There  was  no  need  of  any  such  ultra 
pro-slavery  measure,  and  its  enactment  was  brought 
about  for  political  effect  by  a  few  men.  In  congress 
it  brought  out  a  resolution  to  annul  %11  acts  of  the 
New  Mexican  legislature  authorizing  involuntary  ser- 
vitude except  for  crime,  which  passed  the  house,  but 
not  the  senate.  On  the  governor  s  suggestion  that  it 
was  too  severe  in  some  respects,  however,  the  act  was 
repealed  in  December  1861.  In  1865-6  the  act  of 
1857  against  free  negroes  was  repealed ;  and  in  1866-7 

•Act  of  Jan.  29,  *67.  y.  Mex,,  Revuied  Tmwh,  456.  The  act  did  not  apply 
to  actual  residents,  except  in  requiring  them  to  nve  bonds  for  good  behavior. 
The  marriage  of  a  negro  or  mulatto,  free  or  slave,  to  a  white  woman  was 
prohibited.  Any  owner  of  a  slave  who  mi^ht  free  him  was  required  to 
transport  him  beyond  the  territory  within  30  days. 

^N.  Mexiea,  Ade,  ISoS-d. 
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In  Tiev  of  tlie  cimmekances  tiiat  haTe  been  noted, 
and  of  the  &ctB  that  Xev  Mexico  had  »>  recently 
been  added  bj  conqnesrit  to  the  Xlnifced  States,  and  that 
the  tenitorj  had  not  lecenred  frqm  the  government 
at  Washii^ton  the  protection  that  had  been  prmniaed, 
it  might  natnnDy  have  been  expected^  as  indeed  it 
was  expected  br  the  aonlh,  that  the  people  would 
fiivor  the  secession  moTement.  Bat  when  the  test 
came,  even  in  the  height  erf*  ^iparent  confisdeiate  suc- 
cess, they  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  masses  favoring 
the  onion  caose,  and  famishing  five  or  six  thousand 
troops,  volunteers  and  militia,  to  resist  the  invasion. 
A  few  prominent  natives,  indudii^  some  branches  of 
the  Armijo  fiunilj  and  even  the  delegate  in  coi^resB, 
used  their  influence  and  money  against  the  union,  but 
without  avail,  most  of  the  weiuthj  and  influential 
iamilies  being  pronounced  union  men.*  While  this 
sentiment  of  loyalty  was  undoubtedly  resl,  reflecting 
credit  on  the  Xew  Mexicans,  yet  its  fervor  shoold  not 
be  exaggerated,  apathy  in  national  questions  being  a 
cliaracteristic  of  the  people;  and  it  should  be  under- 

st4Kxi  that  their  sentiment  resulted  lanrelv  from  the 

•        

fact  that  the  confederate  invasion  came  from  Texas, 
the  old  hatred  of  the  Texans  bein^  the  stron^srest 
prjpular  feeling  of  the  natives,  far  outweighing  their 
devotion  to  either  the  south  or  north. 

*L\  8,  Oort  Dor.,  36th  copg.  lit  mm.,  H.  Rept  506;  Sen.  MiaceL  Doc 
12,  including  an  eUljorate  minority  rcpt^rt  of  tlie  huuae  com.  mgainst  the 
ri^ht  of  con(n%s8  to  interfere  with  slaver\'  in  X.  Mex. ;  X.  Jfiex.,  Metmu/e,  1861; 
Id.,  Law«,  1661-2,  p.  6;  1865-6  ami  1866-7. 

'  Lossing  and  others  mention  an  address  of  Ddegate  Otero,  published  in 
Fe1>.  184)1,  which  incited  the  New  Mexicans  to  rebellion.  I  hare  not  seen  the 
document.  Rltch,  Lfjis.  Bluefjook,  app.  11,  names  as  amooff  the  natives  who 
diHtingulahed  themselves  on  the  nnioa  side:  Facondo  Pino,  Jose  M.  Gallegos, 
Jo^  A.  ^lartinez,  Donaciano  Vigil,  Trinidad  Romero,  Petiro  Sanchez,  Fran- 
cLiCo  P.  Abruu,  Miguel  E.  Pino,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Francisco  Peroa,  Manuel  Cha- 
vcz,  Rafael  Chacon,  Jose  D.  Sena,  and  Manuel  D.  Pino.  Says  Gov.  Wallace, 
^V.  Mex.,  MeMivjf,  1880:  'I  have  vet  to  hear  of  one  native  bom  of  a  Mex. 
mother  wlio  refused  to  support  the  old  flag.'  In  his  i^Pprt  to  the  sec.  in- 
terior in  '81  the  gov.  states  that  X.  Mex.  furnished  o\'er  6,000  volunteers,  who 
did  good  service.  See  militia  lists  in  U.  S.  QcH  Doc,,  37th  cong.  2d 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  58, 
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As  my  readers  well  know,  the  acquisition  of  frontier 
territory  by  the  Mexican  war  of  1846-8,  and  by  the 
negotiations  resulting  in  the  Gadsden  purchase  of 
1853-4,  had  been  a  southern  measure.  It  has  been 
often  asserted  by  northern  writers,  and  denied  by 
those  of  the  south,  that  the  acquisition  was  made  with 
a  direct  view  to  ultimate  secession,  and  a  southern 
confederacy  of  the  future  to  stretch  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  eventually  to  include  still  larger  tracts  of 
Mexican  territory.  Doubtless,  the  territory  was  ac- 
1  quired  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  slave-state 
;  power  within  the  union,  and  it  is  wellnigh  certain  that 
there  were  men  who  even  in  the  early  years  looked 
forward  to  a  separation.  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  partisan  assertions  of 
later  years,  or  to  be  overmuch  indignant  at  the  al- 
leged iniquity  of  early  southern  plans,  respecting 
which  I  have  no  definite  opinion  to  offer,  since  these 
matters  are  beyond  the  field  of  my  special  research. 
In  1861,  however,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
nature  and  scope  of  earlier  schemes,  the  confederates 
intended  to  occupy  all  or  a  large  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory accquired  in  1846-54.  This  is  shown  by  their 
acts,  as  well  as  by  statements  in  such  documents  as  are 
extant,  though  I  cannot  claim  to  have  made  any  ori- 
ginal research  in  this  phase  of  the  matter,  or,  indeed, 
to  have  examined  all  that  has  been  made  public  in  the 
voluminous  war  histories.  It. was  hoped,  as  is  shown 
in  another  work  of  this  series,^^  that  California,  or  at 
least  southern  California,  would  be  brought  by  inclina- 
tion and  intrigue  into  the  confederacy.  It  was  thought 
that  the  strong  southern  element  would  be  able  to 
control  Colorado.  Some  reliance  was  probably  placed 
in  the  hostility  of  the  Mormons  to  the  government, 
so  far  as  Utah  was  concerned.  Arizona  was  known 
to  be  controlled  by  secessionists.  The  native  New 
Mexicans  were  confidently  expected  to  espouse  the 
southern  cause  as  soon  as  there  might  be  a  show  of 

"See  Hist.  CaL,  vii.;  alao  Hist.  Coloi'odo. 
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success.  And  the  Apaches  and  Navajos  were  looked 
upon,  not  exactly  as  partisans  of  the  south,  but  as  a 
potent  factor  in  the  defeat  of  union  forcea  Troops 
in  the  territory  were  barely  sufficient  for  defensive 
warfare  against  the  Indians,  and  New  Mexico  was  a 
long  way  from  Washington,  even  if  there  had  not  been 
a  need  of  all  available  forces  nearer  the  national  capital 
Moreover,  there  were  military  stores  in  the  JSTew 
Mexican  forts  worth  capturing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  exuberant  Texan  patriot- 
ism, even  if  the  Califomians  and  Coloradans,  by  failing 
to  perform  their  part  of  the  contract,  should  render  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  scheme  in  its  grander 
phases  and  extend  the  confederacy  to  the  Pacific 
shores.  The  project  was  a  grand,  and  from  a  southern 
point  of  view  a  legitimate,  one,  with  good  apparent 
prospects  of  success.  It  failed,  not  only  because  the 
confederate  forces  in  general  were  as  fully  occupied 
in  the  east  as  were  the  federals,  so  that  the  enterprise 
had  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Texans  alone,  whose  resources 
were  limited,  but  because  New  Mexican  sympathy  for 
the  south  and  animosity  for  the  national  government 
proved  less  potent  than  their  union  proclivities,  ]>re- 
judice  against  African  slavery,  and  hatred  of  Texas; 
because  California  not  only  remained  true  to  the  union, 
but  sent  a  column  of  volunteer  troops  to  drive  the 
rebels  out  of  Arizona;  and  above  all,  because  Colorado 
under  energetic  union  management,  not  only  was  able 
to  control  the  stroma:  secession  element  within  her  bor- 
ders,  but  to  send  a  regiment  which  struck  the  decisive 
blow  in  riddiny:  her  southern  neiofhbor  of  invaders. 

!My  chief  authorities  for  the  subject-matter  of  this 
chapter  are  mentioned  in  a  note ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  respect  of  originality  and  conclusiveness 
on  details  of  some  phases  they  are  less  satisfactory 
than  would  be  desirable,  such  being  necessarily  the 
case  in  most  attempts  to  chronicle  a  minor  topic  of 
the  orreat  national  struj'jj:le.'^ 

*^  The  first  place  in  national  aspects  of  the  matter  and  in  respect  of  origi* 
nal  research  must  be  given  to  A.  A.  Uayes,  Jr,  in  whose  New  Cohrodo  ami 
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It  is  stated,  on  authority  not  very  clearly  defined, 
that  attempts  were  made  in  the  autumn  of  1860  and 
spring  of  1861  by  Colonel  W.  H.  Loring  of  the 
mounted  rifles,  of  later  fame  in  Egypt  as  Loring 
Pasha,  temporarily  in  command  of  the  department, 
with  ihe  aid  of  Colonel  George  B.  Crittenden,  com- 
manding an  expedition  against  the  Apaches,  both 
officers  having  been  sent  to  the  territory  for  that 
special  purpose,  to  attach  the  New  Mexican  troops 
through  the  influence  ot  southern  officers  to  tlie  con- 
federate cause;  also,  that  this  plan  was  defeated  by  the 
efforts  of  Lieutenant-colonel  B.  S.  Roberts.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  rank  and  file  remained  true 
to  their  allegiance,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sol- 
dier, and  even  he  is  not  known  to  have  joined  the 
enemy.  Many  of  the  officers,  however,  made  haste 
to  espouse  the  confederate  cause,  including  Loring — 
succeeded  by  Canby  in  the  command — Crittenden, 
and  Major  H.  H.  Sibley.  This  was  in  June  1861; 
about  the  same  time  the  territorial  secretary,  Alex- 

ihe  Santa F4  Trail,  N.  Y.,  1880,  8vo,  200  p.,  chapter xii.,  p.  160-73,  of  which  is 
An  unwritten  episode  qf  tJie  late  war;  and  who  contributed  to  Wxa  Maijazine  qf 
American  Hislary,  of  Feb.  1886,  p.  170-84,  an  article  entitled  The  New  Mexi- 
can campaign  qf  1862.  A  stirring  chapter  qf  our  late  ciml  war.  The  writer  has 
consulted  original  records  to  a  considerable  extent,  including  several  MS. 
journals,  and  has  conversed  with  many  participants  in  the  campaign,  evidently 
making  a  careful  use  of  his  material,  though  often  unable  to  reconcile  dis- 
crepancies of  testimony.  J.  M.  Chivington,  the  fighting  parson,  major,  and 
later  colonel  of  the  Colorado  troops,  has  furnished  me,  in  his  Firtt  Colorado 
Regiment,  MS.,  a  concise  and  straightforward  narrative  of  the  campaign  in 
which  he  was  the  leading  figure.  Ovando  J.  Hollister's  Hhftory  qf  the  First 
Regiment  qf  Colorado  Volunteers,  Denver,  1863,  8vo,  178  p.,  rives  in  the  form 
of  a  diary  an  interesting  statement  of  events  as  witnessed  by  himself  as  a 
soldier  of  the  regiment,  together  with  additional  matter  from  other  sources. 
To  the  same  subject  is  devoted  chapter  xiv.,  p.  72-89,  of  the  History  qf  the 
City  qf  Denver,  Arapahoe  County ,  and  Colorado,  published  by  Baskin  &  Co.,  at 
Denver,  1880,  which  is  also  inserted  in  other  local  histories  of  the  same  firm. 
Loesing,  in  his  Pictorial  History  qf  the  Civil  War,  ii.  184-^,  records  the  in- 
vasion of  New  Mexico,  giving  some  information  not  found  by  me  elsewhere, 
and  fallinff  evidently  into  some  errors.  The  Civil  vtir  in  A  rizona,  including 
events  in  JNew  Mexico,  is  treated  with  some  completeness  on  p.  09  et  seq.  ot 
Elliott  &  Co.*8  Arizona  Uistory.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  con- 
secutive narrative  from  the  confederate  side,  and  very  slight  information  from 
K.  Mexican  sources,  most  pertaining  to  the  doings  of  the  Colorado  troops. 
See  also  test'onony  before  cong.  committee  on  the  invasion,  in  U.  S.  Govt  Doc., 
37th  conff.  3d  sess..  Sen.  Rept  108,  p.  364-72;  Overhmd,  xiii.  3;^7-9;  Hayes* 
Scraps,  Angeles,  vi.  101-20;  Porter's  West,  Census,  448;  hta  Fi,  Centen.  Celeb., 
27-8;  MOin^s  2,000  Miles,  115-10;  S.  F.  Alta,  Nov.  19,  1862;  Morris'  Address 
Wore  Soe.  qfCaL  Volunteers,  S.  F.,  1866. 
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ander  ^L  Jackson,  resided  his  ^•ffice  to  ^3  sixith ;  and 
the  pn>ject  of  invasion  began  to  assame  definite  shape.^* 
Major  Sibley  was  inade  brigadier-general,  and 
ordered  to  Texas  in  July  t^^  organize  and  command 
the  expedition;  Ex-secretary  Jackson  became  his 
assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  army  of  Xew  Mex- 
ico; and  the  order  tor  the  brigade  t«3  advance  from 
San  Antonio  was  cnven  on  November  16th.  Before 
Sibley's  arrivcL  however,  operations  had  been  begun. 
Lieutenant-colonel  John  R.  Bavlor,  second  mounted 
rifles.  C.  S.  A.,  occupied  Fort  Bliss  on  the  Texas  side  in 
July,  crossing  into  Xew  Mexico  and  occupying  MesiUa 
on  the  25th-  On  the  1st  of  August  he  issued  a  pmc- 
lamation  as  governor,  taking  possession  in  the  name 
of  the  confederate  states.^  Major  Isaac  Lynde.  of 
the  seventh  infantry,  in  command  of  the  southern 
district  of  Xew  Mexico,  had  a  force  of  about  TOO  men 
at  Fort  Fillmore.  He  was  a  northern  man.  whether 
a  traitor  or  a  coward  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  in  a  few 
days,  perhaps  on  July  27th,  he  surrendered  his  whole 
force  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Baylor.'*     A  little  earlier, 

^^  Hayes  qaotea  briedy  some  origixLU  correspoadeace.  Sil^ley  vritei  fr\>ai 
El  Pas-'.  June  ]'2zh:  '  We  ar>e  a:  list  -n  \er  the  fcl.>r:  ^u*  ^xisurr  of  th-?  cvnte.!- 
eratt:  ^^a:^•*...I  rvjTct  n  w  :-..-re  ij.^zi  tv-r  :Lr  si.kly  *^T-:::::-ri.t»kl::y  ^,- 
wMoh  I  wiB  .-vtrrTilv  1  :r-  r..y  i-^irv  t-  *  rzz.z  my  -sr-  le  »m -^iit-ii:.:  w::h  ux-j.  I 
a:r.  s-ati-r"--:  «  :  ::.-  lisA^c.::  n  ..  f  \..r  '■c^:  .. :  thr  ra;.k  an  i  die  -^  N.  M-.x* 
Jur^.j  'St.nh.,  -LiTf-ju^ti.c'  M.  H.  M.Wille  wr^ic  rS  -  MesiUa:  'N  w.  m:^:.t 
i:  :.  t  f-e  wt'.I.  ^  .rr:\\y,  •  f  j  ur>e.  an  I  a:  an  e^rly  ::..3itn:,  to  d:  «'^t  ar>  rix- 
l-j  '..::■•:.  t--  X.  M-.x  ?.  .  .Tr.c  *:•  re*,  -eto..  ir*  N.  ilex.  a:i  I  Ariz,  are  :cin--n,a5e, 
ar.  :  1  a.':;  •:-. :  ir  ^.y  <•:  t:.e  ..'I'li;!. -n  tr.At  tne  jame  is  worth  tne  an:i::;uii:::o::  . . 
T:.-:  »rX'-eL  w...v.l  i  rvlivvt-  Texas,  ■■:^n  vvmnnmioaiioii  to  the  Paoidc,  ar.  i 
lr»:-ik  ti.-r  I:::-  ■!  »  i-erati*  as, .  .desijiitrd  to  oircmnvallate  the  s-^uih..  l> -e 
rr^':::.e:.t  «•!  «_  j.er- 'kcca  vr  Ch«<tawi  w..uli  in*p:re  more  vrhoie^'Uie  tem^r  la 
t:.c  X.  Mcx.  T-'T-'ilati-.n  than  an  army  of  Americans. '  I:  i*  charj:e*i  i:i_it  Sec. 
II  'vi.  -.^.-si.i'.s  seniinj  L-'niig  an:  Crittenden  to  w^  ovcr  the  troops  ha.l 
t^k'--:.  T'iins  i.i  seni  i::ime:ise  -laantitiea  -.f  mil-.tarj*  store*  to  N.  Mex..  »-i:h  a 
view  :..  the*.-  filling  into  o-nre  ivnte  han-l*.  To  *ay  nothinf  «'f  the  9':i!ntwiiat 
thn:ra'i:ar»,-  nirur-.-  ■  f  this  charge,  tht-re  is  little  in  the  prevalent  complaints  of 
prL-ceiing  y^rars  t'»  :::  iicat -•  a:iy  markc  i  e.Xv'es*  in  the  quantity  of  saoh  stores. 

•"T:;t  territory  "f  whi.h  liiyl  -r  t«»k  j.K>«3.3e*4:on  was  Arizona,  to  cv^mpme 
al!  s  v.th  (i  lat.  .'U\  Ht-  :•  ■.■l.\r» -i  :ili  orlices  vacant,  orjanize  I  a  military  Cv^v- 
eri.c.ont,  ii-x.-i  the  eaj-itai  at  Mesilla,  divile  I  the  tem:ory  into  two  jatiicial 
d.<r.  t-i.  an  i  ::i  a  i-r«xl  i:v.at:on  •«!  Auj:.  - 1  apixnnted  civil  officials,  iaclu-iin^j 
Ja-<  A.  Lucas  as  secretary.  M.  H.  McWille  as  aitomey-gcn.,  E.  An^rerstem 
as  tre.vs;:rer.  a::i  <^o.  M.  Frazier  as  iiian»hal:  with  H.  C.  Ctxili  and  Frank 
li:-:j:ris  .ta  ju-igrs.  an  I  J.  A.  PwK'rts  as  sheriff  of  the  1st,  or  eastern,  judicial 
district.     The  pr.N.l.miations  are  in  IlnjeA  Scrap*,  An-ffifjt,  vi.  1-4,  K"»7- 

**  There  an.-  ftiw-  reliaWe  lictails  on  record  resjxjcting  this  disgraceful  sur- 
render.    It  apx>ears  that  Lynde  sent  a  p'a^rty  towu\i  MeaiUa,  which  had  » 
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orders  had  been  sent  to  the  Arizona  commandants  to 
abandon  forts  Buchanan  and  Breckenridge,  which 
they  did,  destroying  all  property  that  could  not  be 
removed.  On  the  march  these  garrisons  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Lynde,  and  directed  their  course,  about 
450  strong,  to  Fort  Craig.  In  December  Baylor's  con- 
federate force  was  estimated  by  Canby  at  800  Texans, 
besides  200  or  300  volunteers  from  the  floating  Mexi- 
can population  of  Mesilla  valley. 

About  the  middle  of  December  General  Sibley  with 
his  brigade  of  Texan  rangers  arrived,  and  issued  his 
proclamations,  declaring  martial  law  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  territory."  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Canby 
was  striving  to  organize  his  forces  and  provide  means 
for  defence.  His  reports  show  that  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  military  supplies.  He  re- 
ported the  people  loyal  but  apathetic,  and  doubted 
the  possibility  of  raising  a  sufficient  force  within  the 
territory,  placing  but  very  slight  reliance  on  the  vol- 
unteers or  militia.  But  the  legislature  authorized  the 
governor  to  call  into  service  the  whole  force  of  the 
territory  to  resist  invasion,  volunteers  were  rapidly 

•light  skirmish  with  the  Texans  and  retired  to  the  fort.  Tlien  orders  were 
received  to  march  the  garrison  to  Ft  Craig  or  Alharquerque,  and  soon  after 
starting,  when,  as  is  stated,  the  men  had  been  given  all  the  whiskey  they 
wantec^  and  were  mostly  drunk,  they  met  a  Texan  force,  to  which  the  major, 
after  a  council  of  officers,  surrendered.  It  is  said  that  the  more  sober  of  the 
officers  and  men  protested  and  wished  to  fisht.  The  paroled  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  go  to  Alburquerque,  suffering  mtensely  on  the  march.  For  this 
act  Maj.  Lynde  was  dismissed  from  the  army;  and  Capt.  A.  H.  Plummer, 
the  commissary,  who  turned  over  to  the  enemy  $17,000  in  drafts,  was  merely 
reprimanded  and  suspended  for  six  months.  The  most  detailed  account  of 
the  affiiir  and  of  Bailor's  operations  is  found  in  an  article  from  the  MetiUa 
Time*  and  other  clippings  in  Hayea*  Scraps,  A  ngeles,  vi.  101  et  seq.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  some  fighting  and  loss  of  life  at  the  taking  of  Mesilla,  or 
its  attempted  retaking  by  Lynde's  force  on  July  25th;  alao  that  14  federal 
soldiers  refused  parole. 

^  In  MisceL  HitL  Papers,  23,  I  have  an  original  cop^  of  Sibley's  procl.  of 
Dec  16th,  at  Ft  Bliss,  declaring  martial  law,  'anticipating  a  sincere  and 
hearty  cooperation  and  firm  support  from  the  inhabitants.'  From  another 
procl.,  of  Dec.  20th,  Hayes  quotes  as  follows:  'To  my  old  comrades  in  arms, 
still  in  the  ranks  of  the  usurpers  of  their  govt  and  liberties,  I  appeal  in  the 
name  of  former  friendship.  Drop  at  once  the  arms  which  degrade  you  into 
tiie  tools  of  tyrants,  renounce  their  scn'ice,  and  array  yourselves  under  the 
colors  of  justice  and  freedom.  I  am  empowered  to  receive  you  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  confederate  states,  the  officers  upon  their  commissions,  the  men . 
npon  their  enlistments.* 

Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mbz.    44 
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enrolled,  and  Governor  Connelly  in  his  message  con- 
gratulated the  people  on  their  patriotism,  announcing 
that  the  confederates  had  not  come  north  of  the  jor* 
nada,  and  that  the  federal  force  was  sufficient  for  their 
expulsion.^*  At  the  beginning  of  1862  Canby  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Fort  Craig,  where  he  had  a 
force  of  about  4,000  men,  of  whom,  however,  1,000 
were  useless  militia,  and  less  than  1,000  regular  troops. 
Sibley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  about  2,500  men, 
Texan  rangers,  accustomed  to  Indian  warfare,  and 
good  fighters." 

That  branch  of  the  confederate  campaign  pertain- 
ing to  Arizona  has  been  recorded  in  another  chapter 
of  this  volume,  ^®  and  may  be  briefly  disposed  of  here. 
Captain  Hunter  with  a  few  hundred  Texans  of  Sib- 
ley's army  was  despatched  to  the  west,  and  in  January 
or  February  occupied  Tucson.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion, union  men — if  there  were  any  such  in  southern 
Arizona — ^fleeing  into  Sonora.  Hunter  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  the  Pima  villages  on  the  Gila,  and  awaited 
developments  in  the  farther  west,  which  developments, 
from  a  Texan  point  of  view,  were  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  *  California  column,'  of  1,800  federal  volunteers 
under  Colonel  Carleton,  advanced  eastward  from  Fort 
Yuma,  and  the  little  confederate  band  had  to  retire 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  A  captain  and  three  men  of 
Carleton's  advance  were  captured  by  Hunter's  men  on 

"-y.  Mex.,  MfMagf  qf  Om\,  18C1;  Id.,  Acts,  1861-2.  A  manifieato  of  the 
legisl.  to  the  people  id  also  alluded  to.  The  Ariz.,  HiM.  (E.  &  Co.)*  72,  telUua 
that  in  Oct.  there  were  two  minor  skirmishes  near  Ft  Craig,  ia  one  of  ^  hioh 
Capt.  Mimk's  comp.  of  N.  Mex.  volunteers  was  defeated  by  a  jKirty  of 
Texans,  themselves  routed  in  turn  by  re^lars  from  the  fort. 

'^  Canby,  acconling  to  Hayes,  gave  his  aggregate  force  as  3,810,  and  Si1>- 
leys  as  2,000.  Sibley  gave  his  own  force  (on  the  march  northward,  some 
being  naturally  left  in  garrison)  aa  1,750,  while  he  attributed  to  Canby  5,000. 
A  letter  from  a  Texan  volunteer,  published  by  Hollister,  represents  the  con- 


federate force  leaving  Ft  Fillmore  as  3,800  men.  Canby *s  army  was  matlc  np 
of  11  comp.  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  10th  U.  S.  inf.;  7  comp.  of  the  1st  and  3d 
U.  S.  cavalry-;  McRae's  Iwitterv,  maimed  by  2  comp.  of  2d  and  3d  cavalrj*; 
Capt.  Dodd  3  comp.  B,  2d  Col.  volunteers;  Lieut. -col  Kit  Carson's  1st  rvgt 
N.  Mex.  vol.;  17  comp.  of  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6th  N.  Mex.  vol.;  a  spy  comp.; 
and  1,000  militia.  Siuley  had  the  regiments  of  colonels  Reilly  and  Green; 
6  comp.  of  Steele's  rc^;  5  comp.  of  Baylor's  rect;  and  Teel  a  and  RUey*s  bat- 
tery. Ix>8sing,  p.  186,  gives  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Sibley. 
^'See  chap.  xx. 
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the  Gila;  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  in  a  skirmish  be- 
tween small  parties  under  lieutenants  Swilling  and 
Barrett,  the  latter  with  two  men  was  killed  on  the 
federal  side,  while  the  confederates  lost  one  or  two 
killed  and  three  prisoners.  In  May,  Tucson  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Californians.  The  Apaches  kept  the 
troops  busy  enough  for  a  while ;  but  in  July  and  Au- 
gust they  advanced  to  the  Rio  Grande,  too  late  to  aid 
m  expelling  the  invaders,  but  in  time  to  do  much 
good  service  against  the  Indians  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing years. 

In  February  1862  Sibley  advanced  up  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  western  side  by  way  of  Mesilla  and 
Fort  Thorn.  On  the  18th  his  army  appeared  before 
Fort  Craig,"  and  a  cavalry  force  was  sent  out  by 
Canby  to  defeat  the  apparent  intention  of  the  foe  to 
pass  to  the  west  of  the  fort ;  but  the  Texans  had  no 
idea  of  going  in  that  direction  or  of  attacking  the 
garrison.  They  were  manoeuvring  to  protect  their 
crossing  of  the  river,  which  was  effected  at  the  Pana- 
dero  ford,  several  miles  below.  Next  day  Canby  sent 
an  artillery  force  supported  by  volunteers  to  occupy 
the  bluff*  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  here  on  the  20th 
there  was  some  firing.  As  in  this  skirmish  the  vol- 
unteers behaved  badly,  as  no  harm  could  be  done  to 
the  Texans,  and  as  the  latter's  purpose  was  clearly  to 
turn  and  not  attack  the  position,  the  troops  were  with- 
drawn at  night,  and  Major  Roberts  with  an  infantry 
force  and  two  batteries  was  sent  to  occupy  the  upper, 
or  Valverde,  ford,  some   seven  miles   above.^     The 

>*  According  to  HoUister,  whose  accoxxnt,  thongh  made  xxp  from  hearsay 
after  the  Col.  troops  reached  this  reffion  in  April,  is  most  detailed  and  clear- 
est, the  approach  of  the  Texans  was  known  some  days  earlier,  when  Grayden's 
party  was  driven  in  from  a  scout  and  Wingate  with  an  infantry  battalion  was 
seat  down  to  the  ford  opposite  Panatiera  SuUsequently,  Canby  came  down 
with  his  whole  force,  but  soon  returned  to  the  fort,  leaving  the  ford  to  the 
enemy. 

"On his  way  200  mules  were  captured,  which  greatly  embarrassed  Sibley's 
transportation  service.  Hollister  represents  the  mareh  on  both  sides  to  have 
been  made  in  the  night;  but  Hayes  implies  that  it  was  in  the  morning  of  the 
21st.  It  is  said  that  in  the  skirmish  of  the  20th  Col.,  Pine's  2d  regiment  N. 
Mex.  voL  was  thrown  into  confusion,  while  Carson's  Istre^  stood  firm;  but 
snch  is  the  prevalent  confusion  of  testimony  that  I  attach  little  importance  to 
■och  distinctions. 
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confederates  on  the  other  side  made  for  the  same  point; 
and  at  the  ford  a  fight  occurred  early  on  the  2l8t,  in 
which  Roberts  had  the  advantage,  crossing  the  river, 
posting  his  batteries,  and  repulsing  the  confederate 
advance."  Canbv  arrived  on  the  field  soon  after  noon, 
and  an  advance  was  ordered,  the  batteries  were  pushed 
forward,  and  fire  was  opened.  One  division  of  the 
Texans  charged  Hall's  battery  and  was  repulsed ;  but 
the  movement  was  apparently  intended  as  a  feint  to 
draw  off  supporting  troops  from  the  other  battery. 
This  latter  was  then  attacked  most  furiously  by  1,000 
Texans ;  the  struggle  was  desperate ;  Captain  McRae 
was  killed  on  his  guns,  and  his  gunners  were  wellnigh 
annihilated;  the  supporting  troops  acted  very  badly; 
the  guns  were  lost ;  and  Canby's  army  was  driven  in 
some  disorder  across  the  river  to  retire  to  the  fort, 
leaving  the  northern  route  open  to  the  foe. 

This  fight  of  Valverde,  as  it  is  known,  reflected 
little  credit  on  the  federal  arms.  Many  individuals 
and  a  few  companies  fought  bravely,  but  such  is  the 
discrepancy  of  testimony  that  I  make  no  attempt  to 
point  out  cases  of  bravery  or  cowardice,  blunders  or 
wise  manajxement.  The  Texans,  though  vicU^rious, 
lost  probably  more  than  the  federals,  wh<^se  h>ss 
was  about  90  killed  and  mortally  wounded  and  100 
wounded.^"  The  confederates  marched  on  up  the 
river  without  opposition  to  Alburquerque,  leaving 
their  sick  and  wounded  at  Socorro.  We  have  no 
details  respecting  Sibley's  movements  in  these  days, 
or  those  of  a  detachment  sent  to  occupy  Santa  Fe, 
which  was  apparently  accomplished  without  resistance. 

'*  The  Colorado  company  is  accredited  with  having  ha*i  a  desperate  fight 
in  thid  affair  with  two  comp.  of  Texan  lancers,  killing  a  large  |)art  of  their 
oppoiifuta  and  having  40  per  cent  of  their  own  force  put  hors  du  com- 
bat. The  forces  engaged  in  this  preliminary  conflict  were  alx»ut  700  men 
on  each  side.  Hollister  says  Canby  arriveil  at  1  P.  M.;  Hayes  says  it  was 
2.45. 

'^  Hollister  gives  the  federal  loss  as  64  killed,  26  mortally  wonndeil.  100 
wouniled;  Texans  2(X)  killed.  200  wouudetl.  Lossing  says  the  federals  lost 
62  killed  and  142  wounded:  Texans  al>out  the  same.  H;iyes  gives  no  tigures. 
Ace.  to  .-Ire.,  Hist.  (£.  &  Co.),  there  were  about  GO  killed  and  140  wounded 
OQ  each  side. 
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The  main  force  directed  its  march  toward  Fort  Union, 
where  there  were  stores  worth  about  $300,000,  and 
where  Major  Donaldson  arrived  on  the  10th  of  March 
with  a  train  of  120  wagons  from  Alburquerque,  where 
he  had  destroyed  such  federal  stores  as  could  not  be 
removed.  The  Texan  advance  under  Major  W.  R. 
Scurry  reached  Apache  Canon  on  the  25th.  The 
garrison  at  the  fort  was  entirely  inadequate  for  its 
defence ;  but  aid  had  most  opportunely  arrived  from 
the  north. 

Colorado's  experience  in  the  civil  war  has  been  else- 
where recorded  in  the  volume  devoted  to  that  terri- 
tory. Here  it  must  suffice  to  state  that  by  the 
energetic  efforts  of  Governor  Gilpin  and  his  asso- 
ciates a  union  force  was  raised,  which  not  only 
defeated  all  confederate  hopes  at  home,  but  was 
also  able  to  go  abroad  and  turn  the  scale  in  New 
Mexico.  Two  companies,  which  later  became  A  and 
B  of  the  second  Colorado  volunteers,  were  mustered 
in  December  1861,  going  to  New  Mexico  in  January 
1862.  Company  B,  Captain  T.  H.  Dodd,  served  un- 
der Canby  at  Val verde,  as  we  have  seen ;  ^  and  Com- 
?any  A,  Captain  J.  H.  Ford,  remained  at  Fort  Union, 
'he  first  regiment  of  Colorado  volunteers  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  J.  P.  Slough,  S.  F.  Tappan  being 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  J.  M.  Chivington  major.  The 
regiment  was  composed  largely  of  *  Pike's  Peakers,'  the 
best  of  fighting  material,  intensely  loyal  to  the  union, 
always  eager  to  go  to  the  front,  but  not  taking  kindly 
to  the  restraints  of  military  discipline  when  there  was 
no  fighting  to  be  done.  Whole  companies  were  often 
under  arrest  for  mutiny ;  and  an  order  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Canby — obtained  by  Major  Chivington  from 
General  Hunter  mainly  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  the  regiment — was  welcome  to  all. 
The  troops  left  Denver  in  February;  the  different 
divisions  united  March  7th  at  the  foot  of  the  Raton 

^  This  company  lost  5  killed  and  38  wounded,  killing  72  of  ling's  Texan 
lancers.  Denver  IiisL 
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Pass;  a  march  of  64  miles  was  once  made  in  24  hoars, 
and  the  regiment  arrived  at  Fort  Union  on  the  1 1- 
Idth  of  March.  Major  G.  R  Paul,  colonel  of  New 
Mexico  volanteers,  was  in  command  of  the  post,  but 
was  ranked  by  Colonel  Slough,  who  assumed  com* 
mand  of  the  united  forces.^ 

On  March  22d  Colonel  Slough's  army  of  1.342 
men,  including  800  regular  troops,^  marched  from 
Fort  Union  toward  Santa  F^,  encamping  at  Bemal 
Spring  on  the  24th.  On  the  25th  the  advance  of  400 
men,  half  of  them  mounted,  encamped  near  the  old 
Pecos  ruins ;  and  a  scouting  party  under  Lieutenant 
Nelson  captured  four  men  of  the  enemy's  picket,  five 
miles  farther  west  at  Pigeon's  rancho.  Next  mominfi^ 
Major  Chivington  advanced  with  all  his  force,  and 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  rancho,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Apache  Cafion  proper,  found  a  Texan  battery  posted, 
which  opened  nre.^  This  was  about  2  p.  il  The 
federal  infantry,  deployed  to  the  cafion  slopes  as  skir- 
mishers, advanced  to  the  attack,  the  cavalry  remain- 
ing behind  a  spur  in  the  ravine,  with  orders  to  charge 
when  the  battery  showed  signs  of  retreating.  The 
battery  presently  fell  back  a  mile  or  more,  but  Cap- 
tain Howland  failed  to  charge  as  ordered.  The  new 
position  of  the  Texan  guns  was  at  a  bend  in  the  ca&on, 
across  a  dry  arroyo-bed,  supported  by  the  infantry, 
strongly  posted  among  the  rocks  and  on  the  summits. 
Chivington  repeated  his  former  manoeuvre,  but  dis- 
mounting Howland's  and  Lord's  men  to  strengthen 
the  infantry  on  the  flanks,  he  left  the  cavalry  charge 
to  100  Colorado  horsemen  under  Captain  Cook.  After 
a  sharp  fight  on  the  flanks  the  battery  yielded,  and 
Cook  dashed  forward,  his  horsemen  leaping  the  arroyo 

^  Chivington  in  bis  MS.  narratiTe  says  that  the  famoos  forced  march  of  64 
miles  in  24  hours  ended  at  Maxwell's  rancho^  and  wasprompted  by  mossaaes 
from  Fort  Union  that  the  post  was  in  great  danger.  He  also  states  ^at  B&j. 
Paul  had  mined  the  fort  and  made  preparations  to  destroy  all  public  property 
on  the  coming  of  the  confederates,  and  then  march  to  meet  the  Ooloradans. 

^  Tliese  troops  included  two  companies  of  the  5th  infantry  and  two  light 
batteries  under  captains  Ritter  and  Olaflin.  Denver  Hist 

'*  Chivington  says  that  before  this  his  force  met  the  Texan  advance  guard 
and  captured  a  lieut.  and  30  men  before  a  gun  was  fired. 
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with  a  yell,  and  charging  through  and  through  the 
enemy's  ranks.  Cook  fell,  severely  wounded,  but 
Lieutenant  Nelson  took  his  place.  The  infantry, 
under  captains  Downing  and  Wyncoop,  cooperated 
most  effectively;  the  Texans  were  driven  from  the 
field,  and  the  fight  of  Apache  Canon  was  won.  State- 
ments of  casualties  ai*e  conflicting;  but  the  federals 
seem  to  have  lost  from  five  to  fifteen  killed,  and  the 
confederates  from  20  to  40,  with  nearly  100  prisoners. 
Chivington  before  night  fell  back  to  Pigeon's  rancho 
to  bury  his  dead,  care  for  the  wounded,  and  send  back 
the  prisoners,  with  a  message  to  Colonel  Slough  and 
the  main  army.  That  night  or  the  next  morning  he 
retired  four  or  five  miles  farther,  to  Kolosky's  rancho, 
where  the  water  supply  was  better;  and  here  he  was 
joined  by  Slough  and  his  troops  in  the  night  of  the 
27th.*' 

"Chivington  and  Hollister  g;ive  tolerably  clear  accounts  of  the  fight  in 
which  they  took  part.  G.  in  his  MS.  does  not  give  a  statement  of  casualties; 
but  ace.  to  Hayes  he  reported  a  loss  of  5  killed  and  14  wounded,  the  enemy's 
loss  being  32  killed,  43  wounded,  and  71  prisoners.  Hollister  says  the  fed- 
erals lost  5  killed,  13  wounded,  and  3  missing;  and  the  confed.  16  killed, 
30-40  wounded,  and  75  prisoners,  including  7  officers.  The  Denver  Hist,  has 
it  13  fed.  killed,  13  wounded,  3  missing;  confed.  40,  75,  and  108  respectively. 
Hayes,  who  regards  this  affair  as  a  drawn  fight  and  jnves  few  details,  says 
that  the  reports  of  Scurry  and  Sibley  eive  no  figures,  rerhaps  the  Coloradans 
ezaffgerate  their  victory,  and  it  would  seem  that  Hayes  may  have  found  some 
evidiuice  to  this  effect  in  the  confed.  reports,  which  he  does  not  specify.  The 
Frenchman,  Alex.  Valle,  known  as  'Pigeon' — whence  the  name  Pigeon's 
rancho — described  Chivington's  operations  to  Hayes  as  follows:  "H  poot  'is 
'ead  down  and  f oight  loike  mahd  bull. '  Hollister  prints  a  letter  from  a  Texan 
to  his  ¥rife,  found  at  Mesilla,  which  gives  a  very  vivid  description  of  the  fiffht, 
and  of  their  surprise  when  *  instead  of  Mexicans  and  regulars '  they  saw  *  they 
were  regular  demons,  that  iron  and  lead  had  no  effect  uj)on,  in  the  shape  of 
Pike's  Peakers  from  the  Denver  gold  mines. '  After  the  first  retreat  of  the  bat- 
tery and  the  forminff  a  line  of  battle  at  the  new  position,  *  up  came  the  cannon, 
with  the  enemy  at  uieir  heels;  but  when  they  saw  us  ready  they  stopped,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  in  a  few  momenta  they  could  be  seen  on  tlio  moun- 
tains jumping  from  rock  to  rock  like  so  many  sheep.  They  had  no  sooner 
got  within  shooting  distance  than  up  came  a  comp.  of  cavalry  at  full  charge, 
with  swords  and  revolvers  drawn,  looking  like  so  many  fl ving  devils.  On 
they  came,  to  what  I  supposed  certain  destruction,  but  nothing  like  lead  or 
iron  seemcKi  to  stop  them,  for  wo  were  pouring  it  into  them  from  every  side 
like  hail.  In  a  moment  these  devils  had  run  the  gauntlet  for  half  a  mile  and 
were  fiffhting  hand  to  hand  with  our  men  in  the  road. '  Behind  the  ditch  '  we 
felt  sate,  but  again  we  were  mistaken,  for  no  sooner  did  they  see  us  than 
some  of  them  turned  their  horses,  jumped  the  ditch,  and  like  demons  came 
charging  on  us. . .  .We  expected  to  shoot  the  last  one  before  they  reached  us, 
but  luck  was  against  us,  and  after  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  them,  and  our 
comrades  being  shot  and  cut  down  every  moment,  we  were  obliged  to  tor- 
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On  March  28th  Slough  pushed  forward  with  his 
full  force;  but  Chivington,  with  400  or  500  men  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Manuel  Chavez, 
was  detached  to  cross  the  mountains  and  attack  the 
enemy's  rear.  His  success  will  be  noted  presently. 
The  rest  of  the  army,  700  or  800  strong,  met  the 
Texans,  sooner  than  Slough  expected,  half  a  mile 
beyond  Pigeon's  rancho,  about  9  A.  M.  From  the 
first  the  federals  were  outnumbered,  acted  on  the 
defensive,  and  though  fighting  bravely  for  about  five 
hours,  were  forced  back  to  the  rancho,  to  a  new  position 
half  a  mile  farther  east,  and  finally  to  Kolosky's. 
Had  the  enemy  known  the  number  of  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  or  had  they  not  been  somewhat  over- 
cautious as  a  result  of  the  former  battle,  the  federal 
repulse  might  have  been  a  disastrous  defeat  The 
federal  loss  is  given  as  from  20  to  50  killed,  40  to  80 
wounded,  and  15  to  20  prisoners;  that  of  the  con- 
federates 36  to  150  killed,  60  to  200  wounded,  and 
100  prisoners,  the  last  figure  apparently,  however, 
including  both  battles.®  Scurry,  the  Texan  com- 
mander, instead  of  following  up  his  success,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce,  asking  an  armistice  for  the  purpose 
of  burying  his  dead,  and  caring  for  his  wounded. 
This  was  granted  by  Slough,  and  the  Texans  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fall  back  to  Santa 
F6,  which  position  they  presently  abandoned  and 
retreated  down  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  cause  of  Sibley's  retreat,  notwithstanding  his 
apparent  victory,  must  be  sought  in  the  operations  of 

ren<lcr.     Now,  who  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  came  charging  anil  nearly 
running  over  me,  with  a  revolver  pointed  at  my  head,  etc.  ?     It  was  (.ieo. 

Lowe. . . .  You  know  him  well How  one  of  tlie  men  that  charged  us  ever 

escaped  death  will  ever  he  a  wonder  to  me About  80  of  us  were  taken 

prisoners  an<l  ntarched  off  toward  Ft  Union.     How  many  were  killed  and 
wounded  I  don't  know,  but  there  must  have  been  a  large  numl>er.* 

■''*  Hayes  gives  the  federal  losses  as  29  killed,  42  wounded,  and  15  prison- 
ers; confederate  36  killed  and  60  wounded,  as  admitted  by  Scurry.  lA^ssing 
says  the  federals  loss  23  k.  and  50  w. ;  confed.  same  as  Hayes.  Gov.  Con- 
nelly reported  the  confed.  lost  as  400  k.,  w.,  and  prisoners.  HoUister  piiti 
the  fed.  loss  at  46,  64,  an<121;  confed.  281,  200,  100  (prob.  inolmling  b»»th 
l^attles).  The  Dtnver  JJisL  has  it  134  k.  and  w.  on  the  fed.  side;  and  151, 
200,  and  100. 
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Chivington.  This  officer,  on  the  28th,  with  370  Colo- 
rado ^rolunteers  and  120  regulars,  had  been  guided  by 
Chavez  over  the  mountains  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
where  they  arrived  about  noon.  Descending  the 
precipitous  cliffs  in  single  file,  they  drove  off  the 
Texan  guard,  capturing  several  of  their  number, 
spiked  the  cannon,  killed  the  mules,  burned  64  wag- 
ons, and  destroyed  all  the  enemy's  supplies,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  confederates  to  con- 
tinue their  offensive  operations.  This  virtually  ended 
the  campaign;  the  'Pike's  Peakers'  had  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  *  Texan  rangers,'  saving  New 
Mexico  for  the  union;  and  Chivington,  presiding 
elder  of  the  methodist  church  in  Colorado,  had  made 
himself  the  hero  of  the  war.*® 

Orders  now  came  from  Canby  to  Slough  to  protect 
Fort  Union  at  all  hazards;  and,  very  much  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Coloradans,  the  army  fell  back  to 
the  fort,  arriving  on  the  2d  of  April.  On  the  5th, 
under  new  orders,  the  army  marched  for  the  south, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Paul,  Slough  having 
resigned  his  commission.  Galisteo  was  reached  on 
the  10th,  details  of  movements  in  these  days  having 
very  slight  significance,*^  and  here  was  met  an  adjutant 
from  Canby.  This  officer,  leaving  Fort  Craig  gar- 
risoned by  volunteers  under  Carson,  had  marched 
northward  on  April  1st  with  860  regulars  and  350 
volunteers.  The  confederates,  or  a  part  of  them,  had 
fallen  back  on  Alburquerque;  and  against  this  town, 
on   the    8  th,  Can  by 's  troops    made  a  demonstration, 

**  Chivinffton*s  own  narrative  is  most  satisfactory,  besides  agreeing  in  most 
respects  with  others.  His  officers  were  captains  W.  H.  Lewis  and  A.  B. 
Carey  of  the  regulars,  and  Wyucoop  of  tlie  volunteers.  Chivington  says 
that  they  bayoneted  1,100  mules.  On  tlieir  return  they  reached  the  camp 
at  Kolosky's  at  midnight,  entering  it  prepared  to  fight,  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  camp  of  the  enemy. 

**  Hollister  and  the  Venver  Hist,  give  many  such  details.  Slough  seems 
to  have  resigned  in  his  disgust  at  not  being  permitted  to  pursue  the  retreat- 
ing Texans.  On  the  9th,  according  to  Hayes,  Col  Paul  marched  from  Bemal 
Sprintf  toward  Sta  Fe,  meeting  on  the  way  Mai.  Jackson  and  party,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  soon  learning  that  Sta  Fe  had  hoen  evacuated.  On  the  12th 
be  wrote  from  Galisteo  that  the  Union  troops  had  been  cheered  on  entering 
the  capitaL 
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with  but  rii^t  effect,^  thence  turQing  to  the  rbfat^ 
and  joining  I^aol's  force  at  TijeiM  on  the  IStL  The 
next  day,  Chivington  having  been  appointed  colonel 
of  the  Colorado  r^ment^  tiie  onited  army  marched 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  down  that  river  to  Peralta, 
where  the  confederates  were  posted  in  the  adobe  town, 
having  abandoned  Alburquerque.  It  was  to  some 
extent  a  surprise,  and  a  few  pickets  were  captured. 
Chivington  was  eager  to  take  the  town  by  assault^  but 
Canby  would  not  permit  it. 

On  the  15th  a  belated  Texan  train  coming  in  dght 
from  Alburqueraue  was  ci^ured  by  30  mounted 
Coloradans,  who  lost  one  man  and  killed  four,  taking 
one  gun,  a  dozen  prisoners,  70  mules,  and  1 5  horses. 
Presently  the  confederates  opened  &te  with  their  ar- 
tillery, which  was  answered,  the  firing  being  continued 
to  some  extent  all  day,  with  but  slight  and  unrecorded 
effect  The  Colorado  troops  retired  to  the  river,  and 
planned  an  attack  under  cover  of  the  banks,  but  Canbv 
forbade  the  movement.  He  is  accused  of  an  unwilf* 
ingness  to  kill  his  old  comrades,  of  jealousy  toward 
the  volunteers,  and  even  of  cowardica  Hayes,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  reason  for  inaction  was  that  he 
"had  no  desire  to  capture  men  whom  he  could  not 
feed."  The  Texans  took  advantage  of  a  tempestuous 
night  to  ford  the  river  and  escape.  On  the  16th  and 
17th  the  armies  advanced  slowly  southward  in  sight 
of  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river,"  the 
Texans  burning  some  of  their  baggage  on  the  way. 
to  La  Joya;  but  on  the  18th  the  confederates  had 
disappeared,  to  be  seen  no  more,  leaving,  however, 

'^  Haves  says  that  in  thia  engagement,  retpectinff  which  no  detaila  are 
given,  Maj.  Duncan,  3d  cavalry,  was  seriously  wounded.  Chivington  says: 
*  They  fought  all  day  at  lon^  range,  and  at  night  Canby  took  a  side  route  snd 
attempted  to  form  a  junction  witli  us,  and  Sibley  eac^ied  down  the  Bio 
Gran(fe  with  his  force. 

*'^  Chivington  says:  '  They  disputed  our  croasing  for  4  daya  and  ni^ti 
whenever  we  attempted  to  cro3s;  and  we  tried  to  get  sufficiently  far  in  ad- 
vance to  cross  without  being  subject  to  their  artillery  fire.  On  the  4th  night 
they  burned  their  transportation,  and  abandoned  everything  except  aoipe 
light  vehicles,  packed  their  provisions,  and  took  to  the  mountains/  There  is 
no  other  evidence  that  Canby's  force  attempted  to  cross  at  alL  See  acoonat 
of  fight  at  Peralta,  in  Laa  Vegaa  ChrwwUe,  Feb.  21,  1886. 
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some  of  their  sick  and  disabled,  with  a  few  wagons, 
which  were  found  by  Captain  Grayden  on  a  trip  to 
the  western  side.  A  day  or  two  later  Sibley  destroyed 
the  rest  of  his  baggage,  and  followed  a  trail  over  the 
mountains  far  to  the  west  of  Fort  Craig,  and  thence 
to  the  Mesilla  valley  and  to  Fort  Bliss,  where  he  ar- 
rived early  in  May.*^  In  killed,  wounded,  prisoners, 
and  stragglers,  they  had  left  nearly  half  their  original 
force  in  New  Mexico.** 

The  federals  advanced  much  at  their  leisure  in  three 
columns  under  Paul,  Chivington,  and  Captain  Morris, 
crossing  the  river  at  Limitar,  just  above  Socorro,  on 
the  20th,  and  there  learning  definitely  of  the  enemy's 
fl^ht"  On  the  22d  tliey  reached  the  old  battle-field 
of  Valverde,  where  the  volunteers  encamped,  and  the 
regulars  took  up  their  quarters  at  Fort  Craig.  There 
was  no  thought  of  further  pursuit.  General  Canby  re- 
turning to  Santa  Fd,  and  leaving  Colonel  Chivington 
in  XK>mmand  of  the  southern  district,  which  position 
he  held  until  succeeded  by  Colonel  Howe.  Some 
Texan  rangers  still  remained  in  the  Mesilla  valley, 
and  in  May  a  party  of  them  appeared  at  the  Fanadero, 
below  the  fort,  but  there  was  no  fighting.  On  July 
4th  the  Califomian  advance  reached  the  Hio  Grande, 
and  two  days  later  the  last  of  the  invaders  left  the 
territory.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  record  the 
movements  of  the  Colorado  companies  in  garrison  at 
diflTereut  posts  and  in  a  few  Indian  expeditions  during 
the  following  months.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
last  of  them  had  left  New  Mexico  for  home  and  other 
service,  their  places  being  taken  by  the  California  vol- 
unteers, and  General  Carleton  assuming  command  of 
the  department  in  September. 

**  May  4th,  according  to  Lossing;  but  on  the  18th  Canby,  ace.  to  Hayes, 
reported  the  confed.  as  scattered  along  the  valley  from  l>ofta  Ana  to  £1  Pasa 

•* Canby *8  report,  as  quoted  va  Ariz.,  Hist.  (E.  k  Co.).  A  prisoner  'tells 
me  that  oat  of  tae  3,800  men  and  327  wagons  that  were  with  us  when  we  left 
Ft  Fillmore,  only  1,200  men  and  13  wagons  remained  together  when  they  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  mountains.'  Letter  of  a  Texan  quoted  by  Hollister. 

''Hollister  says  that  30  prisoners  came  into  camp  on  the  19th,  and  were 
paroled,  one  of  them  being  Ez-surveyor-gen.  Pelham.  At  limitar  75  sick 
and  stragglers  were  taken. 
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The  legislature  at  the  sei 
lutions  thanking  "the  brave  California  and  Coloracla 
troops  for  their  timely  aid  in  driving  the  traitors  and 
rebels  from  our  soil,"  with  an  additional  paragraph 
especially  conipliinentary  to  General  Carlettm  and 
the  Califoniians,  wliose  march  across  the  desert  was 
regarded  as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  age."  This  paragraph  brought  out  a 
letter  from  Governor  Evans  of  Colorado,  who,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Catifornians  had  not  arrived  until 
the  campaign  was  over,  complained  of  injustice  done 
to  the  Coloradans,  who  had  really  expelled  the  invader. 
Accordingly,  at  the  next  session,  the  It^islature  at- 
tempted to  set  the  matter  right,  Sv  "Tinly  affirming,  in 
a  resolution  respecting  the  Colorado  troops,  that  "it 
is  not  the  intention  to  place  these  brave  soldiers  second 
to  none" I*" 

"  N.  Mbc,  Aril,  1862-3,  1363-4;  Colorado,  Houk  Jouma:,  3d  aeaa. .  p.  "»-7, 
la  18C6  Kit  Camou  wu  promotoil  to  brigadier-geiiBial  o(  volonlfen  fiV'hi* 

giLllanCry  at  Vaiverdo  and  other  *ervicea.  Carton,  Paptri,  MS.  Tbeso  pap«is 
coDtain  a  few  documeotB  lieariiiK  o"  details  of  this  campaign,  including  ctr- 
respondeace  showing  that  Caiitiy  sod  Cuwm  bad  somo  doobta  Bboiit  tht 
loysJty  of  the  militia  and  some  of  the  voluataera.  CLuois  for  dunagva  ituot 
I)y  rolwli  were  tiled  by  cititBDi,  and  the  mibjec-t  was  often  agitated;  but  down 
to  1880  at  IcMt  none  of  these  claims  had  been  paid.  A'.  Ma.,  iltta.,  i^fGot., 
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In  the  history  of  New  Mexico  after  1863  chrono- 
logic annals  have  but  small  part.  The  government 
record,  Indian  affairs,  industries  and  institutions,  and 
local  matters  will  be  treated  in  four  successive  chap- 
ters. All  these,  and  especially  the  first,  will  be  de- 
voted for  the  most  part,  not  to  a  consecutive  narra- 
tion of  events,  but  to  classified  records  and  statistical 
matter  showing  the  territory's  condition  and  develop- 
ment, a  large  part  of  which  matter  may  be  presented 
most  profitably  in  fine-print  notes.  I  begin,  however, 
by  appending  a  chronologic  summary  of  the  most  im- 
portant happenings  of  1864-86,  embracing  many  top- 
ics to  be  noted  more  fully  in  the  following  pages  and 
chapters.  And  the  completeness  and  utility  of  this 
summary  are  increased  by  extending  it  backward,  so 
far  as  leading  events  are  concerned,  to  the  American 
occupation  in  1846;  and  even  farther,  in  the  briefest 
of  outlines,  to  the  beginning  of  New  Mexican  annals.^ 

^  Chronological  smnmar^  of  New  Mexican  history:  Discovery  and  explo- 
ration, 1540-97:  see  chap.  i.-y.  of  this  voL  1535-6,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  passing 
through  Texas  and  Chihuahua,  hears  of  the  N.  Mex.  pueblos.  15^>-2,  Coro- 
nado's  army  enters  via  Sin.,  Son.,  and  Arix.,  spending  two  winters  in  the  Rio 

(701) 
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The  territory  was  ruled  fix>m  1864  by  a  saooeBsion  of 
eight  governors:  Henry  Connelly  fix>m  1864,  Bobert 


GnadA  Tallej.  1581,  Tr,  Agnitin  Bodrigoa  entm  K.  Mac  ffram  Oiih. 
1582-J^  ntnda  of  Emja  U8)-«^  Mfvaral  jtvJMto  of  oonqiMrt,  witboat 
ranilte.  1590-1,  iUeala  wtiy  of  GMtaflo  do  Son  frtm  K.  Loon  ▼»  Tozm. 
1594-C,  egpodhiopi  3  BonflU  and  Hamafla 

Spuiiab  conyiert  and  oeamtion:  aae  dym.  tL-x.  1508-9,  ocnq«oai  bj 
JundoOAate.  1601^  OAate^aoned.  toQamiaaBdMOOtliof  tboColotada 
1812^  8ta  F<  fbudod  aboat  tiuTdalo.  1830^  frim  50  to  100  nuanoaaiMa 
aerring  in  irmn  90  to  150  pnriilo  mwrimw  lOMt  tiMhming  of  diiafwiiiani  ba> 
tween  goTt  and  BUHioMiMa.  186flt  bam^  of  aoiooa  troaUea  with  tbt 
Indiana.  1884  et  ae^.,  FtealoMt'a  filibnatennff  adieniea.  1870  et  aeq.« 
Apaefaea  begin  tlieirnida;  Kafaito  maatkaied;  ^an.  pop.  abost  2,408^  oob- 
Terted  Ind.  20,00a  1880^  refrolt  of  Paeblo^  ozpaDing  ^pan.,  and  killing 
400;  El  Pkao  founded.  1881-S;  Otennin'a  Tain  affovti  to  raoonqfoar  tha  pcor- 
inee.     1892-8^  reoonfoaat  1^  IM^go  do  VtjpM, 

Spaniab  nde  ocmtmned:  aoe  efaapt  zL-)$ii.  1706^  fomding  of  AUmrqiMrana. 
1709,  Ant  important  war  and  tMty  with  tiia  Navajoa  «%iBmii«M««^|£rta 
l<i  iiwii  iliiiii  m  MaM|iiiii  Ilia MiMiiiiii,  wImj  infaeail  l^i^njUi  j|^flliwini*i  i^i't 
tronblaa  with  Conumfhaa.  17«M9;  ecmtrorewnaa  of ^Franciawuia  with  tha 
diarch  and  with  tho  Jaaniti.  1730^  lint  riait  bj  tho  biahop.  1750^  Spaa, 
pop.  4,000t  Ind. oonrerta  12,00a  1780;, tonr of  BiiriiopTunaran.  1760-1880!, 
a  poriod  oif  diiwiinn,  naoality,  and  dncadmca.  1774-8,  actira  aObtti  for 
azploratiott  in  woat,  and  for  oonTonion  of  the  Moquia;  oxped.  of  DoouMoai 
andEaoalaatetoUtah.  1778-7,  omniiatiiwi  of  fkwrinciaa  Int6tna%  inchwing 
K.  Hex.  1780-1,  nvagea  of  amall-pox,  Uiading  to  conaolidatiop  of  miariona. 
1788b  new  Apadie  polii^.  1800^  Spaa.  pop.  18,000^  lad.  9,700l  iMl 
Looiaiana  ceded  to  U.  &  180AA  beginningi  of  8taF4  trade;  working  of  Sta 
Rita  copper  minea.  1808-7,  Pike'a  ezploring  ezped.  18ia  Pino  aant  to 
Span,  cdrtea  from  N.  Max.  1819,  boimdaiy  treatf  with  U.  &  1881,  K. 
Mmol  waypmU  Itorbide.    1882;  Span.  pim.  80,000^  Lid.  10^000. 

Mexxean  role:  aee  chap.  xir.  1882;  N.  Max.  beoomeaa  Mexioaa 
1824,  a  territory  of  the  Mex.  repablic;  beginning  of  the  legal  Sta  le  trade. 
1828,  expalsion  of  Spaniards  ana  partial  eecolarization  of  missions;  discovery 
of  the  gold  placers.  1833,  visit  of  the  bishop.  1835,  first  printing-press  and 
newspaper.  1836,  N.  Mex.  a  department  under  a  governor.  1837-6,  rebel- 
lion of  Gonzalez  and  accession  of  Gov.  Armijo.  1839,  N.  Mex.  a  separate 
comandancia;  discovery  of  the  '  new '  placers.  1841,  Texan  Sta  Fe  invasion. 
1814,  department  divided  into  districts  and  partidoa.  1845,  pop.  aboat 
70,000,  Ind.  10,000;  Texas  annexed  to  U.  S. 

Rale  of  the  United  States:  see  chap.  xviL,  xxv.-vii  1846,  Mex.  war; 
occupation  of  N.  Mex.  by  €ren.  Kearny.  1847,  revolt  of  the  New  Mexicans; 
first  legislature  and  first  newspaper  in  Kngliah.  1848,  treaty  between  U.  8. 
and  Mex.,  the  latter  ceding  N.  Mex.;  territorial  convention.  1849--6Q;  state 
convention;  debates  in  congress  on  slavery  and  Texan  boundary.  1850;  N. 
Mex.  admitted  as  a  territory;  pop.  61,547;  vicarate  of  Sta  F4  estalx,  Lamy 
honorary  bishop.  1850-1,  Mex.  boundary  survey.  1851,  organiaation  oif 
territorial  govt,  and  meeting  of  1st  legi^ture.  1851-9,  several  "BL  R.  and 
other  explorations.  1853-^  dispute  with  Mex.  for  possession  of  the  MesiUa 
valley.  1854-5,  Gadsden  purchase  annexed  to  N.  Mex.;  Ind.  wars.  I86& 
surveyor-generaI*s  office  estab.  1858-60,  pueblo,  private,  and  town  land 
claims  confirmed  by  congress.  1858-63,  Navajo  ware,  ending  with  exped.  of 
'63-4  by  Carleton  and  Carson.  1861,  Cimarron  Ind.  aoencv  esUb.  1881-8; 
confederate  Texan  invasion;  territory  of  Colorado  cut  cC  1883,  Ariaona  cat 
off;  Fort  Sunmer  and  Bosque  Redondo  reservation  estab. 

Chronologic  annals  of  1864-86:  see  for  details  thia  and  the  three  following 
chapters.  1864,  also  RUch't  Bbte-BooL  1864,  gov.  Connelly;  gen.  Carletoiu 
Ind.  supt  Stock;  Navajos  at  Bosque  Redondo.  1866,  publication  of  revised 
statutes;  Ind.  supt  Delgado.     1866,  gov.  Mitdiell;  £id.  anpt  Norton;  r»- 
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B.  Mitchell  from  1866,  William  A.  Pile  in  1869-71, 
Marsh  Giddings  in  1871-5,Samuel  B.  Axtell  in  1875-8, 
Lewis  Wallace  in  187  8-81,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon  in  1881-4, 
and  Edmund  G.  Roas  from  1885.  I  append  a  list  of  all 
territorial  and  federal  officials  for  the  period.*     Most  of 

pain  on  the  palacio;  Meacaleros  quit  the  Bosque  Kedondo  reservation.  1867, 
gen.  Sykes  and  Gretty;  Ind.  supt  Webb;  discoverv  of  Moreno  mines;  peon- 
aoe  abolished;  death  of  Padre  Ant.  J.  Martinez;  decision  of  sup.  court  that 
Aeblos  are  citixens;  soldiers'  monument  dedicated  at  Sta  Fe.  1868,  Grant 
va  created;  Ist  daily  mail  from  east;  Navajoe  removed  from  Bosque  Redondo 
to  their  old  home  in  the  y.  w. ;  1st  mil.  telegraph  in  operation;  death  of  Kit 
CarBon;  Chavei,  contestant,  seated  as  delegate  in  congress;  Fort  Sumner 
abandoned. 

1809,  gov.  Pile;  Ind.  sunt  Gallegos  and  Clinton;  Colfax  and  Lincoln 
counties  created;  archives  sold  for  waste  paper;  complaints  against  Justice 
Honghton;  earthauakes.  1870,  Ind.  supt  Fope;  population,  90,573;  forts 
Commings  and  McBae  oarrisoned;  sale  of  the  Maxwell  rancho;  Apaches  at 
Csflada  Alamosa  moved  by  Colyer  to  Tularosa;  Ist  national  bank  at  Sta  Fe. 
1871,  gov.  Oiddings;  sen.  Granger  (also  1875);  biennial  sessions  of  leffisla- 
tore;  water  fonna  bv  Martin  in  the  Jornada  del  Muerto;  filing  of  land  cudms 
resumed.  1872,  Ind.  supt  (the  last)  Dudley;  state  constitution  formed;  new 
public  school  law.  187o,  gen.  Gregg;  Jesuit  school  at  Alburquerque.  1874, 
ten.  Bevin;  Mescaleroe  on  reserv.  at  Fort  Stanton;  Apaches  moved  to  Hot 
Springs;  new  land  district  in  south  at  Mesilla;  prot.  episcopal  missionary 
diocese.  1875,  sov.  Axtell;  mil.  telegraph,  Sta  Fe  to  Mesilla;  archdiocese 
of  Sta  ¥6  createa;  Rev.  Tolby  murdered  m  Colfax  co. ;  Jesuit  schools  at  Las 
Vena  and  La  Junta.  1876,  col  Wade  and  gen.  Hatch;  telegraph  to  Tucson; 
IL  R.  at  Trinidad,  OoL;  prefect  system  of  co.  govt  abandoned;  murder  of 
Hon.  Louis  Clark  in  Rio  Arriba;  Ft  Selden  abandoned.  1877,  Apaches  re- 
moved to  S.  Cirlos,  Ariz.;  telegraph  to  S.  Dieso;  survey  of  land  claims 
revumed;  Brand  lodge  of  masons  organized.  1878,  gov.  Wallace;  R.  R. 
erosses  N.  Mex.  line  at  Raton  Mt. ;  war  of  stockmen  I^Bgitis  in  Lincoln  co. ; 
act  incoTporatinff  Jesuits  annulled  by  congress  in  79;  Sta  Fe  academy  incor- 
porated; JicarilTas  moved  to  a  reserv.  in  n.  w.;  Utos  removed  to  Col.; 
Apache  raids  of  Viotorio,  78-82.  1879,  beginning  of  a  'boom'  in  mines; 
White  Oaks  mines  discovered;  Los  Cerrillos  camps;  R  R.  reaches  Las 
Vegas;  Hot  Springs  hotel  opened;  Ist  prot.  epis.  church  in  N.  Mex.  dedi- 
cated at  Las  Vegas;  Alburquerque  academy  incorporated. 

1880,  R.  R.  reaches  Sta  Fe,  Alburquerque,  and  Isleta;  narrow-gauge 
Rb  R.  from  north  enters  the  territory;  general  incorporation  act;  Bureau  of 
Immiff.  and  Historical  Soc.  orffanizea;  founding  of  ifew  Alburquerque;  Vio- 
torio killed  in  Mexico;  visit  of  Gen.  Grant  and  Pres.  Hayes;  Maxwell  Grant 
00.,  organized  under  laws  of  Holland;  Rio  Arriba  co.  enlarge<l;  aaa  at  Sta 
Fe;  street  R.  R.  at  Alburquerque;  Las  Vegas  academy;  fire  at  Las  Vegas; 

Kp.  of  the  territory  109,793.  1881,  gov.  Sheldon;  gen.  Bradley  and 
ftckenzie;  R.  R.  completed  to  Deming,  El  Paso,  and  Cal. ;  also  D.  &  G. 
R.  R  in  the  north,  and  A.  &  P.  to  the  Arizona  line;  Ist  territorial  fair,  and 
ooDgreg&tional  church  at  Alburquerque;  educational  assoc.  organized;  Ind. 
school  at  Alburquerque;  1st  voL  of  N.  Mex.  sup.  court  reports  published; 
telephone  at  Sta  Fd.  1883,  tertio-millennial  celebration  at  Sta  Fe;  A.  &  P. 
Rb  R.  reaches  Colorado  River;  Jicarilla  Ind.  removed  to  the  Mescalero  reser- 
vation. '1884,  Sierra  CO.  created;  Navajo  reserv.  extended  and  cousoliilatud 
with  that  of  the  Moquis;  $200,000  approp.  for  completing  public  buildings; 
wrangle  about  orffanization  of  the  legislature.  1885,  gov.  Ross;  publica- 
tion of  CompUed  Eaiot.  1886,  fire  at  Socorro;  population  probably  150,000. 
'New  Mexico  official  list  1863  et  seq.  See  Laws  and  JourmUa;  also  Ritdi's 
lue-Book;  NaUoncU  Abnamtc;  TrUmne  Almttnac,  etc. 
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the  rulers  managed  Xew  Mexican  affidrs  with  com- 
mendable tact  and  honesty^  taking  some  pains  to  ac- 

Oovernon:  Henry  ConnellY  1861-^;  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  acting.  1865-^; 
Robert  B.  MitcheU  1866-9;  Wm  A.  Pile  186&-71;  Marsh  Giddinga  187 1-5; 
Wm  G.  Ritch,  acting,  1875;  Samuel  R  Axtell  1875-8;  Lewis  Wallace  1S78-«1; 
Lionel  A.  .SheMon  IbSl-^;  Edmond  G.  Ron  1885-6. 

Secn-taries  <  often  acting  aa  gor.,  especially  Amy  and  Ritch):  W.  F.  M. 
Amy  1862-7,  1872-3;  H.  H.  Heath  1867-70;  &enry  Wetter  1870-2;  Wm  G. 
Ritch  1873-^;  SaoL  A.  Loach  1885;  Geo.  W.  Lane  1885-^ 

DelegaUa:  38th  congrea,  1863-i,  Frandaco  Perea;  39th  to  41  at  con^., 
1865-70,  Joae  Frandaco  Chavei  (thoogh  C.  P.  Clever  reoeivins  the  certifi- 
cate of  election  held  the  aeai  in  1867-8);  42d  cans.,  1871-2,  Joae  Manuel  Ga- 
lle^oa;  43d  and  44th  cong.,  1873-6,  Stephen  R  Elkina;  45th  cong..  1877-8, 
Trmidad  Romero;  46th  coog.,  1879-80,  Mariano  S.  Otero;  47th  con^..  1881-2, 
Tranqnilino  Luna,  48th  cong.,  1883-^  Franciaco  A.  Manzanarea;  49th  cong., 
1885-6,  Anthony  Joseph  (reelected  to  50th  cong.). 

Chief  jnaticea:  185»-66,  Kirby  Benedict;  1866-S,  John  P.  Slough;  1868-9. 
John  S.  Watta;  1869-76,  Joaeph  G.  Palen;  1876-8,  Henrv  L.  Waldo;  1878-9, 
Charles  McCandloaa;  1879-82,  L.  BrandfOTd  Prince;  1882,  Samuel  B.  Aztell, 
Wm  A.  Vincent  1885,  E.  V.  Long  1885-6. 

Asaociate  jnaticea,  2d  diitrict,  1861-4,  Sydney  A.  Hnbbell;  1864-9,  Perry 
£.  Brocchua;  1869-76,  HeKkiah  S.  Johnaon;  1876-7,  John  L  Redick; 
1877-8,  Samuel  R  McLin;  1878-85,  Joseph  BeU;  1885-6,  Wm  H.  Brinker; 
3d  district.  1861-^,  Joaeph  G.  Knapp;  1865-9,  Joab  Houghton;  1869-70, 
Abraham  Bergen;  1870-1,  Benj.  J.  Waters;  1871-2,  Darnel  R  Johnson; 
1872-^,  Warren  Bristol;  1885,  Wm  R  Flemming;  1885-6,  Wm  F.  Hen- 
derson. 

Oerks  of  sup.  court:  1859-66,  1868-9,  Sam.  Ellisan;  1866-7,  Wm  M. 
Ga>'unf;  1867-S,  Peter  Connelly;  1869-73,  Wm  Breeden;  1873-7,  Rnfus  J. 
Palen;  1877-80,  John  H.  Thompson;  1880-2,  Frank  W.  Oancy;  1882^ 
Charles  W.  Philips;  1885,  R.  W.  Webb;  1885-6,  R.  M.  Johnson. 

Attomev-gcnerals:  1863-7,  C.  P.  Clerer;  1867-9,  Merrill  Ashurst;  1869- 
72,  Thos  R"  Catron;  1872-80,  Wm  Breeden;  1880,  Henry  L.  Waldo;  1880, 
Eugene  A.  Fiske  I'lmt  confirmed);  1881-6,  Wm  Breeden. 

Trea.surt-r.s :  lSt>.'i-.\  Wm  Ostertonand  Aiiastasio  Samloval;  lS65-t»,  Felipe 
Del^ado  an.l  A.  San«lnval;  1^60-y,  Simon  DcWaJo;  1869-7*2,  Felipe  anil  Pablo 
lK.lgado;  l>7-_?->>0,  Antonio  Ortiz;  lSS0-'2.  Juan  Delgado;  li>S2-0,  Antonio 
Ortiz. 

Auditors:  1^0,*^  5.  Miguel  E.  Pino;  1S65-7,  Epifanio  Vigil;  1S457,  Ana- 
Rtasio  Saniiuval;  IbOT-'J,  Epifanio  Vigil;  1S09-72,  A.  Sandoval;  1S72-^, 
Trinidad  Alari«L 

U.  .S.  attorneys:  1S60-7,  T.  J).  AMieaton;  1869-71,  S.  R  Elkins;  1S71-2, 
S.  M.  Ashenfelter;  1872-8.  Thos  K  Catron;  1S7S-82,  S.  M.  Barnes;  1882-5, 
<feo.  W.  Prichanl;  1885,  Thos  Smith. 

r.  S.  marshah:  18G1-6,  Abram  Cutler;  1S6G-7G,  Thos  R  Catron;  1876-82, 
John  >herman,  Jr;  1882-5,  A.  L  Morrison;  1885-6,  Romalo  Martinez. 

^iun-ev.>^.«t•neral3:  1861-8,  John  A.  Clark;  186^9,  Benj.  C.  CuUer; 
180D-7l\  'T.  K.  Spencer;  1872-6,  James  K.  Proudfit;  1876-85,  Henry  M. 
Atkinson;  1SS5-G,  Geo.  W.  Julian,  clerk  and  translator;  1860-84,  David  J. 
MiUer. 


W.  A.  JStroet;  18<>4-6,  John  Greiner;  1806-70,  J.  L.  Collins;  1870-6,  E.  W. 
Little;  187(i.  Kieo.  R,  Smith,  C.  M.  Howard;  1876-7,  A.  G.  Hoyt;  1877-81, 
EliaaBrevourt;  1881-5,  W.  H.  Bailhache;  1885-6,  C.  F.  Easley.  Re>risteri 
at  Mesilla  land-otlice:  1876-82,  Geo.  D.  Bowman;  1882-5.  John  R.  MoFie. 
lieccivors:  l57o-8,  Lawrence  Lepoint;  1878-80,  Mariano  Varela;  1880-4. 
S.  W.  .Sherfey. 

Adjutant-generaU:    1861-5,  C.  P.   Clever;   1865-7,  John  Gwin;  1867-^ 
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quaint  themselves  with  the  territory's  needs,  so  far  as 
can  be  determined  from  their  messages,  from  the  praise 
of  friends  and  censure  of  foes,  and  from  the  various 
records  of  their  official  acts,  though  not  appointed  with 
any  special  view  to  their  fitness  or  the  people's  de- 
sires, and  having  but  slight  opportunity  for  useful 
service.  Connelly,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  weak  man, 
of  good  intentions,  who,  notwithstanding  his  loyal 
sentiments,  made  no  very  brilliant  record  as  a  *war' 
governor.  He  died  in  office,  and  was  succeeded  tem- 
porarily by  W.  F.  M.  Arny,  the  secretary,  a  man 
prominent  in  Indian  affairs  and  other  public  matters, 
mvolved  in  many  controversies,  but  of  good  repute. 
Governor  Mitchell  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  lejjisla- 
ture  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  out  from  that  body 
a  resolution  for  his  removal.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing absented  himself  during  the  session,  removing  on 
his  return  the  officials  appointed  by  Secretary  Heath, 
and  refusing  to  sanction  a  memorial  passed  in  liis  ab- 
sence. He  even  had  the  audacity  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gate to  congress  to  fill  a  vacancy !  It  was  resolved 
to  send  laws  not  approved  by  him  to  congress  for  con- 
firmation, at  the  same  time  asking  for  an  abrogation  of 
the  governor's  absolute  veto  power,  which  was  granted 
by  an  amendment  of  the  organic  act  in  18G8.  There 
was  a  controversy  between  the  governor  and  secretary, 
the  latter  being  denounced  in  jmblic  meetings  at  the 
capital  but  sustained  by  two  resolutions  of  the  assem- 
bly. Of  Governor  Pile,  but  little  appears  beyond  the 
stupid  blunder  by  which  half  the  old  Spanish  archives 
were  lost,  as  noticed  elsewhere.  He  was  later  United 
States  minister  in  Venezuela.  Governor  Giddings 
died  in  office  in  1875,  and  was  succeeded  temporarily 
by  Secretary  Hitch,  a  man  who  as  secretary,  acting 

Clever  and  John  T.  Russell;  1868-70,  Geo.  W.  Cook  and  James  M.  Wilson; 
1870-1,  Wm  L.  Rynerson;  1871,  A.  Sau<loval;  1871-3,  W.  M.  Giddings; 
1873-^,  ThoB  S.  Tucker;  1880-1,  J.  H.  Watts;  1881-2,  Max.  Frost;  1882-3, 
Louis  Felsenthal;  1883-0,  E.  L.  Bartlctt. 

Librarians:   1809-71,  Ira  M.  Bond;   1871-8,  James  McKenzie;  1878-80, 
Anioeto  Abeitia;  1880,  R.  H.  Tompkins;  1880-0,  Sam  Ellison. 
But.  Auz.  aud  N.  Hex.   i3 
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■n.  72  GreR.  N.  Otero, 
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govemor,  president  of  the  Immigration  Society,  an- 
thor,  and  citizen  has  been  since  1873  one  of  the  most 
active  and  snccessfnl  workers  for  the  benefit  of  his 
territory.  G(ovemor  Axtell  was  later  chief  justice ; 
Grovemor  Wallace,  £Gunou8  as  a  TOneral  and  as  an 
author;  and  Sheldon,  a  most  emcient  and  popular 
governor. 

Next  is  appended  a  full  list  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assemblies  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
twenty-sixth  session&'     It  will  be  noted  that  the  ure- 


'Memben  o!  the  legulatorw,  1864  et  Mq.    See  N.  Meaa,  Loam  Id,^  J^ 
nab;  and  RUeh^s  Legid,  Blue-BooL 

13th  maanahiy,  1863^  Conncil:  prendent  Dmpo  Ardmlote,  elerk  Fedro 
Valdes,  >ei|^  Joed  Dunui  y  R:  meniDeny  Mara*  MTeriaao  MeitoMs;  Tao% 
Gabriel  Vigd,  Matias  Medina;  Bio  Arriba,  D.  Archnleta,  Han.  Tr^jiOo;  Ste 
¥6,  Anantanio  Sandoval;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo^  Serafin  Bamim,  NieoUa 
Lncero;  Valencia,  Clemente  Chayei;  Socorro^  Dioniaio  Jaramillo;  DoAa  Ana 
and  Anxona,  Cristdbal  Sanchez  Hooae:  ipeaker  Vicente  Uarcfa,  clerk  Fian. 
Salacar,  sergt  J.  A.  Martinei;  membera.  Mora,  ApoL  Garda,  J.  J.  GalkgQa; 
Taos,  Ventura  Herrera,  Joed  Doran,  Bamon  Arellano^  Cria.  Harea;  Bio  Ar- 
riba, Joed  Salazar,  Jesoa  M.  Heirera,  Joed  M.  Vigil;  1^  F^  Vicente  Ga^efi^ 
Simon  Deljgado^  Jeeoa  M.  Ortiz;  S.  Mignel,  Deaiderio  GalleexM,  Begino  Uli» 
barri,  Jose  Aragon  y  P.,  Oelao  Vaoa;  Sta  Ana,  Patricio  £Siva;  Bernalillo^ 
H.  ll  Johnson,  Tomds  0.  Gntierres;  Valenda,  Orcff.  N.  Otero^  rilnm— o 
Sanchez;  Socorro, ;  Dofia  Ana  and  Arizona,  Frank  W»ggin« 

14th  aosembly,  1864-d.  Conncil:  pree.  D.  Archnleta,  derk  Kic.  Quid* 
tana,  aerfft  Pelagic  Ortiz;  membera,  same  aa  preceding  aeeiion,  ezoept  J.  A. 
Vaca  for  Medina  in  Taos;  S.  Muniel,  Don.  Vigil,  Man.  Henrera;  Socorro^  ^m- 
cant.  House:  speaker  Pedro  Valdds,  clerk  Sant.  Valdes,  sogt  Joan  M. 
Oarcfa;  members.  Mora,  Felipe  Sanchez,  Kestor  Martinez;  Taos,  Pedro  Val* 
des,  Felipe  Archuleta^  BnenaTentura  Lobato^  Kicanor  Vigil;  Bio  Arriba^ 
Fran.  SaJazar,  Jesus  Lujan,  M.  Lucero;  Sta  Fd,  Felipe  Ddgado,  Man.  Bod- 
riguez,  Theodore  S.  Greiner;  S.  Miguel,  Arthur  Morrison,  E<1.  Martinez, 
Triuidad  Romero,  Deaiderio  Romero;  Sta  Ana,  Fran.  Vaca;  Bernalillo,  Wm 
H.  Henrie,  W.  P.  Strachan;  Valencia,  Filomeno  Sanchez,  Roman  Vaca; 
S(»corro,  Candelario  Garcia,  Jose  A.  Vaca  y  Pino;  Dofia  Ajoa,  Stephen  B 
Elkiiis. 

loth  assembly,  1865-6.  Council:  pres.  Miffuel  E.  Pino,  clerk  Fran.  Sola- 
zar,  sergt  Jos^  Sena;  members,  Mora,  vacant;  Taos,  Ps^uad  Martinez,  Rafael 
Chacon;  Rio  Arriba,  Ant.  G.  Cdrdolxa,  Vicente  Aragon;  Sta  Fe,  >L  E.  Pino; 
S.  Miguel,  Tom^  D.  Vaca,  Man.  Herrera;  Sta  Ana  and  Bernalillo,  Jesus  M. 
Silva,  Cruadalupo  Pcrea;  Valencia,  Man.  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Jose  A.  Torres; 

Dofia  AQa, .     House:  speaker  Samuel  Ellison,  clerk  J.  M.  H.  Alarid, 

sergt  Kstevan  Garcia;  membera.  Mora,  Fcl.  Sanchez,  Jose  Mestas;  Taos,  FeL 
Montoya,  Juan  B.  Cola,  Ant.  A.  Mondragon,  Juan  N.  Sanchez;  Bio  Arriba, 
Tonias  S  ilazar,  Tomis  Montafia,  Fran.  Salazar;  Sta  F^  Sam.  Ellisau,  C.  B 
Ortiz,  Man.  Vaca  y  Delgado;  S.  Miguel,  Man.  Flores,  Pedro  Archiveque; 
Sta  Ana,  Nic.  Valencia;  Bernalillo,  Vicente  Chavez,  Mateo  Luna;  Valencia, 
Man.  Sabizar,  Greg.  N.  Otero;  Socorro,  Jesus  Bi.  Chavez;  Dofta  Ana,  Cesario 
Dunm,  Ignacio  Orrantia. 

IGth  aiisembly,  1866-7.  Council:  pres.  M.  K  Pino,  clerk  Fran.  Salacar, 
sergt  Pedro  Sanchez;  members,  same  as  before,  except  Ant.  M.  for  Mora; 
Man.  H(;rrera  and  M.  Mestas  for  S.  Miguel.  House:  speaker  B.  M.  Stevens, 
clerk  Nic.  Quiutana,  sergt  Jose  D.  Tafoya;  members.  Mora,  Jose  Gallegos, 
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ponderance  of  Spanish  names  is  even  more  marked 
than  in  the  assemblies  of  earlier  years.     Indeed,  until 

Trinidad  Lopez;  Taos,  Pedro  Garcia,  Santos  Mufiiz,  Jos^  A.  Martinez  y  Me- 
dina, Buen.  Xiobato;  Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Jaramillo,  Pablo  Jaramillo,  Jose  R. 
Ortega;  Sta  F6,  R.  M.  Stevens,  Vicente  Garcia,  Juan  Gonzalez;  S.  Miguel, 
Benigno  Jaramillo,  Matias  Rivera,  Man.  Vaca,  Jos4  M.  Martinez;  Sta  Ana, 
Sam.  EHUson;  Bernalillo,  Benj.  Stevens,  Fran.  Perea;  Valencia,  Pedro  Torres, 
Filomeno  Sanchez;  Dofia  Ana,  Frank  Higgins. 

1 7th  assembly,  1807-8.  Council:  pres.  Anastasio  Sandoval,  clerk  Rafael 
Chacon,  sergt  Jos4  Moutoya;  members.  Mora,  Felipe  Sanchez;  Taos,  J.  B. 
Valdes,  Jesus  M.  Pacheco;  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Juan  A.  Martinez;  Sta 
Fe,  A.  Sandoval;  S.  Miguel,  Severo  Vaca,  Cclso  Vaca;  Sta  Ana  and  Berna- 
lillo, FeL  Sandoval,  Andres  Romero;  Valencia,  Juan  Salazar;  Socorro,  Can- 
delario  Garcia;  Dofia  Ana,  Wm  B.  Rynerson.  House:  speaker  Jos^  M. 
Gallesos;  members.  Mora,  Fernando  Nolan,  Fcl.  Tafoya;  Taos,  Pedro  Galle- 
fros,  Rdmolo  Martinez,  Juan  P.  Romero,  Juan  I.  Pacheco;  Rio  Arriba, 
Gerdnimo  Jaramillo,  Fran.  Jaramillo,  Teodoro  Esquibel;  Sta  Fe,  J.  M.  Ga- 
UeaQB,  Michael  Steck,  Vicente  Garcia;  S.  Miguel,  Fran.  P.  Abreu,  Aniceto 
Sa&zar,  Leandro  Sanchez,  Julian  Aragon;  Sta  Ana,  Simon  Sandoval;  Berna- 
lillo, Wm  H.  Henrie,  Vicente  Chavez;  Valencia,  Gre^.  N.  Otero,  Pedro 
Torres,  Rdmulo  Sanchez;  Doiia  Ana,  Ignacio  Orantia,  Pablo  Melendrez. 

18th  assembly,  1868-9.  Council:  pres.  Severo  Vaca,  clerk  Raf.  Chacon, 
Ricardo  Gallegos;  members,  same  as  before.  House:  speaker  R.  M.  Stevens, 
clerk  Fran.  Salazar,  serfft  Greg.  Jaramillo;  members,  Mora,  Fern.  Nolan, 
Lorenzo  Romero;  Taos,  Jose  G.  Fernandez,  A.  D.  Torres,  S.  H.  Simpson, 
Fran.  Montoya;  Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Garcia,  Mariano  Larragoitia;  Sta  Ft^,  R. 
M  Stevens,  Juan  Garcia,  Benito  Vaca;  S.  Miguel,  Aniceto  Siilazar,  Donaciano 
Serrano,  Dom.  Trujillo,  Desiderio  Romero;  Sta  Ana,  Esquipula  Romero; 
Bernalillo,  Benj.  Stevens,  Henry  Hilgert,  Julian  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Jesus  M. 
Chavez,  Satumino  Vaca;  Dofia  Ana  and  Grant,  Ign.  Orantia. 

19th  assembly,  1869-70.  Council:  pres.  Nic.  Pino,  clerk  Nicanor  Vigil, 
sergt  Man.  £.  Pino;  members,  Mora  and  Colfax,  Jv.ann  M.  I^achcco;  Tao3, 
Sant.  Abreu,  Juan  A.  Vaca;  Rio  Arriba,  D.  Archuleta,  Pablo  (Jalleijos;  Sta 
Fe,  Nic.  Pino;  S.  Miguel,  Benimio  Jaramillo,  Cris.  Sanchez;  Berualillo,  Sant. 
<ronzalez;  Sta  Ana,  Jesus  M.  \aca;  Socorro  and  Lincoln,  Caudelario  Garcia; 
Valencia,  vacant;  Dofia  Ana  and  Grant,  Wm  L.  Rynerson.  House:  Hpeaker 
Greff.  N.  Otero,  clerk  Jesus  M.  Sena,  sergt  Juan  Ortiz;  members,  Bernalillo, 
Andres  Romero,  Wm  H.  Henrie;  Colfax,  H.  S.  Russoll;  Dofta  Ana,  Anolonio 

Varela;  Grant,  John  D.  Bail;  Lincoln,  ;  Mora,  Jo^4e  Mcstas;  Rio  Arrilja, 

Donaciano  Montoya,  Ramon  Aragon;  Sta  Ana,  NcMtonmccno  Silva;  Sta  Fe, 
R.  M.  Stevens,  Vicente  Garcia,  Joso  B.  Ortiz;  S.  \uguf'l,  Jos^  M.  Vaca,  Sac- 
ramento Montoya,  Isidro  Pino,  Leaiulro  Sanchez;  Socorro,  Jesus  M.  Ch.avez; 
Taos,  Jose  D.  Tafoya,  Jose  I).  Mondragou,  Pedro  (jrarcia,  Ctreg.  Velarde; 
Valencia,  Gres.  N.  Otero,  Lauriano  Jaramillo. 

20th  asseuiLly,  1871-2.     Council:  pres.  Sovero  Vaca,  clerk  Fran.  Salazar, 


zalez;  8.  Miguel,  Severo  Vaca,  Benigno  Jaramillo;  Socorro  ami  Lincoln, 
Cand.  Garcia;  Taos,  Nicanor  Vigil,  Pedro  S;uichez;  Valencijv,  Rmifacio  Cha^ 
vez.  House:  speaker  Milnor  Rudolph,  and  aft<.*r  Jan.  '72  Grej{.  N.  Otero, 
clerk  J.  M.  Sena,  sergt  Pablo  Piao;  meiJil>ers,  Beniiillllo,  Juan  C.  Chavez, 
Vicente  Chavez;  Colfax,  H.  S.  Russell:  Dofla  Ana,  Eutjenio  Mf»reno,  Man. 
Nevares;  Grant,  J.  R.  Johnson;  Lincoln,  Wm  Brady:  Mora,  Alex.  Branch; 
Rio  Arriba,  Evaristo  Mestas,  Isidoro  Martinez;  Sta  Ana,  Tloroiicio  Samloval; 
Sta  Fe,  Juan  C  Romero,  Jose  A.  R«)mero,  Luis  (iriego;  S.  Miguel,  Pascual 
Vaca,  Ladislas  Gallegos,  Julian  Cisnero,  M.  Rudolph;  Socorr<»,  Juhan  Mon- 
toya; T.jU)s,  Juan  A.  Sanchez,  Buen.  LoKato,  Ant.  J.  (rillegos,  Raf.  Martinez; 
Valendi ,  Julian  Sanchez,  Greg.  N.  Otero,  Silve^tro  Abeitia. 
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the  last  sessions,  almost  the  whole  membership  was 
made  up  of  native  New  Mexicans,  all  business  being 

2l8t  assembly,  1873-4.  Council:  pres.  Pedro  Sanchez,  clerk  Ant.  Salazar, 
sergt  Luciano  Herrera;  members,  Bernalillo,  Benj.  Stevens;  Dofla  Ana  ami 
Lincoln,  John  D.  Bail;  Mora  and  Colfax,  Vicente  Komero;  Kio  Arri1>a,  Fniu. 
iSalazar;  Sta  Fe  and  Sta  Ana,  Nic.  Pino,  Net)omuceno  Silva;  8.  Miguel,  Fnin. 
P.  Abreu,  Sant.  Vaca;  Socorro,  Pablo  PadiUa;  Taos,  Pedro  Sanchez,  Marcelo 
Vigil;  Valencia,  Juan  Salazar,  Bonif.  Chavez.  House:  speaker  Greg.  N. 
Otero,  clerk  Amado  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Apolonio  Gutierrez;  members,  Bernalillo, 
W.  H.  Henrie,  J.  C.  Chaves;  Colfax,  Melvin  W.  Mills;  Dofia  Ana,  Lincolii, 
and  Grant,  Wra  T.  Jones,  Jacinto  Annijo;  Mora,  Bernardo  Salazar,  Pablo 
Mares;  Rio  Arrilm,  J.  M.  Herrera,  Perfecto  Esquibel;  Sta  Ana  and  Sta  Fe, 
Anast.  Sandoval,  Ramon  Sena,  Ant.  Abreu,  David  C.  Vaca;  8.  Mi^el,  J.  ^L 
Gallei^os,  Donaciano  Serrano,  Agustin  Viffil,  Caudelario  Ulibam,  R^nlrigo 
Garcia;  Socorro,  Cand.  Garcia,  John  M.  Shaw;  Taos,  Luis  Gallegos,  Lorenzo 
Lobato,  J.  M.  Lesser;  Valencia,  Greg.  N.  Otero,  Jose  G.  Chavez,  Luciano 
Trujillo. 

22d  assembly,  1875-6.  Council:  pres.  Pedro  Sanchez,  clerk  Joe^D.  Sena, 
sergt  Benj.  Stevens;  members,  Bernalillo,  Jose  Armijo;  Colfax  and  Mora,  A. 
J.  Calhoun;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  Jacinto  Armijo;  Rio  Arril^a,  Louis 
Clark;  Sta  Fe  and  Sta  Ana,  Wm  Breeden,  Esquipula  Romero;  S.  Miguel, 
Fran.  P.  Abreu,  Roniualdo  Vaca;  Socorro,  Ant.  Abeitia;  Taos,  Pe<lro  San- 
chez, Tricanor  Vigil;  Valencia^  J.  F.  Chavez,  Juan  Salazar.  House:  sjieakfr 
Roman  A.  Vaca,  clerk  Amado  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Estevan  Vaca;  members,  Ber- 
nalillo, Jose  Chavez,  Alej.  Sandoval;  Colfax,  M.  W.  Mills;  D.  Ana,  Grant, 
and  Lincoln,  John  M.  Ginn,  Euffenio  Moreno;  Mora,  Sixto  Chavez,  Pedro  J. 
(vallegos;  Sta  Fe  and  Sta  Ana,  Anast.  Sandoval,  Aniceto  Abeitia,  Jesus  Sena, 
Agustin  Quintana;  S.  Miguel,  Hcrnienejildo  Lucero,  Man.  Gonzalez,  Jesus 
C.  Vaca,  £d.  Martinez,  Agustin  Quintana  (?);  Socorro,  Cand.  Garcia,  Jose  A. 
Romero;  Valencia,  Roman  A.  Vaca,  Pablo  Garcia,  Eufemio  Romero. 

23d  assembly,  1878.  Council:  pres.  Sant.  Vaca,  clerk  Jesus  M.  Sena, 
ser^t  (Tabriel  Vigil;  members,  Bernalillo,  Saut.  Vaca,  Fcl.  Garcia;  Colfax  and 
Mnra,  Fern.  Nolan;  1>.  Aua,  (Jrant,  and  Lincoln,  John  S.  Crouch;  RioArrila, 
I).  Archuleta;  Sta  Fe,  Nic.  Pino;  8.  Miguel,  Lorenzo  l>»pcz,  (iabriel  Kivor.i; 
iS.K'orns  Tomda  Gonzalez;  Taos,  Juan  G.  Martin,  .Juan  A.  Sanchez;  VaKiuia, 
(Ircg.  N.  Otero,  J.  F.  Chavez.  House:  speaker  J.  B.  Patron,  clerk  Anuuli* 
Cliavez,  sergt  Julian  Vaca;  members,  Bernalillo,  .lose  M.  Montoya,  .K'-u> 
Armijo,  Man.  Gonzalez;  Colfax,  Wilson  L.  South;  I>.  Ana,  Lincoln,  aii<i 
(Irant,  John  K.  Houston,  J.  B.  Patron;  Mora,  Riif.  R(nner(»,  Alex.  Braiuii; 
Kio  Arrilwi,  Jose  M.  Sanchez,  Perfecto  EsquilMjl;  Sta  Fe,  J.  J.  PadiUa,  (.'ris- 
tino  Montova,  Anast.  Sandoval;  8.  Miguel,  Roman  Lopez.  Atan4isio  (larcui, 
Ramon  Ulioarri,  Benito  Romero,  Ant.  J.  (Jalle^iw;  Socorro,  Jose  J.  <iarcia. 
Jose  V.  Padilla;  Taos,  Sant.  Abreu,  Jose  L.  Martinez,  Mat^as  Ortega;  Va- 
lencia, Julian  P.  Connelly,  Man.  Sanchez,  Policarpio  (Jarcia. 

24th  assembly,  1880.  Council:  pres.  J.  F.  Chavez,  clerk  A^iado  Chavez. 
sergt  Jesus  M.  Lucero;  members,  Bernalillo,  Jesus  M.  IVrea,  F.orencio  San- 
doval; Colfax  and  Mora,  Frank  Springer;  1).  Ana,  lineoln,  and  lirant,  S.  H. 
Newcomb;  Rio  Arriba,  Pedro  I.  Jjiramillo;  Sta  Fe,  Win  Bree*len;  8.  MiLCUtl, 
Pedro  Valdes,  Ed.  Martinez;  Socorro,  Tomas  Gonzalez;  Tiios,  Sjint.  Val-les, 
Man.  A.  Sanchez;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez,  (Jreg.  N.  Otero.  House:  speaker 
Raf.  Romero,  clerk  Marcos  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Bias  Chavez;  members.  IVrnalilln, 
Juan  K.  Varela,  Melquiades Chavez,  Fcliciano  Montova;  Colfax,  W.  1*.  South; 
I).  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  R4)l>ert  Black,  Man.  Nevares;  Mora,  R;it.  \{o- 
iiitro,  Macario  Gallegc»s;  Rio  Arriba,  Fran.  Salaziir,  TevMloro  E^quil'tl;  >ta 


25th  assembly,  1882.     Council:  pres.  Severo  Vaca,  clerk  Ant.  Ortiz,  sergt 
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transacted  in  the  Spanish  language,  so  that  the  jour- 
nals and  laws  had  to  be  translated  into  English  for  pub- 
lication. A  few  prominent  families  in  each  county  still 
controlled  the  elections,  though  perhaps  in  somewhat 
less  degree  than  formerly.  In  politics  the  legislature 
was  generally  and  nominally  republican,  though  politi- 
cal considerations  were  always  secondary  to  those  of 
a  local  and  personial  nature.  There  were  a  few  petty 
wrangles  over  organization;  notably  in  1884,  when 
the  councilmen  from  Bernalillo  and  Santa  F^  were  re- 
fused their  seats  on  allegations  of  fraudulent  election, 
and  the  contestants  without  certificates  were  sworn  in 
by  the  secretary,  on  a  vote  of  the  other  members  that 
they  were  entitled  prima  facie  to  the  seats.     This  led 

J.  M.  Martinez;  members,  Bernalillo,  Wm  C.  Hazeltine,  Sant.  Viica;  Colfax 
and  Mora,  Anaatasio  Tnijillo;  D.  Ana,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  John  A.  Miller; 
Rio  Arriba,  Man.  Garcia;  8ta  Fe,  W.  T.  Thornton;  S.  Miguel,  Severo  Vaca, 
Jose  Raf.  Martinez;  Socorro,  Jose  M.  Apodaca;  Taos,  Anthony  J  oseph,  Joan 
P.  Romero;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez,  Narciao  Pino.  House:  speaker  Pedro 
Sanchez,  clerk  Auiado  C.  Vaca,  sergt  Ant.  J.  Martinez;  mem1)ers,  Bernalillo, 
Andres  0.  Vaca»  Esimipula  Romero,  Fran.  Chavez;  Colfax,  Narciso  Valdes; 
D.  Ana,  Grant,  and  Lincoln,  D.  M.  Easton,  Greg.  Miranda;  Mora,  Norberto 
Saavedra,  Macario  Gallego^;  Rio  Arriba,  L.  M.  Ortiz,  Ant.  Vargas;  Sta  F^, 
Fran.  Montoya,  Sam.  Bonner,  N.  B.  Laughlin;  S.  Miguel,  Pedro  L.  Pinard, 
Jose  L.  Rivera,  Fern.  Vaca,  Miguel  Segura,  Juan  Jaraniillo;  Socorro,  Jacinto 
Sanchez,  Jose  A.  Gallegos;  Taos,  Pedro  Sanchez,  Juan  Santist^van,  Jose  P. 
Sanchez;  Valencia,  I>einas  Provencher,  Jesus  Sanchez,  Casiiniro  Sais. 

26th  assembly,  1884.  Council:  pres.  Jos^  Arinijo,  clerk  Boiij.  M.  Read, 
zergt  W.  F.  Hogan;  members,  Bernalillo,  C.  C.  McComas,  J.  M.  Montoya; 
Colfax  and  Mora,  Jos^  I.  Valdes;  D.  Ana,  Lincoln,  and  Grant,  John  A.  Mil- 
ler; Rio  Arriba,  Jose  P.  Gallegos;  8.  Miguel,  Andr^  Sena,  W.  H.  Keller; 

Sta  Fe,  T.  B.   Catron;   Socorro,  Jose   Armijo;   Taos, ;    Valencia, , 

House:  speaker  Amado  Chavez,  clerk  Daviil  Martinez,  serfft  Juan  D.  Ro- 
mero; memljers,  Bernalillo,  W.  H.  Whiteman,  Raf.  Chavez,  Marcos  C.  Vaca; 
Colfax,  0.  P.  McManes;  Dofta  Ana  and  Lincoln,  Nicolas  Galles,  Florencio 
Gonzalez;  Grant,  Ed.  K  Funnan;  Mora,  A.  L.  Branch,  Macario  Gallegos; 
Rio  Arril>a,  D.  Archuleta,  Juan  N.  Jactjues;  S.  Miguel,  Juan  Gallegos,  Atana- 
sio  Sanchez,  T.  B.  Mills,  Dionisio  Martinez;  Sta  Fe,  J.  L.  Jeuks,  Libnulo 
Valencia;  Socorro,  M.  Cooney,  R  E.  McFarland;  Vsdencia,  Amado  Chavez, 
Joee  R  Salazar,  Tedtilo  Chavez. 

27th  assembly,  1886-7.  Council:  pres.  J.  F.  Chavez;  members,  Berna- 
lillo, Thos  Hushes,  Pedro  Perea;  Dofia  Ana,  James  P.  Booth;  Grant,  John 
J.  Bell;  Mora,  Rafael  Romero;  Rio  Arriba,  Thox  D.  Bumes;  S.  Miguel,  Lor- 
enzo Lopez,  (>eo.  W.  Prichard;  Sta  Fe,  N.  B.  Liuighlin;  Socorro,  Candelario 
Crarcia;  Taos,  Pedro  Sanchez;  Valencia,  J.  F.  Chavez.  House:  speaker  M. 
C.  Vaca,  clerk  A.  C.  Vaca,  sergt  J.  Gallegos,  chaplain  M.  Roily;  nicmlx'rs, 
Bernalillo,  Wm  Kuchenl>ecker,  Jr,  Z.  Sandoval,  Alej.  Sandoval;  Colfax, 
Russell  Marcy;  Dofla  Ana,  C.  H.  Armijo;  ( Jrant  and  Sierra.  E.  P.  Fest;  Lin- 
coln, C.  H.  Slaughter;  Mora,  S.  E.  Tipton,  l>eHiderif>  K<niiero;  Rio  Arriba, 
F.  P.  CTiavez,  Juan  Garcia;  S.  Miguel,  L.  C.  Fort,  J.  P.  Rivera,  M.  C.  Vaca, 
Leandro  Sanchez;  Sta  Fe,  W.  J.  Davis,  W.  E.  Dame;  Socorro,  E.  V.  Chavez, 
J.  A.  Gallegos;  Taos,  Gavino  Vigil;  Valencia,  J.  L.  Teller,  Casimiro  Sais. 
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to  the  organization  of  a  rival  council  under  the  man* 
agement  of  J.  F.  Chavez,  and  to  much  controversy ; 
but  I  have  found  no  record  of  the  final  decision  as  to 
the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  thus  infor- 
mally organized. 

A  rdsuni^  of  legislative  proceedings  is  given  in  a 
note/    General  remarks  in  an  earlier  chapter  may  be 

^Hew  Mexko,  Lanm  </  the  Territory,  1201  to  2eth  MHioiia,  I86S-a6.  Sta 
F^,  18<>3  et  seq.  From  1S78,  the  title  ie  AcU  qf  ike  LegiOaUm  AmtmhfM.  AIm 
M,  JoumaU,  1863  et  eeq.  The  Memage  </  the  Oavernor  ii  indndea  in  the 
Joumale,  and  ia  Beparately  printed  for  moet  sesdons.  A  Report  qftke  Oovemor 
to  the  Secretary  qfthe  IfUerior  is  also  leparately  pnUiahed  in  pamphlet  form 
in  the  later  years.  I  have  several  of  them  from  1879.  For  a  rmm^  of  pro- 
ceedings, Ist  to  11th  sessioiis,  1851-62,  see  chapter  zzv.,  this  Tolnme. 

12th  assembly,  1862-3.  Acts  incorporatinff  'N.  Mez.  Wool  Mannf.  Co.* 
and  'Bank  of  N.  Mex.;'  creating  a  board  of  edncatioa,  and  inoorporating an 
*  Industrial  College  of  N.  Mex.'  at  Sta  F^  Resdntions,  acceptusr  30,000 
acres  of  school  lands  granted  by  congress;  recommending  Capt.  K.  F.  Uarrison 
for  promotion;  asking  that  Conejos,  OostiUa,  and  Oiuebra  be  restored  to 
N.  Mex.  from  CoL;  flianking  volonteers  of  QeSL  andCoL  (see  chap.  xxviL); 
and  calling  a  public  meetinff  m  each  county  to  provide  for  strengthening  forts 
Union  and  Craiff,  in  fear  of  another  Texan  invasion. 

13th  assembly,  186^-4.  Acts  inoorporating  'Kansas,  K.  Mez.,  ft  CaL 
R.  R.  &  Telegraph  Co.'  and  the  'Qold  ft  Copper  Min.  Co.  of  N.  Mez.:*  pro- 
viding for  militia  and  volunteer  expeditions  against  the  Indisns,  and  for  ob- 
taining reports  of  depredations;  declaring  Mex.  titles  with  oocnpation  since 
1846  to  be  valid,  and  providing  for  the  obtaining  of  certified  copies  of  records 
respecting  the  Mesilla  colony;  chanffing  seat  of  S.  Miguel  co.,  adding  Sta 
Ana  CO.  to  Ist  jud.  district,  and  moduying  boundaries  of  Sta  F^  oo.;  provid- 
ing for  further  efforts  to  obtain  water  for  Sta  F^,  and  regulating  the  market 
built  by  act  of  1859.  Resolutions,  thanking  the  Col.  volunteers  and  correct- 
ing injustice  doue  them  in  a  former  resolution.  Memorials,  asking  f(ir 
$10o,000  to  complete  public  buildings;  for  a  survey  of  lands  to  induce  bettle- 
uieut,  also  a  geol.  survey;  and  for  a  road,  Sta  Fe  to  Taos,  $150,000.  U.  S. 
Gorl  Docy  38th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  MisceL  Doc.  69,  70,  72.  The  gov.  vetoed 
an  act  for  revision  of  tlio  laws. 

14th  assembly,  1804—5.  Acts  regulating  pay  of  jurors  and  court  officials; 
concerning  public  pastures;  and  x>reventing  fraudulent  sales  of  animals;  pro- 
viding for  the  punishment  of  Ind.;  a<loptinff  the  revised  laws;  concerning 
mining  claims,  an«l  amending  incorp.  of  *  Grold  ft  Copper  Min.  Co.;*  incorp. 
CO.  to  make  a  road  from  Taos  over  the  mts  via  Piedras  Coloradas,  and  the 
'  Alburquerque  Bridge  Co.;'  ox)ening  road  from  Las  Cruces  to  Mesilla;  and 
regulating  the  Sta  Fe  market. 

15th  assembly,  18G5-6.  Acts  modifying  act  of  '65  on  mininff  claims:  in- 
corp. *  Bay  State  Pinos  Altos  Min.  Co.,'  *  Market  Gold  Min.  Co.,* 'Montezuma 
Min.  &  Manuf.  Co.,*  'Finos  Altos  Min.  Co.,*  and  'Mesilla  Ferry  Co.  ;*  on 
fences  for  special  localities;  repealing  act  of  '57  on  free  negroes,  and  modify- 
ing peonage  regulations;  and  authorizing  gov.  to  call  a  state  convention. 
MomoriaU,  on  public  works,  covernor's  veto  power,  and  courts.  U.  S.  Oort 
Doc.,  3yth  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Miscel.  Doc.  58-01. 

16th  assembly,  1866-7.  Acts  providing  for  incorp.  of  dclmting,  literary, 
Bcientilic,  industrial,  and  benevolent  societies;  providmg  for  a  monument  over 
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applied  to  the  proceedings  during  this  later  period; 
and  now,  as  before,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  legislation, 

corro  CO. ;  and  declaring  the  Cafiada  Alamosa  hot  spring  to  be  a  public  spring, 
free  to  all,  for  baths.  Memorials,  for  additional  mil.  posts,  for  a  commission 
to  examine  claims  for  damages  by  rebels,  for  telegraph  lines,  an  approp.  for 
schools,  and  increased  pay  for  legislature  and  territorial  officials. 

17th  assembly,  1 867-0.  Acts  creating  a  general  incorporation  act;  pro- 
Tidinff  for  registration  of  voters;  creating  county  of  Grant;  and  changing 
boundary  between  Taos  and  Mora  counties.  Resolutions,  condemning  Gov. 
Mitchell  8  nsuipations  of  power,  etc. ;  that  the  election  of  delegate  to  con- 
gress was  frauaulent;  to  send  all  acts  not  approved  by  gov.  to  congress  for 
approval;  expressing  confidence  in  Sec.  Heath;  defending  Oen.  Getty;  and 
complimenting  Amy,  who  eoes  to  Wash,  on  Ind.  business.  Memorials,  for  an 
approp.  of  $70,000  to  comjueto  the  capitol,  to  aid  education  of  Ind.  at  Bosque 
itedondo,  to  aid  '  U.  S.  &  Mex.  Telegraph  Co.,' and  an  approp.  of  lands 
outside  of  N.  Mex.  for  schools  in  the  torritory;  against  the  proposition  to 
attach  Moreno  mining  district  to  Col. ;  for  authority  to  raise  vol.  regiments 
for  Ind.  service;  for  a  railroad;  to  take  away  the  absolute  veto  power  of  the 
gov. ;  and  for  a  road  from  Sta  F^  to  Taos.  For  the  various  resol.  and  mem. 
in  congress,  see  U,  8,  Oori  Doc.f  39th  const,  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  101,  p.  1-4; 
40th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Miscel.  Doc.  12,  14,  15, 18,  19,  22;  40th  cong.  2d  sess., 
H.  Miscel.  Doc.  25,  33,  94. 

18th  assembly,  18(>8-9.  Acts  changing  seat  of  Grant  co.,  creating  coun- 
ties  of  Lincoln  and  Colfax,  and  extending  limits  of  Sta  F^  co. ;  repeali^^g  act 
of  *60  which  prohibited  sale  of  liquor  to  soldiers;  paying  members  of  legisl. 
$5  per  day  in  addition  to  U.  S.  pay;  providing  that  no  person  not  a  citizen 
can  hold  land,  that  abandoned  lands — except  Mex.  grants — may  be  occupied 
by  another,  and  that  no  person  can  hold  Mex.  colony  lands  uuIchs  the  title 
was  registered  before  U.  S.  possession;  imposing  a  tax  on  horned  cattle 
brought  into  the  territory;  fixing  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  for  merchants' 
licenses.  Resolutions,  on  death  of  the  Jesuit  father  Billanqui;  and  reaffirm- 
ing confidence  in  Sec.  Heath.  Memorials,  for  mail  service,  for  more  troops 
and  posts;  for  an  increase  of  councilmen  from  13  to  18,  representatives  from 
26  to  36,  and  justices  from  3  to  4;  for  govt  aid  to  the  railroad,  protection  of 
-  rights  under  Mex.  grants,  and  for  the  removal  of  Justice  Houghton. 

19th  assembly,  1869-70.  Acte  changing  name  of  seat  of  Lincoln  co.,  unit- 
ing Lincoln  to  Socorro  for  senatorial  purposes,  changing  bound  1)etween 
Socorro  and  Dofia  Ana,  also  bet.  Bernalillo  and  Valencia,  and  cstab.  seat  of 
Colfax  at  Elizabethtown;  adopting  a  new  revenue  system;  providing  for  the 
legitimatizing  or  adoption  of  children;  and  changing  date's  of  election,  ete.,  for 
biennial  sessions.  Kesolutions,  to  ask  for  an  approp.  for  the  Jicarilla  and  Uto 
Ind.;  and  to  appoint  a  com.  to  draft  a  state  constitution,  Memorials,  for 
annulling  this  treaty  with  the  Utes,  putting  U.  S.  lands  on  the  market  as  in 
other  states  and  territories,  for  increased  mil.  force,  especially  two  regiments 
of  volunteers,  and  for  a  settlement  of  the  war  claims. 

20th  assembly,  1871-2.  Acte  restricting  divorce;  fixing  bound  bet. 
Socorro  and  Dofia  Ana  counties,  changing  seat  of  Grant  co.,  also  of  Colfax 
and  Valencia;  proviiling  for  a  l^ridge  over  the  Pecos  at  Anton  Chico  upper 
ford,  and  a  road  from  Agua  Negra  to  Taos;  providing  that  foreigners  may 
hold  real  estate  like  natives;  authorizing  mortgaging  or  consolidation  of 
R.  R.  lines,  counties  to  aid  in  construction  of  R.  R,  and  providing  for  appaise- 
ment  of  R.  R  lands;  amending  the  revenue  law;  providing  for  a  school 
board  in  each  county;  amending  mining-claim  act  of  18(55;  and  providing  for 
an  election  on  state  constitution.  Memorials,  for  a  reservation  for  the  Mes- 
caleros,  removal  of  Jicarillas  and  Utes,  settlement  of  land  grante  and  military 
claims,  and  a  recompilation  of  the  laws. 

21st  assembly,  1873-4.  Acts  amending  the  revenue  law;  incorp.  college 
of  Christian  brothers,  and  the  sisters  of  Loreto;  and  changing  seat  of  Valen- 
cia CO.     Memorials,  for  annual  sessions  or  an  extra  session,  for  various  tele- 
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important  in  a  sense,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
summarized  in  the  space  at  my  disposal.     It  is  not» 

g^ph  lines,  speedy  settlement  of  land  claims,  inchidin|f  tiioee  of  citiiena  wiio 
or  whose  ancestors  bought  of  poeblo  Ltd.,  aid  for  the  Jioarillaa  and  Ute%  and 
admission  as  a  state. 

22d  assembly,  1875-6.  Acts  annexing  Colfax  oo.  to  Taos  for  judicial  nnr- 
poses,  abolishing  co.  of  Sta  Ana  and  annexing  to  Bernalillo,  fixing  bound  oet 
Mora  and  Colfax,  and  changing  seat  of  Valencia;  amending  rerenne  law;  im- 
posing a  license  of  $460  on  merchants  employing  drummers;  fixing  salaries  of 
attomey-ffen.  at  |600,  district  attome^r  $400,  treasurer  $1,000,  anditor  $1,000, 
adj. -gen.  $250.  librarian  $160;  providmg  for  observance  of  Sunday;  r^nlai- 
ing  manner  of  locating  mining  claims;  providing  that  sessions  of  the  tegisL 
begin  1st  Monday  in  Jan.  instead  of  Doc;  appointing  a  com.  to  revise  tli9 
laws;  and  anthonxing  owners  of  two  land  grants  to  keep  records,  etc  Me- 
morials, for  admission  as  a  state,  payment  of  daims,  revision  of  the  lawa^ 
hnilitary  road,  mail  routes,  and  artesian  wells. 

23d  assemol^,  1878.  Acts  providing  for  the  incorporatian  of  IL  R.  com- 
panies; permitting  the  occupation  of  %%  acres  of  U.  o.  lands,  with  title  good 
against  all  but  govt;  establishing  district  courts  in  each  county;  approp. 
funds  to  complete  capitol;  incorporating  '  Society  of  Jesus,' '  Inoosporation  of 
Mesilla '  or  holders  m.  the  Mesilla  grant,  and  town  of  Silver  Cily;  repealing 
act  to  join  Colfax  to  TtuM,  fixing  bound  between  Dofia  Ana  and  K«<^1«, 
authorizing  an  election  to  change  seat  of  Bernalillo;  aiding  S.  Vicente  hos- 
pital at  Sta  F^;  and  providing  for  indexiiu^  real  estate  records.  Besolntion, 
to  appoint  a  com.  to  reapportion  the  leg^sukture.  Memorials,  for  settlement 
of  land  titles,  selling  land  to  settlers  who  shall  find  or  store  water  for  grasnf; 
telegraph  to  forts  Stanton  and  Win^te  against  reduction  of  tariff  on  wo^ 
Navajos  to  be  kej>t  on  their  reservation,  and  for  defence  of  town  of  Lincoln 
against  a  land  daim. 

24th  assembly,  1880.  Acts  for  incorp.  of  cities,  societies,  and  givins  for- 
eign corporations  the  same  i|rivileges  as  local;  for  revision  of  la^vs;  pr^bii- 
ing  sale  of  liquor  on  eleonon  days;  organizing  a  bureau  of  immigration; 
protecting  fish  and  game;  selecting  university  lands;  authorizing  gov.  to  call 
out  volunteers  for  lud.  service;  payinff  Lincoln  mounted  rifles  lor  service  in 
keeping  order  in  1879;  fixing  bounnf  l)et.  Sta  Ana  and  Socorro  couutiee, 
changing  bound  of  Grant  co.,  changing  seat  of  Rio  Arri1>a,  and  changing 
bound  of  Rio  Arriba  and  Taos.  Memorials,  for  survey  of  public  Lands  and 
settlement  of  private  land  claims,  for  increased  mail  facilities,  for  roa^ls,  for 
a  cession  of  public  buildings  by  U.  S.  to  the  territory,  and  against  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Navajo  reservation.  Resolutions,  on  early  completion  of  Prince's 
revision  of  the  laws,  on  completion  of  the  R.  R.  to  Sta  F^,  and  thanking  Gen. 
Hatch  for  his  management  of  mil.  affairs. 

25th  assembly,  1882.  Acts  estab.  'N.  Mex.  board  of  charities  and  indus- 
trial sch(K)ls '  (repiealed  in  '84);  providing  that  sessions  begin  1st  Monday  in 
Jan.  of  odd  years,  1883,  '85,  etc.  (but  this  was  not  done);  regulating  the 
library;  protecting  coal  mines  and  miners;  regulating  R.  R.  fares  and  rates; 
defining  a  system  of  revenue;  taxing  cattle  owned  in  other  states  ami  terri- 
tories; authorizing  ransom  of  Apache  captives;  approp.  $3,000  in  aid  of  sis- 
ters of  charity  at  Sta  F^;  changing  seat  of  Colfax,  bound  bet.  Colfax  and 
Mora,  bet.  Mora  and  S.  Miguel,  Sta  Fe  and  S.  Miguel,  and  S.  Miguel  and 
Valencia,  and  fixing  seat  of  l)ofla  Ana  at  Jjsis  Cruces.  Memorials,  for  settle- 
ment of  hand  claims,  for  cession  of  the  adobe  palace  to  the  Hist.  Society,  for 
opening  to  settlement  a  part  of  the  Mescalero  reservation,  for  a  special  |>ost- 
oIKco  inspector,  ami  for  repeal  of  U.  S.  law  of  78  forbidding  troops  to  act  as 
posse  comitatus. 

2Gth  assembly,  1884.  Acts  changing  date  of  opening  sessions  to  last  Mon- 
day in  Deo.  1 88G-8-90,  etc. ;  repealing  gen.  incorp.  act  of  *80  and  i>a8siuff  a 
new  (.mo;  preventing  the  introduction  of  diseaseil  cattle;  estab.  public  sohtxHs; 
estab.  orphan  home  and  industrial  school  at  Sta  F4  under  sisters  of  charity; 
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moreover,  my  purpose  to  present  in  any  sense  a  com- 
pilation of  the  laws,  but  only  an  outline  of  the  more 
miportant  acts  from  session  to  session.  Several  topics 
of  interest  in  this  connection  will  be  noticed  later  in 
this  chapter.  Down  to  1869-70  the  sessions  were 
annual  In  1866-7  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  house 
amending  the  organic  act  and  providing  for  biennial 
sessions;  this  became  a  law  for  all  territories  in  1869; 
and  from  1871  the  assembly  met  biennially,  though 
in  1873-4  and  again  in  1876  memorials  in  favor  of 
yearly  sessions  were  sent  to  Washington.  By  act  of 
congress  in  1871  the  legislature  was  authorized  to 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  December;  but  in  1876 
this  date  was  changed  to  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
and  the  assembly  met  accordingly  in  1878-84.  The 
same  body  again  changed  the  date  from  the  even  to 
the  odd  years,  beginning  with  1883,  and  members 
were  elected  acxjordingly ;  but  for  want  of  an  appro- 
priation from  congress  no  change  was  made.  Very 
nearly  the  same  effect,  however,  was  accomplished  by 
an  act  of  1884  changing  the  date  from  January  to 
December;  and  the  27th  assembly  met  in  December 
1886.  A  memorial  of  1866-7  called  for  increased  pay 
for  legislators  and  other  officials;  and  an  act  of  1869 
added  five  dollars  a  day  to  the  pay  received  from  the 
federal  government,  which  in  1878  was  fixed  by  con- 
gress at  four  dollars,  with  six  dollars  for  president  and 

providing  for  erection  of  capitol;  creating  office  of  county  assessor;  providing 
tor  a  new  compilation  of  the  laws;  aidin^^  the  Hist.  Society;  prohibiting  hig|her 
rate  of  interest  than  12  per  cent;  requiring  cultivated  land  to  be  fenced  m  a 
part  of  the  territory;  incori).  the  'Colonial  (irant'  (Vaca)  and  *  Colony  of  Re- 
fugio *  grant  in  Kio  Arriba  co. ;  and  creating  the  new  co.  of  Sierra.  Memorials, 
protesting  against  unjust  discrimination  of  mil.  auth.  against  N.  Mex.  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies;  disking  tliat  N.  Mex.  be  made  a  mil.  department. 
Resolution,  denouncing  charges  against  Chief  Justice  Axtell  as  'malicious, 
scandalous,  and  false.' 

Dav.  J.  Mdlcr  was  translator  of  the  Lmcs  of  the  12th  assemb.,  Chas  Lieb, 
of  tlie  yew  Mexican,  being  printer,  and  the  work  much  Ixitter  than  in  earlier 
year  J.  Theodore  S.  Greiner  translator,  13th  assemb.;  printer  H.  S.  Johnson, 
Alburquerque.  14th  assemb.  title  missing.  15th  to  19tn  assemb.,  Mandertleld 
&  Tucker  public  printers,  Sta  Fe;  no  translator  nameil;  English  and  Spanish 
in  separate  volumes  from  the  18th  as:jeinb.  20th  assemb.,  A-  P.  Sullivan 
pub.  printer.  21st  to  23(1  assemb.,  M.  Sc  V.  pub.  printers;  Jose  D.  Sena 
translator  for  21st;  Sam.  Ellison  translator  from  22  I  to  2Gth.  R.  VV.  Webb 
printer  24th;  Chaa  W.  Green  25th;  and  N.  Mex.  Printing  Co.  26th. 


At  the  Baoie  time  the  number  of  council- 
uien  was  lioiited  to  twelve  and  of  representatives  to 
24,  though  an  increase  from  13  to  18  and  from  26  to 
36  had  been  asked  for  in  I8G8-9.  In  1880  the  ses- 
sions were  limited  to  60  days.  Congress  passed  a 
special  act  legalizing  the  laws  of  1866-7  signed  by  an 
acting  governor;  and  also  legalized  the  election  of 
November  1882,  which  had  been  held  with  a  view  to 
a  Session  in  1H83. 

Congressional  action  on  New  Mexico  is  epitomized 
in  another  note."     It  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the 

' CongrewioDAl  appropriatioiis  for  N.  Mex.i  1861,  gov(  £36,480,  InU.  wr- 
vice  $75,000;  ItttiS,  uDvt  $33,500,  lad.  8150,000;  im.  sanie:  1867.  eort 
$33,000,  Ind.  $350,000,  surrey  of  s.  boDDiittr)'  819,000,  census  at  1860.  r'84; 
1868,  govt  833,000,  luil.  8462,000;  ]8e»,  govt  814,000,  Ind.  8282,2«):  1870, 
govt  £28,600,  Ind.  850,000;  ISiI,  govt  ^,000,  Ind.  8166,000;  1873,  Kovt 
|l4,5O0,  Ind.  8116.000:  1873,  govt  836,850,  Ind.  81 1 li.OOO,  nirve;  of  e.  bonna. 
91,400,  mil.  Toa.1  826,000;  1871,  govt  819,000,  Ind.  8230,000;  1875,  govt 
811,878,  Ind.  8228,675,  Burveyw.  bound.  827,350,  aurvey  of  private  UndcLiiuw 
810,000;  187G,  govt  816,000,  Ind.  8129,176;  1877,  govt  «33,200,  Ind- K21,840; 
187S,  govt  816,100,  Ind.  8100,810;  1879,  govt  810.483;  Ind.  878,000,  nimj 
of  private  land  cl.  810,351;  1880,  govt  $20,600,  lud.  846,000;  1881.  govt 
83.';,279,  Ind.  843,000,  land  cUinu  88,000;  1882,  govt  813.500,  Ind.  K.OOO; 
1881,  govt  836,815,  Ind.  846,000,  tiuid  cI&Idu  816,000.  See  (7.  S.  SUMOtM. 
1864  et  Bcq.  The  aunuol  approp.  for  the  Und-office,  N.  Meiico'a  pirt  of  tfaa 
miJitarf  approp.,  nnd  aonie  minor  approp.  for  delicience*  am  not  included  in 
this  note. 

R«siim£  of  congresaioual  action  in  lieh&lf  of  N.  Mexico,  oiclnding  appropi. 
bills  und  a  lurgu  niiinlier  of  bills  that  were  siuiiily  intnnlaccd  and  r^ferro'l  to 
committees,  as  well  as  mention  of  memorials,  etc.,  received,  w  noted  in  legis- 
lative proceedings,  and  action  oacont«Hted  elections,  noted  eluewhere.  1864-5, 
joint  resol.  to  facilitate  commnn.  with  N.  Mex. ;  joint  common,  of  del^nlea 
of  N.  McK.  and  other  territories  approving  the  constit.  amendment  aboliahing 
slavery;  act  estab.  post-roads  (later  acts  on  this  snbject  not  noted).  186,5-6, 
bill  to  confirm  land  claim  of  J.  S.  Ramirez  passed  by  senate.  1666-7,  biil  to 
abolish  peonage,  passed  sen.  and  house;  bill  to  amend  organic  act  so  as  to 

Erohibit  restnction  of  suffrage  on  account  of  race  or  color,  passed  sea.  and 
ouae  after  much  discussion;  bill  to  provide  for  biennial  sessions  of  the  legisL 
paaaed  tbe  house.  18G7,  act  legalizing  acts  of  the  legiil.  at  senioa  of  1866-7; 
bill  to  settle  private  lajid  claims  referred  to  com.  (s«  were  many  other  biUa 
earlier  and  later  on  this  subject,  u  also  on  the  war  and  Ind.  cUinu,  not  men- 
tioned in  this  note).  1867-^,  resol.  for  relief  of  Navajo  captivee  held  as  peons 
puaed  by  sen.  and  house;  several  bills  on  lands,  railroads,  claims,  and  other 
subjects  introduced  by  delegate  Clever,  but  not  finally  acted  on;  bill  for  re- 
lief and  reHervallou  of  Navajoe  at  Bosoue  Redondo,  passed  by  honse  and 
amended  in  sen.  1868-9,  act  on  the  Vigil  and  St  Vrain  land  grants,  for  bene- 
fit of  settlers;  act  confirming  6  land  claims;  act  providing  for  biennial  ses- 
sioDS  of  the  Icgisl. ;  also  amending  oriianic  act  on  the  passing  of  bills  over  the 
governor's  veto  by  a  |  vote;  also  making  gov.  sapt  of  pubbc  bnildingi,  at  a 
salary  of  81,000;  also  making  salary  of  sec.  82,000  from  "67.  1869,  act  re- 
pealing acta  of  Icgisl.  to  impose  a  capitation  tax  on  bovine  cattle  introdaced 
from  other  states  and  temtories.  18G9-70,  bill  to  annul  part  of  a  N.  Mei 
law  on  execution  and  mortgages,  passed  honse  and  seo. ,  bill  to  anthorin  • 
state  constitution  referred  to  com. ;  act  on  detailj  of  Vigil  utd  St  Vnin  Isiid 
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granting  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  government 
expenses,  which,  in  years  when  the  legislature  met, 
were  from  $33,000  to  $40,000,  and  about  half  as  much 
in  other  years,  besides  much  larger  amounts  for  In- 
dian affairs  and  the  military  department.  Bills  re- 
lating to  this  distant  territory  were,  as  a  rule,  referred 
to  committees,  and  never  heard  of  again;  but  occa- 
sionally, acts  were  passed,  chiefly  of  a  routine  nature, 
some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  legislative  proceedings,  and  others  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice  in  treating  other  topics. 

Delegates  to  congress  have  been  named  in  the  offi- 
cial list.^  They  did,  apparently,  all  that  territorial 
delegates  might  do  for  their  constituents,  which  was 
very  little. 

grant;  act  increasing  salary  of  justices  to  $3,000.  1870-1,  bill  to  anthorize 
state  constitution  under  the  name  of  Lincoln,  reported  by  sen.  com  (but 
•gain  referred  to  com.  in  sen.  of  71);  bill  to  pay  volunteers'  claims,  tabled 
in  house;  bill  to  confirm  Rio  Grande  land  claim,  passed  house  and  sen.,  appar- 
ently (but  referred  to  house  com.  in  71);  act  to  sell  mil.  reservation  at  Ft 
Sumner.  1871,  act  to  authorize  legisl.  to  meet  on  1st  Monday  in  Dec,  and 
authorizing  an  election.  1871-2,  bill  to  enable  land  claimants  to  test  the 
validity  of  their  claims  ref.  to  sen.  com.;  state  of  Lincoln  bill  tabled  in  house; 
act  to  pay  salary  of  sec.  as  supt  of  public  buildings  to  June  72,  but  repealing 
the  act  of  '68  which  save  that  salary;  act  appointing  A.  1*.  Sullivan  and  C.  P. 
Clever  corporators  m  Centen.  Board  of  Finance;  act  granting  right  of  way  to 
N.  Mex.  &  Gulf  R.  R.  1872-3,  act  for  completing  mil.  rocid,  Sta  Fe  to  Taos; 
bill  to  survey  private  land  grants  at  govt  expense  ref.  to  house  com.;  bill  to 
donate  10  sections  of  land  for  finding  water  in  the  desert,  tabled;  bills  to 
extend  time  of  voting  on  state  constit.  and  to  create  a  new  land  district,  ref. 
to  com.  J 873-4,  bill  for  state  constit.  passed  by  house,  referred  by  sen.; 
act  creatine  anew  land  district.  1874-5,  oill  for  state  constit.  passed  by  sen. 
with  amendments.  1876,  bill  for  a  state  passed  1)y  sen.,  referred  by  house. 
1876-7,  house  bill  to  pay  Ind.  depredation  claims,  tabled.  1877,  bill  to  attach 
Grant  co.  to  Arizona  ref.  to  house  com.  1877-8,  bill  to  annul  act  of  the  legisl. 
incorporating  society  of  Jesuits,  passed  by  sen.,  ref.  by  house;  bill  for  relief 
of  mounted  volunteers,  passed  l>y  sen.,  ref.  by  house.  1878,  act  provitling 
that  the  legislature  is  not  to  exceed  12  councilmen  and  24  representatives,  at 
$4  per  day,  the  president  and  speaker  getting  $6.  1878-9,  act  annulling  the 
act  of  the  legisl.  incorporating  soc.  of  Jesuits.  1880-1,  act  limitin*:;  sessions 
of  the  legisl.  to  60  days.  1881-2,  act  legalizing  election  of  legisl.  of  Nov.  *80. 
1883-4,  act  legalizing  legisl.  elected  Nov.  '82  to  meet  in  Feb.  '84.  See  LL  S. 
SuUhUa,  Senate  and  House  JoumaUy  Cong.  Globe,  and  Cong.  liecord,  1864  et 
acq. 

•Perea,  democrat,  was  elected  in  1863  over  Gallegos  by  a  vote  of  7,231  to 
6,425;  in  1865  Chavez,  republican,  over  Perea,  8,511  to  6,180;  in  1867  Clever, 
dem.,  over  Chavez,  8,891  to  8,794;  in  1809  Chavez  over  Vicente  Romero;  in 
J871  Gallegos  over  Chavez  and  Jose  D.  Sena;  in  1873  Elkins  over  Gallegos; 
in  1875  Elkins  over  Pedro  Valdes;  in  1877  Romero  over  Valdes;  in  1879  Otero 
over  Benito  Vaca;  in  1881  Luna  over  Miguel  A.  Otero;  in  1883  Manzanares, 
dem.,  over  Luna,  13,376  to  12,287;  in  1885  Joseph,  dem.,  overL.  B.  Prince  and 
W.  L.  Rynerson,  12,271  to  9,930,  and  5, 192;  in  1887  Joseph  over  J.  W.  Dwyer. 
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The  seat  of  Perea  io  1863-4  was  unsuccessfuUy 
contested  by  Glallegos.  For  the  congress  of  1867-8 
there  was  no  election  in  New  Mexico  at  the  proper 
time,  and  Governor  Mitchell  took  the  liberty  of  ap- 
pointing John  S.  Watts  as  delegate  ad  interim,  but 
he  was  not  admitted,  all  agreeing  that  the  governor 
had  no  such  power.  At  the  September  election  C. 
P.  Clever  had  a  majority  of  97  votes,  his  election 
being  certified  by  the  governor,  and  pro  forma  by 
the  secretary,  and  the  delegate  taking  his  seat.  But 
Secretary  Heath  sent  a  separate  certificate,  to  the 
effect  that  the  election  was  fraudulent,  which  was 
supiKirted  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature ;  and  after 
a  long  discussion  Chavez,  the  contestant,  was  seated 
in  February  1869,  so  that  Clever  was  virtually  the 
delegate  in  the  fortieth  congress,'  Again,  hi  1883, 
though  Luna  received  the  certificate  of  election,  Man- 
zanares,  the  contestant,  was  seated  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  house. 

On  the  public  bmldingB,  capitol  and  penitentiary, 
no  progress  was  made  after  1857,  when  about  $100,000 
had  been  expended  on  the  foundations,  though  there 
were  frequent  appeals  to  congress  for  appropriations 
to  complete  the  structures.  Meanwhile,  the  old  adobo 
'palace  was  used  for  all  public  purposes.  On  this 
building  repairs  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  were  made 
in  18G6-7;  but  nothing  more  was  done;  the  roof  was 
leaky,  the  exterior  was  unplastered,  and  the  rooms 
were  small  and  incoDvenient.  "It  is  safe  to  say  no 
other  legislative  body  in  the  United  States,  outside  of 
New  Mexico,  ever  met  inside  of  such  disgraceful  sur- 
roundings," wrote  Secretary  Ritch  in  1875.  In  1877-8, 
however,  $2,260  was  expended,  of  which  $1,680  was 
paid  by  the  national  government,  and  the  balance  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  the  legislature.  In  1880  congress 
was  asked  to  cede  the  site  and  foundations  of  the 
new  structures  to  the  territory,  and  the  legislature  of 

'  U.  S.  Oort  Doc..  40th  cong.  2d  Km.,  H.  Mib.  Doc  IJM;  Sd  km.  H-  Mit 
Doe.  14j  H.  Kept  18;  Cong.  Olobt,  1867-8,  p.  498-500,  ;;8;  JT.  Hex.  Laif. 
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1884  appropriated  $200,000  in  20-year  seven-per-cent 
bouds  for  their  completion.® 

Meanwhile,  despite  an  appropriation  of  $40  in 
1866-7  for  shelves,  the  territorial  library  and  the 
archives  were  in  a  fearful  condition  of  nejjlect.  Many 
books  were  scattered,  lost,  or  stolen;  and  the  rest 
were  left  in  disorder  and  dirt.  The  sale  of  the  old 
Spanish  archives  for  wrapping  paper  in  the  time  of 
Governor  Pile,  1869-71,  has  been  elsewhere  noted. 
Grovernor  Giddings  boxed  up  about  five  cords  of  such 
remnants  as  could  be  rescued,  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather  and  further  loss.^  In  1880  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  Mexico  was  reorganized,  and  this 
society,  or  rather  Ritch,  Prince,  and  a  few  other  indi- 
viduals acting  in  its  name,  has  accomplished  something 
toward  the  preservation  of  relics  and  records  and 
awakening  interest  in  historical  matters. ^^  Since  1882, 
under  the  care  of  Samuel  Ellison  as  librarian,  the 
archives  and  library  have  been  kept  in  order,  and  the 
former  to  some  extent  classified. 

The  territory  w^as  never  in  very  desperate  straits 
financially.  In  1864  there  was  reported  in  the  treas- 
ury a  surplus  of  $5,416,  which,  however,  dwindled  to 
$15  in  1867,  becoming  a  debt  of  §17,029  the  next 
year,  and  of  $70,000  in  1871.  The  debt  diminished  to 
$15,181  in  1880,  was  $25,372  in  1883,  and  was  ap- 
parently wiped  out  in  1884."     The  assessed  value  of 

•See  full  reporta  of  condition  in  1867,  in  U,  S.  Govt  Doc.,  40th  cong.  2d 
■688.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  33.  Mum.  of  legisL  for  $70,000  to  complete  the  work.  //., 
39th  cong.  2d  setss.,  11.  Ex.  Doc.  101,  p.  1-4.  Mem.  of  the  Icgisl.  for  $105,C0D 
in  18(>4.  /'/.,  38th  cong.  Ist  sesa.,  H.  Mia.  Doc.  69.  In  1868  9  tlie  sec.  waa 
made  ex-otficio  bupt  of  puhlic  buildinga,  at  an  additional  salary  of  i  1,000;  hut 
the  aalary  clauae  M'aa  repealed  in  18<2.  Id.,  421  cong.  21  bom.,  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
128;  U.  S.  Sua.,  1868-9,  1871-2.  Eatimatea  for  reixiira  in  VSlo,  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
10,  44th  cong.  lat  aeaa. 

•See  N.  Mex.,  Mfs^mjeqf  Oor.,  1871. 

^^N,  Mex.  Hint.  Soc.,  CJuirter,  Jiy-laws,  etr.^  Sta  Fe,  1S81;  liUrh's  Iran- 
gural  Address,  Sla  Fe,  1881.  In  '82  the  legibl.  aeut  a  memorial  asking  that 
the  adobe  paUce,  aa  a  relic  of  antiquity,  be  ceded  to  the  Hist.  Soc,  and  in 
*84  voted  to  permit  the  society  to  occupy  rooma  in  the  palace,  Iwisidcj  appro- 

Eriating  ^40)  for  tiic  purchase  of  relics,  etc.  In  '82  an  act  was  passed  resu- 
lting the  territorial  library;  and  the  librarian 'a  report  oi  1883  contains  a 
catalo^io  of  1,810  volumes,  and  mentions  144  pasteboard  boxes  containing  the 
daasifie  I  archives.   X.  Mex.,  Official  Reports,  1882-3,  p.  31-5. 

"J/.  Mcx,,  Reports  (if  Auditor  ami  Treasurer,  in  Journals,  and  some  of 
them  printed  separately;  also  messages  of  gov.  and  reports  to  the  sec.  inte« 
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roperty,  which  had  been  $20,000,000  in  18G0.  before 
he  cutting-off  of  Arizona  and  Colorado,  was  about 
fl8,000,000  in  1870,  in  1880  apparently  several  mil- 
lions less- — though  there  is  no  agreement  between 
different  reports— and  in  1884  about  329,000,000." 
The  rate  of  taxation  was  never  excessively  high,  the 
total  rate  in  1884,  according  to  the  governor's  report, 
being  eleven  and  one  fourth  mills  on  the  dollar,  of 
which  five  were  for  the  territory,  tliree  for  schixjls, 
two  and  one  half  for  the  counties,  and  the  rest  for 
interest,  the  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  being  for  the  benefit 
of  schools.'* 

Claims  of  New  Mexican  citizens  against  the  United 
States  were  of  several  dift'orent  classes,  including  those 
for  losses  in  the  revolt  of  1847,  for  Indian  depreda- 
tions in  the  later  years,  for  militia  service  against  the 
Indians,  for  similar  service  against  the  confederates, 
and  for  the  destruction  of  property  by  the  latter. 
Almost  every  legislature  in  memorials,  and  the  gov- 
ernors in  their  messages,  ui^ed  the  payment  of  these 

lior.  Ttie  fiDanci&I  conilitioii  of  'SI  u  pven  by  RJtch.  BUf-Ilonl,  87,  K«ma 
Ion  satUfactorj'  UukD  u  iaitic&ttMl  bf  the  other  roportx,  linw.  whilu  it  ifawi  a 
mrplus  of  $13,415,  besides  ileliaqueut  t&xra  to  the  auionut  of  fM.SSI,  it  liaa 
mentioDn  militia  wonuntA  outntoudinu  to  the  aincmal  of  9527,170.  which  I 
mppnae  had  Dot  been  pud  in  ISM.  Id  1871  tomtori*!  bonila  were  lelling 
tor  40  cents.  County  nuances  were  not  in  ao  >Btiifact4>ry  a  condition  £va- 
enillv  a»  those  of  the  territory.  The  U.  H.  C'eruiu  Rrjart  of  1870  gives  tli« 
debt"iia  JT.rifiO, 

m,',    S.  '■.■-■•■    If.'-'-i--   -nvemor's  reiiorU;  BUeKf   Ph-  H—i-     '■i-^'f-rn 

lejiorts;  liiit.  ■  i;..ir  Hgurt-a  in  most  yenr-       I M 

notoa  nn  ill.  I-  ■iiii   thrue  years,  also  ai.i  ■  "") 

oF  B.  R.  ]>n'i  .<-  taxable  ill  'SO.  anrl  M" 

Taxes  amouo'ttd  "to  'jy  m.  i[i  'GO,  CI  m.  in  70,  91  m.  in  "80,  Bud  126  m.  I'li  '83. 
See  niao  Poriei't  »>«(.  i'nxua  'SO,  p.  454;  N.  STer.,  Bunnna  Dirtctofy,  ISSi 
p.  227.  Internal  revenue  taxes  seem  to  have  be«n  134,380  In  1871-2  and 
144.021  in  1S81-2. 

''See  r^snmSoF  legialative  acts  for  various  revenneacts.  The  act  of  1869- 
70  was  long  and  elaborate,  imposing  a  tai  of  20  cents  on  the  SI  00  for  territory, 
and  5  cents  for  countiesi  exempting  property  to  value  of  £oOO.  and  (100  for 

froviaions  for  family  for  one  year,  and  certain  implements,  live-stock,  ccc. 
II  1871-2  licenses  were  abolished  for  many  kiadj  of  business;  all  property 
was  to  jiay  one  per  cent;  and  the  poll  tai  was  fiied  at  one  dollar.  A  law 
cxcmjitiug  debts  on  real  estate  was  declared  by  the  gov.  in  1873  to  work 
baiUy.  iTi  1873-4  and  lS75-e  the  revenue  law  was  also  amended;  and  the 
revenue  system  was  defined  in  1882.  A'.  Mtx.,  Revnue  Lam.  SU  Fe,  188S; 
8vo,  33  p.;  N.  Mei.,  BuaiaeiS  Dirrdanj.  1882,  p.  198-204.  In  "83  the  gov. 
states  the  tax  to  be  I  per  cent,  J  for  territory,  J  for  conntie*,  i  for  •chools, 
besides  poll  tax  and  small  licenses  on  a  few  trades.  Rept  to  Sec  Inttrkr. 
The  oSue  of  co.  treasorer  waa  created  in  "69,  and  that  of  co.  aueaaor  in  "UL 
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claims;  and  the  subject  came  up  at  nearly  every  ses- 
sion of  congress  after  as  well  as  before  lS64;  but  I 
cannot  learn  that  any  of  the  demands  were  ever  paid." 
A  "  Revised  Code  of  New  Mexico  "  had  been  pre- 
pared in  1856,  but  not  published,  so  far  as  I  know. 
In  1862  the  governor,  authorized  by  an  act  of  1859, 
appointed  Kirby  Benedict,  C.  P.  Clever,  and  Facundo 
Pino  as  commissioners  to  codify  the  laws;  but  their 
work  was  delayed  by  Pino's  death  and  other  causes. 
In  1864  the  legislature  authorized  the  secretary  to 
appoint  a  commission,  and  Justice  Houghton  and  four 
others  were  appointed ;  but  Governor  Connelly  vetoed 
the  act,  and  apparently  filled  the  old  board  or  appointed 
a  new  one,  since  the  result  was  published  in  1865." 
A  new  revision  was  urged  by  governor  and  legislature 
in  1871-2  and  again  in  1875-6,  an  act  of  the  latter  year 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners; 
but  nothing  was  accomplished,  apparently  In  1880  a 
similar  act  was  passed,  and  a  joint  resolution  rejoiced 
in  the  early  completion  of  Judge  Prince's  compilation, 
at  the  same  time  asking  for  funds  for  its  publication; 

"On  the  claimB,  see,  1854,  U.  S.  Govt  Doc.y  33d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept  38; 
1855,  Id.,  H.  Jour.  323,  Sen.  Jour.  208;  N.  Mex.,  Laws,  1854-5,  p.  li:^19; 
gov.'s  rept  to  sec.  int.,  1858,  35th  cong.  Ist  scss.,  H.  £x.  Doc.  123;  H.  Jour. 
235,  314,  1199;  H.  Mia.  Doc.  38;  1859-60.  H.  Rept  122,  537;  Sen.  Mis.  45; 
1862,  37th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Kept  52;  1866-7,  laws  and  memorials;  mes- 
sage  of  gov.,  Ind.  Aff.  JiepC,  1866,  p.  1.36,  the  amount  of  lud.  depred.  being 
^1,377,329;  1869-71,  mem.  of  the  legisl.;  bill  tabled  in  cong.  Globe,  1870-1, 
p.  633;  mess,  of  gov.,  1871  (the  war  claim  of  ;S100-§200,000  is  said  to  have 
been  fraudulently  magni^ed  to  $800,000;  a  commission  recommended); 
1871-2,  Laws,  p.  72^;  1873-4,  43d  c(mg.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  272;  bills 
referred  in  cong.;  unfavorable  rept  of  sec.  war;  1874-5,  43d  cong.  2d  sess., 
U.  Ex.  Doc.  65;  H.  Rept  333,  incl.  tabular  statement  of  lud.  depred.,  and 
a  favorable  report  on  war  claims;  1875-6,  mem.  of  legisl.  for  payment  of  a 
special  claim  for  horses  sent  by  Gen.  Cauby  from  Ft  Craig  to  Bosque  Redoudo 
and  captured  Inr  Texans  in  62,  45th  coui;.  2tl  sess.,  Sen.  Rjpt  495;  44th 
cong.  lat  sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  88;  1876-7,  bill  for  Ind.  depred.,  tiibled;  1877-8, 
bill  for  relief  of  mounted  volunteers  passed  the  senate;  1879,  claims  of  N. 
Mex.  volunteers  to  be  presented  to  court  of  claims;  1880,  nothing  yet  paid. 
Mess,  of  gov. 

*-*  ReviMffl  Statutes  of  the.  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  in  force  at  the  close  of  the 
session  qf  tfie  Legislative  Assemhly  endiwj  February  2,  1805.  Puhlislied  liy  au- 
thority. St  Louis,  1865,  8vo,  856  p.  English  and  Spanish  text  on  alternate 
pages.  Tlie  commissioners  are  not  named,  but  the  secretary  certifies  that 
the  work  was  done  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  gov.,  and  that  the  work 
was  approved  by  the  legisl.  act  of  Jan.  24,  1865.  Gov.  C.'s  veto  message  of 
the  earlier  act  u  in  N.  Mex,,  Journal,  1863-4,  p.  196. 
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ut  we  hear  do  more  of  this  work."  Finally,  under 
,11  act  of  1884,  a  new  compilation  was  published  in 
1885." 

From  1861  there  were  frequent  efforts  to  st«ure 
the  admission  of  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  into  the 
union  as  a  state;  and  in  1872  a  constitution  was 
formed  hy  a  convention  formed  for  that  purjmse. 
The  population  was  sufficient,  much  larger  than  that 
of  some  other  states  at  the  time  of  their  admission, 
but  tlie  prospective  politics  of  the  new  state  was  gen- 
erally not  encouraging  to  the  administration  or  the 

>*RiUli'i  L<!ji»liaivf  Bhu-Booi  of  1S82  coDtaini  x  rooft  uwfut  coinpiUtioti 
of  fDiiilKiiienUl  Uw,  i-qIbs,  etc. 

"  VomjAled  Lmct  q/'Xeio  Mtxko.  la  aeror^amt  mlh  «B  n(*  t/tV  leoMaiarr, 
approrrd  Aprii  3,  ISS4.  Ivchding  lit  roiutitiiliim  qf  (V  Unib  I  .Slulm,  At 
(rmfy  q/*  Ovadabrpt  Ukialffo,  the  OaiUdeK  treatji,  Uit  origimil  art  oryaHohv)  ikt 
territory,  Ua  organic  aett  im  now  in^rw,  l&c  cnV/imif  Kntrpj/  emit,  'iml  n  Uiti^ 
boM  twietnt  nnee  t/ie  fanpilalion  qf  tS6S.  RlvnrH  h.  BtaOrtt,  ChnrVt*  H . 
Oneiu:  Santtago  fatdn,  mmnumon:  /iww  L.  Ciavet,  *ferrtary.  8t-  F*.  ISSa, 
Svo,  1706  p.  Same  title  in  Spaoitb,  with  English  uid  Spouuh  text  on  alUr* 
DBte  pnge*. 

Tbe  jiitticeB  at  the  sapTunia  court  bave  been  Duneil  in  the  officUl  lirt. 
The  Ugisliiture  often  aaked  for  an  increaaed  Damlier  of  jujgea,  uid  for  m- 
Oreaaea  pay.  The  aalary  was  tiiad  at  $3,000  \iy  act  of  cnugreae  in  ISTO.  1b 
1369  there  wu  a  meni^ihul  lukiiiK  for  the  removal  of  Judge  Houghton  and 
the  appointuiont  of  John  Bail  in  liii  place.  N  on -residence,  uegle<^t  of  dntiea, 
eiigutng  in  private  practice  of  law,  partiBaiiship  for  Andrew  JohuBon.  aiul 
illfigal  OBBisioiu  were  the  alleged  grouniU  tor  removal.  There  was  ot'caaional 
tronhle  about  the  apjKirtiotinieDt  of  juaticea,  efforts  lieing  made  to  cluingc  the 
iudgea  from  one  district  to  another  on  account  of  locai  interecta  orprcju'lios. 
In  1673  an  effort  was  made  to  aend  the  chief  juatice  to  a  rematn  mitricl  and 
an  utuoiHate  to  Sfa  ¥i;  but  tha  act  waa  vetoed  by  the  gm:  K.  H.  Tompkini 
waa  rBcoiiiinen.i>.il  fiir  chief  justice  by  the  legialatun-  ff  («:"       A  v^itrima  of 

report*  was  published  in  1881,  KfporU  qf  Catra  •<■■,:„■■'    ■■■■    '■■   - !  in  iKt 

Suprfinf  C'O'irl  qf  Ike   Territory  qf  JVfio  MexKO,  /;■  ''■'■!,  te 

Jnnu-iry  Irrin.  1S79.  iaclwmx.     Heyorted  fm  Charh  f  1 1  ''.'rot 

Law.  San  Francisco,  1881,  Svo,  lii.,  8i9p.  I  think  a  2il  volume  haa  ainca 
been  puliliahcil.  Thii  Ut  vol.  contains  a  list  of  the  judges,  and  alH>  of  Uia 
attorneys  practising  in  the  court,  as  follows:  Sam.  T.  Allen,  Merrill  Aahurst, 
John  D.  Bail,  Spruce  M.  Baird,  Sidney  M.  Bamei,  Marshall  A.  Broaden, 
Thos  B.  Catron,  Edgar  Cayplesa,  J.  F.  Chavez,  W.  B.  Childers,  Frank  W. 
Clancy.  Ihos  F,  Conway,  W.  W.  H,  Davis.  Francia  Downs,  Edmund  F. 
''         .  Eugene  A.  Fiike,  Joa.  E.  Gary,  C.  H.  Gildersleeve,  John  M.  Ginn, 


Jesse  C.  Goodwin,  Wm  C.  Graves.  Wm  C.  Haidedine,  Joab  Houghtoo,  Abram 
O.    Hoyt,    Sidney  A.   Hubbell,   Henry  C.   Johnson,  John  H.  Knaebel,  Gml 

III.    Ira  E.  Leonard,    Chas  C.    McComas.    Melvin  W.  Uilla,  8.  B.  New- 


comb,  Palmer  J.  Pillians,  G.  G.  Poaty.  Ed.  S.  Price.  Oea  W,  Fricbard,  Jai 
H.  Quitm,  Jaa  R.  Reynolds,  John  P.  Risque,  Wm  G.  Ritch,  Wm  L.  Rvncr- 
Bon.  Jose  D.  Sena.  Jaa  M.  Shaw,  Wm  C.  SWnner.  Andrew  Sloan,  HnA  N. 
Smith,  Frank  Springer.  Benj.  Stevens.  Louis  Sulsbacher,  Wm  C.  Terrilt,  Wm 
T.  Thornton,  R.  H.  Tomkina.  L.  S.  Trimble.  Murr»  F.  Tnley,  Hausoa  Wtit- 
man,  Henry  L.  Waldo,  Milton  J.  Warner,  W.  W;  Watwn,  Sliaa  P.  Wm^ 
Theodore  D,  Wheaton. 
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dominant  party  in  congress;  and  moreover,  there  was 
a  valid  objection  to  the  character  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, whose  language  was  foreign,  and  who  had  but 
slight  knowledge  respecting  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can government.  The  subject  was  somewhat  compli- 
cated with  Indian  affairs  and  frontier  controversies; 
and  it  was  feared  that  the  admission  of  such  a  people 
might  establish  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future  if  new 
territory  should  ever  be  acquired  on  the  south. 
Therefore,  New  Mexico's  legitimate  ambition  for 
statehood  has  not  been  gratified.  But  the  matter  is 
still  agitated,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  under  new 
political  exigencies  and  the  aims  of  a  democratic  ad- 
ministration, the  desire  of  the  people  may  be  gratified 
at  no  very  distant  day.  For  a  time  it  was  proposed 
to  call  the  new  state  Lincoln.    I  append  a  few  details.^ 

^Efforts  of  1861.  U.  8,  Govt  Doc.,  3Cth  cong.  2d  boss.,  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  11; 
H.  Joomal  534,  660;  Hayes'  Scrapit,  Anfffles,  vi.  100.  1803,  Son.  Journal 
260,  293,  37th  cong.  3d  seas.;  8,  F.  BuUeiin,  May  28,  '63.  1866,  act  of  legisL 
anthorizing  gov.  to  call  a  convention,  to  be  elected  Ist  Mond.  iu  March,  to 
meet  at  Sta  Fe  6th  Mond.  in  April,  and  the  coustit.  to  be  voted  on  4th  Mond. 
in  June.  Laion,  1865-6;  U.  Mis.  Doc.  57,  39th  cong.  1st  sess.,  with  proclama' 
tion.  1869-71,  efforts  to  secure  admission  as  state  of  Lincoln.  Iaih^s,  1869-70, 
p.  190-^,  append.  4;  Id.,  1871-2,  p.  54-6;  bills  in  congress  referred  and  re- 
ported. U,  a.  Acts,  41st  cong.  2d  and  3d  sess.;  Con<j.  Olohcy  1869-71,  as  per 
Midez,  including  a  speech  by  Delceato  Chavez  in  favor  of  the  measure,  in  the 
Oiobe  of  1870-1,  app.  244;  Sen.  Journal,  4 Ist  cong.  3d  sess.,  500;  Id.,  42d 
eoog.  1st  sess.  203,  H.  Jour.  237.  Meanwhile,  a  convention  was  held  at  Sta 
F^,  and  a  constitution  formed.  N,  Mex.,  ConxlUution  qf  ttie  SUUe  qf.  Sta  F^, 
1872,  12mo,  47  p.  This  was  approved  by  the  gov.  Feb.  1st,  and  an  act  of  the 
legisL  ordered  an  election  for  1st  Mond.  in  June,  state  officers  to  be  elected, 
if  the  constit.  was  adopted,  on  1st  Mond.  in  Sept.  See  also^.  Mex.,  JoumcU, 
1871-2,  appendix.  But  the  vote  was  not  received  in  time  to  be  legally  counted 
before  the  period  expired,  and  the  movement  came  to  naueht.  iv.  Mex.,  Mess. 
qfgov.,  18/3,  p.  17-18.  The  house  bill  on  state  of  Lincoui  was  tabled  in  the 
senate,  Cong.  Ulohe,  1871-2,  p.  2950;  and  presently  a  bill  to  extend  the  time 
of  voting  was  referred  in  the  house.  In  the  legisl.  session  of  1873-4  a  new 
memorial  was  sent,  and  in  congress  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  house,  but  re- 
ferred by  the  senate.  Cot»fjf.  oShe,  1873-4;  H.  Kept  561,  43d  cong.  1st  sess. 
There  were  many  newspaper  articles  on  the  subject  in  1874,  the  Mesilla  News, 
as  quoted  by  the  8.  Diego  Umof\.  Jan.  22d,  opposing  the  movement.  See  also 
8.  F.  Examiner,  June  4th;  8.  F,  AUa,  June  5th;  8.  F.  Call,  April  9th;  8ac. 
(Tnkm,  June  6th;  N.  Mex.,  8<rapit,  18.  In  1875  the  house  bill  was  passed  bv 
tiie  sen.  with  amendments,  a  new  resolution  being  received  from  tne  legisl. 
44th  cong.  1st  sess..  Sen.  Rept  69;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  63.  In  1876  there  was  an- 
other memorial  and  another  bill,  which  passed  the  senate  after  much  discus- 
sion, but  did  not  go  beyond  reference  to  a  com.  in  the  house.  43d  cong.  1st 
sess.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.  190;  Ohfie,  1875-0,  per  index;  43d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H. 
Jour.  577,  645;  44th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Kept  503.  The  report  of  the  com. 
was  favorable,  but  I  find  no  record  of  later  agitation,  except  a  few  newspaper 
articles  of  1886.  See  8.  F.  BtdkUn,  July  16,  1885. 
Hist.  Abix.  and  N.  Mkx.   46 
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The  geologic  and  geographic  surveys  of  the  western 
United  States  territories,  executed  under  the  chaise 
of  Professor  Haydeii  and  Captain  Wheeler  in  1869- 
78,  included  a  considerable  portion  of  New  Mexico, 
the  reports  and  maps  containing  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information,  which  cannot  be  even  summa- 
rized here.'"  The  southern  boundary  having  b?en 
fixed  by  the  national  or  treaty  survey,  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  lines  were  successively  surveyed 
under  appropriations  of  congress  made  in  186",  1873, 
and  1875,  the  work  being  simply  the  determination  of 
the  different  meridians  and  parallels,  but  furnishing, 
naturally,  considerable  geographical  and  other  infor- 
mation.*" There  were  unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore 
the  tract  containing  Conejos,  Costilla,  and  Culebra 
from  Colorado  to  New  Mexico ;  to  attach  the  Moreno 
mining  district  to  Colorado;  and  to  set  off  Grant 
county  in  the  south-west  as  part  of  Arizona. 

In  the  matter  of  crime  and  disorder  the  territory 
presents  a  record  that  is  by  no  means  unfavorable,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  position  on  the* Mexican 
frontier,  constant  ravages  of  Indian  foes,  defective  or- 
ganization of  the  courts,  lack  of  suitable  jails,  the 
ignorance  and  primitive  ch^i:act^_of  the  ^o[)le,  and 
the  presence^'of  nrtnerSpBoIdiers,  andfiquor-traders  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  there  were 
many  irregularities  and  lawless  acts,  the  record  of 
which  is  very  imperfect  and  cannot  be  presented  in 
detail  here  even  so  far  as  it  exists}  but  the  New 
Mexicans  proved  themselves  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  has  generally  been  believed  abroad  a  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  people.  From  1878  to  1882  the  state 
of  affairs  in  most  districts,  particularly  in  the  south, 

"  U.  3.  OtoL  and  Otog.  Survey,  Hagden,  bsmomUv  the  report  of  1867-91 P- 
106-7,  lS7-73i  Bulletin,  li.,  no.  4,  p.  Z79-306;  iv.,  do.  1;  U.  S.  Otog.  Stntg, 
ITAoier,  iii.  605-67,  603-16,  623-7,  638-61;  Report  for  I87S,  p.  40-lBO;  Report 
for  1876,  p.  126-47;  1S76,  p.  199-202;  1877,  p.  1273-8,  1»5-1303!  1878.  p. 
103-6,  131-9;  kUo  hum  in  atUa.  See  aiao  Dalf't  Addrtu  b^ort  Amer.  Oiag. 
Soc.  1673,  p.  14-16;  OoJoxy.  "i-  429-30. 

"The  BDrvey  of  the  northern  or  Colorado  banndur  it  darcribad  in  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  Repl,  1B69,  p.  37-41;  alu  Uter  Mozvtiyt  ia  the  raport  of  1872. 
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was  much  worse  than  at  other  perioda"  The  popula- 
tion of  New  Mexico  in  1860,  with  some  imperfectly 
estimated  deductions  for  the  territory  detached  later, 
has  been  given  as  80,567,  exclusive  of  Indians.  In 
1870  the  figures  had  increased  to  90,573,  and  in  1880 
to  109,793.  Of  these  numbers,  in  the  two  years  re- 
spectively, 180  and  1,015  were  colored;  and  in  1880 
there  were  also  57  Chinese.  The  number  born  in  New 
Mexico  was  82,193  and  92,271;  born  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  2,760  and  9,471;  bom  in  Mexico 
3,903  and  5,173;  bom  in  other  foreign  countries  1,717 
and   2,878.     The  governor's*^  estimate  in  1883  was 

^  Corresp.  with  Mez.  on  entry  of  Hex.  troops  in  pnnnit  of  robbers,  1864. 
U,  8.  Oovi  Doc,  39th  oong.  Ist  sess.,  Mex.  affiiirs,  ii.  266-75.  1868,  killing 
of  Chief  Justice  Slough.  j¥.  Mex.,  Scrape,  82;  S,  F,  Times,  Jan.  17,  1868;  June 
21,  1869.  Lynching  in  1870.  8.  F,  Bulletin,  Nov.  9,  1870.  Election  riot  at 
Mesilla  Sept.  71,  in  which  7  persons  were  killed.  8,  F,  Alto,  Sept.  21,  71; 
Independence  Indep,,  Oct.  14,  71.  On  sale  in  N.  Mex.  of  live-stock  stolen  in 
Mex.  Mex.,  If\forme  PesquiBodor,  1874,  p.  26,  101-2.  1874-8,  murders  in 
Lincoln  co.,  U.  S.  troops  called  out;  mob  destroys  a  newspaper  at  Cimarron; 
riot  at  £1  Paso.  N,  Mex,,  8craj^,  16,  82;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  Oct.  24,  77;  8,  F, 
Alto,  Oct.  22,  78.  Troops  crossing  frontier  in  pursuit  of  trespassers.  45th 
oong.  Ist  sees.,  H.  Ex.  Boc.  13,  p.  116-31,  227-8.  1879,  lynchmg  at  Las 
V^^as.  N,  Mtx,  8crap$,  2.  Disposition  of  criminals.  N,  Mex,,  Mesa,  qfgov,, 
S-v.  1880,  troubles  with  cowboys  and  outlaws,  lynching  in  Lincoln  co.  and 
Las  Vegas,  killing  an  editor  at  Socorro,  etc.  Denver  Tnfmne,  June  19,  July 
15,  Nov.  18,  Dec  26,  28,  '80;  Tucson  Star,  Feb.  12,  Jan.  15,  May  27,  *80. 
Similar  items  for  1881,  including  the  killing  of  '  Billy  the  Kid '  by  the  sheriff. 
8.  F,  Chronicle,  April  1,  '81;  Tombstone  Epitaph,  June  16,  *81;  Pinal  Drill, 
Aug.  6,  '81;  Sac,  Jiecord- Union,  July  27,  "SI;  N,  Mex.,  Acts,  1882,  p.  191. 
Items  of  1882.  8,  F,  Bulletin,  Jan.  2o,  Feb.  13,  Nov.  11,  '82.  Items  of  1883, 
including  the  '  rustler '  war  in  DoAa  Ana  co.  AT.  Mex,,  Ofic,  Repts,  1882-3,  pt 
iii.,  64-84;  8,  F.  Chronicle,  Feb.  10,  '83.  1884,  see  governor's  message.  1885, 
lynching,  and  riot  at  Springer.  8,  F.  Bulletin,  March  17,  '85. 

**  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  in  1881  appointed  governor  of  New  Mexico,  is  of  Nor- 
man descent^  his  anceotora  atittliug  in  Yorkshire,  England,  about  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  one  of  them  being  atterward  appointed  lord  mayor  of  London, 
another  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  a  third  lieutenant-general.  In  1646  three 
brother!!  of  this  family  emigrated  to  America,  and  from  one  of  them  Lionel 
is  descended,  his  birthplace  being  Worcester,  New  York,  and  his  birth- 
day the  30th  of  August,  1831.  After  receiving  a  thorough  legal  training,  at 
the  age  of  21  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and  soon  afterward  proI>ate 
judge  for  Lorain  county.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  practised  law,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  political  and  mditary  affairs.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  militia,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  joined  the  Union 
army  as  captain  of  a  cavalry  company,  soon  afterward  being  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy  and  brevet  brigswlier-^eneral.  and  taking  part  in  a  number  of 
engagements.  In  1868,  and  agam  in  1870  and  72,  he  was  chosen  for  con- 
ffress  from  New  Orleans,  and  later  was  attorney  for  the  government  in  the 
Alabama  claims.  In  1880  he  was  member  of  the  Chicago  convention  which 
nominated  Garfield  for  the  presidency,  and  for  several  weeks  was  his  guest 
at  the  White  House.  During  his  career  as  governor  he  thoroughly  cleared 
ti^  territory  of  its  lawless  element,  promoted  industries  and  education. 
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150,000,  and  the  population  may  have  reached  that 
figure  in  1886. 

■ad  broo^t  ptnee 
'  •emce  in  jratl 
e  Bulnaii,  and 
a  Bule  ducrepwicy 

Angua,  where  he  iwcame  iiiter«sled  in  Che  _  _ . 
A  man  of  atrong  chuscUir  and  of  great  i^jaical  _ 

■od  •  ripa  xdii^r,  perhaps  hia  ■trmgest  tzmit  ia  hia  cotJ  and 
termiiutioii.  aa  U  dupUf  ed  in  bii  >        •  - 

cventfal  areer. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

INDIAN  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIBa 

1864-1887. 
HnjTABT  CoKMAirDKBa — FoROBS — ^FoBTS— Indian  Population — Supbrin- 

TBNDKNTS  —  APPROPRIATIONS  —  ChRONOLoAt — ThI  NaVAJOB  —  BOSQUB 
RSDONDO — CaRLSTON's    EFFORTS — Ck>NTROVER8T — ThB    RESERVATION    A 

Failure — Removed  to  their  Old  Home — Agents — Prosperttt  in  the 
North-west — Ck)MANCHEs — Jicarillas  and  Utes — Agencies  at  Cimar- 
ron,   ABIQUlt^p    AND    TiERRA    AmARILLA — FiNAL    REMOVAL— ThE    PuE- 

BLOfl — List  of  Agents  and  Chronologic  Summary — Presbyterian 
Schools — The  Mescalbros — ^At  Fort  Sumner  and  Fort  Stanton — 
Agents  and  Annals — Southern  Apaches — Hostile  Bands — Reserva- 
tions—Canada Alamosa,  Tularosa,  and  Ojo  Caliente — Victorio's 
Raids— Apaches  Removed  to  Arizona. 

The  military  commanders  in  New  Mexico  from 
1864  were  as  follows:  Greneral  James  H.  Carleton, 
1864-6 ;  General  Greorge  Sykes,  1867 ;  General  George 
W.  G^tty,  1867-71;  General  Gordon  Granger,  1871- 
3  and  1875-6;  General  J.  I.  Gregg,  1873-4;  General 
Thomas  C.  Devin,  1874-5;  Colonel  James  P.  Wade, 
1876;  General  Edward  Hatch,  1876-81;  General 
Luther  P,  Bradley,  1881;  General  R  S.  Mackenzie, 
1881-3.*  All  seem  to  have  been  faithful  and  efficient 
officers,  if  we  may  credit  the  annual  reports  of  Gen- 
eral Pope,  commanding  the  division  of  the  Missouri, 
which  included  New  Mexico.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, as  was  inevitable,  antagonized  at  one  time  or 
another  the  Indian  agents  or  some  clique  of  citizens. 

^Ourleton  was  major  6th  inf.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  volunteers;  Sykes  col 

20th  inf.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.;    Getty   col  37th  inf.  ana   ditto; 

Granger  col   15th  inf.  and  ditto;  Devin  lieu t. -col  8th  cavalry  and   brevet 

brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Wade  maj.  9th  cav.  and  brevet  col  U.  S.  A.,  temporarily 

in  command;  Hatch  col  9th  cav.  and  brevet  maj.-gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Bradley 

ool  13th  inf.  and  brevet  brig. -gen.  U.  S.  A.;  Mackenzie  col  4th  cav.  and 

ditto;  RUcK9  Blm-Book,  125-6. 
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For  instance,  G^tt^  in  1867  and  Hatch  in  1880  were 
denounced  in  public  meetings,  but  sustained  by  reso- 
lutions of  the  legislature.  Details  of  these  contro- 
verses  are  not  fully  recorded,  and  if  they  were,  would 
hardly  be  worth  reproducing. 

The  California  volunteers  were  mustered  out  in  New 
Mexico  on  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  enlistment 
in  1865-6,^  and  their  places  were  taken  by  regular 
troops.  The  force  in  1867  was  over  1,500  men,  but  was 
gradually  diminished,  until  in  1875  it  |«ras  less  than 
600.  Next  year,  however,  it  was  1,200,  and  was  in- 
creased until  1883,*when  it  was  nearly  1,600,  and  in 
1884  perhaps  2,300.'  These  troops,  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  nearly  three  millions,  were  distributed, 
according  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, at  torts  Bascom,  Bayard,  Craig,  Cummings,  Mc- 
Rae,  Marcy,  Selden,  Stanton,  Sumner,  Union,  and 
Wingate.  The  military  headquarters  was  at  Santa 
F6;  several  of  the  older  forts  do  not  appear  in  the 
records  of  this  period ;  and  some  of  those  named  were 
new,  and  others  abandoned  before  1884.^     The  legis- 

^Low  {F,  F.)  and  Gen,  J,  ff.  Carleion,  Corregpondence^  in  Cat,  Joumnk^ 
appen.y  16th  seas.  There  was  some  dissatisfaction  amonf(  the  men  abont  tb« 
place  of  discharge,  mileage,  delays  in  gettinc^  pay,  and  the  8apx>Iy  of  rations. 
See  also  39th  conj^.  Ist  scss.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  13o. 

*  2,356,  according  to  N,  Mex,,  Acta,  1884,  p.  236.  I  have  no  regular  reports 
after  1883. 

*  Reports  of  the  eeneral  of  the  army  in  reports  of  sec.  war,  1864,  etc., 
containmg  tables  of  tlie  troops  and  their  distribution  from  year  to  year.  I 
have  no  space  to  record  garrison  changes  and  commanders.  Ft  Bascom  was 
on  the  Canadian  Riv.,  in  8.  Miguel  co.,  and  was  abandoned  in  1871,  declared 
a  mil.  reserv.  in  1869;  area  8,84^  acres;  apparently  on  the  Montoya  grant,  as 
was  Ft  Butler,  near  by,  occupied  as  a  post  before  Bascom,  and  never  declared 
as  a  reserv.  Ft  Bayard,  at  Finos  Altos,  corresponding  to  the  former  Ft  West; 
nanio  changed  before  1867;  having  one  of  the  largest  garrisons  in  the  terri- 
tory, especially  in  the  Apache  troubles  of  *80  et  seq. ;  no  miL  reservation.  Ft 
Craig,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  garrisoned  throughout  the  period;  built  on  leased 
laud  claimed  as  part  of  a  Span,  grant,  and  the  claim  causing  much  contro- 
versy  in  1870.  U,  S,  Owl  Doc.,  4l8t  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  73;  declared 
a  reserv.  in  1869;  area  24,805  acres.  Yt  Cummings,  at  Cook  Spring,  garri- 
soned in  1870,  and  asainin  1881-3;  reserv.  declared  in  1870;  area  2,500  acres; 
abandoned  by  war  acpt,  and  sale  recommended  in  1875.  Ft  McRae,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  garrisoned  from  1870  to  1876;  reserv.  declared  in  1869;  area 
2,500  acres;  like  Crais,  on  the  claimed  Armendarix  grant.  Ft  Marcy,  at  Sta 
Fe,  occupied  by  a  sm^  detachment,  ace.  to  the  reports  of  most  years;  reserv. 
declared  in  1868;  area  17  acres.  Ft  Selden,  near  bofia  Ana;  aband.  as  a  post 
after  1876,  but  again  garrisoned  in  1881-3;  reserv.  declared  1870;  aresa  9,613 
acres.     Ft  Stanton,  £incoln  co.,  continuously  garriBOQed;  reserv.  1859;  re* 
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lature  now,  as  before,  made  frequent  appeals  for  in- 
creased force,  and  especially  for  authority  to  raise 
volunteer  regiments ;  with  occasional  requests  for  mil- 
itary posts  at  certain  exposed  points ;  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  these  efforts  ever  produced  any  results. 
Something  was,  however,  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
organizing  the  militia  force/ 

The  Indian  population  of  the  territory  in  1864-86 
may  be  put  at  26,000  to  28,000,  with  but  little  varia- 
tion.* The  syperintendents  in  charge  down  to  1874, 
when  the  oiBce  was  abolished,  were  Michael  Stock  in 
1864,  Felipe  Delgado  in  1865-6,  A.  B.  Norton  in 
1866-7,  Luther  E.  Webb  in  1867-9,  Jos^  M.  Gallegos 
in  1869,  William  Clmton  m  1869-70,  Nathaniel  Pope 
in  1870-2,  L.  E.  Dudley  in  1872-4.'  For  the  gen- 
eral  Indian  service,  congress  made  an  annual  appro- 
priation, which  was  $75,000  in  1864,  about  $50,000  a 
year  in  1865-75,  $18,000  to  $30,000  in  1876-81,  and 

dnoed  in  1872  from  12  xnileB  sq.  to  10,240  acres.  Ft  Sumner,  on  the  Peooe, 
in  S.  Miguel  co.,  abandoned  in  1868,  when  the  Navajos  were  removed;  and 
reserv.  sold  in  1871;  but  the  cemetery,  320  acres,  reserved  by  order  of  May 
22,  1871.  Ft  Thorn,  in  Mesilla  Valley,  not  ffarrisoned;  reserv.  never  de- 
clared; but  surveyed  in  1857;  recom.  in  1870  to  ue  restored  to  public  domain. 
Ft  Union,  continuously  garrisoned,  and  generally  regarded  as  headquarters; 
reserv.  declared  in  18Co;  area  with  timber  reserves  GO, 880  acres;  on  tne  Mora 
crant  (also  another  reserv.  of  5,120  acres  on  Mora  Rlv.,  declared  in  1870).  Ft 
Wingate,  near  R.  R.  south  of  Navajo  reserv. ;  continuously  garrisoned  (Ft 
Defiance  being  abandoned);  reserv.  declared  in  1870;  area  64, £X)  acres.  On 
the  miL  reservations  and  propositions  for  their  sale,  see  Cong,  Olobe,  1870-1, 
appen.  341;  U.  8,  Cfovt  Doc,  4dd  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  p.  laS;  46th 
oong.  3d  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.  47,  p.  1180;  pt  v.,  voL  ix.,  p.  459;  47th  cous.  Ist 
■CoS.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  ix.,  pt  v.,  p.  784;  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  45,  p.  1180;  H. 
Mis.  Doc  45,  p.  252. 

^  On  the  muitia  regulations  and  organization,  with  something  of  their  ser- 
vices in  sum>ressing  lawlessness,  see  N.  Mex.,  Hept  qf  AdJ.-gen.,  1882-3,  in 
Id.,  Ofirial  Reports,  ja,  61-144;  RUcKa  Blue-Book,  71-3. 

^'fhat  is,  after  1880  there  were  16,000  Navajos,  9,000  Pueblos,  and  3,000 
Apaches.  In  the  early  years  the  general  estimates  from  dififerent  sources  were 
19,000  or  20,000,  which  were  too  small,  the  Navajos  especially  beingunder- 
estimated  at  about  11,000;  there  were  also  1,500  to  1,800  Utes.  ThePuebloa 
increased  somewhat,  and  the  Navajos  considerably;  but  the  Apaches  steadily 
decreased,  and  the  Utes  were  removed  from  the  territory.  See  estimates  of 
the  different  tribes  and  bands  later  in  this  chapter. 

^  Ind.  Aff.  Reports,  1804  et  seq.  Subsequently,  however,  K  M.  Thomas, 
the  Pueblo  agent,  was  a  kind  of  special  agent  toT  all  tribes.  In  '66  J.  K. 
Graves  is  named  as  a  special  affent;  and  in  68  N.  M  Davis  was  acting  supt. 
Besides  certain  differences  wi£  the  miL  authorities  on  points  to  be  noted  in 
connection  with  annals  of  the  tribes,  there  is  nothing  requiring  special  notice 
in  the  administration  of  the  successive  suporintendeuta. 
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$1,000  to  $5,000  later;  besides  special  appropriation^ 
chiefly  for  the  Navajos  and  Apaches,  amounting  to 
about  $2,000,000  in  1864-84.*  The  military  expendi- 
ture, as  we  have  seen,  was  about  $3,000,000  per  year. 
Respecting  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs  in  New 
Mexico  since  1864  as  a  whole — ^that  is,  as  distinct 
from  the  history  of  the  separate  tribes  and  sections,  to 
be  presented  a  little  later — there  is  not  much  to  be 
profitably  said.  In  all  the  general  phases  of  its  devel- 
opment, including  obstacle^,  controversies,  and  results, 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  on  Indian  history  in  Ari- 
zona and  other  territories  for  the  corresponding  period, 
and  in  this  territory  for  the  preceding  period,  might 
be  repeated  without  essential  modificauon.  I  append 
some  general  notes  in  chronologic  order.*     As  a  rule, 

*  U,  S.  Statutes,  See  also  r^tnmj  of  eongrewional  aotun  eariier  in  this 
olmpter. 

'  1864.  The  gov.  reports  deprecL  mnch  less  freqnent  and  serious  than  in 
former  years,  though  the  Apaches  are  hostile.  Tlie  sapt  declares  that  depred. 
have  been  frequent  and  mu^t  have  been  prevented  by  more  liberal  snppues  of 
food.  The  com.  of  Ind.  aflSin  notes  no  improvement  under  miL  management, 
but  thinks  some  experience  is  being  oained  for  future  guidance.  A  mem.  of 
the  legist  gives  losses  at  the  hands  of  LuL  in  the  past  15  months  at  99  killed, 
47  wounded,  18  captured;  and  property  stolen  to  the  value  of  $44S,683.  In 
Morris*  Address  are  given  statistics,  etc. 

18G5.  SuT)t  complains  of  want  of  funds;  commissioner,  that  most  agents 
cannot  speak  lilnglish.  Gov.  in  a  procl.  of  May  4th  forbids  cxped.  by  citizens, 
anil  all  trade  in  captives. 

18G6.  Special  agent  Graves  makes  a  report,  generally  adopted  b}'  the  com. 
and  supt.  The  settlement  of  the  claims  of  citizens  for  Ind.  (leprc<i.,  breaking- 
up  of  peonage  and  captive  slavery,  and  BU8|)ension  of  raids  by  citizi'm*  are 
urgecL  Agents  should  1>c  Americans,  and  their  salary  not  less  than  $2,500 
(insteail  of  81,(500);  a  special  com.  should  select  reservations;  and  whites 
should  be  strictly  excluded.  A  few  bad  IniL  si>oil  the  reputation  of  a  whole 
tril>e.  The  Apaches  may  be  made  self-sustaining  in  3  years  by  liberal  approp. 
and  good  management.  The  gov.  says  the  IniL  must,  Ist,  be  conquered;  2a, 
their  claimed  right  to  roam  taken  away  by  treaty;  3d,  reserv.  defined,  at  a 
distance  from  settlements;  4th,  Ind.  must  be  kept  on  and  whites  off  the 
reserv.;  5th,  the  U.  S.  must  aid  liberally  in  cluth,  seeds,  implements,  etc.,  for 
10  years;  Gth,  education  must  be  enforced  in  an  industrial  school  on  each 
reserv.  A  mem.  of  the  legisl.  and  the  gov.'s  mess,  give  the  losses  since  1846 
as  90  killed,  31  wounded,  20  captured  (123,  32,  and 21,  ace  to  Ind,  Aff,  BtjH); 
and  property  to  value  of  $1,377,329. 

1807.  Report  of  joint  spec,  com.,  devoted  mainly  to  earlier  annals  and  to 
Carle  ton's  corresp.  Expend,  since  U.  S.  occupation  $4,000,000  per  year.  It 
would  have  been  much  cheaper  to  buy  the  whole  territory  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  Ind. 

1868.  Report,  chiefly  devoted  to  an  argument  against  turning  over  Ind 
affairs  t<»  tlie  war  dept.  Arny  was  sent  to  Wash,  on  a  mission  connecte<l 
with  Ind.  affairs.  Cong.  com.  report  against  an  increased  and  deticiency 
approp.  Gov.  is  bitter  against  the  U.  8.  for  not  sending  more  tro<»u8,  now 
that  the  war  of  rebellion  u  over,  also  against  the  peace  com. ;  complains  of 
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while  petty  depredations  never  ceased  entirely,  the 
loss  of  Ufe  and  property  was  never  serious  after  the 
Navajos  had  been  settled  on  their  north-western  res- 
ervation, and  before  the  southern  Apache  outbreaks 
of  1880  and  the  following  years.  Finally,  all  the  na- 
tives were  gathered  on  reservations  or  in  their  pue- 
blos, and  Indian  wars  have  become,  perhaps,  a  thing  of 

constant  depred. ;  and  says  the  settlements  must  defend  themselves,  as  it  is 
not  best  to  call  out  the  militia.  Utes  peaceful,  Jicarillas  ditto,  but  *  constitu- 
tionally dishonest,'  other  Apaches  hostile,  and  but  little  to  hope  for  the  Na- 
Tajos. 

.  1869.  Com.  disapproves  treaties  with  Ind.  as  sovereign  powers;  no  de- 
cided  improvement.  Supt  says  nothing  can  be  done  till  congress  furnishes 
means  to  carry  out  policy  of  feeding  as  cheaper  than  fighting  Ind.  1870. 
Nothing  notable.  Report  on  missionary  work,  in  U,  S,  Govt  Doc.,  4l8t  cong. 
3d  sess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  39,  p.  98-113. 

1871.  Bigger  approp.  needed.  Com.  thinks  Grant's  peace  policy  has 
improved  the  character  of  agents,  etc.  List  and  statistics  of  ruaervations,  in 
Jna.  Aff,  Rfpt,  683.  Colly er,  in  his  report  of  Dec.,  says  that  for  15  years  the 
Apaches  have  desired  peace,  but  the  agents  have  had  no  means  of  feeding 
them. 

1872.  Some  general  progress;  but  all  rules  fail  when  applied  to  Apaches. 
It  is  better  to  feed  than  nght  them,  but  neither  will  control  them,  though  a 
combination  of  the  two  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  man  will  accomplish  much. 
The  supt  should  have  authority  to  investig.  all  claims.  Reports  on  Ind.  and 
operations  of  troops,  in  U,  8.  Govt  Doc.,  42d  cons.  3d  sess.,  H.  Repts,  iiL  Dis- 
cussion  on  Ind.  aff.,  Confj.  Olobe,  1875-6,  ^.  2607-11. 

1873.  Supt  reports  thiugs  generally  m  a  satisfactory  condition.  Better 
agents  shouhi  be  secured  by  higher  salary.  Prompt  approp.  would  secure 
lower  prices  for  all  coods.  The  com.  thinks  the  plan  of  appointing  agents  on 
recom.  of  religious  bodies  is  working  well.  Gov.  says  Ind.  depred.  no  longer 
amount  to  anything,  a  false  impression  having  gone  abroad  on  that  matter. 
RUcKs  hist,  if,  Mex.,  MS.,  4-6,  gives  some  information  about  Ind.  affairs  from 
1873.^ 

1874.  Supt  Dudley  at  Wash,  reports  that  not  a  sinele  white  had  been 
killed  duriuj^  his  term.  Official  rept  on  education,  in  43d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H. 
Ex.  Doc.,  viii.,  pt  v.,  p.  515. 

1875.  Agents'  reports  show^no  troubles.  Petition  of  citizens  for  removal 
of  Ind.,  noted  in  43d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Jour.  270. 

1876.  Com.  urges  in  general  concentration,  allotment  of  lands  in  sever- 
alty, extension  of  U.  S.  court  jurisd.  over  Ind.,  and  the  removal  of  N.  Mex. 
Ind.  to  Ind.  Territory.  Rideinrfs  A  -Saddle,  83-6,  contains  some  infonnation 
on  the  mismanagement  of  reserv.  1877-9.  Nothing  new,  but  southern 
Apache  troubles  ucgan  at  the  end  of  79.  Nothing  of  general  interest  in 
1880. 

1881.  The  com.  says:  'To  allow  the  Ind.  to  drag  along  year  after  year 
and  generation  after  generation  in  their  old  superstitions,  laziness,  and  filth, 
when  we  have  the  power  to  elevate  them,  would  be  a  lasting  disgrace.*  No 
change  to  be  expected  as  long  as  tlie  Ind.  are  simply  fed.  All  the  Ind.  of 
southern  N.  Mex.  should  be  movetl  north,  away  from  the  frontier.  On  this 
latter  proposition  the  mil.  authorities  were  agreed.  Nothing  of  general  im- 
portance m  1882-3. 

1884.  Tlie  gov.  thinks  no  more  raids  like  those  of  1880-2  in  the  south 
are  likely  to  occur.  The  legisl.  protests  against  discrimination  asainst  N. 
Mex.  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  asl^  that  N.  Mex.  be  maAe  a  mil. 
department^  with  headquarters  at  Sta  Fe. 
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the  past.  In  New  Mexico,  as  in  the  other  territories, 
however,  the  problem  of  educating  and  civilizing  the 
aborigines,  of  protecting  their  rights  as  well  as  those 
of  the  citizens,  remains  to  be  solved,  witli  but  slight 
prospects  of  success.  Elements  and  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  substantially  the  same  here  as  elsewhere; 
though  certain  qualities  of  the  Pueblos  and  NavajoB 
should  offer  more  than  ordinary  encouragement. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  left  the  Navajos,  or  over 
7,000  of  them,  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  reservation,  on 
the  Rio  Pecos,  where  they  had  been  brought  in  by  the 
campaigns  of  Carson  and  other  officers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  Carleton,  where  they  were  kept  as 
prisoners  of  war  under  military  management  and 
under  guard  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Sumner,  and 
where  were  also  400  Mescalero  Apaches  under  Agent 
Labadi.  Subsequently,  more  Navajos  were  brought  in, 
and  the  greatest  number  at  the  Bosque  was  8,491  in 
1865.  It  was  supposed  by  Carleton  and  others  that 
not  more  than  2,000  remained  in  their  old  home;  but 
it  later  appeared  that  not  much  more  than  half  the 
whole  number,  and  these  not  the  most  troublesome, 
had  been  removed.  Finally,  for  want  of  accommoda- 
tions and  means  of  subsistence,  orders  had  to  be  given 
to  send  no  more  prisoners  to  Fort  Sumner.  At  the 
end  of  five  years  the  number  had  been  reduced  by 
deaths  and  escapee  to  7,304 ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  decrease  was  in  1864-5,  when  there  were  several 
outbreaks  and  pursuits.*** 

As  a  military  measure,  to  gain  complete  control  of 
the  Navajos,  to  show  them  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  them  appreciate  the  value  of  their  old 
home,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  treaty,  and  to  teach 
the  Indians  their  true  interest  in  keeping  the  treaty, 
General  Carleton's  policy  of  removal,  as  compared  with 

■*0n  the  Boaque  RedoDdo  experimeat  of  1864-S,  ms  /wi  Af.  SmrU, 
eepecially  Rept  Joint  Com.,  1667,  mdnding  Carlrttm't  Cvrraptmiatct,  Aom'i 
Mattacra  qf  tht  ifoutUaiat,  447-76,  bM  an  exoallMit  ehi^tar  on  tbe  mbjact. 
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any  other  likely  to  have  been  adopted  at  the  time,  must 
be  considered  a  wise  one ;  and  too  much  praise  cannot 
be  acooided  him  for  his  energy  in  carrying  out  his 
plana  But  the  Bosque  Redondo  as  a  reservation  had 
no  merits  whatever;  and  as  a  means  of  civilizing  the 
Indians,  the  project  proved  a  total  failure.  Carleton 
was  disappointed  in  his  belief  that  he  had  captured 
nearly  all  of  the  Navajos,  and  in  his  hope  that  their 
removal  would  open  up  a  rich  mining  district  in  the 
north-west.  Still  more  was  he  disaopointed  in  his 
expectation  that  when  the  Indians  had  been  conquered, 
removed,  and  supported  for  a  year  or  two  at  a  cost  of 
over  a  million  dollars,  the  government  would  be  ready 
with  funds  and  a  settled  policy  to  take  them  off  his 
hands,  and  proceed  in  earnest  with  the  work  of  teach- 
ing  them  to  be  self-supporting.  The  government,  as 
usual,  did  nothing  promptly  or  definitely. 

Moreover,  a  bitter  opposition  to  the  scheme  was 
aroused  from  the  first.  Nobody  in  New  Mexico  de- 
sired the  raiding  Navajos  to  remain  permanently  on 
the  Pecos,  especially  under  the  lack  of  control  which 
experience  had  taught  the  people  to  expect;  though 
the  governor  and  others  favored  somewhat  the  Bosque 
Redondo  as  a  possible  steppin&:-stone  to  the  ultimate 
removal  of  the^Indians  from  the  territory.  Superin- 
tendent  Steck  was  a  leader  in  the  opposition,  finally 
going  to  Washington  to  urge  his  views;  and  the  con- 
troversy between  Carleton  and  his  opponents  became 
very  hot,  leading  to  much  exaggeration  on  both  sidea" 

^^  1864.  Prelimin^y  discussion  on  the  rdterr.  in  Wasli.  U,  S.  Ocvi  Doc^ 
38th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  65,  70;  Sen.  Doc.  36;  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  97; 
Gov.  Connelly's  ideas  in  his  mess,  of  '6^-4.  Petition  for  Carson's  appt  as 
snpt  at  B.  R.  signed  by  gov.  and  many  citizens.  Carwn,  Papers,  MS.  Ihere 
was  an  approp.  of  1100,000  soon  expended.  T.  W.  Woolson  was  appointed 
a  com.  to  mvestigate.     Snpt  declared  the  scheme  would  cost  $2,678,000  per 

SMur.  Much  inform,  in  CarletorCa  Carrttep.  for  1864-5.  C.  says  that  Steck 
vored  the  K  R.  plan  before  he  went  east.  The  reserv.  was  40  miles  sq. 
C.  promised  the  Ind.  that  the  reserv.  should  be  permanent;  and  he  favored 
negleoting  all  other  Ind.  in  favor  of  the  Navajos.  1865.  In  April  a  board 
under  Mai.  McCleave  made  a  report  on  the  management  at  B.  R.  A  board 
of  com.,  J.  R.  Doolittle  P£es.,  took  much  testimony,  which  is  sivcn  in  the  re- 
port of  '67,  p.  323-62.  The  commissioner  at  Wash,  took  no  c&cided  position 
in  the  controverffjr,  but  says  the  Ind.  seem  to  be  doing  well  and  cultivating 
3^500  acres.    Delgado,  Stock's  successor  as  supt,  approved  Carleton's  ideas. 
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Meanwhile,  on  the  reservation  matters  went  on  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  Navajos  were  not  farmers,  and 
from  lack  of  skill,  ravages  of  the  coni  worm,  and  va- 
rious other  causes,  the  crops  failed  year  after  year. 
Most  of  their  flocks  and  herds  had  been  lost,  and  the 
grazing  was  not  sufficient  for  the  animals  left.  There 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  star- 
vation. They  were  once  or  twice  attacked  by  the 
Comanchea  and  other  Indians  of  the  plains.  They 
quarrelled  with  the  Mescaleros,  who  ran  away  in  1 8G6, 
afler  their  agent  had  been  driven  off  on  a  charge  of 
irregular  dealings  in  cattle.  Under  the  new  conditions 
the  health  of  the  Indiana  was  much  impaired,  and  the 
ravages  of  syphilitic  disease  became  alarming. 

Finally,  in  May  1868,  when  tiie  condition  of  afilurs 
had  become  hopelessly  bad,  the  peace  commissionerB, 
General  Sherman  and  Colonel  Tappan,  arrived,  and  on 
the  Ist  of  June  made  a  treaty  for  the  removal  of  the 
Navajos  to  a  reservation  of  5,200  square  miles  in  their 
old  country,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  terri- 
tory. Each  Indian  was  to  receive  five  dollars  in 
clothing  per  year,  and  each  one  engaged  in  farming 
or  any  trade  v.-ns  giwn  ten  dollars.  The  head  of  a 
family  could  select  160  acres  of  land  if  be  chose,  and 
was  in  that  case  given  $100  in  seeds  and  implements 
the  first  year,  and  $25  for  the  second  and  third  years. 
15,000  sheep  and  500  cattle  were  to  be  purchased  for 
the  tribe;  buildings  were  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$11,500;  and  a  school-house  and  teacher  were  to  be 

18C0.  Spec  agent  Oravea  favored  B.  R.  as  a  pennaiiBnt  raaerr.  It  ma  the 
intention  to  turn  over  the  Ind.  to  the  interior  departmant.  Theodore  H. 
Dodd  acted  as  a  kind  of  B«ent  from  June.  Tbere  were  only  1,0G0  horaes  and 
1,100  shoep  at  B.  R.  1S67.  Approp.  of  f200,000,  but  no  ntiona  to  be  aerved 
after  Jul;  1st,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity.  Speech  of  I>el«ate  Cha- 
vez  in  congress  protesting  aoainat  refusal  to  make  approp.  for  B.  R.  Cokq. 
Olol-e,  1306-7,  app.  149.  Bill  to  authorize  a  treaty  for  removal  ot  the  Nava- 
jos from  B.  R.  and  an  approp.  of  $150,000,  passed  b;  bouse  aad  amended  by 
■euate.  The  legial.  asked  for  an  approp.  for  edacation  at  R  R,  favoring  ttM 
views  of  Father  Blcick.  Five  soldiers  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Ind.  Re- 
ports on  unsuitable  natorB  of  the  B.  R.  reserved.  17.  S.  Oatt  Doc,  40th  cong. 
2d  seas.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  248, 308.  1S6S,  More  approp.  oraently  demanded.  iZ, 
H.  Ei,  Doc,  185.  Howsley's  claim  for  damages  to  his  Ufma-ky  Navajo*,  /il, 
42d  coug.  2d  aes«.,  U.'Ex.  Doc.  09.     Treaty  and  removaL 
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provided  for  each  30  pupils,  the  Indians  binding  them- 
selves to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  from 
six  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  An  appropriation  of 
$150,000  was  made  bv  congress  to  pay  the  cost  of 
removal,  and  make  a  oeginning  of  reservation  work 
under  the  treaty.^* 

The  removal  was  immediately  effected,  7,304  Nava- 
jos  arriving  at  Fort  Wingate,  where  the  new  agency 
was  temporarily  established,  on  the  23d  of  July, 
under  the  care  of  Agent  Dodd.  I  append  a  Ust  of 
agents  in  later  years. ^*  From  this  date  the  Navajos 
have  lived  more  or  less  quietly  on  their  reservation, 
and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  misdeeds  of 
renegades  for  a   few  years,  their  old-time  raids  for 

51under  and  their  broken  treaties  were  at  an  end. 
'hey  have  grown  rich  as  a  tribe  in  flocks  and  herds, 
and  from  a  military  point  of  view  have  given  the 
government  no  trouble.  Over  16,000  in  number,  and 
constantljr  gaining,  they  fully  understand,  as  they 
did  not  m  earlier  times,  that  war  is  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  all  their  interests.  Their  reservation  annals 
have  been  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of  other 
tribes.     Some  details  are  appended.^*     The  Navajos 

^'The  total  of  approp.  for  the  Navajos  in  1864-84  was  about  S2, 000, 000, 
the  largest  amount  being  $^2,000  in  1868,  and  the  smallest  ^,000  in  1882. 

"Navajo  agents:  Theo.  H.  Dodd  1866-8,  J.  C.  French  1868-9,  F.  T.  Ben- 
nett 1869-71  (with Ford,  succeeded  by  J.  A.  Manley,  as  spec,  agents  in 

1870),  James  H.  Miller  1871-2,  W.  F.  Hall  1872-3  (Keames  in  charge  from 
June  to  Sept.  72,  between  Miller's  death  and  Hall's  appointment),  VT.  F.  M. 
Amy  1873-5,  (I.  D.  Gould  spec,  agent  in  73),  Alex.  Irvine  1875-8,  J.  K 
Pyle  1878-9,  Oalen  Eastman  1879-83  (T.  T.  Bennett  acting  in  '80),  D.  M. 
Riordan  1883-4. 

^*  1869.  Census  for  distrib.  of  goods  8, 181 :  2,000  or  more  roving  or  with 
other  tribes.  Survey  of  reserv.  being  made  by  Capt.  K  W.  Darling.  Com- 
plaints of  depred.  caused  Grov.  Mitchell  in  Aug.  to  issue  a  procl.  declaring  the 
whole  tribe  outlaws;  but  Gov.  Pile  in  Sept.  modified  this  so  as  to  include 
only  the  marauding  bands. 

1870.  Survey  completed;  area  given  as  6, 120  sq.  m.  Count  8,234.  Agency 
estab.  at  mouth  of  the  Cafion  Bonito,  48  m.  N.  w.  of  Ft  Wingate,  and  across 
the  Ariz,  line  (old  Ft  Defiance);  14,000  sheep  and  1,000  goats  distrib.  in  Nov. 
'69  and  doing  well.  Trouble  in  getting  the  money  approp.  Much  planting 
on  widely  scattered  farms,  but  failure  of  crops  and  prospective  destitution. 
Many  outrages  by  Mex.  and  Utcs;  a  few  sli^t  depred.  by  Navajos.  There 
should  be  5  subagencies.  Miss  Charity  A.  Gaston  Kept  a  school  of  30  pupils 
for  several  montlu,  aided  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Roberts.  The  Ind.  have  fully  kept 
the  treaty. 

1871.  Continued  failure  of  crops;  30,000  sheep,  8,000  horses,  and  a  few 
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were  more  intelligent  and  industrious  than  the  Indians 
of  most  other  tribes,  but  their  great  advantage,  or 

cattle;  more  sheep  needed.  Great  need  of  bnildinga.  Only  1  acre  in  50  of 
the  3,916,800  acres  of  the  reserr.  tillable.  Rev.  Roberts  and  John  Menaol 
actinf  as  missionaries,  without  much  proffress.  Mrs  (Charity  Gaston )  Menanl*s 
school  has  40  papils.  Treaty  with  the  Moqnis  and  Zufiis.  Some  <li«ftase  con- 
tracted  at  Bosque  Redondo. 

1872.  Crops  look  well,  but  not  enough  raised  for  support.  New  farming 
district  in  the  S.  Juan  valley.  190.000  sheep,  10,000  horses.  Census  9,114. 
100  captives  restored  by  Mex.  settlers.  School  not  very  prosperous,  on  acct 
of  irregular  attendance;  industrial  school  needed.  Mountea  native  police 
did  good  service,  100  strong.     Agent  Miller  killed  by  Utes  in  Sept. 

1873.  Crops  bad  again;  reserv.  not  fit  for  agric,  but  half  of  it  good  for 
stock;  175,000  sheep;  ^0-75,000  needed  for  food  till  next  harvest  No  schooL 
Amv  favors  an  indust.  school  on  S.  Juan,  but  the  supt  disapproves  this. 
Seed  and  tools  needed.  The  reserv.  should  be  extended  on  the  south.  Police 
disbanded.  Supt  thinks  the  Ind.  will  be  self-supporting  on  expiration  of 
treaty. 

1874.  Good  prospects.  New  police  force  of  200.  Force  of  employes  re- 
duced by  act  limiting  expense  to  $6,000.  School  taught  by  Prof.  Freise,  Mrs 
C.  A.  Stowe  matron;  new  school-house  for  28  pupils;  85  taught  in  alL  Cen- 
sus 9,0G8.  Many  sheep  killed  by  cold;  cro^  generally  suffice  to  Dec  1st. 
Bill  to  reduce  reserv.  in  north  and  extend  it  m  south  approved  by  house  com. 
43d  cong.,  iHt  sess.,  H.  Rept  638. 

1875.  Agent  Arny  and  the  teachers  involved  in  a  quarrel,  and  driven  off, 
as  he  says,  by  influence  of  the  '  squaw  men.  *  He  is  very  bitter  against  the 
military  for  refusing  aid,  favoring  prostitution,  etc.  Hand-looms  introd.,  with 
prospects  of  success,  which  were  not  realized. 

lo76.  Grasshoppers  destroyed  the  wheat  crop.  The  agency  should  be 
moved  to  the  S.  Juan,  where  extensive  farming  would  be  done  but  for  the  hos- 
tility of  tlie  Utes.  The  southern  extension  asked  for  proves  to  be  on  R  R 
htnoB.  Ihe  agency  is  close  to  the  line  and  traders  do  much  harm.  No  pro- 
gress in  Bchools.  Mormons  making  advances.  An  Ind.  being  killed  by  a 
herder,  a  herd  of  sheep  was  seizetl,  and  the  mil.  permitted  450  sheep  to  bo 
retained. 

1877.  All  going  well.  200,000  lbs.  of  wool  soM,  besides  blankets  and 
skins.  The  horses  a  detriment.  Most  of  the  gocwl  land  utilized.  Chiefs  ob- 
ject to  a  census  for  distrib.  of  goods.  Wliiskey-selling  does  much  haniL 
School  not  |)rosi>erous.     Steam  saw-mill  procure<i. 

1878.  Ind.  prosperous  and  industrious,  but  best  land  on  the  S.  Juan  not 
utilized  for  fear  of  the  Utes.  Only  half  tlie  Ind.  on  the  reserv.,  wliieli  is  too 
small.  Little  or  nothing  accomplished  for  educ,  because  the  govt  has  not 
fulfilled  the  treaty  obligations.  Buildings  in  a  Wl  condition.  Rations 
should  be  stopped.  Treaty  about  to  expire;  but  no  danger,  because  of  prop- 
erty interests.  Ijegisl.  demands  that  the  Ind.  be  kept  on  the  reserv.,  which, 
by  order  of  Oct.  29th,  was  extended  westward  in  Anz.  to  1 10"  long,  north  of 
3G"  lat. 

1879.  Count  of  11,400  Ind.,  but  many  never  visit  the  agency.  500.000 
sheep,  22,500  horses,  1,000  cattle.  Only  ^  crop,  on  acct  of  drought;  40,000 
bush.  corn.  Only  11-15  children  attending  school,  but  they  leani  well. 
Presbyt.  missionary  expected.  Ind.  have  partially  adopted  dress  of  civiliza- 
tion— also  taste  for  whiskey  and  cards. 

1880.  Agent  Kiatman  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Ind.  by  his  eflforts  to 
regulate  their  amusements,  keeping  Sunday,  etc.  To  avoid  an  open  rupture, 
Gen.  Pope  put  Capt.  Bennett  in  cliarce,  and  quiet  was  restored.  Pope 
deemed  E.  an  unfit  man  by  reason  of  his  fanaticism,  and  his  view  was  sus- 
tained at  W;ish.  Rt^pt  Sec.  War,  p.  85.  Only  7  per  cent  of  subsistence  fur- 
nished by  govt.  40,000  horses,  500  mules,  1,000  burros,  500  cattle,  and 
700,000  sheep;  800,000  lbs.  of  wool  sold,  10,000  acres  of  land  cultivated. 
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that  of  those  attempting  to  control  them,  was  their 
inclination  to  raise  live-stock.  In  1884  they  had  a 
million  sheep  and  35,000  horses,  though  the  latter 
were  practically  of  no  use  to  them.  The  possession 
of  so  much  wealth  made  them  fear  war.  In  agricul- 
ture they  were  not  so  successful,  though  showing 
commendable  industry  under  adverse  circumstances, 
cultivating  at  times  over  10,000  acrea  The  farming 
lands  were,  however,  of  limited  extent  and  scattered 
in  small  patches;  the  water  supply  was  inadequate 
and  irregular;  frosts  and  various  pests  were  frequent 
obstacles;  and  the  crops  were  usually  more  or  less 
complete  failures.  Their  chief  disaa vantages  were 
the  gross  immorality  of  their  women ;  their  addiction 
to  strong  drink,  though  some  progress  was  made  in 
checking  this  evil ;  the  inability  of  the  chiefs  and  rich 
men  to  control  the  masses;  their  living  in  widely  scat- 
tered bands  from  the  necessities  of  farming  and  con- 

WindmillB  and  pumps  introduced.  Fine  building  being  erected  for  a  board- 
inc-schooL  Rev.  A.  H.  Donaldson  died  in  April,  soon  after  arrivaL  No 
pMiue  organization,  on  acct  of  small  pay  allowed.  Whiskey  does  much  harm; 
and  some  of  the  younff  men  getting  restless.  Legist  protests  against  onler 
of  Jan.  6thy  which  added  to  the  reserv.  a  strip  15  m.  wide  on  the  east  and  6 
m.  on  south. 

1881.  Pop.  estim.  at  over  16,000.  Agent  Eastman  restored,  and  com- 
plaining of  miL  interference  and  pretexts.  Crops  ruined  by  drought  and 
flood,  s^o  increase  in  stock  since  t9.  Approp.  much  too  small.  The  R  R 
brings  some  evils.  Homestead  acts  of  75  and  '80  will  enable  Ind.  to  keep 
their  farms  off  the  reserv.  School  not  thriving,  but  Mr  and  Mrs  Perkins 
have  done  all  the^  could.  Arms  are  illegally  sold  to  Ind. ;  and  illicit  sexual 
relations  with  whites  are  increasing.  5  per  cent  of  subsistence  from  hunting 
and  5  per  cent  from  govt.  Gen.  Pope  thinks  there  is  great  danger  of  trouble 
since  £.  's  restoration.  The  tribe  is  very  powerful,  and  must  be  carefully 
treated.  He  expressed  the  same  views  later,  also  disapproving  the  extension 
of  the  reserv.,  but  he  was  finally  pleased  with  Riordan  s  appointment. 

1882.  A  good  season  until  tne  frosts  came.  $5,000  an  absurdly  small 
approp.  School-house  nearly  done.  No  missionary  work.  54  pupils.  The 
H.  R  creates  a  market  for  blankets.  Of  the  treaty  approp.  there  was  an  un- 
expended surplus  of  $156,651,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  this  for  the 

1883.  Gen.  Pope  deems  the  Mormons  dangerous,  and  says  there  is  no 
doubt  they  incite  the  Ind.  to  hostility.  No.  of  sheep  said  to  be  900,000. 
Native  work  in  jewelry  described  in  Matthews*  Kavajo  Silvertmitks,  Wash., 
1883,  fol.,  p.  171-8.     Some  troubles  by  roaming  bands. 

1884.  Keserv.  extended  westward  to  lone.  Ill**  30',  and  consolidated  later 
with  the  Moqui  reserv. ;  on  the  north  the  boundary  was  made  the  S.  Juan 
and  Colorado  rivers;  but  46,000  acres  were  thus  cut  off  in  N.  Mex.,  leaving 
the  area  8,159,360  acres.  Estim.  pop.  17,000;  15,000  acres  of  landcultiv.; 
crops  220,000  bush,  corn  and  21,000  bush,  wheat;  35,000  horses  and  1,000,000 
■heep;  50  men  induced  to  build  houses;  25  able  to  read. 
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venience  of  grazdng ;  and  their  habit  of  burning  every 
house  in  which  a  person  had  died,  preventing  the 
wealthy  Indians  from  building  permanent  homes. 
Except  in  the  partial  adoption  of  the  white  man's 
dress,  there  was  no  modification  of  their  old  customa 
Toward  their  civilization  no  progress  whatever  was 
made.  A  school  was  in  existence  much  of  the  time, 
but  the  attendance  was  very  small,  the  tribe  not  com- 
pelling attendance,  as  promised  in  the  treaty,  and  the 
government  not  fulfilling  its  treaty  obligation  to  build 
school-houses  and  furnish  teachers.  The  old  buildings 
at  Fort  Defiance  were  always  in  a  dilapidated  conm- 
tion ;  and  the  agency  was  so  near  the  reservation  lines 
that  outside  whiskey-traders  were  ^ven  too  great 
facilities.  The  reservatipn  was  several  times  extended^ 
until  it  covered  an  are^,  for  the  most  part  sterile,  of 
over  eight  million  acres.  The  railroad  along  their 
southern  border  brought  both  good  and  evil  to  this 
people.  The  Navajos  still  Uve,  in  the  old  way,  where 
they  have  lived  for  centuries ;  and  while  their  pros- 
perity in  some  respects  has  been  remarkable,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  all  is  due  to  their  own  original  and 
inherent  qualities,  and  nothing  to  their  contact  with  a 
superior  race.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  prospects  for  the 
future  are  not  encouraging. 

The  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
eastern  plains  were  somewhat  troublesome  in  1864-6, 
and  several  expeditions  under  Carson,  McCleave,  and 
others  were  sent  against  them  from  Fort  Bascom  as  a 
base  by  General  Carleton ;  but  later,  so  far  as  New 
Mexico  was  concerned,  there  were  no  hostilities,  though 
complaints  of  trading  in  stolen  goods  occasionally 
appear.  ^^ 

The  Jicarilla  Apaches,  from  750  to  950  in  number, 

^^ Carleton  s  Corresp,,  268-9;  Carwrif  Papers,  MS.;  Hayea*  Scraw,  Anoda^ 
viii.  443;  Ariz.,  i.  274;  S,  CaL,  Wilmington,  59.  Canon  had  a  fight  in  Xfov. 
'64,  and  in  May  '65  was  ordered  to  estab.  a  post  at  Cedar  Blu&  or  Cold 
Spring  to  protect  the  Cimarron  route.  An  agencv  at  Ft  Baacom  was  pro- 
posed in  'GO,  and  all  trading  licenses  were  revoked.  Some  complaints  in 
iO-1. 
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and  the  three  bands  of  Utes,  numbering  from  1,500  to 
1,800,  continued  to  live  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  under  consideration  in  the  northern  portions 
of  the  territory,  with  agencies  at  Cimarron,  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  at  Abiquiii,  or  finally  at  Tierra 
Amarillfi^  in  the  west.  I  append  lists  of  agents  suc- 
cessively in  charge  at  the  two  agencies."  What  has 
been  said  in  an  earlier  chapter  respecting  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  these  Indians  requires  no  modi- 
fication or  supplement  here.  They  were  always 
nominally  at  peace,  though  committing  many  petty 
thefts,  and  accused  of  many  depredations  of  which 
they  were  probably  not  guilty;  they  were  worthless, 
drunken  vagabonds,  especially  the  Jicarillas,  visiting 
the  agencies  only  to  receive  their  annual  allowance  of 
goods,  and  spending  their  time  in  hanging  about  the 
settlements,  where  they  were  a  great  nuisance,  or — 
especially  the  Utes — in  hunting  expeditions;  and  they 
were  always  averse  to  settlement,  work,  or  removal, 
preferring  and  claiming  the  right  to  roam  at  will,  and 
to  receive  liberal  annuities  on  condition  of  abstaining 
from  depredations. 

In  the  chronologic  record  of  Ute  and  Jicarilla  affairs 
there  is  nothing  requiring  notice  except  the  efforts  to 
effect  their  removal  and  final  settlement.  There  was 
no  improvement  in  their  condition,  and  no  effort  was 
made  to  improve  or  educate  them.     They  were  simply 

''Cimarron  agents,  Jicarillas  and  Mohuachc  Utes:  Le\H  J.  Keithly  1864-5 
(Ferd.  Maxwell  spec,  agent  in  *64),  Lorenzo  Labadi  1855-6,  Manuel  S.  Sala- 
ar  1866,  E.  R  Deiinison  1866-70,  W.  P.  WiUon  1870,  Charles  F.  Roedel 
1870-2.  The  agency  was  now  abolished,  but  the  Ind.  remained,  and  were  in 
charge  of  R.  H.  Longwell  1872-3,  Thos  A.  Dolan  1873-4,  Longwell  1874, 
Alex.  G.  Irvine  1874-5,  John  £.  Pyle  1875-6,  and  B.  M.  Thomas  (Pueblo 
agent)  1876-83,  when  the  Ind.  were  finally  removed. 

Abiquiii  anil  Tierra  Amarilla  agents,  Capote  and  Payuche  Utes,  also  some 
Jicarillas  at  times:  Head  or  Pfeififer(?)  1864-5,  Diego  Archuleta  1865-7  (Manuel 
Garcia  spec.  a«ent),  W.  F.  M.  Arny  18.)7-8,  James  C.  French  1868-9,  John 
Ayers  1869,  J.  B.  Hanson  18J9-71  (Capt  A.  S.  B.  Keyes  also  named  in  *69), 
John  S.  Armstronij  1871-2  (agency  transf.  from  Abiquiii  to  Tierra  Amarilla), 
W.  S.  Defrees  1872-3,  W.  D.  Crothers  1873-4  (C.  Robbins  and  F.  Salazar 
also  named  as  being  in  charge  in  74),  Sam.  A.  Russell  1874-8.  The  Utes 
were  removed  and  agency  abolishe  I  in  78,  but  the  remaining  Jicarillas  were 
in  charge  of  B.  M.  TTiomas,  the  Pueblo  agent,  in  1878-83,  and  the  farmers  in 
charge  were  J.  M.  Roljerts  1878-9,  J.  B.  Holt  1879-80,  W.  B.  Jones  1880-2, 
and  F.  W.  Reed  1882-3. 

Hist.  Abiz.  and  N.  Mbx.   47 
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fiven  a  small  annual  Bupply  of 
uced  to  keep  the  peeice.  Their 
Tate  lands,  and  it  was  understood 
go  elsewhere.  They  were  got 
make  any  change;  when  they  wei 
the  government  failed  to  act 
Indians  had  changed  their  mind, 
some  destination  that  had  never  b 
The  Utes  at  Abiquiii  pretended  a 
to  settle  on  a  reservation  in  the  £ 
this  was  not  acceptable  to  the 
often  recommended  by  agents.  1 
able  to  move  them  to  the  reserva 
Southern  Colorado;  and  in  1861 
to  that  effect ;  but  the  Utes  ref 
that  the  treaty  had  been  fraudu 
because  an  agency  site  had  not  I 
Pinos  Creek,  as  promised.  Theii 
was  sustained  by  many,  including 
1872  the  ^ency  was  moved  fron 
Amarilln.,  farther  nortk  In  187: 
the  Utes  promised  to  go  to  Colo 
but  again  became  disfjustcd  wii 
agon<'y  site,  and  witli  having  to 
goods  l)cfnre  final  transfer.  By 
gross,  however,  of  1877-8,  anc 
snuthom  agency,  they  were  finalK 
orado  reservation  in  April  to  J 
Mcxic<)  was  thus  rid  of  tiiem. 

The  Jicarlllas  It  was  at  first  c 
Btisque  Redondo,  but  they  were  i 
and  General  Carleton  was  unwil 
In  1870  the  Maxwell  rancho  WB 
further  roinphcated  matters,  as 
idc;a  tliat  they  were  the  real  own< 
of  annuities  in  1871,  a  measure  s 
the  Utes,  greatly  disgusted  the 
tlic  Cimarron  agency  was  nomina 
effort  was  made  to  move  the  lui 
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Stanton  or  Tularosa,  but  most  of  them  were  permitted 
to  go  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  though  rations  were  still 
distributed  in  the  east  In  1874  a  reservation  of  900 
square  miles  was  set  off  east  of  the  Navajo  reserve 
and  north  of  the  river;  but  nothing  further  was  done 
toward  moving  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
willing,  though  refusing  to  go  south.  There  was  an 
act  of  1878  requiring  them,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Utes,  to  be  sent  to  Fort  Stanton,  and  32  of  those  at 
Cimarron  went  there;  but  the  rest  refused,  and  on  tlie 
suspension  of  supplies  committed  many  thefts.  In 
1880  they  desired  a  home  in  the  north;  five  chiefs 
visited  Washington;  the  act  of  1878  was  repealed; 
and  in  July  a  new  reservation  on  the  Rio  Navajo  was 
selected,  to  which  they  were  removed  in  December. 
Here  they  lived  until  1883,  when,  against  the  views  of 
the  military  authorities,  they  were  again  transferred 
to  Fort  Stanton,  where  they  have  smce  remained. ^^ 
(On  April  13,  1887,  the  day  that  this  page  goes  into 
type,  the  newspapers  announce  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  northern  reservation.) 

A  list  of  agents  in  charge  of  the  pueblos  is  given 
in   a   note,^^  to  which  is   added  a  brief  chronologic 

'^In  a  recent  article  in  the  Century  (1887),  it  is  stated  tliat  100  Jicarillas 
have  left  the  reserv.  and  bought  lanils  north  of  Sta  Fe,  payiutf  in  horses,  and 
founding  a  colony.  Besides  the  annual  Jnd,  Aff,  Bept^,  see  u.  8.  Govt  Doc., 
4l9t  cong.  2d  seas.,  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  97;  43d  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  130; 
£d  sess.,  H.  EIx.  Doc.  138;  45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Doc  8, 21;  N.  Mex,,  Lawn, 
1309-70,  appen.  6-10;  Id.,  1870-2,  p.  68-9;  Dead  Mens  Quick,  MS.,  4;  ZHc- 
<m«  WhUe  Conquest,  i.  215,  etc.;  Sac.  Hescue,  June  13,  1872. 

"Pueblo  agents:  John  Ward  18C4-8  (Toribio  Romero  also  in  '66),  Charles 
L.  Ck)oper  1869-71  (Geo.  E.  Ford  spec,  agent  in  '69),  W.  F.  M.  Amy  1871-2, 
JohnO.  Cole  1872-3,  Ed.  C.  Lewis  187S-4,  B.  M.  Thomas  1874-83,  Pedro 
Sanches  1883-4. 

1864.  Pueblo  grants  patented,  all  but  two,  amounting  to  687  sq.  miles. 
KetroCTade  in  education  since  '40.  In  10  years  but  one  charge  of  theft  against 
a  Pueblo  Ind.  in  1st  district,  embracing  half  of  the  pueblos.  Pop.  7,066. 
Grants  of  15  towns  cover  434,8(>4  acres. 

1865.  Crops  largely  loit  by  flooil  and  grasshoppers.  All  the  grants  but 
those  of  Laffuna  and  Acoma  {>ateiite(L 

1866.  Supt  urges  that  the  sale  of  liquor  be  prohibited;  also  sales  of  lands, 
past  salee  being  annuUeil;  and  that  suits  against  Ind.  be  brought  only  in  U.  S. 
courts.  None  of  the  younger  Ind.  aux  read  or  write,  nor  do  they  learn  to 
speak  Spanish  or  English.  Catholic  eflforts  for  schools  meet  no  encouragement 
from  Ind.  or  govt.  Gov.  says  pop.  is  7,066,  families  1,282,  children  2,084; 
only  49  can  read  and  write.  1867.  Decision  of  Justice  Slough  that  the  Ind. 
•re  citLBens. 
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summary  of  their  record  for  these  years,  as  drawn  from 
agents'  reports  and  other  sources.     Their  number  wast 

18GS.  IdiL  complAin  that  ao  much  U  dane  for  otbers  uid  nothing  for 
them.  Nd  reaiilent  prieatji  except  at  S.  Jiuu  uirl  laL'to.  Some  taxcm^eb- 
mcnt  on  Ind.  liniU;  and  aome  d^Luuge  by  Uooils.  Report  in  bvor  o!  St*  Aii» 
lanil  claim.    U.  S.  Oort  Doc,  40th  crmg.  3d  bbm.,  B.  Reot  70. 

1839.  Ind.  mach  iroposed  on  un'Ier  the  citizenship  dociiioa  of  '67,  lubu-. 
quently  contirmed  by  Chief  Justice  Watta;  case  cairiad  to  U.  S.  inp.  conri; 
agents  oppose  the  deciBion,  ajid  Incl  <lo  not  wish  to  be  oitizeiu. 

1370.  Approp.  of  t5,0(»,  and  aome  implements  distrib,  Some  Inil.  de- 
clined them  uecKoso  there  were  not  enough  for  all.     The  gov.'i  meuaga  cou- 

1871-  Approp.  of  $5,000.  Aray'sreport  contain*  full  itatutics.  aa  (olloin: 
Ind.  pop.  7,310,  white  pop.  onpnchlo  ^rantd  5.&43i  aide  to  read  and  write 
67;  teiLChera  13  (but  rvilly  nn  (chooU  tn  actual  operation).  ZuOt  is  Dot  in- 
clniied  in  the  report.  Zaai  and  Sla  Ana  bitd  no  grants  of  land;  whUe  tba*« 
of  Idguna  and  Acnma  were  not  surveyed.  An  to  the  whits  rendeots.  the 
Ind.  were  generaUy  wiUintf  to  let  ol<t  settlers  remain,  and  A.  oppoHW  their 
reTQUval,  Init  wonld  prohibit  forther  sales  and  require  each  settler  to  prove  5 
jean'  resilience,  uo  family  to  have  over  IGO  acres,  Yet  there  were  many 
diapates  about  land  and  water,  and  many  oompiaiuta  of  illegal  trale  aii>t 
trespaas.  Pop.  by  pueblosas  follows:  Acoma  3+1,  Cia  121,  CochiU  243.  I»I;t» 
708,  Jemes  314,  lAHUna  937,  Xamtw  78,  Fouoa  35<lmngat  Jemai),  Picarl  127, 
Pajuaqoe  33,  S.  Felipe  i^'2,  S.  IlJefonso  154,  R.  Juan,  Sandla  ISU^  Su  Aii& 
1,530,  Sta  Clara  189,  Sto  Domiugo  735,  Taos  3!}7,  Tesuqae  9S. 

187S.  Pop.  7,683.  Some  controveny  on  relig.  matters.  Citiieiialiip 
qnestdon  still  pending.  Ind.  have  served  on  juries.  All  teacher*  not  able  to 
teach  Eliiglish  disaliargedi  5  or  6  schools  doing  f^rly  well.  Amy  went  east 
SDil  made  arranKBineuts  for  teachers  for  14  paablos,  paid  half  by  govt  antl 
half  by  relieious  ooitiea. 

1873.  Failure  of  cropa.  No  drunkenncas.  No  justice  in  Mei.  ooiuti. 
Confirmation  of  tiie  citizenahip  decision  by  U.  S.  mp.  coart  (eared,  as  it 
would  deprive  the  Ind.  of  all  protection.  Priests  hinder  all  educational 
efforts,  not  favoring  inatructiou  in  English. 

1S74.  Cropsgood.  8i>choolswith2g8pupik(orS  with  170).  Oppoaitioa 
to  educ.  di'creasinit.  1875.  7  schoobi,  I3l»  pupila.  W.naa-j'a  industrial 
school  at  Cochitl.  Some  pueblm  need  more  land.  1976.  PreBbyterian  mis- 
sion at  I^^una  under  Rev,  Meoaul  and  wife. 

1877.  Mnmbera  slowly  decreasing  (!).  Rixschods,  156  pupils;  atteodance 
irregular.  Mission  at  Laguua  haa  SOpapila  and  a  printinx-press.  Bad  crops. 
Land  set  apart  for  Zufli.  Jemes  in  tlie  coarts  soeceeded  m  ajeoiing  settlers. 
Boundary  troubles  between  Acoma  and  Laguna,  onsed  bj  intcrierenca  of 
settlers. 


Near  Z.  was  a  HormtHt  •ettleini 
of  Savij^  (Sevilla  or  Ceb^lla).  Spmar'i  Lnhort  i»  Ae  riHeford,  61-t 

1879.  Ziiai  school  nuder  B^v.  T.  F.  Ealy.  M.  D.,  44  scfaolara,  manr  «( 
whom  died  of  smallpox.  20-30,000  sheep.  Pop.  9,013.  8ch<iol  at  Jeme* 
under  Dr  Shields  anil  2  young  women  from  Pa. 

1880.  The  railroads  eut  several  pueblo  grants,  cansing  mncli  trmiblv 
a1>out  right  of  way.  Schools  at  I^gnna,  Zufli,  and  Jemes  praperona.  10 
children,  half  fmm  Zuai,  sent  to  Carlisle,  Pa,  for  edneatkin.  A  witdi  exe- 
cuted at  Zufli. 

1881.  Exact  census  9,060.  School  at  ZuBi,  S.  A.  Bentley  and  Misa  Ham- 
maker:  at  Laguna  Rev.  Menaul  and  Miss  Perry;  at  Jemes  J.  M.  Shield* 
and  Miss  Harris^  average  attendance  at  the  3  schools  81.  In  Jan.  a  boarding 
and  iadnstrial  school  opened  at  Allinrqaerque  by  preib.,  40  pnpila,     10  mora 
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given  as  froui  7,000  to  9,000 ;  but  in  tlie  earlier  estimates 
and  counts  the  Zufiis  seem  to  have  been  omitted,  and 
the  real  number  may  be  regarded  as  having  increased 
from  about  8,500  to  somewhat  over  9,000.  They 
are  still  the  same  peaceable  and  inofiensive,  industrious, 
simple,  credulous,  and  superstitious  people  tliat  tlicy 
have  always  been.  In  their  character  and  primitive 
manner  of  life  there  has  been  no  essential  change. 
They  were  neglected  during  this  later  period  by  the 
priests,  and  the  work  of  protestant  missionaries  has 
but  slightly  affected  them;  though  at  Laguna  a  body 
of  so-called  protestants  became  strong  enough  to  en- 
gage in  certain  controversies.  Except  in  paying  an 
agent's  salary,  appropriating  $10,000  in  1871-2  for 
implements,  and  paying  a  part  of  teachers'  wages,  tlie 
government  did  nothmg  for  them,  and  they  have 
given  the  military  and  civil  authorities  no  trouble. 
Their  land  grants  were  patented  and  surveyed,  though 
a  few  boundary  disputes  occurred  later,  and  the  Indians 
have  been  often  imposed  upon  by  trespassing  settlers. 
For  some  seven  or  eight  years  from  1867  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  that  the  Pueblos  were  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  caused  much  trouble, 
because,  while  they  did  not  desire  these  privileges,  a 
way  was  opened  to  great  wrong  to  them  in  suits  with 
settlers  tried  before  local  courts.  I  have  not  found 
the  final  decision,  if  there  was  one,  by  the  United 
States  courts;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  com- 

children  sent  to  Pa.  Map  showing  location  of  piieblo  grants,  in  U,  S,  Goat 
Doc.,  47th  cong.  Ist  seas.,  H.  Mis.  Doc.,  xx.,  319. 

1882.  Trouble  with  R.  R.  at  Sto  Domingo,  the  Ind.  refusing  right  of 
way  an«l  land  for  station.  Schools  somewhat  prosperous,  though  the  priests 
work  against  them,  and  Ind.  do  not  wish  the  children  to  be  anything  but 
Ind.  City  of  Albnrquerque  save  65  acres  of  land  for  the  school  under  J.  S. 
Shearer,  and  later  R.  W.  D.  Bryan.  A  reader  printed  in  Laguna  laujniage. 
18  cliildren  at  Carlisle,  Pa,  school  when  5  Ind.  went  to  visit  them,  and  were 
much  pleased. 

1883-4.  Good  progress  under  Agent  Sanchez,  but  the  leasing  of  lands  by 
Ind.  as  at  Acoma  is  bail.  On  the  Alburqucniue  school,  which  had  as  high  as 
114  pupils  of  different  tribes  l)e8ides  the  pueblos,  see  AT.  Alex,  Indian  School, 
a  collection  of  printed  sheets,  from  newsimpers,  etc.)  also  .^lynns  Alhur- 
qutrque  Ind,  School,  MS.  I  might  add  many  references  to  descriptive  matter 
on  the  Pueblo  manners  and  customs,  language,  origin,  traditions,  and  early 
annals;  bat  these  have  properly  no  place  in  connection  with  my  pre;>ent  8ul>- 
ject 
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plaint  since  1S75.  In  edacation,  from  aboat  1873, 
earnest  efforts  were  made  by  the  presbyterians,  aided 
bv  the  crovemment ;  and  schools  were  established  at 
several  pueblos  with  considerable  success,  especially 
at  Laguna,  Zuni,  and  Jemes.  Some  20  children  wei^ 
also  sent  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  to  be  taught ;  and 
in  ISSl  an  Indian  boarding-school  was  founded  at 
Alburquerque,  where  in  later  years  over  100  pupils 
from  aU  the  tribes  were  gathered ;  and  at  latest  ac- 
counts the  results  were  most  encouraging.  This  is 
almost  the  only  ray  of  light  penetrating  the  blackness 
of  prospective  Indian  a£hirs  m  New  Mexico. 

Of  the  Apaches,  the  Mescaleros  are  the  only  band 
besides  the  JicariUas  whose  annals  can  be  presented 
separately.  I  append  a  list  of  their  agents,  and  a 
chronologic  rdsum^."     The  Mescaleros  were  in  many 

"Mescalero  agenU:  Lorenxo  Labfluli  1861-9  (though  at  times  there  was 
pncticallj  no  agent),  A.  G.  Henniaee  186»-71,  A.  J.  Cnrtu  1871^  S.  R 
BiuhneU  l$73-4,  W.  D.  Crothen  1874-6,  F.  C.  Godfroy  187&-9,  S.  A.  Roa- 
aeU  1879-81,  W.  H.  H.  LleweUyn  1881-4. 

lS6i.  At  Boeqne  Redondo  much  diaaatiafied  with  the  preaence  of  the  Na- 
Tajo6,  of  whom  they  killed  64  in  two  fighta.  Behaved  well  in  other  reapecta, 
gellioi  $4J>W  worth  of  fruit  and  veiretables,  but  Icwt  meet  of  their  com  cmp. 
p.  p.  427. 

lSr.,"i.  Pop.  472.  No  change.  1S06.  Ihd  well  until  Nov.  3* I.  whtMi  ali  l»ut 
1*  left  the  r'--i»-TV.  on  a«.-count  of  tn>ul»lej  with  the  Xavaji.«*,  going  ni«»rv  c-r  le»« 
«u  thv  war-jMth.  The  agent  was  accused  of  stealing  cattle,  or  at  It-ast  .»:"  ir- 
r-z-.Itr-.tic**  ::i  tr-idiu^.  an«l  was  sent  off  bv  Gen.  C'arleton.    1S07.    Ni»  chiii^e. 

!>  ■->.  Ajeii-  y  ni»ininally  at  Agua  Xeifra,  but  the  Ind.,  o'2o  9trc»ng,  n-vtr 
viriit* -l  it,  au'l  c«  ntinue«l  their  depred.  So  approp.  for  several  years.  Tht-y 
w.-uM  {»rol».iiily  acoept  a  reserv.  at  Ft  Stanton,  but  never  at  the  B«i^ue. 

lN>y.  No  change.  Inti.  not  seen  exc«;pt  by  Lieut.  Stanwo«>l  on  a  scout. 
Agency  at  Ft  St^inton,  where  a  reserv.  with  500  acres  of  goo*l  land  st-vnis  to 
hivt  l»een  set  off  f proliably  the  mil.  reser^'e).  1S70.  No  change,  except  that 
th*.  Mescalero  and  southern  agencies  are  said  to  have  been  ciiusolidat<;d  in 
Julv. 

m 

1>71.  Agent  Curtis  found  27  Ind.  on  the  reserv.  and  soon  ha^l  325,  ex- 
pecting the  rest  of  the  760.     Prospects  good  if  means  are  supplie«i. 

1 572.  Mescal,  over  800  and  other  Apaches  over  1 ,000  at  Ft  i>tanton.  Prom- 
ises not  kept  by  govt.  Great  need  of  clothing  and  of  mil.  protection,  a*  the 
Kavajos  have  made  some  raids  (?).  Whiskey  causes  much  trouble.  Reserv.  to 
Ik*  chosen  thi.s  winter.  Legisl.  recommends  a  resen'.  8.  E.  of  the  fort,  T^OO 
Apaches  from  Tularosa  came  in,  but  the  MescaL  were  opposed  to  their  rvmaju- 
ing. 

1 573.  Reserv,  set  off,  but  not  surveyed.  Ind.  roving  and  committing  many 
depred.  In  Sept.  all  but  200  ran  away  on  account  of  the  arrest  of  certain 
Ind.  as  hostages  for  the  return  of  stolen  property.  Traders  too  induential, 
but  Bushnell  attempted  reforms. 

1874.    Reaer\'.  of  675  sq.  m.  by  order  of  Feb.  29,  73,  and  Feb.  2.  "4. 
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respects  similar  to  the  Jicarillas.  They  sometimes, 
however,  engaged  in  farming,  and  they  also  at  times 
joined  the  other  Apache  bands  in  their  raids.  Their 
number  was  between  600  and  800.  About  400  were 
gathered  at  the  Bosque  Redondo  until  November 
1866,  when,  on  account  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Na- 

From  900  to  700  on  or  near  the  reserv. ;  dispofled  to  roam,  but  few  depred. 
Not  much  agric.  land,  and  no  dicpoeition  to  engage  in  farming. 

1875.  Ind.  aocnaed  of  depred.  and  attacked  by  settlers  in  Jan.  They  ran 
away  and  were  a^^ain  attacked  and  a  few  killed.  They  were  brought  back  in 
a  stanrinff  condition.  Inspector  McNnlta  reported  that  the  Ind.  were  not  to 
blame.     A  school-house  readv. 

1876.  Reserv.  extended  by  order  of  Oct.,  but  not  yet  suitable.  Whiskey 
and  the  proximity  of  2  Mex.  settlements  do  much  harm.  Ind.  work  well; 
have  597  norses  and  122  mules.  Some  feuds  with  Hot  Spring  Ind.  MescaL 
can  be  made  self-supporting  in  3  years;  they  have  been  grossly  misrepre- 
•ented 

1877.  Reserv.  unfit;  agency  or  settlers  must  be  removed.  No  buildines. 
Agent  has  selected  a  site  at  Elk  Spring,  15  m.  east.  Ind.  behave  welL 
Would  do  better  in  stock-raising  than  agric.  Work  interrupted  by  small- 
pox.* Reserv.  raided  by  Texans  in  July,  and  13  horses  driven  off.  Much 
ulegal  traffic  On  account  of  disorders,  agent  will  have  to  remove  his  fam- 
ily- 

1878.  Settlers  of  two  factions  engaged  in  murderous  warfare.    Ind.  much 

alarmed.  Two  bands  have  quit  the  reserv.  Agency  must  be  moved  from  the 
main  road,  and  out  of  the  way  of  Amer,  and  Mexicans.  School  doing  well, 
considering  circumstances. 

1879.  \  ery  little  planting  and  only  600  acres  fit  for  cultivation.  Ind.  kill 
their  horses  to  eat  at  feasts.  No  school;  no  proper  buildings.  Victorio  and 
his  bond  came  in  from  S.  Cirlos,  Ariz.  Gen.  Pope  thinks  the  Mescaleros  do 
no  more  harm  than  other  reserv.  Ind.,  but  stiU  the  reserv.  is  useless,  and 
serves  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  Ind.  troubles,  real  and  imaginary. 

1880.  Victono  left  the  reserv.  soon  after  the  last  report,  and  induced  over 
200  Mescaleros  to  join  him  in  his  depredations.  In  April  the  rest  were 
alarmed  by  the  coming  of  troops,  and  an  attempt  to  disarm  them,  by  Gen. 
Pope's  orders — the  agent  blaming  Col  Hatch — caused  an  affray  in  which  sev- 
eru  were  killed.  Before  this  it  had  been  proposed  to  move  the  MescaL  to 
Hot  Spring. 

1881.  All  in  confusion;  contradictory  reports.  Lincoln  co.,  '  under  con- 
trol of  thieves  and  cutthroats,'  is  no  place  for  the  Ind.,  who  should  be  moved 
north,  which  Gen.  Pope  also  urges,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
the  hostile  and  peacefuL  Agency  40  m.  s.  w.  of  the  fort;  reserv.  30  by  36 
miles,  the  'garden  spot  of  N.  Mcx.'  Ind.  quiet;  marked  improvement (!); 
school  only  moderately  prosperous;  Ind.  falsely  accused  of  taking  part  in 
raids. 

1882.  The  agencies  of  Mescal,  and  Jicarillas  had  been  consolidated  with 
intention  of  movmg  Mescal,  to  north;  but  Inspector  Howard  decided  to  let 
them  remain,  but  to  give  up  certain  lands  to  miners,  etc. ;  hence  the  change 
in  reserv.  Ind.  doing  fairly  well;  85  acres  cultivated;  Ind.  police  of  20  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  thefts  and  arresting  renegades.  They  arrested  emis- 
saries from  Hot  Spring,  and  saved  the  agent's  life  in  a  fight  m  which  several 
Ind.  were  killed.  Day-scliool  well  attended,  and  some  chiblren  sent  to  Al- 
burquerque,  but  Apache  mothers  will  not  part  with  their  girls.  The  chan^ 
of  reserv.  at  petition  of  the  leffisl.  restored  five  townships  to  public  domain 
in  favor  of  the  Nogal  mining  district,  and  disposed  of  aU  private  claims  but 
two;  Ind.  consented  to  the  change. 
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ally  hostile,  but  were  hard  pressed  by  the  troops. 
Depredations  were  constant,  but  the  loss  of  life  was 

the  copper  mines,  and  eflforta  to  induce  the  Apaches  to  go  to  Bosque  Redondo. 
'i  he  chiefs  gave  some  encouragement;  but  depred.  continued.  Carleton  de- 
clined to  permit  Supt  Steck  to  go  for  a  talk  with  the  Mimbres,  who  must 
■nrrender  without  conditions. 

1866.  Intention  to  make  a  campaign  asainst  the  Mimbres  and  estab.  a 
post  A  Gila  reserv.  spoken  of,  but  no  Ind.  on  it.  1867.  No  change,  but 
continued  hostilities.     1868.     Agency  at  Limitar;  constant  depredations. 

1869.  Ind.  thought  to  be  tiring  of  war.  Chiefs  interviewed  by  Affent 
Drew  and  willing  to  so  on  a  reserv.  at  Hot  Spring,  which  is  recommended. 
1870.  Over  600  Mimbres  and  MogoUones,  with  a  few  Mescaleros,  being  fdd  at 
Caflada  Alamosa.  Qen.  Pope  has  no  hope  of  estab.  the  Apaches  on  a  reserv., 
but  a^ent  thinks  differently.  Agency  consolidated  with  that  of  the  Mesca- 
leros in  Jnly,  but  there  is  no  further  trace  of  this  change. 

1871.  From  1,200  to  1,900  Ind.  at  Ca&ada  Alamosa,  who,  however,  ran  off 
when  Colyer's  escort  appeared.  Cochise  and  his  Chiricahuas  submitted  this 
year,  and  came  in  to  the  Cafiada.  Colyer,  the  peace  com.,  decided  to  tix  the 
reserv.  farther  north-west,  at  Tularoea,  because  of  the  unsnitableness  of  the 
Cafiada  for  agric,  and  the  proximity  and  opposition  of  the  settlers,  who  at  a 
public  meeting  complainea  of  thefts  of  cattle  and  crops,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  use  forcible  measures. 

1872.  About  450  Ind.  removed  in  April,  much  against  their  wishes,  to  the 
new  reserv.  at  Tularosa.  The  rest,  including  Cochise's  band,  had  run  away 
to  avoid  removaL  About  1,000  went  for  a  time  to  the  Mescalero  reserv.,  and 
many  resumed  their  raids. 

1873.  From  600  to  700  on  the  reserv.  very  discontented;  depred.  frequent. 
The  efforts  of  Maj.  Price  to  enforce  the  return  of  stolen  cattle  caused  all  to 
run  off,  but  700  were  caught  and  brought  back. 

1874.  Ind.  transferred,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cafka<la,  and  a  new  reserv.  of  750  sq.  m.  set  off  at  the  Ojo  Caliente,  or  Hot 
Spring,  where  they  behaved  better,  and  even  worked  a  little.  Cochise  died 
this  year,  and  a  Chiricahua  reserv.  was  estab.  in  s.  E.  Arizona. 

1875.  Apaches  ^uiet;  1,700  on  the  Hot  Spring  reserv.,  receiving  their 
rations  and  committing  no  depred.  A  little  farming.  Whiskey  causes  some 
trouble.     Settlers  ejected,  and  new  builtlings  being  erected. 

1876.  General  peace  and  a  little  progress.  A  slight  trouble  in  April  was 
promptly  quelleil  by  militarv.  About  250  Chiricahuas  came  to  Hot  Spring, 
when  their  reservation  was  broken  up,  a  part  of  the  tribe  being  removed  to 
S.  Carlos,  and  the  rest  going  on  the  war-path. 

1877.  Ind.  ace.  to  agent 'idle,  dissolute,  and  drunken,' yet  some  enconr- 
agiiiff  results  in  agric.  Gen.  Pope  pronounces  them  '  squaliil,  idle  vagabonds, 
ntterlv  worthless  and  hopeless.  *  In  April-May  450  of  the  Hot  Spring  Ind. 
were  forcibly  transferred  to  S.  C&rlos  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  concen- 
tration, the  rest  running  off  before  the  removal,  the  450  soon  escaping  from 
S.  Cdrlos,  and  all  resuming  their  raids.  Tliere  were  many  tights,  Victorio  1)e- 
ing  in  command  of  the  hostiles.  About  200  surrendered  in  Oct.,  and  were 
returned  to  Hot  Spring,  but  |>art  of  them  ran  off  again.  A  party  also  came 
in  to  the  Mescalero  reserv. 

1878.  Victorio  in  Feb.  surrendered,  but  on  the  attempt  to  remove  them 
from  Hot  Spring  ran  away  again.  In  June  they  came  in  voluntarily  to  the 
MescaL  reserv.,  and  it  was  decided  to  let  them  remain;  but  were  frightened 
off  by  the  coming  of  county  officials,  the  chiefs  being  under  indictment  for 
murder,  and  fearing  arrest.  After  a  destructive  raid  they  were  driven  into 
Mexico. 

1879-80.  Congress  decided  .against  a  proposition  to  move  the  Apaches  to 
the  Ind.  territory.  Down  to  Sept.  1870,  ace.  to  Gen.  Pope's  report,  there 
were  no  very  serious  troubles,  though  petty  depred.  never  ceased;  but  then 
Victorio  with  60  Ind.  came  from  Mex.,  and  attacked  the  herders  at  Ojo  Call- 
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promises  made,  and  against  the  protests  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  Of  the  Apaches,  only  the  remnants 
of  the  Jicarillas  and  Mescaleros  remain  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  these  under  control  on  their  reservation. 
Serious  outbreaks  are  probably  at  an  end.  The  prob- 
lem of  ultimate  improvement  remains  unsolved. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

INDUSTRIES  AND  INSTITUTIONa 

1864-1887. 

Mineral  Wealth  —  Mixino  Notes  of  1864-79 — Great  Prorpscts  and 
Small  Rssio^ts — Statistics  of  Prodcction— The  Mdono  DxgTRicw— 
Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Coal,  and  Iron  — The  'Boom'  from  18S0  — 
Authorities — Riaxiuk  of  Developments — General  Results  and 
Prospects — Spanish  and  Mexican  Land  Grants — ^Lisr  of  Claims— 
Public  Lands  and  Surveys — Agriculture — STATivncs — Slight  Pro- 
gress— Stock-raising — Cattle  and  Sheep  —  Monopoly  and  Other 
Obstacles— Manufactures — Trade — Railroads — Telegraph  Lines- 
Stage  AND  Mail  Routes — Bureau  of  Immigration — Schools — Publi- 
cations of  the  Jesuit  College — Newspapers — Church  Affairs. 

From  the  earliest  times  New  Mexico's  prospective 
mineral  wealth  has  been  recognized,  and   there  has 

hardly  ever  been  a  year,  perhaps  never  a  deoaile,  in 
wliich  a  few  mines  of  some  sort  have  not  been  worked. 
The  early  Spanish  workings,  never  successful  on  a 
large  scale,  have  left  traces  at  many  points;  but,  as 
elsewhere  fully  explained,  have  been  habitually  and 
grossly  overrated  in  modern  times.  Practically,  noth- 
ing but  prospecting  was  ever  done  by  the  Spaniards 
or  Mexicans,  and  very  little  more  by  the  Americans 
for  many  years  after  their  occupation  of  the  territorj'. 
Their  small  numbers,  isolation,  and  lack  of  capital,  tlie 
general  apathy  of  the  native  population,  the  heavy 
cost  of  transportation,  and  frequent  Indian  troubh  s, 
afford  sufficient  explanation  of  the  slight  i)rc)gre5fs 
made,  while  each  years  operations  furnished  addi- 
tional foundation  for  faith  in  ultimate  success. 

Sucli  work  as  had  been  previously  undertaken  Wiis 
for  the  most  part  suspended,  on  account  of  the  con- 
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fbderate  invasion  of  1861-2  and  the  ensuing  Indian 
wars;  though  at  Pinos  Altos,  in  the  south-west,  a 
nucleus  for  future  operations  still  remained ;  in  Santa 
F6  county  preparations  for  active  work  were  being 
pressed  forward  at  the  Old  and  New  Placers;  and 
each  year  the  natives  washed  out  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold  in  the  wet  season  at  many  different  points. 
The  annals  of  New  Mexican  mining  in  1864-79  would 
consist  of  a  long  series  of  detached  items,  not  without 
interest  in  themselves,  but  entirely  too  bulky  for  pre- 
sentation here.  I  append  some  general  notes  and 
references.^     The  yield  of  gold  and  silver  has  been 

^See  J\r.  Mex,,  Acts,  1864  et  seq.,  as  per  resum^  already  given,  for  legisla- 
tive action  on  mines,  including  the  incorporation  of  many  companies.  For 
mining  laws  of  the  territory  at  different  periods,  see  JV.  Mex,,  Revised  Laws, 
726-32;  MUW  Hand-hook  qf  Min,  Laws,  and  Guide  to  N,  Mex,  Las  Vegas, 
n.  d.,  12mo,  35  p.;  Raymond^s  Silver  and  Ooid  (1873),  p.  453-9;  Rand's  Guide  to 
Colorado,^',  Avery's  Hand-hook  qfN.  Mex.,  95-7;  Rand  <{3  McNaUy's  Overland 
Guide,  236-7;  N,  Mex.,  Business  Direeioi-y,  1882,  p.  185-97;  Ritcfi's  Blue-Book, 
127-S.  For  mining  information  in  the  successive  years,  see  the  annual 
reports  of  the  surveyor-gen.  of  N.  Mex.,  in  U.  8,  Land  OMct  Reports,  18G4 
et  seq.;  also  Raymond's  Reports  on  statistics  of  mines  and  mining,  1869  et 
■eq. 

1864.  N,  Mex,  Mining  Comp.,  Preliminary  Report.  N.  Y.,  1864,  8vo,  21  p. 
This  comp.  had  been  organized  in  '53,  and  incorporated  in  *58,  to  work  the 
Old  Placer  mines,  having  purchased  the  Ortiz  grant.  This  pamphlet  contains 
bv-laws,  act  of  incorp.,  extracts  from  Gregg,  etc.,  and  corresp.  intended  to 
*  boom'  the  company  s  enterprise.  Operations  continued  for  several  years, 
with  no  very  great  success,  so  far  as  this  comp.  was  concerned.  Not  much 
done  anywhere  this  year,  on  account  of  the  Indians. 

1865.  Quartz-mill  being  built  at  the  Ortiz  mine.  Furnaces  at  Las  Cruces 
at  work  on  ore  from  the  Organos  Mts;  2-300  miners  at  work  at  Pinos  Altc>8, 
with  good  pro3i)ects.  Owen  {Richard  E.)  and  E.  T.  Cox,  Report  on  the  Mines 
qfN,  Mex, . .  .Published  by  Joftn  S.  Watts.  Wash.,  1865,  8vo,  59  p.  This  is  a 
report  of  a  geologist  and  chemist,  including  an  examination  of  several  mines; 
pul)li8hed  in  the  interests  of  some  comp.,  and  showing  everything  in  some- 
what bright  colors. 

18C6.  Much  prospecting  and  many  discov.,  including  the  Moreno  mines, 
Colfax  CO.  N.  Mex.  Min.  (Jo.  at  work;  another  comp.  or^nized  to  work  the 
mines  farther  south  in  same  district.  Little  progress  m  suiclting  at  Las 
Cruces,  for  want  of  capital.  Machinery  en  route  to  Pinos  Altos.  Gold  de- 
posited at  U.  S.  mint,  $3,155.  Gov.  Amy's  Mesmije  treats  of  *  mineral  re- 
sources,' indicating  that  not!iing  much  is  being  done.  Copper  discov.  near 
Ft  Union.  Meline's  £,000  Miles,  170-9,  has  a  chapter  on  mines,  with  some- 
thing of  personal  observation.  Clifford's  Overlaml  Tales,  307-83,  has  a  chap- 
ter on  *my  first  experience  in  N.  Mex.'  in  *66,  a  pleasing  8ket<:h  of  life  at  Ft 
Bayard,  a:id  some  information  on  the  mines.  Sir  Morton  Peto's  Resources, 
K.  Y.,  1866,  p.  170-1,  mentions  the  copper  mines  of  the  s.  w. 

18G7.  Browne  and  Taylors  Report,  324  et  seq.,  contains  Com.  J.  W.  Tay- 
lor's report  on  N.  Mex.  mines,  chiefly  made  up  from  old  auth.,  and  Gov. 
Arny's  message  of  '60.  It  is  also  found  in  Hunts  Merch.  Mag.,  Ivi.  208,  and 
Goddard's  Wltere  to  Emigrate,  143.  Much  development  at  Pinos  Altos;  1,000 
men  at  work;  600  lodes  within  6  miles;  15-8tamp  milL     Gold  found  near 
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estimated  at  $125,000  to  $250,000  per  year  down  to 
1868,  $500,000  annually  in  1869-74,  and  $400,000  in 

Taos,  and  400  men  at  work.     Ore  at  Old  Plaoers  yields  |27.     Many  diaoor. 
of  silver,  but  no  work.     Fifty  silrer  mines  in  the  Organoe  Mts. 

1868.  Moreno  mines  nroduced  aboat  $200,000  in  placei  gold.  Some  in* 
form.,  especially  on  the  Ordz  mine,  in  the  gor.'s  message.  The  8.  F.  news- 
papers oi '68-9  hare  many  items. 

1869.  Gold  product,  $600,000;  no  silver.  The  Moreno  mines  in  3  districts 
— Ute  Cr.,  WiUow  Cr.,  and  Elitabethtown— yielded  $200,000,  of  which 
$100,000  was  from  the  Aztec  mine.  Hydraulic  machinery  at  work  in  the 
gulches;  270  lodes  registered  at  Finos  Altos  and  Central  City;  product  from 
quartz,  $60-70,000.  Mills  at  Old  and  New  Plaoers  badly  managed;  chief 
mines,  the  Cunningham,  Ortiz,  and  Brahm.  Coal  being  mined  at  the  Placers. 
Ditch  projected  from  the  Pecos.  Gold  and  silver  lodes  on  the  Arroyo  Hondo, 
in  north.  Gold-washing  near  AbiquitL  Carson  lode  in  Manzano  Mts  very 
rich.  Lincoln  co.  mines,  gold  plaoers  and  quartz — Sierra  BUnca,  Carriza,  and 
Jicarilla — showing  welL  Recent  discov.  of  copper  and  silver  in  the  Ma^^la- 
lena  Mts,  Socorro  co.  The  Organos  Mts  yield  80  per  cent  lead  and  $50  silver. 
Prof.  Hayden,  U.  8,  GtoL  Survey^  1st,  3d  rept,  visited  and  described  several 
min.  districts,  and  has  much  to  say  on  coal  and  other  minerals. 

1870.  Chief  excitement  at  RaUton  (Shakespeare),  and  Cienega,  Grant  oa, 
where  the  silver  lodes  proved  rich  and  numerous.  Increased  production  of 
the  Moreno  mines,  the  Aztec  paying  $62,000  in  3  months.  In  Sta  F^  the  N. 
Mex.  Min.  Co.  had  suspended  operations.  Larse  deposits  of  iron,  but  as  yet 
no  smelting.  On  anthracite  ana  other  coal  be(u,  see  RaifmamCs  Report:  and 
McFarlane's  Coal  Regions,  72-6;  8.  F,  SdenUJic  Prew,  April  29,  1871.  Mining 
stat.,  in  U.  S.  Census  Reports,  9th,  Industries.  Items  and  corresp.  on  the 
Burro  mines,  or  Virginia  dist  (Ralston),  in  Hayes*  Scraps,  Mining,  ui.  206-9, 
•212-14,  217-26. 

1871.  Increased  yield  from  Moreno  quartz  and  placers;  Maxwell  rancho 
sold  to  an  English  co.  Artesian  well  of  300  ft  at  the  Sta  Fe  placers  not  suc- 
cessful. Details  of  Pinos  Altos  region  in  report  of  R.  Sturenburg,  in  IjimI 
Off.  Rept;  prospects  gofwl,  but  no  true  fissure  veins  yet  discoverotl.  Some 
silver  development  in  the  Corona  del  Pueblo  dist,  Socorro  co.,  but  niines  l»a«lly 
managed  ana  results  exaggerated.  Hayden 'a  U.  S.  Gfol.  Snrv.  Rf^tt  has  in- 
formation on  coal  de]>osits. 

1872.  No  material  improvement  or  important  discov.  Gold  yield  of 
Moreno  and  the  Placers  ;tlOO,00();  Aztec  mill  8uspende<l.  (irant  co.  ]»ros- 
perous,  but  operations  stopped  at  Ilalston  for  want  of  machinery.  PhhI.  of 
the  CO.  ^"iO.CjKK).  Silver  City  lively,  with  4  mills  which  pn^luced  SG.IHIO  in  a 
week.  Richness  of  Socorro  co.  mines  confirmed.  Ruby  dist,  in  Rio  Arrd»a 
CO.,  shows  some  activity;  includes  the  reported  diamond-fields;  many  pncioua 
stones  exhil)ited  l>y  Ayres  and  Buckley.  For  1872-4,  see  Ratftnond «  StttiA- 
tics;  Id. J  Sih'fr  and  Gold;  Id.,  Mimng  Industry;  all  being  his  annual  rejK)rtj», 
separately  pul dished. 

1873.  Lncouraging  success  at  Silver  City.  Among  the  claims  8nrveyc<l 
are  many  in  Rul)y  and  Spring  Hill  dist.  Wheeler's  L  .  S.  GfCfj.  SunY»,' iii. 
032-4)  and  passim,  contains  much  on  the  anthracite  coal  and  other  minerals. 
Partly  reproduced  in  RUcJ^n  Illu.st.  y.  M-'X.,  118-23. 

1874.  Eleven  mining  claims  surveyed.  Not  much  new  development;  hut 
great  activity  in  tlie  old  districts,  esi)eciaUy  in  Grant  and  Socorro. 

1875.  Eleven  claims  surv.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  Geoij.  Sitrv.  Re}>t,  1876,  p.  6<)-7, 
143-4,  2()1,  ilescribes  the  Aztec  dist  in  Colfax,  said' to  have  yielded  $1,000,(MM) 
since  '08;  12  vcin«;  greatest  depth  180  ft;  yield  per  ton  $60;  formerly  a  mill, 
now  only  arrastras.  Also  the  Sta  Fe  placers,  where  only  a  little  rude  wash- 
ing  is  done;  nothing  on  the  rich  veins.  An  article  on  the  copper  mines  in 
ConMt  lieiicir,  vii.  375-7. 

1 876.  Nothing  new  of  importance.  Many  claims  surveyed.  Capital  much 
needed.     W^heeler,  in  his  report  of  1877,  p.  1295-1303,  describes  the  northern 
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1875-80.  The  total  deposit  of  gold  in  United  States 
mints  and  assay  offices  down  to  1867  was  only  $85,459. 
The  chief  developments  during  this  period  were  in 
the  districts  of  western  Colfax  and  Taos  counties, 
where  gold  placers  were  profitably  worked  whenever 
water  could  be  obtained,  where  ditches  were  con- 
structed and  hydraulic  methods  introduced  to  some 
extent,  and  where,  at  intervals,  stamp  mills  were  run- 
ning after  1868;  in  Sta  F6  and  Bernalillo  counties,  at 
or  near  the  old  and  new  placers,  where  the  customary 
washing  operations  were  supplemented  by  several  not 
very  successful  experiments  in  quartz-mining,  though 
the  veins  were  rich,  where  a  mica  mine  was  worked 
to  some  extent,  and  where  a  bed  of  pure  anthracite 
coal  was  opened;  in  the  Sandfa  and  Manzano  ranges 
of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia,  where  nothing  beyond 
prospecting  was  practically  effected ;  in  the  Magdalena 
Mountains  of  Socorro,  where  rich  deposits  of  silver 
and  lead  were  found ;  in  the  region  of  Fort  Stanton,  or 
the  Mescalero  reservation,  Lincoln  county,  where 
were  rich  gold  placers  and  numerous  quartz  veins ;  in 
the  Organos  Mountains  of  Dofia  Ana,  the  silver  ores 
from  which  were  smelted  without  much  real  success 
at  Las  Cruces ;  and  above  all,  in  the  counties  of  Grant 
and  the  later  Sierra  in  the  south-west,  where  the  old 
copper  mines  were  for  the  most  part  unworked,  but 
where  gold  was  washed  from  many  gulches,  and  where 

minerals,  quoting  from  a  work  by  De  Groot  and  Leembruzzen,  pub.  in  Dutch 
in  1874.     See  also  Sta  Fi,  CentennkU  CeUh.,  30-4. 

1877.  Fine  deposits  of  mica  worked  75  m.  N.  w.  of  Sta  F<5.  Rich  placers 
near  Ft  Stanton,  in  Sierra  Blanca,  but  great  lack  of  water.  The  protl.  of  the 
year  is  estimated  by  the  surv.-gen.  as  ^304,000  gold,  chiefly  from  placers; 
9496,000  silver,  chiefly  from  Grant  co.;  2,010,000  lbs.  copper,  chiefly  from 
Grant;  and  850,000  lbs.  lead,  chiefly  from  Socorro. 

1878.  Increased  yield.  New  impetus  expected  from  early  completion  of 
the  R.  R.     Mica  mines  flourishing. 

1879.  The  ffov.  in  his  rejwrt  takes  a  very  favorable  view  of  the  prospects, 
declaring  that  the  era  of  prosperity  has  begun  in  earnest.  Las  Animas  Peak 
gold  dist,  in  Dofia  Ana,  is  a  recent  discov.  of  rising  repute.  Other  new  develop- 
ments are  at  Hillsborough,  Ft  Stanton,  in  the  Sandla  and  Manzano  mts,  near 
Alburquerque,  Los  Cemllos  in  Sta  Fe,  near  Taos,  and  in  Moreno  district. 

For  statistics  of  production  to  1879,  chiefly  founded  on  the  estimates  of 
Valentine,  of  Wells,  Fargo,  k  Co.,  see  BalcKs  Mines,  Miners,  etc.,  612;  Del 
Mar's  Hist,  Prte.  Metals,  168;  Las  Vegas  Min,  World,  149;  U.  S,  See.  Treas., 
Rept  on  Finances,  186^7. 
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many  silver  mines  were  developed  and  many  more 
discovered,  especially  in  the  disUicts  of  Finos  Altos, 
Silver  City,  Burro  Mountains,  Hillsborough,  and  Lone 
Mountain.  This  was  the  most  prominent  section,  hav- 
ing several  mills  at  work  and  producing  more  silver 
bullion  than  all  the  rest  of  the  territory. 

From  1879-80  there  was  a  veritable  *boom'  in  the 
New  Mexican  mines,  the  railroad  bringing  a  large 
influx  of  prospectors,  and,  what  was  still  more  essen- 
tial, of  capitalists,  from  abroad.  So  numerous  and 
complicated  were  the  new  developments  that  only  the 
briefest  rdsumd  can  be  presented  here.*     Numerous 

'Leading  authorities  are  the  Loji  Vegcui  Mining  WoHd,  1880  et  teq.,  a 
paper  devoted  to  the  mining  interests  of  N.  Mex.,  and  fall  of  useful  informa- 
tion, especially  in  1880-2,  later  articles  being  of  a  more  general  and  lest 
valuable  nature;  Burchard,  H.  C,  Heport  qf  the  Dirtetcr  qf  &e  Mint  upon  the 
production  oftheprtcioua  metala  in  the  U.  8.,  Wash.,  1880-3;  U.  8.  Land  Ofet 
Bfporta,  1880  et  seq.;  Baleh  ( Wm  B,  ),  The  MineA,  Minen,  and  Mining  Inter- 
efts  qf  tJie  U.  S.  in  1882,  PhiL,  1882,  4to;  N,  Mexico,  8crap*,  a  collection  of 
newspaper  clippings;  N.  Mexico,  A  Complete  Budnees  Directory  akd  Oateteer 
qf  Ote  Tfrritoi-y,  Sta  Fe  (1882),  containing  a  description  of  the  mineral  re« 
sources  by  counties;  Santa  Fi  Trail,  1881  et  seq.;  Ritchj  Wm  S.,  lUnstraied 
New  Mexico  (8U  Fe),  1883;  Id.,  Aztlan,  Boston,  1885,  a  later  ed.  of  the  same 
work;  N.  Mex.  Bureau  of  Immigration  Report  on  Bernalillo  Co.,  by  Wm  C. 
Hasledine  (on  Dofla  Ana  by  A.  J.  Fountain;  Grant  by  W.  H.  Lawrence;  Lin- 
coin  by  J.  J.  Dolan;  Mora  by  Wm  Knunig;  Rio  Arriba  by  Sam.  Eldodt;  8. 
Miffuef  by  G.  W.  Prichard;  Sto  Fe  by  C.  W.  Greene;  Socorro  by  M.  Fischer 
and  Ant  Abeitia;  and  Taos  by  L.  G.  Gunp).  All  or  most  of  these  were  pub- 
lished as  separate  pamphlets  in  1881-2;  and  all  together  in  N,  Mex.  the 
Tourv(t*jt  Shnrw,  Sta  Fe  (1882),  which  contains  also  Bitch's  N.  Mex.  amd  iu 
BemurreM,  all  with  much  mining  matter;  Avery*s  Hand-book  qf  New  Mexico, 
Denver,  1881,  IGmo;  ^r«omi  ^wtoi-y  (Elliott  i  Co.). 

1880.  Total  prcKl.  of  bullion:  gold  $677,499,  silver  $626,078;  total  of  ore 
raised  from  ileep  mines  $8(>  1,309;  worked  $441,691;  average  peld  of  gold  ore 
8().()'J,  silver  $.'^2.()5.  Balch.  Valentine's  estimates  of  total  prod,  in  "SO, 
$711,300;  79,  .^2-2,800.  More  discov.  than  in  the  past  20  years.  Southern 
placers  at  Pinos  Altos,  Hillsborough,  Nogal,  and  Jicarillas  doing  well,  but 
acking  water.  At  the  New  Placers  a  pipe  line  nearly  complete<l.  Rich 
)laccrs  foun  1  on  tlie  Rio  Grande  in  north,  and  on  Rio  Hondo  and  Colorado. 
Prof.  Sill i man  reports  that  the  region  from  Embudo  north  contains  very  ex- 
tcnv^ive  ileposits  of  gold  gravel  Tor  hydraulic  mining,  600  feet  thick — the 
most  important  gold  discov.  made  since  Cal.  and  Australia.  Tlie  Old  Pla- 
cers or  Ortiz  grant  sold  to  a  N.  Y.  and  Cal.  co.,  and  in  this  r^ou  hydraulic 
min.  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale.  Grant  co.  mines  booming;  only  one  smelter 
at  work  outside  of  Grant.  Good  results  in  Socorro  mines.  Other  districts, 
most  of  them  new,  which  promise  well  are  Silver  Buttes,  near  New  Placers, 
Placitjis  in  San  lia  Mts,  S.  Simon,  Shakespeare,  Cook's  Peake,  and  McEvers 
in  (j^rant  co..  White  Oaks  and  Nogil  iu  Lincoln,  S.  Agustin  in  DoAa  Ana, 
Picuries  in  Taos,  Las  Vegas,  or  S.  Carlos  dist,  in  S.  Miguel,  Hell  Cafion,  east 
of  Alburquerque,  Black  Range,  in  Socorro  and  Sierra,  with  many  mines,  and 
Los  Cerrillos  in  Sta  Fe.  Haytoard,  J.  L.,  Tlie  Los  Cerrilhs  Mines,  South 
Framingham,  Mass.,  1880,  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  Cerrillos  and  Galis* 
tec  districts,  with  regulations,  list  of  mines,  and  maps  showing  hundreds  of 
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as  they  are,  these  developmeuts  are  confined  for  the 
most  paxt  to  the  old  regions,  which,  however,  cover  a 

claims.  Prof.  Silliman  also  describes  these  mines,  only  a  few  of  which  wore 
developed.  The  ores  were  rich  and  the  situation  on  the  R.  R.  and  near 
coal-beds  excellent.  Here  was  a  turquoise  mine,  and  somewhat  extensive 
old  Spanish  workings.  The  Shakevpeare  Mining  Journal  was  publisheil  at  St 
Louis  to  boom  the  Burro  mines.  The  Homcstake  mine,  White  Oaks  dist,  is 
mentioned  as  the  richest  gold  mine  in  N.  Mex.  Coal  was  found  in  several 
new  places,  one  of  them  near  Alburquerque.  The  Cooney  dist  and  gold 
mines  of  Cafion  del  Agua  are  described  in  Tucson  Star,  Nov.  24-5,  '80. 

1881.  Wonderful  development  and  almost  daily  discoveries,  though  pri- 
vate land  ffrants  and  Lid.  are  great  obstacles.  40  claims  surveyed,  of  which 
Cooney,  i^camacion,  and  Mimbres  districts  are  new.  Product  of  the  year, 
Valentine's  estimate,  (814,944,  of  which  1705,000  was  ore  and  base  bullion, 
exported;  the  local  prod,  being  $32,944  gold  and  $77,000  silver.  Mint  de- 
podits  to  June  '81,  $l>4,940  gold,  $262,212  silver.  Coal  area  on  U.  S.  lands 
1,080  acres,  sold  720  acres.  The  coal  mines  at  Amar^o,  Bio  Arril>a,  yield 
2i25  tons  per  day.  There  is  no  other  min.  development  m  this  co.  Taos  has 
many  rich  mines;  hydraulic  operations  on  Bio  Hondo,  Bernalillo  districts. 
Hell  Cafion,  Tijeras  Cafion  (copper,  silver,  and  lead);  New  Placers,  where 
water  has  been  brousht  15  m.  from  Sandfa  mts;  and  Nacimiento,  copper,  in 
th^  Jemes  region.  Mora  co.  believed  to  have  much  min.  wealth,  but  unde- 
veloped on  account  of  the  land  grant.  S.  Miguel  has  Mineral  Hill,  S.  Carlos, 
Sweepstakes,  and  Blue  Cafion;  but  only  slight  development.  Socorro's 
prominent  mines  are  Socorro  Tunnel,  Torrence,  and  Merritt;  the  richest  in 
Central  N.  Mex. ;  3,000  locations  in  past  6  months;  bullion  shipped  to  date 
$1,067,834;  B.  B.  of  8  m.  to  the  coal-beds  to  be  completed  this  year.  In 
Grant  co.  Silver  City  ranks  Ist  and  Georgetown  2d  for  the  whole  territoryin 
prod,  of  bullion.  One  mine  at  Silver  City  has  yielded  $1,200,000.  The 
Lake  Valley  dist  (Sierra  co.)  is  wonderfully  rich,  perhaps  the  greatest  de- 
posit in  the  world,  chlorides  yielding  $5,000  to  $20,000  per  ton.  4  groups 
and  comp.,  each  with  a  capital  oi  $5,000,000;  smelters  and  mills  being 
built.  The  copper  mines  of  the  south-west  not  worked.  New  copper  discov. 
in  the  Oscuras  mts,  Socorro,  said  to  be  the  best  yet  found. 

1882.  Total  prod,  of  N.  Mex.  mines:  gold  $150,000,  silver  $1,800,000. 
Of  the  total  of  1,950,000,  Sierra,  Grant,  and  Socorro  produced  $1,820,000. 
Bernalillo  prod.  $5,000  silver.  The  Sandia  mts  gold  and  silver  and  Nacimiento 
copper  mines  promise  well.  Li  the  n.  w.  are  very  extensive  coal-beds,  from 
4  to  1 1  ft  thick.  Dofia  Ana  (excluding  what  later  became  Sierra),  prod,  very 
small,  but  fair  prospects  in  Organos  dist  at  Memphis,  Merrimac,  Modoc, 
Lon  King,  Little  Buck,  and  Copi)er  Duke  mines;  also  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
inJarilladist.  Colfax,  prod.  $20, 000  gold.  Copper  mines  on  Pofiil  Cr.  600,000 
acres  of  coal-fields,  extensively  worked,  at  Baton.  Grant,  prod.  $425,000  sil- 
ver, $35,000  gold  (but  including,  apparently,  part  of  what  was  later  Sierra  co.). 
Leskding  districts:  Percha,  about  kings  ton;  Silver  City,  where  the  Seventy- 
six  mine  has  prod,  in  10  years  $1,^)0,000;  Pinos  Altos,  with  much  placer 
and  arrastra  working,  pro<l.  $27,000;  Central  City,  including  the  Sta  Bita 
Copper  and  Iron  Co.  s  mines,  greatest  depth  in  the  Bomero  ZS)  ft;  Hanover, 
copper,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  gold;  Georgetown,  extensive  workings  in 
many  mines,  prod.  $287,898  in  silver;  Lone  Mountain,  rich  chloride  silver 
ores,  less  worked  than  formerly;  Burro  mt.  mines,  including  Oak  <r rove,  Pas- 
chal, BuUard's  Peak,  and  Cow  Springs  dist;  Cook's  Peak,  Tres  Hermanns, 
Victorio,  Virginia,  S.  Simon,  Teioffraph,  Eureka,  Steeple  Bock,  Gillespie, 
Florida  mt.,  and  Carizillo;  nearly  jul  having  extensive  developments,  much 
too  complicated  for  mention  here.  Lincoln,  prod.  $40,000  gold,  $25,000  sil- 
ver; CO.  particularly  rich  in  free  gold,  with  also  silver,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal;  not  much  development  of  deep  mines;  leading  district  ^^'bite  Oaks; 
otheiBy  Gullimas,  Jicariila,  Nogal,  Bio  Bouito,  and  \  era  Ooz;  great  ezpeo* 
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very  large  part  of  the  territory's  area.  Every  county 
has  proven  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and  in  only  a  few — 

tatioDB  and  preparations  for  work.  Mora,  rich  prospects  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  coal;  but  no  development,  on  account  of  the  land  gnat.  Rio 
Arrilm,  great  resources,  but  practically  no  work  done;  districts,  Bloomfield, 
Aztec,  and  the  coal  mines  of  Amargo.  San  Miguel,  some  progress  at  Min- 
eral Hill  and  Blue  Cafion;  but  generally  nothing  but  prospecting,  with  good 
results.  Sta  Fe,  prod.  $25,000  gold,  $15,000  silver;  numerous  mines  in  Los 
Cerrillos  and  New  Haoers  dist;  prod,  of  the  S.  Pedro  works  $20,000  gold, 
$10,000  silver,  400,000  lbs.  copper;  15,000  acres  of  anthracite  coal;  400  tons 
mined  for  Sta  Fe  market.  Sierra  (included  in  Dofia  Ana),  prod.  $900,000 
silver,  $20,000  ^old;  chief  district  Lake  Vallev,  where  the  Lincoln  mine  has 
prod.  $838,958  m  bullion  in  '82;  also  the  Hillsborough  dist,  with  extensive 
preparations  for  hydraulic  mining.     Socorro,  prod.  $430,000  silver,  $10,000 

gold;  silver  and  copper  deposits  very  extensive,  but  development  hindered 
y  lack  of  capital  and  Ind.  nostilities;  districts,  Socorro,  Magdalena,  Water, 
Mogollon  or  Cooney,  Black  Range,  Apache,  Cuchillo  Negro,  Palomas  S. 
Cristobal,  Mound  Springs,  La<lrones,  Iron  mt.,  Pueblo,  Gallinas,  Limitar, 
Pittsburg,  8.  Andr^  Oscuras,  Taos,  no  product;  some  rich  developments  of 
sold,  silver,  and  copper,  especudlv  in  Picurfes,  Arroyo  Hondo,  and  lUo  Cristo- 
bal dist,  besides  placer  mines.  \  alencia:  Spiegelberg,  La  Jo3ra,  and  Ladrones 
dist;  much  low-grade  ore  in  these  new  dist  not  yet  worked. 

1883.  Prod.  $2,845,000  silver,  $280,000  gold,  total  $3, 125,000,  of  which  aU 
but  $99,000  was  prod,  in  Grant,  Sierra,  and  Socorro  counties;  Valentine's  estim. 
$3,413,519.  A  '  Permanent  Territorial  Mineral  Exhibit'  esUb.  at  8U  Fe 
after  the  Tertio-millenial  celebration  The  districts  were  mainly  as  before; 
in  the  following  r^sum^  by  counties,  from  Burchard,  only  new  and  important 
items  are  noted.  Bernalillo,  old  Span,  mine  opened  in  Las  Huertas  C'aAon; 
gold  found  in  old  bed  of  the  Bio  Grande,  near  Alburquerque;  promising  dis- 
covery in  Tijcras  Cafion.  Colfax,  prod,  of  gold  $25,000.  Dofia  Ana,  great 
activity  in  the  Organos,  especially  m  the  Memphis  copper  and  lead  uunes; 
also  discov.  in  the  Sacramento  range.  Grant,  prod.  $1,200,000  silv.,  $110.(K)0 
g<>M;  rich  discov.  in  Bald  mt.  and  Bear  mt.  dist;  Silver  (.'ity  is  the  outre 
of  niiuing  activity  in  N.  Mex.;  much  progress  in  Steeple  R<x;k  gold  minesi; 
Carroll  is  a  new  dist;  Monument  dist  rich  in  copper  and  lead;  Florida  di.st 
rich  in  lead.  Lincoln,  prod.  .^24,000  gold,  ^10,000  silv.;  still  nmch  activity 
in  \Miite  Oaks  and  the  other  dist.  Mora,  strike  in  Poverty  Hill  mine,  mar 
Ocate.  Rio  Arriba,  good  promise  in  gold  quartz  and  pLicers  (»l  tlie  Meatl- 
stone  dist.  S.  Miguel,  great  excitement  over  gold  discov.  at  Iaa  X'ogas. 
Sta  Fe,  prod.  $ir),()00  gold,  $10,000  silver;  new  discov.  of  gold,  silv.,  and 
copper  in  the  north;  Pecos  (list  in  east,  copper  and  silv.;  Sta  Fe  goM  dist 
3  m.  from  the  city,  and  Thayer  Camp  copper  mines  8  m.  Sierra  co.  (with 
Dona  Ana),  prod.  $1,225,000  silv.,  $85,CKX)  gold;  Lake  Valley,  including 
Sierra  (rrande.  Sierra  Bella,  and  Apache,  still  flourishing  and  prml.  {j^lOO.OOO 
per  month;  Hillsl»orough,  with  the  Bobtail  mine,  also  productive.  S»ot»rro, 
prod.  .S400.0<X)8ilv.,  $6,000  gold;  many  discov.,  more  systematic  working,  «ie- 
creased  pro<luction;  Iron  Reef,  new  dist.     Taos,  $15,0<X)  gold. 

For  1884  the  gov.  reports  prod,  greater  than  ever  before,  though  no  statis* 
tics  are  ohUiinable.  Prod,  acconling  to  the  newspapers  .^i0(>0,t)14.  liitfliit 
Azflnn,  of  188.'),  presents  a  view  of  mining  j)rogre8s  by  counties,  showing  en« 
soura'ring  prr»gress  in  most  districts.  This  work  has  also  a  chapter  on  *  the 
eoal-tields  of  S'ew  Mexico.'  Immense  copi>er  deposits  in  Bernalillo  are  «le- 
scrihed.  Colfax,  from  its  placers  and  gold  quartz,  has  yieldetl  $2-3,()OO,(i00 
since  '08,  liaving  also  an  unlimited  extent  of  bituminous  coal,  worketl  only  at 
Raton.  Tlie  Doila  Ana,  or  Organos,  mines  promise  great  things,  and  rich 
pnw]>ecta  are  foimd  in  the  Potrillas  lianiie.  (Irant  is  still  the  banner  county, 
with  its  many  districts  and  thonsan«ls  of  rich  mines.  In  Lincoln  the  White 
Oaks,  with  its  famous  Uomcstake  mine,  is  still  the  central  district;  Red  Ooud 
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Rio  Arriba,  Mora,  Valencia,  and  San  Mignel — has 
this  wealth  not  been  extensively  developed.  The 
south-western  counties  of  Grant,  Sierra,  and  Socorro 
have  produced  nine  tenths  of  all  the  bullion,  and  have 
to  some  extent  drawn  attention  from  the  northern 
region;  though  Santa  F^  county  mines  are  very 
numerous.  The  bullion  product  of  gold  and  silver 
is  given  as  $1,300,000  in  1880,  $815,000  in  1881, 
$1,950,000  in  1882,  $3,125,000  in  1883,  and  $3,660,- 
000  in  1884,  most  of  which  was  produced  in  a  few 
districts  and  a  few  mines  of  those  districts.  The  re- 
sults seem  small  in  view  of  the  rosy-hued  reports  of 
1880-2,  after  which  years  there  was  a  noticeable 
reaction  from  the  somewhat  extravagant  boom.  There 
was  much  exaggeration  of  mining  values  in  most  sec- 
tions, for  speculative  purposes,  much  mismanagement, 
and  especially  much  effort  to  work  mines  without 
sufficient  capital.  The  surface  deposits  were  wonder- 
fully rich  and  complicated ;  and  much  expensive  ma- 
chinery proved  useless  when  more  rebellious  ores  were 
reached.  Very  few  mines  reached  a  depth  of  over 
300  feet.  The  low  price  of  copper  and  lead,  with 
which  the  gold  and  silver  were  largely  mixed,  had  a 
very  depressing  effect  While  the  Lake  Valley  mines 
and  some  others  have  shown  large  bodies  of  ore  whose 
richness  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  no  deep  mines  at  all  comparable  to  the 
Comstock,  Leadville,  or  Tombstone  have  been  de- 
veloped.    Yet  there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 

and  Bonito  are  other  districts.  Rio  Arriba  has  had  no  boom,  bnt  has  illimi- 
table mineral  wealth,  millions  (!)  having  been  taken  out  by  former  inhabitants. 
The  Amargo  coal  mines  prod.  17,240  tons  of  coal  in  '83.  Headstone  dist  has 
rich  placers  and  veins,  with  considerable  development.  Sta  F^  mines  still 
inoreasinff  in  number,  with  good  prospects  of  tin,  rich  gold  discov.  at  Jumbo, 
dose  to  the  city,  and  the  invaluable  beds  of  anthracite.  S.  Miguel  shows  little 
development,  but  fine  ore  at  Rociado,  near  Las  Vegas.  Sierra  has  Lake  Val- 
ley, the  best  district  in  the  territory,  and  several  other  rich  districts.  At  Lake 
Valley  $15,000,000  in  sight,  ore  runnins  $100  to  $27,000  ner  ton.  In  the 
'Bridal  Chamber '  pure  sUver  may  be  melted  oflf  with  a  candle;  and  Gov.  Saf- 
ford  offered  $50,000  for  the  ore  that  ho  could  extract  unaided  in  10  hours. 
The  Percha  and  Hillsborough  dist  hardly  less  rich.  Socorro  prod.  $1,228,266 
in  '84;  53  districts;  smelters  of  240  tons  per  day  capacity  and  15  stamps. 
Taoe  camps  prosperous.    Li  Valencia,  rich  mineral  deposits,  undeveloped. 


i 
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i-tdicate  thai  such  developments  may  not  be  confidently 
jxpocted.  Xew  Mexico  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories in  1880  ranked  eighth  in  the  production  of  silver 
and  thirteenth  in  gold,  being  tenth  in  production  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  aggr^ate,  per  square  mile, 
and  per  capita  of  population.  There  are  no  definite 
statistics  of  the  copper  and  lead  production,  though 
these  metals  are  found  in  immense  quantities  in  many 
parts.  There  is  hardly  any  metal  or  mineral  not  found 
in  the  territory.  Mica  and  turquoise  are  mined  suc- 
cessfully not  far  from  Santa  FtS."  Coal  deposits  ex- 
tend in  all  directions,  though  extensively  worked  only 
at  Amargo  and  Raton  in  the  north;  and  near  the 
capital  are  the  only  beds  of  anthracite  to  be  found 
west  of  Pennsylvania.  Iron  ore  is  reported  as  abun- 
dant, and  in  close  proximity  to  iron  and  limestone,  a 
fact  that  cannot  fail  to  have  a  deep  significance  for 
the  future.  Gravel  deposits  of  gold  are  found  in  most 
of  the  counties,  30  rich  that  they  have  paid  fair  returns 
to  miners  who  brought  water  in  barrels  or  carried  the 
dirt  long  distances  in  a  dry  sea.son;  and  while  hydraulic 
mining  has  not  yet  been  largely  remunerative  in  the 
few  trials  that  have  been  made,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  ultimate  success.  No  country  has  a  climate 
better  adapted  to  the  mining  industry;  wood  and 
water  are  amply  sufficient  in  most  districts  for  deep 
mining;  ores  are  rich  and  widely  distributed;  practi- 
cally, what  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  mere  prospect- 
ing; and  there  seems  to  be  no  go'id  reason  to  doubt 
that  in  the  future,  when  land-grant  difficulties  are 
settled,  the  best  methods  ascertained,  transportation 
facilities  secured,  and  capital  invested,  this  territory 
will  rank  among  the  first  in  the  production  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal. 

The  whole  number  of  private  land  claims  filed  ii 
the  surveyor-general's  office  down  to  1886,  eicliisiT 
of  the  earlier  pueblo  Indian  claims,  was  205.  C 
these  13  were  originally  rejected  and  141  approve 
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leaving  51  not  acted  upon.  Of  the  approved  claims 
46  were  confirmed  by  congress,  leaving  95  still  pend- 
ing before  that  body;  while  patents  were  issued  for 
only  1 5  of  the  confirmed  claims.  By  instructions  from 
the  land-oflSce,  dated  July  23, 1885,  however,  35  of  the 
claims  originally  approved  were  re-examined  by  Sur- 
veyor-general tJulian  before  March  1887;  and  of  these 
23  were  disapproved,  six  approved  as  equitable,  three 
approved  in  part,  two  fully  approved,  and  in  one  case 
a  new  survey  ordered ;  so  that  of  approved  cases  only 
62  are  now  pending  before  congress.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  approved  claims  but  13  have  been  surveyed,  and 
found  to  embrace  an  area  of  13,128,581  acres,  the 
pueblo  claims  containing  in  addition  1,092,266  acres. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  append  a  complete  Ust  of 
the  grants,  showing  all  desirable  data.* 

'  See  p.  758.     My  anthori^  for  the  Use  is  the  statements  in  the  sorveyor- 

Sneral*s  annual  reports,  in  U,  S.  Land  Office  Reports,  1864  et  seq.  (also  a 
S.  letter  of  Sorv.  -gen.  Julian,  dated  March  3,  1887,  on  transactions  subse- 
quent to  July  1883),  but  a  large  portion  of  the  same  data  from  the  same 
source  is  found  also  in  a  table  in  RUcKs  LegisL  Blue- Book,  129  et  seq.,  prepared 
by  Davf  A.  Miller;  also  in  MilW  Haitd-Book,  Las  Vegas,  n.  d.,  8vo,  35  p.  See 
also  resume  of  legisl.  proceedings  for  successive  acts  on  matters  connected 
with  Span,  and  Mex.  grants.  Many  congressional  bills  on  the  subject  are 
recorded  in  the  Olobe  and  JoumcUs,  which,  as  they  did  not  become  laws,  I 
have  not  cited.  Additional  ref.  in  chronologic  order,  chiefly  made  up  of  the 
8iirv.-gen.'s  reports  and  congressional  action  on  the  same,  are  as  follows: 
1865.  U.  S.  Govt  Doc.,  39th  cong.  Ist  sess.;  Mex.  Aff.,  ii.  7,  on  the  claim  for 
the  site  of  Ft  Craig.  1866.  One  claim  confirmed.  1868.  Id.,  40th  cong.  2d 
■ess.,  H.  Rept  71.  1869.  Five  claims  confirmed  by  act  of  March  3d;  mem. 
of  legisL  and  rept  of  com.  on  other  claims.  Id.,  40th  cong.  3d  sess.,  Sen. 
Rcpt  198;  Sen.  MisceL  Doc.  2;  Globe,  1868-9,  appen.  304-5;  U,  8.  SkUtOea. 
1870.  One  claim  conf.  1871.  Reports  on  various  claims,  with  doc.  U.  S.  GoU 
Doc,  41st  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  106;  42d  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
296;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  181;  discussion,  chiefly  on  the  R.  Grande  claim,  see  Con^^ 
Gkbe  and  H,  and  Sen.  Journals,  jper  index.  1872.  Reports  and  doc.,  includ- 
ing a  petition  of  citizens  on  the  Maxwell  (Beaubien  k  Miranda,  No.  15)  Rraut, 
^  oong.  2d  sess.,  Sen.  Jour.  344,  562;  H.  Mis.  Doc.  181;  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex. 
Doc  68;  Sen.  Doc.  37,  40,  4^  50.  1873.  Reports  and  doc.,  42d  cong.  3d 
■ess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  40,  128;  43d  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc  148-9,  206, 
213,  258,  280;  Sen.  Doc.  3,  35,  58.  1874.  Ditto,  Ist  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  239; 
Sen.  Doc  43,  56;  2d  sees.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  62;  Sen.  Doc.  2,  3,  35,  38.  BrevoorL 
N.  Mex,,  124,  savs  that  as  yet  no  fraudulent  claims  have  been  discovered  and 
few  are  believed  to  exist.  N.  Mex.,  A  Voice  from,  on  Private  Land  Claims, 
Wash.,  1874,  12mo,  7  p.,  is  a  defence  of  the  grants,  particularly  of  the 
Maxwell  grant,  assailed  by  Seii.  Sargent  in  debate.  See  also  Catlings  MaX' 
well  Dynasty,  MS.,  1875,  44th  cong.  Ist  sess.,  H.  Rept  50;  Sen.  Doc.  31. 
1876.  Discussion.  Cong.  Globe,  1875-6,  per  index.  1877.  Id.,  1876-7,  44th 
oong.  2d  seas.,  H.  Rept  110-11.  1878.  45th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept  149, 222; 
463.     1879.    45th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Rept  59. 
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midtabU  clAims.  Those  marked  %  have  been  approved  for  a  part  of  the  claim;  and 
those  mailced  ^  fully  approved.  The  material  for  these  and  other  late  additions  to 
March  1887  have  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Surv.-Oen.  Geo.  W.  Julian. 
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1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 


20j 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45^ 

46 


1823 
1739 
1832 
1843 
1823 
1823 
1824 
1815 
1846 
1820 

1841 

1824 
1740 
1839 
1841 
1825 
1843 

1815 

1827 
((1860) 


(1860) 
1835 
1835 
1834 
1841 
1829 
1786 
1798 
1846 
1751 
1712 

1822 


1739 
1835 
1820 
1820 
1845 
1724 
1840 
1742 
1845 
1844 
1824 
1819 
1833 
1815 
1838 

1807 


County. 


S.  Mig.. 
Valencia 
Taos  ... 
Taos  ... 
Socorro . 
D.  Ana  . 
S.  Mig.. 
S.  Mig.. 
Mora . . . 
StaF^.. 


Bern. 


S.  Mig.. 
Valencia 
StaF^.. 
CoUax,. 
S.  Mig.. 
(Coioiado) 

S.  Mig.. 

Sta  F^. 

Bern. . . . 
S.  Mig.  . 
S.Mig.  . 
aMig.  . 
Valencia 
Valencia 
Valencia 
Bern. . . . 
Bern. . . . 
Socorro , 
Taos.... 
R.  Arriba 

S.Mig... 

Valencia . 
StaF^... 
Mora .... 
Socorro... 
Socorro... 
Socorro . . 
R.  Arriba 

Bern 

S.F.&Bem 
S.  Mig.  . . 
Sta  Fe... 
S.  Mig.  . . 
S.  Mig.  . . 
StaFe... 

Bern 

VaL 


FiLXD. 


Bern. 


1855 
1856 
1856 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 

1857 

1856 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 
1857 

1857 

1855 

1855 
1855 
1855 
1855 
1857 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 

1859 

1857 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1859 
1856 
1856 
1855 
1859 
1856 
1857 
1856 
1856 
1858 

1859 


Appro. 


856 
856 
856 
856 
856 
856 
856 
857 
857 
857 

857 

857 
857 
857 
857 
857 
857 

857 

857 

858 
858 
858 
858 
859 
859 
859 
859 
859 
rej.) 
859 
859 

859 

850 
859 
859 
859 
859 
859 
859 
859 
859 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
861 


1861 


CONP. 


860 
858 
860 
860 
858 
860 
858 
860 
860 
860 

858 

860 
858 
860 
860 
860 
860 

860 

860 

860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 


860 
860 

860 

860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 
860 


866 
869 
869 
861 
869 


BUBV. 


1860 
1859 
1877 


1877 

1878 
1859/83-4 
1860, 1877 

1877 

1861 

1877 

1859 

1883 

1877 

1859 

1866 

1878 

1871 


lOOi 

(  1877  ) 

\    1859  [ 

i    1883  ) 


1877 

1860 

1877 
1861 


1860 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 


1877 
1877 
1883-4 
1878 
1860 


1869 


1877 
1860 
1872 
1872, 1878 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1883 
1866 
1872 
1877 
1862 
1877 
1877 

)  *i878'  t 
(  1877  ) 


Pat. 


1871 


1874 


1871 
1876 
1879 
1877 


1880 


1881 


1876 

i878* 
1877 


1875 
1877 
1877 
1876 


Acres. 


318,699 

121,594 

594,515 

(In  CoL) 

131,779 

10,612 

21,636 

9,646 

108,507 

16,546 

23,626 

38,435 

'  i7*,36i 
194,463 

35,594 
1,714,764 

17,712 


i 


1 


674 

81,032 
27,854 
99,289 
99,289 


496,446 

7,185 

14,146 

17,360 

11,476 

116,286 


i 


46,461 

51,387 

383,856 

389^662 

101,510 

57 

827,621 

397,235 

95,030 

60,117 

1,636 

12,801 

31,802 

575,968 

3,501 

655,468 

163,921 

69,458 

127,875 

69,446 

199,567 

224,770 

200,848 
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47 
48 
49 


50* 

5r 


Lofl  LuceroK 

Rio  Don  Cirios 

:^.  Fen.  k  S.  Bias.... 
I  Canada  ds  Apachif% 


«> 


Midiflu  Spr. 


CaOatia  de    Ai^wi.nf  or  ^ 

f 


LayainiinqTM. 


LaGo«sa. 


Caflada  S.  Frandaco 

BL  Rio  Graode 


54 
So* 

5li 

57 
58 

<il)  j  Galirteo^  town, 
dl     Cebolla. 
i:^-  Cidbegoilla. 
«3     CajadiilRio. 

S5 
•7* 


I 


p.  VigadeS.etal...; 

G.NoEm. 

KM.MaotaAoetaI.. 

A.SediIIo 

N.  A.  Moatoya 

Roque  liohafax 

L.  Marqnei 

K  Senaetal ^ 

J.K  ValdM 


70 

71+i 

72 

73 

74 


•  •  «  •  . 


J.  D.Pefiaetal 

J.  F.  Tacaetal 

J.  Mirabaletal 

J.  M.  Pefka  et  al ! 

F.  Sandoral  et  al ! 

J.  C.  SantlatiTan  et  aL . : 

J.  Sanchei  et  al • 

N.Ortiz i 


Menta  de  T.  Lopes D.  Romero  et  aL 

Cajon  de  K  Teraqoe '  J.  Gabaldon 

Sl  Joai|.  yarimiffnto i  J.  Luna  et  aL . . . 

S.  Clemcnte. '  Ana  SandoraL . . 

Chanuf^oa 
Alamitos . 


Hm. 


L.  Armenta. , 

J.  SalasetaL 

A.  Sandoval 

F.  A.  Salaaur  et  al. 

V.  Trujillo 

P.  Martin 

Marqnez  k  Padilla. 


77  ! 

7S 

79* 

80 

81 

8'J* 

83 

S( 

So 

86 

87* 

88 

89 

90 

9r 

92 

93* 

94 

95 

90' 

97 

98* 

99*1 


Ca&on  de  Chama 

Apache  Spr 

Piedra  Lnmbre.. 
ChamizcM  Arr. . . 

Sierra  Mosca. I.  L.  Ortiz 

.S.  Ant.  Rio  CoL,  town R.  Archuleta  et  al 

Ojo  Calionte,  town L.  Duran  et  al. . . 

>.  Miguel  Spr i  R  Fernandez 

S.  Lorenzo  Arr A.  Chavez 

j  J.  Mestas 

Cnyamunque,  pueblo i  A.  R.   Asuilar 

Cerroa  Negros,  '  "'   '^'  ~ 


Bernalillo,  town 

An^^oetura 

Ancon  de  D.  Ana. . 

Mesilla 

Sierra  Mosca. 

StaFe,  city 

Talaya. , 

Refugio , 

Alameda,  town 

Jacona,  town 

Caaon  del  R.  Col. . . 

Ufla  de  Gato 

Sevillcta. 

Chaco  Mesa. 

Sta  Teresa  de  Jesus . 
Cafiada  de  Alamos. . 
Nra  Sra  del  Pilar. . . . 


S.  Gonzalez. 

¥.  Gutierrez 

J.  J.  Gonzalez 

Colonists 

Colonists 

V.  Duran  de  Annijo . 

City 

M.  Trujillo 

Colonists. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  only  eight  claims  were  con- 
firmed during  the  whole  period,  and  only  one  after 
1870;  that  down  to  that  date  only  five  claims  were 
filed  and  one  approved;  and  that  down  to  1876  only 
four  had  been  surveyed.  From  1871  many  claims 
were  filed  and  approved,  and  from  1877  surveys  were 
pressed  forward,  the  law  that  required  claimants  to 
pay  the  cost  of  survey  having  been  repealed.  Of  the 
128  claims  surveyed,  however,  only  46  have  been  con- 
firmed by  congress. 

On  the  general  subject  there  is  little  to  be  added  to 
what  has  been  said  in  an  earlier  chapter.  All  the 
claims  should  have  been  confirmed  and  surveyed  long 
before  1864.  Then,  and  for  ten  years  later,  there  was 
no  fraud  or  serious  temptation  to  fraud.  The  claims 
were  perfectly  valid  under  the  treaty  and  laws.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  a  prompt  settlement  was  con- 
tinuously urged  by  the  people,  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  the  surveyor-general;  but  always  in 
vain,  for  the  government  did  nothing,  neglecting  even 
to  fix  a  limit  date  for  filing  claims.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  system.  The  surveyor-general  was  con- 
fessedly and  obviously  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
investigation,  taking  as  a  rule  only  ex  parte  testimony 
and  forwarding  it  to  Washington,  where  congress  had 
even  less  facilities  for  an  impartial  examination.  The 
claimants,  confident  in  the  validity  of  their  claims,  and 
noting  the  slow  action  of  the  government,  were  apa- 
thetic about  filing  their  titles.  From  about  1874 
frauds  began  to  be  discovered  and  suspected ;  and  the 
danger  of  fraud  constantly  increased  with  delay. 
Twenty-three  claims,  originally  approved,  have  recently 
been  rejected  on  reexammation.  I  have  neither  space 
nor  data  for  a  fair  presentment  of  special  cases;  but 
that  many  spurious  claims  or  genuine  ones  fraudulently 
changed  or  extended  have  been  presented  successfully, 
there  can  be  no  question.  One  reason,  and  perhaps 
the  only  intelligible  one — beyond  a  vague  feeling  that 
providence  might  one  day  show  some  way  to  annul 
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aH  sack  iniqmtiesas  rights oiMkr  Mexican  or  Spanish 
grants — tor  the  inaccioa  oi  congress,  was  the  fact  that 
minerals,  not  originallT  incloded  with  the  land,  conld 
not  ander  United  States  laws  be  reserved  after  a 
patent  or  qxzit-<rlaim  had  been  issued.  As  to  the 
TaliditT  of  the  Mexican  colony  grants  made  after  the 
treaty  o(  1S4S«  I  am  not  aware  that  any  final  decision 
has  been  made.  One  of  them — ^the  Santo  Tomds  de 
Iturbide — has  been  rejected  by  the  surveyor-general, 
th«?ii:;h  new  evidence  has  since  changed  his  opinion. 

In  the  early  years  of  Indian  troubles  and  slight 
immi:^ration.  there  was  no  demand  for  public  lands, 
and  no  surveys  were  made  in  1864-6;  but  from  1867 
the  work  of  surveying  was  carried  on  as  fast  as  the 
small  appropriations  would  permit,  the  amount  being 
greatly  increased  from  1874.  The  fact  that  the 
irrigable — and  therefore  the  only  desirable — land  lay 
in  narrow  strips  along  the  streams  caused  the  regular 
township  surveys  to  cover  many  unsalable  tracts, 
pn.^mpting  many  demands  for  a  change  of  system, 
which  were  not  heeded.  These  surveys  also  extended 
over  more  than  a  miUion  acres  of  unsurveyed  or  unfiled 
pr:v:\to  jrnints.  Another  difficulty  was  the  custom  of 
tl>:-  !:at:vv<  to  live  in  settlements  for  protection,  which 
ciist.  in  intertertHl  with  the  requirement  of  actual 
rosidviioe  on  homestead  or  preemption  claims.  Down 
to  l^?i!  there  had  been  surveyed  about  21,000,000 
acres  of  public  lands,  making  the  total  surveys,  iii- 
cludinLT  private  and  pueblo  grants,  with  Indian  and 
military  reseryations,  nearly  half  of  the  territory's 
whole  area  of  77,568,640  acres.  For  later  years  I 
haye  no  exact  figures,  but  the  increase  in  public  lands 
has  been  very  large.  Sales  and  entries  of  public  lands 
under  the  different  acts  amounted  to  about  415,000 
acres,  besides  the  mineral  claims.  A  second  land 
district  was  created  for  the  south  at  Mesilla  in  1874.* 

*  See  8urv.-pen.*8  annnal  reports,  and  tables  connected  therewith.  The 
approp.  were  $5-10,000  down  to  1873,  but  later  $30,000,  more  or  less.  A  bill 
for  a  chance  in  system  to  accommodate  settlers  faile<l  in  congress  I  $436.  For 
bill  of  187-4  creating  new  land  district,  see  ZabrUkk'a  Land  La*w,  suppl , 
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Agricultural  progress  has  been  slight  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  other  regions.  All  the  valley  lands 
susceptible  of  irrigation  will  produce  in  fair  quantity 
and  excellent  quality  nearly  all  the  crops  of  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  latitudes;  and  there  are  limited 
tracts  in  the  mountain  parks  that  are  productive  with- 
out irrigation;  but  the  quantity  of  agricultural  land 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  area  is  mucli  smaller  than 
in  most  other  states  and  territories.  Statistics  from 
the  census  reports  of  1870  and  1880  are  appended, 
requiring  no  explanation  or  comment.^     Experience  in 

1877,  p.  59.  On  homestead  laws,  see  SmyiJia  Law  qf  HomeHeads  and  Exemp' 
iionSf  S.  F.,  1875,  p.  45,  4G7.  Wheeler *&  maps,  in  U.  S.  Gtog,  Svrv.f  coutain  a 
classification  of  lands  in  parts  of  N.  Mex.  For  desert  laiid  act  of  1877,  see 
U,  S.  Stat.,  49th  cong.,  2d  sess.,  377.  89  entries  of  desert  lands  were  made  in 
1878-82.  The  nnsurveyed  irrigable  lands  were  estimated  in  1878  at  8,000,000 
acres.  In  1878  there  was  an  act  of  the  legisL  authorizing  the  occupation  of 
320  acres,  with  title  good  against  all  but  the  U.  S. ;  and  a  memorial  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  1-5,000  acres  by  a  bona  fide  settler.  In  his  message  of 
1883  the  ffov.  notes  that  the  homestead  and  preemption  laws  result  in  the 
worst  kind  of  monopoly,  since,  with  160  acres  s^out  a  spring,  a  vast  tract  was 
controlled  free  from  taxation.  For  table  of  sales  in  1872-82,  see  47th  cong. 
2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  72,  p.  146. 

*  See  U.  8.  Census  Beports,  9th  and  10th  census.  The  1st  figures  in  each  case 
are  for  1870,  the  2d  for  1880,  and  the  3d  for  1882,  from  the  (/,  S,  Agric, 
Beport,  47th  cong.  2d  sess.,  U.  Ex.  Doc.,  vol.  xxv.-vi. 

Improved  land  143,007  acres,  237,392  a.  Unimpr.  584,259  a.  +  106,283  a. 
of  wood  land,  393,739  a.  +  219,224  a.  wood.  Ko.  of  farms,  4,480,  5,053. 
Average  size  186  a.,  125  a.  Value  $2,260,139,  $5,514,349  (assessment  in 
'82,  land  $7,100,744,  improv.  $4,300,265;  '83,  land  6,659,669,  improv.  $5,751,- 
370).     Vajue  of  implements,   etc.,  $124,114,  $255,162.     Amt  of  wages  paid 

$523,888, .     Value  of  farm  pro<lucts  $1,905,060,  $1,897,974,  $2,^16,682. 

Value  of  orchard  prod.  $13,609,  ^6,706.  Market  and  garden  prod.  ^64,132, 
$42,679.  Forest  prod.  $500,  $77,468.  Wheat  352,822  b.,  706,641  b.,  767,000 
b.  (wheat  yields  12-50  b.  per  acre).  Com  640,823  b.,  633,786  I).,  9o5,000  b. 
(40-60  b.  per  acre).  Oats  67,660  b.,  156,527  b.,  185,000  b.  (35-45  b.  per 
acre).  Barley  3,876  b.,  50,053  b.,  53,557  b.  Rye  42  b.,  240  b.  Bcjans  aiid 
pease  28,856  b.,  21,268  b.  Potatoes  3,102  b.,  25,100  b.,  40,503  b.  Hay  4,209 
tons,   11,025  t.,   13,000  t.     Tobacco  8,587  lbs.,  890  lbs.     Wine  19,686  gal., 

.     Flax   seed  ,  834  lbs.     Sorghum   molasses   1,7(>5  gal.,    251   gal. 

Butter  12,912  lbs.,  44,827  lbs.  Cheese  27,230  lbs,  10,501  lbs.  Milk  813  gal., 
10,036  gal.     Eggs ,  238,858  doz.     Honey ,  450  lbs. 

The  rainy  season  is  from  June  to  September.  On  climate,  with  tables  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  etc.,  see  Smithsonian  Inst.  Kept,  1877,  p.  323  etseq.; 
N.  Mex.f  Governor  a  Report,  1872  et  seq.;  U,  S.  Govt  Doc.,  45th  cong.  2d 
sesa.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vi.  90-1,  145-6,  and  passim,  with  charts;  3d  sess.  H. 
Ex.  Doc.,  vii.  pt  ii.,  83,  114-19;  46th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  vii.,  pt 
ii,  128-34,  251-8;  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vii.  92,  475,  586; 
Schott^s  Precipitation,  70-3,  115;  Id.,  Distribution  and  Variations,  54-5;  Wheel' 
tr's  U.  S.  Geog.  Surv.,  ii.  533,  568  et  seq.;    I/.  S.  Surg. -Gen.,  Circular  8, 

&  294-8,  302-6,  313.  1865.  No  probable  mcreaae  in  prod,  since  1860.  1866. 
eline,  2,000  Miles,  158-61,  describes  Maxwell's  farm  of  5,000  acres  as  the 
model  and  largest  in  N.  Mex.  1868.  Gov.  urges  the  great  prospects  of  grape 
cnltore.     1869.     Sugar-beet,  long-staple  cotton,  and  tobacco  do  well;  as  suk 
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the  period  of  1864-86  has  done  UtUe  more  than  con- 
firm what  was  well  enough  known  in  past  centuries 
respecting  the  country's  fertility.  Farming  is  still 
conducted  for  the  most  part  by  the  old  methods  of 
irrigation  and  tillage ;  and  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  to  increase  the  water  supply  or  prevent  waste. 
Floods  occur  occasionally,  but  the  climate  is  remark- 
ably healthful  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. A  living  is  easily  gained,  and  that  is  all  that 
the  natives  desire.  There  has  been  little  or  no  expor- 
tation of  products,  and  such  will  perhaps  always  be 
the  case,  unless  wine,  grapes,  and  certain  fruits — in 
the  production  of  which  New  Mexico  seems  to  have 
some  advantages  over  California — may  prove  an  excep- 
tion ;  yet  the  home  market  furnished  by  the  mining 
camps  and  towns  is,  and  is  likely  to  be,  excellent  for  a 
vastly  increased  production ;  and  with  the  settlement 
of  land  titles,  storing  and  proper  use  of  water,  and  ade- 
quate tillage  of  small  farms,  i^riculture  in  the  future 
should  be  a  remarkably  prosperous  industry. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  territory,  consisting  of  dry 
mesa  and  mountain  land  unfit  for  farming,  is  available 
for  grazing,  producing  in  large  quantities    the  nn>st 

and  tea  ought  tt>  Jo.  1S71.  Many  new  vineyanis  coming  into  1  rearing.  1S72. 
IJill  to  liouiite  10  sections  of  lan«l  to  J«»hn  Martin  for  tinding  water  in  tiie 
djstrt,  taliKd  in  congresjj.  1^73.  (rovt  aid  for  irrigation  ur^ed  l»y  8ur\\-i:i-ii. 
l>74-'>.  Ma!iy  destructive  i1«kxIs.  1>78.  ('ott<»n  successfully  ruise  1  in  t  :e 
tniith.  1S70.  Mucli  tostinmnv  in  C  S.  Pub.  L'lwU  Com.  R"jt(  '-i^'i:!!  roUiT. 
21  «^i<s.,  H.  Kx.  Doc.  40),  |..  441-04,  019-22.  Wine  pro^l.  240.(lOi)  gaL  InSU. 
SeWTc-  drou:;lit.      18S4.     Fli»o  Is. 

The  C  .!>.  fftyt  Agric.  RtjiorU  contain  nothing  on  N.  Mex.  until  1S09, 
whi  n  a  uo«>d  sketch  from  a  pamphlet  by  C.  P.  Clever  is  given;  and  the  later 
repi'rtii  contam  nn»re  or  less  information.  ITie  L".  S.  L'lml  Ojfice  Iir}>orf.^, 
lN)4  ct  stq..  give  the  condition  of  agric.  from  year  to  year  in  the  surv.-gen.'s 
reports:  so  do  many  of  the  gi>vemor'8  messages.  BUr/t's  IHhmI.  X.  Aft'jr.^  and 
/■/..  Aztlan,  passim,  are  u.seful  authority  for  the  late  years;  and  the  JV'.  Mrx. 
Buf'-'H  of  Iiniuhj.,  J\iyjrt  of  Bt^ntnliUo  Co.  (and  other  counties),  1S81-2,  maybe 
citi'd  as  especially  valuable.  See  also  Whfflrrt  U.  S.  Otog.  Sunr.^  iii.  573^-83, 
001  3:  lUports  1S73-7,  passim,  and  maps;  A'.  Mex.^  Scmw,  passim;  A'.  Afer. 
Bu-^i/f^-i  J):, "'ton/,  lSb2;  McK^ntieya  nns,  Dlr.^^tdS\  Hattdtn'a  Omit  Jf>j*r, 
10O-3:  X  ^f,.^.,  A  PoUtiral  ProfAem:  Palmer  a  Coionhation^n  Colortnio,  22-o2, 
5'J-7'.>;  Br'r>"rf'.'t  \.  J/"x.,  57-08;  Xtic  Mtx.  owl  th«  Xfw  AftxioinA,  24-o: 
O'i'I'/.rn.i^i  \\'/i're  to  Kniifrafe,  140-7;  Ot(rns  Mines  of  N.  Mfx.,  32—4.  45-7; 
B'  "il'  .s  W'.-t  W'lU",  22S-y;  Porters  The  HV^^  CcnJWofJSSn^  450-1;  .V.  Mfx., 
J'oi.J^rA  on  thf.  S.  M'.,  58-9;  Band,  MrXalh/,  d-  Co/ 8  Over  I.  Ouiiff,  S4-8;  AV- 
crt^'  With  t}»*'.  lui-^ifhr,  25-9,  84-7;  Copl^i/'s  Kansas,  68-9;  Jiayden,  in  6'.  i>. 
Govt  Doc.,  42d  cung.  2d  sess.,  U.  £x.  l>oc.  325. 
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nutritious  of  wild  grasses;  while  the  climatic  and  other 
conditions  are  all  favorable  for  stock-raising.  This 
industry  has  therefore,  as  shown  by  the  appended  sta- 
tistics,® far  excelled  that  of  agriculture  or  any  other, 
except  perhaps  mining,  and  is  likely  to  retain  its  prece- 
dence in  the  future.  Yet  success  in  raising  cattle  and 
sheep  has  by  no  means  been  commensurate  with  the 
country's  natural  advantages.  Here  the  land  laws 
have  worked  against  the  industry.  The  land  is  worth- 
less for  farms,  but  cannot  be  sold  in  tracts  sufficiently 
large  for  grazing.  By  owning  160  acres  about  a  spring 
a  few  men  have  control  each  of  an  immense  range,  thus 
monopolizing  the  business,  very  much  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  territory.  If  the  government  would  per- 
mit the  taking-up  of  'pastoral  homesteads'  of  1-5,000 
acres,  sufficing  for  the  support  of  a  family  as  160  acres 
are  supposed  to  suffice  as  a  farm ;  if  it  would  offer  lib- 
eral areas  for  the  finding  of  water  by  wells,  with  the 
privilege  of  buying  more;  or  if  the  grazing  lands  were 
simply  offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices  in  large 

•  U.  S.  Census  Beparts,  1870,  1880.     Statistics  jor  later  years  from  other 

Bources  are  very  contradictory.     Value  of  aniinala  slaughtered  $224,7(>5, . 

Value  of  live-stock,  ^2,389,157, (in  '83,   $18,159,465,    CaUlemen,    Proc 

Ut  Nat.  Conv.,  12-13;  abt  $20,000,000  invested  in  79,  U.  S.  Pub.  Lamis  Com. 
Kept,  441-64,  619-22;  assessment  in  '82  $5,272,644;  in  '83  $9,335,299.  AwlUor'a 
RcporU).  Horses  5,033,  15,557  (in  '82,  12,149,  in  '83,  19,672,  Auditor;  in  '83, 
16,640,  CaUlemen).  Mules  and  asses  6,141,  9,063  (in  '82,  5,221;  in  '83,  8,440, 
Auditor;  in  '83,  10,082,  CaUlemen),  Milch  cows  16,417,  12,955.  Oxen  19,774, 
16,432.  Other  cattle  21,343,  137,314  (cattle  in  '82,  267,200;  in  '83,  471,121, 
Auditor;  in  '79,  500,000,  Gov,  and  Swv.-gen,;  in  '83,  547,113,  CaUlemen;  in  '84, 
1,000,000,  Oov.;  in  '85,  800,000,  Ritch).  Sheep  619,438,  2,088,831  (in  79, 
6,000,000,  Oov.;  10,000,000,  Surv.fjen.;  in  '82,  1,339,718;  in  '83,  1,757,948, 
Aud.;  in  '83,  3,960,000,  Cattlem*in;  in  '84,  1,000,000  and  decreasing,  Oov.;  in 
85,  5,000,000,  Bitch;  in  '83,  25,000,000(1),  N,  Mex,  Review,  July  10,  1883). 
Swine  11,267,  7,857  (in  '82,  3,740;  in  '83, 4,044,  Aud.;  in  '83, 19,300,  CaUlemen). 
Goats  (in  '82,  27,692;  in  '83,  34,003,  .4  mc/.— probably  included  with  sheep  in 
other  figures).  Product  of  wool  684,930  lbs.,  4,019, 188  lbs.  (in  '84,  26,610,000 
Iba.,  Ritch). 

Cattle  and  sheep  have  no  diseases  except  as  introduced  from  abroad;  and 
in  *84  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  in  trod,  of  diseased  animals  from  Texas, 
etc  There  was  always  a  conflict  between  cattle  and  sheep  men,  as  cattle 
and  horses  will  not  thrive  where  sheep  are  grazed;  and  in  the  later  years  it 
has  been  thought  that  sheep  must  go  to  the  wall;  yet  it  is  thought  that  with 
careful  attention  sheep-raismg  is  more  profitable,  though  cattle  require  much 
less  care.  30  acres  will  support  a  beef  or  5 — 6  sheep.  Sheep  have  been  worth 
$1  to  $1.50;  cattle  $15;  and  horses  $20-35.  The  authorities  cited  in  the  pre- 
ceding note  on  agric.  contain  also  information  on  stock-raising;  see  also  ff  aUs* 
8ta  Fi  Affairs,  MS.,  17-18;  JV.  Mex.,  Its  Resources  and  Advantages,  8;  Wood 
Brothers*  Live  Stock  Movement:  Stone's  Oen,  View,  MS.,  8-9. 
Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.    49 
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tracts — ^many  of  the  obstacles  to  a  grand  success  would 
apparently  be  removed,  and  at  least  the  lands  would 
pay  their  part  of  territorial  taxes.  But  all  the  numer- 
ous efforts  to  secure  these  reforms  have  thus  far  failed. 
New  Mexico  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  as  yet  any 
manufacturing  industry;  that  is,  the  only  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  in  existence,  as  shown  in  statistics 
of  the  census  in  1870-80,^  are  the  few  and  ordinary 
ones  that  naturally  spring  up  in  any  community  to 
supply  in  part  locfiil  needs  and  furnish  a  livelihood  to 
those  engaged.  Flouring  and  lumber  mills  take  the 
lead,  followed  by  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops, 
which  can  hardly  be  rated  as  manufacturing  establish- 
ments at  all.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  list  includes 
no  woollen  mills,  though  one  was  in  operation  in  1870, 
and  one  or  more  have,  I  think,  been  established  since 
1880.  And  there  were  then  no  tanneries,  notwith- 
standing the  abundance  of  cattle  and  the  existence  of 
a  native  plant,  the  canaigrCy  thought  to  be  well  adapted 
to  take  the  place  of  oak  and  hemlock.  It  would  seem 
that  the  manufacture  of  woollen  fabrics  and  leather 

'  Eatab.  in  70,  *80,  192,  144.  Capital  $1,450,695,  $463,275.  Hands  em- 
ployed  427,  559.  Wages  §167,281,  ^•2I8,731.  Value  of  materials  ^sQ.OoT, 
$871,352.     Pro<luct«  $1,489,868,  §1,2^4,846. 

Statistics  of  1880: 


I 


I  Estab.      Capital.      Hands,  j    Wages.       Material.      Pr'nlutL 


Blacksmith 11 

BiHits 6 

Carpenter 22 

Carriage 1 

Clothing 1 

Furniture 1 

Jewelrv 2 

Distilleries 1 

Breweries 3 

W  ne 1 

M.iions 2 

Harness 5 

Tni  and  CopjKJr. ...  2 

T.»l>acco 1 

Wheelwrights 6 

Hour-mills 51 

Siw-mills. 26 

Brick 1 


^.950 

5,:wo 

40.250 

20,000 

500 

3.500 

13,000 

1,000 

6,000 

1,300 

700 

7,000 

30,000 

1,000 

3,450 

240,250 

74,675 

800 


17 

6 

136 

12 
2 
4 

16 
1 
2 
3 
4 

11 

12 
1 

16 

134 

172 

8 


$5,944 

3,650 

90,075 

9,500 

2,100 

3,600 

11,000 

40 

410 

800 

2,000 

5,900 

10,100 

550 

12,800 

35,416 

24,240 

600 


$6,675 

3,500 

205,250 

39,000 

1.000 

7,000 

14,000 

350 

1,772 

1,500 

3,300 

6,500 

22,000 

500 

15,000 

435.450 

117,055 

500 


$20..V>0 

11,4.S0 

3:<4>.7W 

4^.000 

3.6<X) 

IS,  000 

35,000 

535 

3.290 

4.000 

7,a»o 

15,800 

40.000 

2,000 

529. 1 79 

173.930 

1,500 
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should  assume  some  importance ;  and  the  possibilities 
of  future  developments  in  the  extensive  working  of 
iron  have  already  been  noted. 

New  Mexican  trade  consists,  as  in  Arizona,  of  the 
bringing-in  and  distribution  of  merchandise  required 
for  the  supply  of  mining  camps  and  towns,  and  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people  generally,  no  satisfactory 
statistics  being  obtainable,  and  no  comment  on  meth- 
ods needed.  The  advent  of  railroads  put  an  end  to 
the  famous  old  Santa  Fe  trade,  carried  on  by  wagon- 
trains  across  the  plains,  a  trade  which  amounted  in 
1876  to  over  $2,000,000.  There  is  no  exportation  of 
products,  except  those  of  the  mines  and  flocks ;  the 
immense  quantities  of  freight  carried  through  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  Pacific  states  and  Mexico  form,  of  course, 
no  element  of  New  Mexican  trade  proper ;  and  I  find 
nothing  in  the  distribution  of  goods  from  railroad 
centres  or  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  mercantile 
establishments  of  the  different  settlements  that  calls 
for  remark. 

Of  railroads  the  territory  has  over  1,200  miles,  built 
in  1878-85.  They  were  not  built  with  any  view  to 
the  benefit  or  business  of  New  Mexico,  but  to  com- 
plete transcontinental  connections  between  the  east, 
the  Pacific,  and  Mexico.  Therefore,  I  do  not  deem 
the  annals  of  the  various  companies,  projects,  and 
complications  as  belonging  in  anv  important  sense  to 
the  history  of  New  Mexico,  even  if  there  were  space  in 
this  chapter  for  such  matter.  I  append,  however,  a 
few  miscellaneous  notes.®     The  first  passenger  train 

•1855-6.  Act  of  legial.  incorp.  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.  1856-7.  Id.,  incorp. 
N.  Mex.  Min.  &  R.  R.  Co.  186^-4.  Id.,  incorp.  Kansas,  N.  Mex.,  Ariz.,  St 
Cal.  R.  R.  Co.  1864r^.  Bill  for  R.  R.  and  tel.  through  N.  Mex.  and  Arit 
tabled  in  congress,  joint  resol.  to  facilitate  communication  passed.  1866,  etc 
Laws  on  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  in  rept  sec.  int.,  1882,  p.  596-602.  1867.  R.  R.  pro- 
jects. Copley*8  KaruKia,  68-70;  Sac.  Union,  Nov.  2d.  1868.  Mem.  of  Icgisl. 
lor  R.  R.,  as  best  means  of  settling  Ind.  troubles  and  giving  N.  Mex.  the 
protection  promiseti  by  the  treaty,  oiten  repeated;  rept  or  cong.  com.  U.  8, 
Oovt  Doc.,  40th  cong.  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept  43.  1871.  Kansas  Pac.  R.  R.  now 
within  3  days'  staging;  other  roads  approaching.  N.  Mex.,  Mess,  of  gov.; 
later  messages  record  progress  and  prospects.  1872.  Acts  of  legisl.  giving 
right  of  way  to  N.  Mex.  &  Gulf  R.  R.  (also  act  of  consress);  authorizing 
connty  aid  to  R.  R. ;  and  mortgage  or  consolidation;  and  appraisement  (3 
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entered  the  territory  in  February  1879,  bringing  the 
Colorado  legislature  to  Otero  over  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka,  and  Santa  F^  line;  work  was  rapidly  pushed 
forward,  and  for  the  most  part  completed  in  five  years. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fd  line,  known  also 
as  the  New  Mexico  and  Southern  Pacific,  enters  the 
territory  at  the  Raton  tunnel,  sending  out  a  short 
branch  to  the  coal-beds;  in  1879  reached  Las  Vegas, 
w^hence  a  branch  extends  to  the  Hot  Springs;  in  1880 
reached  Santa  Fe  by  a  branch  of  95  miles  from  Lamy ; 
and  in  1881,  branching  at  Rincon,  reached  Deming 
and  El  Paso.  It  has  short  branches  in  Socorro  county 
to  the  mines  of  Magdalena  and  Carthage;  a  narrow- 
gauge  extension  of  46  miles  from  Deming  to  Silver 
City;  and  has  in  all  680  miles  of  track.  The  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  line,  virtually  a  part  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka, and  Santa  F^,  be^an  building  at  Alburquerque 
in  1880,  on  the  completion  of  the  former  line  to  that 
point,  and  was  rapidly  pushed  westward  until  in  1883 
it  reached  the  Colorado  River,  opening  a  new  and 
favorite  route  to  California.  This  road  has  179  miles 
in  New  Mexico,  including  a  five-mile  siding  to  the 
Gallup  coal  mines.     The  ooutliern  Pacific  from  Cali- 

R.  R.  lands;  cong.  bill  to  incorp.  N.  Mex.  R.  R.  ami  Central  R.  R.  1S74  ot 
seq.  Surv.-^cn.  reports  progress  and  prospects.  1878.  Act  of  legisl.  tor  in- 
corp. of  R.  R.  comi>anie8;  Raton  Mt.  being  tunnelled;  D.  &  Col.  R.  R.  graded 
to  north  line  of  N.  Mex.  1879.  A.  T.  &  Sta  Fe  R.  R.  completed  to  I^s  Vt-^Ms 
in  July.  18S().  Completion  of  N.  Mex.  &  Stmth  R.  R.  branch  to  »Sta  Fe  in 
Feb.;  A.  «&  V.  R.  R.  has  9  m.  of  track  westwanl  from  Alburquenpie;  I).  &  R. 
(J.  R.  R.  graded  to  Pefta  Blanca,  track  to  near  Embudo;  see  statistics,  etc., 
in  L'.  S.  Govt.  Doc.y  4i)th  cong.  3d  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  xvi.,  pt  ii.,  p.  lh*7;  Id., 
47th  cong.  2d  sc^ss.,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  xiii.,  pt  iv.,  p.  5(>-9.  1881.  A.,  T.,  &  Sta  Fe 
R.  R.  completed  to  junctions  with  the  8.  Pac  R.  R.  at  Deming  and  El  Past); 
trains  running  to  Ariz,  and  Cal.  from  May;  S.  Pac  R.  R.  Iwis  ir>5  m.  in  N. 
Mex.  1).  &  R.  Ct.  R.  R.  compl.  to  P^spafiola,  80  m,,  and  60  m.  west  on  S. 
Juan  division.  A.  &  P.  R.  R.  extends  *212  m.  w.  from  Alburtjuerijue.  iSi»e 
repts  of  gov.  and  surv.-gen.  See  X.  Mex.^  Railrond  LairA^  cnmj>ik*i '»/  Cntnm 
ami  Thornton,  Sta  Fe,  1881,  8vo,  (51  p.  1882.  Total  miles  R.  R.  in  Jaii.  1,01H5; 
built  during  the  past  year  913  m.  Act  of  legiul.  to  regulate  R.  R.,  prohibit 
discrimination,  and  Hx  passenger  rates  at  C  cts  per  mile;  also  authorizing 
Silver  City  to  subsidize  a  R.  R.  See  RUcICh  Blne-Booky  139-lrO,  for  deUiils, 
stations,  distances,  etc  1883.  Narrow-gauge  R.  R.  compl.  from  Deming  to 
Silver  City,  4C  m. ;  and  from  Lordsburg  to  Clifton,  30  m.  in  N.  Mex.;  some 
work  done  on  a  line  to  join  Sta  Fe  and  Espanola.  See  gov.'s  rept  ainl  Ritrh'A 
HI  X.  Mex.,  23-5.  1884.  Mex.  Central  R.  R.  completed.  See  details  in 
McKinueyH  Bti^.  Dincton/,  308;  ^fUln' S.  Afhjucl  Co.,  20-1.  1885.  See  excel- 
lent summary  in  Ritch's  Azilati,  13-18,  25-C. 
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fornia  and  Arizona  has  232  miles  in  New  Mexico, 
including  50  miles  of  the  Lordsburg  and  Clifton  nar- 
row-gauge road;  joins  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F^  line  at  Deming  and  El  Paso;  and  thence 
extending  eastward  through  Texas  forms  another 
overland  line.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  road 
from  Colorado  in  the  north  enters  New  Mexico  near 
Antonito,  whence  one  division  extends  southward  79 
miles  to  within  28  miles  of  Santa  Fd,  and  another 
division  60  miles  west  through  the  San  Juan  country 
to  the  Amargo  coal  mines,  and  thence  northward  into 
Colorado.  This  road  has  164  miles  of  track.  Some 
work  has  been  done  on  an  extension  of  the  road  from 
Espaftola  to  Santa.  Fd,  and  an  extension  to  the  Pecos 
and  to  Galveston  is  projected.  Other  prominent  pro- 
jects are  the  Gulf,  Colorado,  and  Santa  F^  road,  and 
an  extension  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  eastward  to 
Indian  Territory.  Numerous  branch  lines  are  pro- 
jected and  will  be  built  in  time;  meanwhile,  the  ter- 
ritory, most  fortunate  in  its  position  on  the  great 
overland  lines,  must  be  regarded  as  well  supplied  with 
railroads. 

A  military  telegraph  line  from  the  north-east  was 
in  operation  from  1868;  and  ten  years  later  the  line 
had  been  extended  to  all  the  forts  except  Wingate  and 
Stanton,  and  telegraphic  communication  was  opened 
with  California  by  way  of  Tucson.  Subsequently, 
telegraph  construction  progressed  with  that  of  rail- 
roads, until  all  the  more  important  settlements  are  in 
communication  with  the  east  and  west.® 

•  1866-8.  Act  incorp.  N.  Mex.  Tel.  Co.  and  memorials  for  U.  S.  aid;  as 
there  were  mem.  for  increased  facilities  in  later  years.  18G8.  Gov.  in  his 
mess,  annoauces  the  opening  of  tel.  communication.  1875-8.  Items  on  con- 
struction and  projects.  2i.  Mex.,  Scrapn^  6-7.  1878.  Western  Union  line 
from  Sta  Fe  via  Las  Vegas,  Ft  Union,  Cimarron,  and  Trinidad,  Col. ;  U.  S. 
mil.  line  to  Alburqucrque,  Las  Lunas,  Belen,  Ft  Craig,  Las  Cruces,  Mesillo, 
Silver  City,  Tucson,  and  S.  Diego.  Surv.-tjen.  Ifept.  1879.  1st  tel.  ded})atch 
from  N.  Mex.  received  at  San  Francisco.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Aug.  21st.  Statistics 
'81-2.     17,  S.  Govt  Doc.,  47th  cong.  1st  sess.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  vii.  212-25. 

All  parts  of  the  territory  are  tolerably  well  provide<l  with  stage  and  mail 
routes  from  the  K.  R.  stations,  though  there  have  l)een  frequent  petitions  from 
different  sections  for  increased  facilities.  The  U.  S.  Oovi  Doc,  contain  from 
year  to  year  the  records  of  such  petitions,  with  the  opening  of  new  routes, 
etc     There  is  also  quite  a  quantity  of  matter  relating  to  muitary  and  other 
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A  bureau  of  immigration^  established  by  an  act  of 
the  l^slature  in  1880,  is  an  institution,  which,  under 
the  presidency  of  Prince  and  Ritch,  has  done  much 
to  attract  settlers,  by  the  publication  of  information 
respecting  the  country's  resources  and  attractions. 
The  county  reports  of  1881-2,  as  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  have  already  been  noticed ;  and  of  Ritch's 
work  on  the  resources  of  New  Mexico  some  27,000 
copies,  in  six  editions,  under  different  titles,  have  been 
issued,  and  widely  circulated  from  the  central  office 
through  the  railroad  companies  and  at  various  fairs 
and  expositions  in  the  eastern  states.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  20,000  immigrants  have  been  drawn  to 
the  territory  since  1880;  and  doubtless  the  bureau 
has  exerted  a  beneficial  influence. ^^  An  annual  terri- 
torial fair,  or  exposition,  has  been  held  at  Alburquerque 
since  1881. 

Education,  respecting  which  some  statistical  and 
other  items  are  given  in  a  note,"  has  remained  in  a 

roada;  but  I  have  not  thought  it  neceBsary  to  reprodace  these  items,  even  in 
a  brief  resume.  Several  incorporations  of  road  and  bridge  companies  ar« 
meutioncil  in  the  resume  of  legisL  proceedinffs. 

"X  3/ftr.,  Burffwqf  Immig.,  Bepart,  ISSS;  /c/.,  County  reports,  1881-2, 
as  notetl  earlier  in  this  chapter;  S.  Mex.,  Art*,  24th  sess.,  p.  74-5;  Ritch's 
lUu^f.  X.  Mi'x.  (4th  e.l),  1SS3;  //.,  Az/lm{(}X\i  ed.),  ISST),  with  lists  ot  officers 
au<l  iiiembers,  of  which  there  was  one  comuiidsioner  for  each  county  an«l  5  to 
9  com.  at  large;  the  gov.  being  a  com.  ex  olhcio.  The  bureau  was  'investi- 
gated '  by  the  legisl.  in  1884,  and  was  warmly  praised  in  the  committee's  re- 
port, all  charges  of  extravagance  and  inefficiency  l>eing  refuted.  ^V.  M.  Jonr- 
mii<,  2Gth  sesa.,  pt  ii..  3S-42,  G4-8.  I  have  a  pauipldet  entitled  X.  Mts.^  Pn- 
milt  III  lUt  of  the  X.  Mrx.  EjrjMPiition  awl  Drivhuj  Park  A»>t(y.  Tfunl  annual 
fitir,  Albunjuerque,  1883;  also,  X,  Jlex.  RewurceAfprepwrfd  under  Ute  awnpice* 
ojthe  Bnttau  of  Immig.  for  tJie  territorial  fair.  8ta  Fe,  1881. 

^'  Schtwl  statistics  from  the  census  of  1880:  no.  of  pub.  schools  162, 
school  buildings  4(3,  seats  in  same  5,580,  value  of  property  $13,500,  receipts 
for  year  $32,171,  expenditures  $28,973,  teachers  1(>4  (males  128,  females  36); 
average  salary  $30.07,  average  months  of  school  5.55,  pupils  4,755  (males 
2,4>4,  females  2,271),  average  attendance  3,150,  inhab.  over  10  years  of  age 
unable  to  read  52,994  (percentage  (K).2),  unable  to  MTite  57,156  (percentage 
65). 

ISG3.  Act  of  legisL  creating  a  l>oard  of  educ.  and  estab.  a  system  of 
schot>ls;  incori).  *In<lustrial  College  of  N.  Mex.'  at  Sta  Fe.  1866.  The 
various  statutes  have  no  effect,  but  some  activity  in  private  schools.  MrliMs 
2/fH)  MiUji^  11^2-3.  ISoG.  Not  a  single  free  public  school;  an  approp.  by  the 
U.  8.  urged  by  gov.  and  legisl.  in  this  and  other  years.  1867.  Act  amending 
an»l  jHjrfecting  scIkwI  system;  probate  judges  to  act  as  county  superintend- 
ents. 1S68.  Still  no  schools  and  no  school  tax  collected,  ace.  to  gov.'s  mes- 
sage. 1871.  In  4  counties,  out  of  5,053  votes,  only  37  were  in  favor  of  a  law 
to  support  schools  by  taxation.    1870.    Total  school  attendance  ace.  to  census, 
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backward  condition,  notwithstanding  the  advanced 
views  and  earnest  efforts  of  territorial  officials  and  of 
many  citizens.  In  1880  there  were  only  162  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  3,150  pupils.  By  acts  of  the 
legislature  a  public  school  system  was  created  and 
perfected  at  different  dates  from  1863  to  1884,  when 
it  assumed  a  tolerably  effective  form,  in  theory  at 
least.  One  fourth  of  all  taxes  is  devoted  to  educa- 
tion, but  in  the  collection  and  application  of  the  funds 
there  have  been  great  irregularities,  on  account  of 
the  apathy  of  the  native  population.  The  mixture 
of  language  and  religion,  with  a  great  preponderance 
of  Spanish  and  the  catholic  faith,  have  been  the  great 
obstacles;  and  the  cause  of  education  has  been  retarded 
also  by  all  the  causes  that  have  hindered  progress  in 
other  directions.  With  the  increase  of  immigration, 
however,  there  is  noted  a  constant  though  slow  growth 

1,889.  1872.  Act  providing  for  county  boards  of  4  rapervisors.  1876.  8 
counties  report  138  schools,  47  teachers,  and  6,151  papils,  under  law  of  71 

e'ving  the  schools  i  of  tax  and  the  poll  tax.  1880.  Act  to  select  university 
nds.  1881.  Educ  compulsory  for  6  months  per  year.  1883.  Crov.  reporto 
not  much  progress  under  the  system.  188i.  Act  establishing  public  schools, 
with  an  elective  county  superintendent,  one  or  more  schools  m  each  district, 
under  3  directors,  and  a  tax  of  3  mills  per  dollar,  with  poll  tax;  school  fund 
this  year  to  be  $100,000,  or  ^  of  all  taxes. 

(m  educational  matters,  see  y.  Mex.,  Message  qf  gov.,  from  year  to  year; 
U,  8.  Educational  Reports,  containing  some  details  down  to  1877,  but  not 
much  later;  Brevoori's  N.  Mex.,  105,  showing  statistics  of  1873,  when  there 
wore  133  public  and  26  private  schools;  Mills*  8.  Miguel  Co.,  19-20;  RUch's 
Iliwft.  N.  Mex.,  68-60;  Id,,  Aztlan,  78-9;  N.  Mex.,  Business  Direct.;  N.  Mex., 
Scraps,  81. 

I  have  before  me  AUmrqtterque  Academy,  6th  Annual  Report,  etc..  Alb., 
1883-4,  8vo,  15  p.;  (Tniversiiy  qf  New  Mexico,  Ist  Annual  Catalogue  (StaF^), 
1882,  8vo,  18  p.,  containing  act  of  incorporation,  officers,  etc.;  Las  Vegas  JesuH 
College,  Prospectus  and  Cal(ilogue,lM\eg9A,  1882,  58  p.,  1884,  68  p.  This  latter 
institution  has  published  Spelling  Book /or  tlie  Use  qfPuhlic  Sdiools  qfN.  Mex., 
Alburquerque,  1874,  16mo,  47  p.;  Mementos  de  Aritmitica,  Las  Vegas,  1876, 
16mo,  146  p.;  Herrainz  y  Quiroz,  Elementos  de  Oramdtica  Castellana,  Las  V., 
1877,  16mo,  124  p.;  and  b^des  these  educational  works,  the  following  of  a 
religious  and  general  character:  Balmes,  La  Religion  Demostrada,  Alb.,  1873, 
16mo,  110  p.;  IjOs  Protectores  de  la  Juventud,  Alb.,  1874,  16mo,  151  p.;  Lamy, 
ConstUudones  Eclesidsticas  para  la  Didcesis  de  Sta  Fi,  Alb.,  1874,  8vo,  37  p.; 
Franco,  Benjamina^  NoveJa  Contermooranea,  Las  V.,  1877,  12mo,  140  p.;  Id., 
Los  Corazones.  Populares,  Noveln,  Las  V.,  1878,  12mo,  167  p.;  Id.,  La  Po* 
hredllti  de  Casaman,  Novela  Histdrica,  Las  V.,  1879,  12mo,  293  p.;  Centelas, 
Didlogos  y  Cartas,  Las  V.,  1883,  12mo,  156  p.;  AwJbert,  ElHeroismoenSotana, 
Las  v.,  1883,  12mo,  128  p.;  Los  JesuUas,  n.  p.,  n.  d.,  16mo,  51  p.;  Coleccion  de 
CdnOcos  Espirituales,  Las  V.,  1884,  16mo,  198  p.;  Ripalda,  Catecismo,  Las  V.» 
1884,  16mo,  87  p.;  and  Classic  English  Poetry,  Las  V.  (college  press),  1884, 
12mo,  139  p.  All,  with  one  exception,  bear  the  mark  of  'Imprenta  del  Bio 
Orande,'  from  which  press  is  also  issued  the  Bevista  CaMUoa, 
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of  a  healthful  sentiment  in  favor  of  schools;  and  en- 
couraging progress  is  looked  for  in  the  future.  There 
is,  besides,  a  considerable  number  of  fairly  prosperous 
private  institutions  in  the  larger  towns,  including 
several  catholic  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuits,  Christian  Brothers,  Sisters  of  Loretto,  and 
Sisters  of  Charity,  supported  largely  by  public  school 
funds;  and  a  few  others  under  other  religious  denomina- 
tions, supported  by  tuition  fees  and  private  contribu- 
tions. The  Jesuit  college  at  Las  Vegas,  that  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  at  Santa  Fe,  and  the  academies  at 
Alburquerque  and  Las  Vegas  may  be  named  as  the 
most  prominent  educational  institutions. 

Newspapers  in  1850  were  two  in  number,  with  a 
circulation  of  1,150;  in  1860  the  figures  had  not 
changed;  in  1870  there  were  five  journals,  but  the 
circulation  had  only  increased  to  1,525;  while  the 
census  of  1880  shows  18,  with  a  circulation  of  6,355. 
In  1885  the  number  was  39,  of  which  eight  were 
dailies,  two  semi-weekly,  27  weekly,  and  two  monthly. 
A  list  of  those  published  in  1882,  not  much  changed 
since  that  date,  is  appended. ^^     Several  of  these  news- 

^'^  U.  S.  Cf}hvi/i  lieporU;  Ritch's  Blue-Boole,  96-7;  A/.,  Az^Jan,  8*2:  L'Wf  IV'/w 
Mhi.  Worl'l,  Jan.  1S81,  p.  147,  of  188*2;  PvttiwjilVs  NctCirp.  Directory,  18.'); 
Fislwrs  Stiirs^.  A<fency,  10;  Brown' ft  AdixrL  Afjrnry^  2-5. 

List  of  N.  Mex.  newspapers  in  1882:  Albuniuerque,  Journal^  daily  and 
weekly;  RcrkWy  vv.  (piil>.  from  '70  aa  B*ytih.  Reriew);  Rtri-it'i,  w. ;  Minrr  antl 
Mnnufurhirt  r,  w.  (aiiother  J///?^/- su.sp.  in  '80).  Bernalillo,  X*  u'<,  w,  (A'-fZ/'v 
Busp.  in  '80).  Raton,  N<v'h  ami  PrrsK^  w.  (at  Cimarron  '78-80);  liwinl,  w. 
Mesilla,  Ntim,  w.  Las  Cruces,  Rio  Grande  Rfyuhlican,  w.  (also  lliirty/our 
in  '80).  Lake  Valley  {HeraUl  in  '84).  Silver  City,  Xnr  Soufhfrt.<t,  w. ; 
Minimj  C/ironirle,  w. ;  Teleyratn^  s.-w.  {Grant  Co.  Nernltl,  in  *78-S4);  St  nthitl 
in '84).  Lordaburg  {AdiHince  in'S4).  ijeor^e.tov,'ii,  Silrer  Brirl\\v.  Deniiug, 
Hecullijht,  w.  (and  Tribune  in  '84).  Wliite  Oiiks,  Golden  Eni^  w.  Tipton- 
ville,  Mora  ('o.  Pioneer y  w.  Santa F^,  New  MexicaUy  d.  and  w. ;  Miuiw)  S'nnt, 
w. ;  Xmix)  Mexico,  w. ;  Christian  Admrat^,  monthly;  Democrat,  w. ;  Mdifary 
Rtmeujy  8. -monthly  {Rocky  Ml.  Sentinel  in  '80).     Golden, /?eiort,  w.     S.  To* Ins 

• w.     Las  Vegas,  Gazette,  d.   and  w.;  OytiCy  d.  and  w. ;  RtrUt^i  (^atolica, 

w. ;  Miniu'i  Woi'ld,  s. -monthly  {N.  Mex.  Adi'rrlu<er  in  78).  S.  I^»ronzo,  Red 
Jiiirr  C/ironirlr,  w. ;  Crdnica,  w.     Mineral   Hdl,  Alin.  City  Neir.'<,  w. 

The  following  notes  respecting  newspaper  history  are  cliietly  from  RitdC* 
Blue-Book.  Tlie  Taos  ('re})u.'<culOy  1835,  was  the  1st  paper,  published  for  only 
4  weeks.  The  Stii  Fe  Re^mbliciiHf  1847,  was  the  1st  paper  in  Englisli.  The 
1st  8ta  Fe  Xew  Mexican  was  pub,  in  1847;  the  2d  was  started  in  1SG.3.  The 
Mesilla  Xew.i  was  pub.  in  18(>0-1;  the  later  Xeics  from  1873.  The  Sta  Fe 
Gazttte  was  pub.  between  1851  and  18(50,  on  the  press  brought  by  (ien.  Kearny 
in  184r>.  The  Alburquerque  N.  Mex.  PrejtM  of  1803  was  ehan^jed  to  the 
Hepublicaju     The  KUzabethtowu  Lantern  of  1809;  changed  to  Railway  Prtss; 
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papers  are  published  in  Spanish,  and  several  others  in 
English  and  Spanish.  In  quality  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  similar  publications  in  other  territories. 
A  Press  Association  was  organized  at  Las  Vegas 
in  1880. 

The  religion  of  the  territory  is  naturally  for  the 
most  part  Roman  Catholic.  In  1870  that  denomina- 
tion had  152  of  the  158  churches,  with  church  property 
valued  at  $313,321.  The  census  of  1880  contains  no 
church  statistics.  In  1882  there  were  72  priests, 
serving  a  catholic  population  of  126,000.  New 
Mexico,  with  Arizona  and  Colorado,  forms  an  arch- 
bishopric under  John  B.  Lamy  since  18G5.  The 
Jesuits — an  act  incorporating  which  society  was 
annulled  by  congress  in  1878 — are  active,  especially 
in  educational  matters,  as  are  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Mercy.  There  has  been 
some  clashing  between  the  old  native  priests  and  the 
new-comers  introduced  by  Lamy,  but  under  the 
bishop's  energetic  management  there  has  been  a  nota- 
ble improvement  in  the  tone  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
and  an  almost  complete  weeding-out  of  the  old-time 
laxity  of  morals  that  was  remarked  by  early  visitors. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  church  is  slow  to  adopt  sweep- 
ing reforms,  and  does  not  often  favor  educational  ad- 
vancement that  it  cannot  entirely  control ;  but  a  good 
work  has  been  slowly  accomplished,  and  there  is  a 
tolerably  strong  tendency  to  improvement,  many  of 
the  catholic  institutions  of  education  and  charity  being 

confiol.  in  1875  with  A'ei/w  ami  Press  at  Cimarron.  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 
Advertisers  1870-8,  Ist  paper  in  S.  Miguel  co.  Cimarron,  Press^  1870,  absorbed 
\he  New8  in  1875.  l^sV^egaa,  Jfaii,  1870,  changed  to  Oazette.  Silver  City, 
Mimng  Li/'e,  1873;  suspended  1875;  later  revived  as  Herald.  Las  Cruccs, 
Eco  del  Rio  Grande ^  1874,  transferred  to  Globe,  Ariz.  Las  Vegas,  Revv4a 
Caldlfca^  starteil  in  1875;  Revista  Evang^lica,  1876-9.  Mesilla,  Valley  Imlepen- 
dent,  1879-9.  Santa  Fe,  HIuhL  Montldyu  Jan.  -May  1878.  Laguna,  La  Solona, 
1878.  Taos,  E'<pejo,  1878;  trans,  to  Bernalillo,  and  to  Alburquerque  1879; 
changed  to  Mirror;  merged  in  Miner;  suspended.  Sta  Fe,  Rochj  Mi  Sentinel^ 
1878-9.  Las  Cruces,  ThiHy-four,  1878;  Newman's  Thirty-four,  1881. 
Silver  City,  Silver  Record,  1879;  suspended.  Otero,  Optic,  1879;  trans,  to 
Las  Vegas.  N.  Mex.  Herald,  1879;  trans,  to  Sta  F6  in  1880  as  Era  SotUfiweHt- 
em;  ch.  to  Democrat.  Los  CerriUos  Prospector,  at  Carbonate \'ille,  1879. 
Alburquerque,  Advance,  1880;  trans  to  Socorro  as  Sun.  Alb.,  Golden  GaUp 
1880;  ch.  to  RepuhUcan,     White  Oaks,  Golden  Era,  1880. 


well  managed  and  effective.  The  Mormons,  respecting 
whose  proselyting  schemes  there  has  been  some  excite- 
ment, especially  in  1875-7,  as  shown  by  the  newa- 
papers,  have  a  few  churches  on  the  eastern  border, 
but  I  6nd  no  definite  information  or  statistics.  Of 
pmtestant  denominations  the  episcopalians  seem  to 
have  the  lead,  with  six  clergymen  under  George  Kelly 
as  primate  in  1882,  and  three  churches  as  early  as 
1870.  The  presbj-terians  and  methodists  are  reported 
as  having  a  dozen  or  more  cleigymen  and  700  com- 
municants; while  the  baptists,  congregationalists,  and 
southern  methodists  have  each  two  or  three  clergymen, 
protestant  influence  is,  however,  weak,  and  is  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  new  and  thriving  towns, 
most  of  which  have  one  or  more  chiux:h  edifices. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

1886. 

CouMTT  Map — Colfax — Asea  and  Annals — Stock-raising — Raton  and 
Springer — Dictations  of  Prominent  CmzsNs— Mora — Fort  Union 
— Taos— A  Garden-spot — Old  Pueblo — San  Fernando — Rio  Ar- 
riba— San  Juan  Indians — Coal — ^Tierra  Amarilla — Onate's  Capi- 
tal —  Bernalillo  —  A  Flourishing  County  —  Tio uex  —  Pueblos — 
Alburquerque — Santa  FA — Antiquity  and  Mines — The  Capital — 
Statements  of  Citizens — San  Miguel — Farms  and  Ranchos — Las 
Vegas — Testimony  of  Residents — Valencia  and  Las  Lunas — Lin- 
coln AND  White  Oaks— Socorro— Mining  Activity — Grant — Silver 
City  and  Deming — Dona  Ana— Mesilla  Valley — Las  Cruces — 
Sierra — Hillsborough  and  Lake  Valley. 

Boundaries  of  the  thirteen  counties  of  New  Mexico 
are  shown  on  the  appended  map.  Eight  of  them  date 
back  to  Mexican  times;  one  was  added  soon  after  the 
territorial  organization;^  and  four  have  since  been 
created. 

Colfax  county  occupies  an  area  of  7,000  square 
miles  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  territory,  its 
altitude  being  from  5,500  to  8,000  feet,  with  some 
lofty  peaks.  It  was  created  by  act  of  1869,  its  boun- 
daries being  modified  in  1876  and  in  1882.  The  county 
Beat  was  first  at  Elizabethtown,  which  town  was  in- 
corporated in  1870,  but  was  moved  to  Cimarron  in 
1872,  and  finally  to  Springer  in  1882.  In  1876-8  the 
county  was  attached  to  Taos  for  judicial  purposes. 
About  half  the  area  is  mesa  or  prairie  land,  aflfording 

^For  the  counties  and  boundaries  as  organized  by  the  legislature  of  1852, 

■ee  N.  Mex.,  Compiled  Laws,  252  et  seq.     Ihe  county  areas  as  given  by  me  are 

computed  from  the  map.     Tlie  authorities  differ  so  greatly,  and  in  some  cases 

are  so  clearly  wrong,  that  I  have  hesitated  to  give  their  figures,  though  not 

Tery  confident  that  my  own  are  always  accurate. 

(779) 
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excellent  grazing,  and  supporting  in  1880  about  29,000 
cattle  and  65,000  slieep,  the  numbers  having  greatly 
increased  since  that  date,  187,000  and  86,000  being 


the  figures  in  1883.  Along  the  watfrcourses  are 
numerous  narrow  tracts,  successfully  cultivated  bv  irri- 
gation. Tlicre  are  over  half  a  million  acres  ot"  coal- 
fields,  and  the  coal  is  somewhat  extensively  worked 
in  the  region  of  Rat<m.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  pine,  affording  lumber  of  fair  quality  in  consider- 
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able  quantities.  Of  gold  from  the  Moreno  placers 
and  Ute  Creek  and  other  quartz  mines  several  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  produced  since  1868,  and  copper 
is  also  found.  Over  half  the  county  is  included  in  the 
famous  Maxwell  rancho,  or  land  grant  of  Beaubien  and 
Miranda,  and  here  the  Jicarilla  Apaches  and  Ute  bands 
had  their  homes  for  many  years,  as  related  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Rail- 
road, the  first  to  enter  the  territory,  crosses  Colfax  from 
north  to  south,  and  on  its  line  are  the  leading  towns. 
The  population  in  1880  was  3,398,  and  is  now  perhaps 
5,000.  The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  1883 
was  $5,437,640,  the  largest  item  being  that  of  live- 
stock. Raton,  with  over  2,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
largest  town,  being  of  modern  or  railroad  origin.  Its 
prominence  arises  from  the  proximity  of  the  coal 
mines,  to  which  a  branch  road  extends,  and  from  the 
location  of  the  railroad  shops  here.  The  town  has 
good  water-works,  good  schools,  two  newspapers — ^the 
Guard  and  News  and  Press — the  only  ones  published 
in  the  county,  and  it  aspires  to  future  prominence  as 
a  manufacturing  centre.  Springer,  the  county  seat, 
had  but  34  inhabitants  in  1880,  but  is  now  a  thriving 
village,  with  a  fine  court-house  and  a  cement  factory, 
being  also  the  shipping  point  for  a  large  territory  east 
and  west.  Elizabethtown  and  Cimarron,  formerly 
honored  as  county  seats,  had  respectively  175  and  290 
inhabitants  in  1880.  The  former  is  a  mining  town  in 
the  Moreno  districts;  and  the  latter,  formerly  known 
as  Maxwell's  rancho,  may  be  considered  the  oldest 
settlement  in  the  county.  Colfax  has  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  native,  or  Mexican,  population  than  most 
parts  of  the  territory.^ 

'  Among  the  publications  of  recent  years  which  contain  more  or  less  de- 
scriptive matter  on  the  counties  and  towns  are  Ritch's  Aztlan^  his  lUuat.  N. 
Mej[.y  and  the  varions  other  editions  of  the  same  work;  the  county  reports  of 
the  N.  Mex.j  Bureau  of  Immiij.;  N.  J/ex.,  Business  Directory;  McKenney^s 
BuiineM  Directory:  N.  Mex.,  Pointers  on  the  South-west:  Barul^  AIcNally,  «fc  Co., 
Overland  Gnide:  Id.,  Guide  to  Col:  N.  Mex.,  Real  Estate,  Sta  F^,  1883; 
Avery  s  Hand- Book  and  Travellers'  Otiide  qf  N.  Mex.,  Denver,  1881,  16mo; 
Bergers  Tourists'  Guide  to  N,  Mex.,  Kansas  City,  1883.    This  last  book  has 
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Mora  county,  lying  south  of  Colfax,  with  an  area 
of  3,700  square  miles,  was  created  in  1860,  being  cut  off 
from  Taos,  and  including  Colfax  down  to  1869.  There 
were  slight  changes  of  boundary  in  1868,  1876,  and 
1882.  The  county  seat  has  been  Mora,  or  Santa 
Gertrudis,  from  the  first  The  population  was  9,751 
in  1880,  and  may  be  nearly  12,000  now,  a  majority 
being  of  Spanish  origin.  The  average  elevation  is 
4-7,000  feet,  the  mountainous  parts  being  in  the 
western  fourth,  while  the  mesa  lands  occupy  three 

a  brief  treatise  on  '  Pronunciation  of  Spanish  Names,'  which  has  the  nnnsnal 
merit  of  being  accurate.  All  the  common  errors  are  indicated  as  errors,  and 
not  given,  as  is  too  common,  for  the  correct  pronunciation.  The  author, 
however,  is  wrong  in  attributing  these  errors  to  M.  Mex.  especiallv,  or  to  the 
uneducated;  for  Uiey  are  almost  universal  in  Spanish  America,  and  very  com- 
mon in  many  provinces  of  Spain. 

The  following  stock  men  of  Colfax  county  have  given  for  my  use  inter- 
esting DktationB  or  SUUemerUs  in  MS.,  containing  biographic  items  and  infor- 
mation respecting  the  countv's  chief  industry,  the  separate  MSS.  being 
mentioned  under  the  authors  names  in  my  list  of  authorities:  Thomas  0. 
Boggs,  of  Springer,  is  a  son  of  Gov.  L.  W.  Boggs  of  Mo.,  a  man  well  known 
in  the  annals  of  Cal.  He  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  1844,  and  later  served  as  scout 
in  the  Ind.  wars.  He  furnished  also  the  Carson  Papers  for  my  use,  having 
been  the  executor  of  Kit  Carson's  estate.  J.  6.  Dawson,  of  Vermejo,  is  a 
native  of  Ky,  and  first  came  with  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Tex.  in  186G.  For  a 
lonff  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  cattle  for  the  Colorado  market. 
He  nas  5,000  acres  in  his  home  rancho,  and  is  a  partner  in  several  large  cattle 
companies.  He  baa  a  large  family  at  his  home,  mchiding  his  aged  father  and 
mother.  8tej)heii  Dorsey,  a  native  of  Vt,  rose  from  private  to  c(»l<»iiel  in  the 
war  of  18G1-5,  was  U.  S.  senator  from  Ark.  from  1873,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in 
1877.  and  became  the  owner  of  nuiny  ranchos.  He  has  U.  S.  j>atents  for 
4-5,600  acres,  including  springs  and  streams,  which  give  him  contn)l  of  im- 
mense grazing  ranges.  He  owns  about  50,000  head  ot  Durham  and  Herefonl 
cattle,  bein^  connected  in  the  past  with  several  companies,  but  gradually 
severing  this  connection,  with  the  idea  of  doinc  business  for  himself  alone. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  stock-raisers  m  the  territory.  Joiiepl)  W. 
Dwyer  is  the  owner,  with  J.  S.  Delano,  of  the  Ufta  de  (Jato  rancho,  which 
grazes  12,000  cattle.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio.  Mrs  S.  C.  Lacy,  a  native  of 
Ark.,  and  widow  of  I.  W.  Lacy,  who  died  in  1881,  leaving  5  chiblrcn,  has  a 
rancho  at  Vermcjo,  where  she  raises  grain  and  vegetables,  having  also  a  r:inge 
in  Colorado,  with  12,000  cattle.  John  Love,  born  in  Pa,  came  in  18S0  as  sec- 
retiiry  of  S.  W.  Dorsey,  a  position  which  he  still  held  in  1885.  He  is  aUo 
th«  owner  of  1,000  cattle.  (k»oflfrey  McCroham  is  foreman  of  the  Cimarn^u 
Cattle  Co.,  at  Blue  Water  Hole  Sprmgs,  where  the  co.  has  2(>,0()0  cattle.  He 
has  also  a  farm  at  Wagon  Mound.  He  is  an  Englishman  who  came  here 
from  Texas.  Russell  Marcy  has  been  since  1873,  when  he  came  from  Cal.,  a 
cattle-raiser  on  Palo  Blanco  Creek.  Ho  is  also  a  banker  at  Raton,  a  reprci«cnt- 
ative  business  man  of  the  territory,  and  has  served  as  constable  and  county 
commissioner.  Taylor  F.  Maulding,  a  native  of  Tenn.,  came  in  IStk),  and 
has  a  large  rancho  on  the  Vermcjo.  James  E.  Temple,  of  Chico  Spring.^,  haa 
a  home  ranch  of  2,000  acres.  He  is  an  Irishman  who,  after  many  wander- 
ings in  America,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  1867,  engaging  unprotitably  in  mining 
at  the  Moreno  placers,  and  later,  with  much  success,  in  the  dairy  business 
down  to  1882.     Since  that  date  he  devotes  himself  to  raising  cattle. 
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fourths  in  the  east.  These  grazing  lands  resemble 
those  of  Colfax  in  a  general  way,  but  are  more  cut  up 
by  ravines  and  timbered  belts  aflfording  good  protec- 
tion from  the  winds.  Thirty-eight  thousand  cattle 
and  78,000  sheep  are  noted  by  the  assessor  in  ]  883, 
but  these  figures  are  more  than  doubled  by  other 
authorities.  The  census  of  1880  gives  576  farms,  with 
an  average  extent  of  101  acres,  not  only  cereals  but 
small  A  and  sugar  beote  being  su  JessMly  pm- 
duced.  In  agricultural  products  for  1880  Mora,  with 
$301,190,  stood  second  in  the  list  of  counties.  The 
total  assessment  in  1883  was  $1,540,451.  Mineral 
resources,  known  to  be  considerable,  have  been  but 
very  slightly  developed,  because  the  deposits  are  all 
on  the  unsettled  Mora  grant  of  some  800,000  acres. 
The  railroad  crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
the  principal  stations  being  Ocate,  Evans,  Wagon 
Mound,  Tiptonville,  and  Watrous.  The  latter  has 
about  500  inhabitants,  a  newspaper — the  Pioneer, 
formerly  published  at  Tiptonville — and  is  the  point  of 
distribution  for  stock-men  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 
Mora,  the  county  seat  and  the  oldest  town — dat- 
ing from  the  issue  of  the  land  grant  in  1835 — had 
a  population  of  915  in  1880,  probably  scattered  over  a 
considerable  area.  Fort  Union  is  one  of  the  best 
known  military  posts  of  the  territory,  having  been 
much  of  the  time  the  military  headquarters.  The 
reader  will  recall  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  con- 
federates to  capture  this  fort  in  1861-2.* 

Taos  county  covers  a  tract  of  about  1,400  square 
miles  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  valley,  directly  west 
of  Colfax  and  Mora.  It  was  one  of  the  original  Mexi- 
can counties,  including,  as  bounded  by  the  act  of  1852, 

•The  population  of  other  towns  in  1880  was,  Coyote  (upper  and  lower)  554, 
Ft  Union  164,  GuatlalupiU  428,  Sirhuela  (?)  179,  Tiptonville  128,  Watroua 
100.  A  woollen  mill,  shut  down  and  for  sale,  is  reported  in  1883.  The  rais- 
ing of  horses  is  named  as  a  prominent  industry  of  the  future.  Wells  are  more 
needed  than  in  many  parts,  a  large  part  of  the  ^razinff  lands  being  available 
only  in  the  wet  season.  Ft  Union  is  described  in  Woi'tldngtons  Woman  in 
B(iUle,  601,  and  there  is  a  plan  in  Wheeler's  U.  8.  Oto*j.  Surv.,  ii.  491.  Wm 
KrOnig's  Report  as  to  Mora  County,  Las  Vegas,  1881,  is  the  source  of  most 
that  appears  about  the  county  in  other  works. 
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all  of  the  present  counties  of  Colfax  and  Mora,  a  wide 
strip  of  Kio  Arriba  extending  westward  to  the  Ari- 
zona line,  and  all  that  part  of  the  territory  since  an- 
nexed to  Colorado,  llius,  from  being  one  of  the 
largest  it  has  become  one  of  the  smallest  counties.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  one  of  the 
grandest  found  by  Coronado's  expedition  of  1540,  and 
still  standinor  as  the  chief  attraction  of  the  reijion  for 
visitors  of  to-day.  Another  of  the  ancient  pueblos, 
that  of  the  Picuries,  still  stands  as  in  the  past  centu- 
ries. The  chief  town  is  also  Taos — ^known  as  Fer- 
nandez de  Taos  or  Don  Fernandez  de  Taos,  a  corruption, 
I  suppose,  of  San  Fernando  de  Taos — situated  several 
miles  from  the  old  pueblo,  haN^ing  a  population  of 
about  2,000,  and  having  always  been  the  county  seat 
The  average  altitude  of  the  county  is  6,000  feet,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  best  watered  and  timbered  regdons  of 
the  territory,  having  always  been  famous  for  its  agri- 
cultural excellence.  That  very  much  greater  progress 
has  not  been  made  in  this  direction  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  four  fifths  of  the  12,000  inhabitants  are 
of  Mexican  origin,  and  cling  to  their  primitive  methods 
of  cultivation;  yet  Taos  produceil  8386,283  in  a!j:ricul- 
tural  pi'iKlucts  in  18S0,  standing  first  in  the  list  of  coun- 
ties. The  assessment  was  $583,810  in  1883,  wlien  there 
were  about  2,000  cattle  and  83,000  sheep.  There  wtre 
in  18S0,  SS8  farms,  averaijiniir  /"S  acres  in  size.  The 
Taos  mines  have  been  more  fully  developed  than  others 
in  tlie  north,  with  good  results  from  both  quartz  and 
placers,  as  elsewhere  noted.  The  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  narrow-o^auofe  railroad  extends  throuirh  the 
county,  or  along  the  western  border,  from  noilli  to 
south,  atlording  easy  access  to  what  has  been  a  conij^ra- 
tively  is()h\ted  region;  and  the  result  in  respects  of  im- 
micrration  from  Colorado  has  alreadv  been  felt.  Taos 
seems  destined  to  be  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  one  of 
tlie  i^arden-spots  of  the  territory.  There  are  no  towns 
of  mucli  importance,  outside  of  the  county  seat,  not 
mentioned  in  the  census  of  1880;  but  among  the  small 
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hamlets  may  be  mentioned  Ranches  de  Taos,  with  a 
fine  flouring  mill,  Arroyo  Seco,  Arroyo  Hondo,  San 
Antonio  Cerro,  Castilla,  Ojo  Caliente,  Red  River 
Town,  and  Calabria.* 

Rio  Arriba,  or  *  Up  the  River,'  county  occupies  an 
area  of  about  12,500  square  miles  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  territory,  lying  west  of  Taos.  It  was 
one  of  the  old  Mexican  counties,  but  originally  and  as 
organized  in  1852  it  did  not  include  the  northern  strip 
along  the  San  Juan.  This  strip  was  in  1861  cut  off 
from  Taos  and  organized  as  the  county  of  San  Juan, 
with  the  seat  at  Baker  City ;  but  the  act  was  repealed 
in  1862;  and  in  1880  the  tract  was  added  to  Rio  Arriba, 
(In  1887,  as  this  goes  into  type,  San  Juan  has  been 
again  created. j  The  county  seat  was  in  1852  fixed  at 
San  Pedro  Cnamita;  but  moved  to  Los  Luceros  in 
1855,  to  Alcalde  in  1860,  and  finally,  in  1880,  to  Las 
Nutrias,  which  was  renamed  Tierra  Amarilla.  The 
average  altitude  is  nearly  7,000  feet.  In  the  south- 
eastern parts,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  this  county  re- 
sembles Taos,  and  has  all  the  agricultural  advantages 
of  its  neighbor  in  respect  of  soil,  water,  and  produc- 
tions. Another  fine  agricultural  tract,  which  in  re- 
cent vears  is  rapidly  being  filled  up  with  settlers,  is 
that  m  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  Las  Animas, 
in  the  north-west.  In  1880  the  county  had  915  farms 
— ^heading  the  list — averaging  67  acres  in  size,  and 
yielding  $176,641  of  farm  products.  In  1883,  accord- 
mg  to  the  assessor's   report,  its  80,054   acres  were 

*  Theo,  C.  Camp's  Report  on  Taoa  Co.,  Sta  Fe,  1881,  contains  nearly  all  that 
appears  in  modem  publications  on  the  subject.  See  alao  an  article  in  ^e 
Las  Vegas  ReviUa  CcUdliccL  1881,  p.  534  et  seq.  The  county  has  no  news- 
paper. The  reader  will  nnd  Taos  often  mentioned  in  the  country's  early 
annalfu  At  Taos  was,  for  many  years,  the  home  of  Kit  Carson,  and  here  lie 
his  remains.  His  career  has  been  given  iu  my  History  qf  Cali/bmii.  No 
man  was  better  known  or  more  respected  in  N.  Mcx.  than  this  ^mous  scout 
and  Indian -fighter,  who  became  brevet-colonel  of  U.  S.  volimteers,  and  serve  I 
abo  as  Indian  agent.  He  died  in  13C8  at  Ft  Lyoa,  and  liis  wife,  Jojefa  Jara- 
millo,  the  same  year.     He  left  7  children  living,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 

Property,  as  shown  by  hia  will  and  other  documents  among  the  Carson  Papers, 
IS.     Santiago  Valu^,  born  and  educated  at  Taos,  gave  me  in  1884  a  brief 
statement  on  Public  Affairs  in  Xew  Mexico,  MS.     He  has  been  county  clerk. 
many  times  member  of  the  leffislature,  and  probate  judge.     He  names  the 
famous  Padre  Martinez  as  his  father  as  well  as  teacher. 
Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mix.   50 
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valued   at  $87,282;    there  were    13,791    cattle   and 
171,107  sheep,  not  mcladmg  the  extensive  flocks  of 
the  Xavajos;  and  the  total  assessment  was  $788,180. 
Natural  advantages  for  farming  and  stock-raising  are 
excellent,  but  only  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent 
utilized;  while  the  mineral  resources,  known  to  be 
large,  have  been  still  less  developed,  though  in  late 
years  mines  are  successfully  worked  in  several  districts. 
In  the  extreme  west  the  Navajos  have  their  immense 
but  somewhat  barren  reservation,  as  recorded  in  other 
chapters;  while  in  the  eastern  regions,  about  Abiquid 
and  Tierra  Amarilla,  the  Jicarillas  and  Utes  formerly 
roved   and   had   their   agencies.     The  narrow-gauge 
railroad  from  Colorado  has  its  terminus  at  Sspanola ; 
while  another  branch  extends  through  the  northern 
borders  to  and  beyond  Amargo,  where  coal  mines  are 
worked,     Tierra  Amarilla,  the  county  seat,  is  but  a 
small  village,  and  the  county  has  as  yet  no  towns  of 
any  special  importance,  or  of  more  tiian  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  except  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  said  to 
have  had   1,000  in   1883.     The  total  population   in 
1880  was  11,023,  but  the  number  has  since  been  con- 
siderably increased  by   immigration.     It  will  be  re- 
membered bv  the  reader  that  Rio  Arriba  has  plaved 
a  f)r<)minent  part  in  the  country's  early  annals.      Here 
are  seen  the  M'onderful  cliff  dwellings,   built   by  tlie 
Pueblo  tribes  lonc^  before  the  Spaniards  visited  the 
province.     Here   are   the  aboriginal  pueblos   of  San 
Juan,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Clara.     Here  Onate  in 
1599  fixed  his  capital,  at  San  Juan  de  Ics  Caballeros, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Chama ;  and 
here  he  proposed  to  build  the  great  city  of  his  prov- 
ince, though  circumstances  required  a  change  of  plan, 
and  the  town  was  built  at  Santa  Fe.     Under  Spanish 
rule  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada  was  a   more  or   less 
prosperous  villa,  ranking  among  the  first,  with  Santa 
Fe  and  Alburquerque,  in  population.^ 


■N 


^  Tiie  pop.  of  Rio  Arriba  towns  is  given  in 
Cafloucito  147,  Cliimallo  175,  El  Cerro  228,  I 


the  census  of  1 S80  as  follows: 
Elmbado  249,  La  Joy  a  347,  Las 
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Bernalillo  county  lies  south  of  Rio  Arriba,  having 
an  area  of  some  6,500  square  miles,  a  width  of  over  70 
miles  in  the  great  valley,  extending  westward  to  the 
Arizona  line,  and  eastward  in  an  absurd  little  strip, 
far  enough  to  make  an  entire  length  of  about  250 
miles.  This  was  one  of  the  original  counties  of  1852 
and  earlier,  but  its  boundaries  were  changed  in  1870. 
The  county  seat  in  1854  was  changed  from  the 
ranches  to  the  town  of  Alburquerque,  where  it  has 
since  remained,  though  in  1878  an  election  for  a 
change  was  authorized.  The  north-eastern  portion 
was  formerly  Santa  Ana,  with  seat  at  Santa  Ana  and 
later  Peiia  Blanca;  but  this  little  county — ^also  one  of 
the  original  ones — was  merged  in  Bernalillo  by  act 
of  1876.  In  wealth  and  population  this  has  always 
been  one  of  the  leading  sections  of  the  territory.  The 
rich  alluvial  lands  of  the  Rio  Grande  bottom,  having 
for  80  miles  an  average  width  of  five  miles,  furnish 
unsurpassed  advantages  for  agricultural  operations; 
and  the  region  is  especially  noted  for  its  grapes  and 
small  fruits.  In  1880  there  were  only  112  farms, 
with  3,821  acres  of  improved  land,  producing  $94,730. 
In  1883  the  acreage  is  given  as  116,037,  valued  at 
$1,160,370.  Thus  the  farming  lands  have  not  yet 
been  very  fully  utilized.  Back  from  the  river  are 
the  mesa  tracts,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in  width, 
on  which,  in  1883,  grazed  475,000  sheep  and  41,700 
cattle,  this  county  heading  the  list  in  the  item  of 
sheep.  Mines  are  successfully  worked,  especially  in 
the  Sandia  Mountains,  at  the  New  Placers  on  the 
Santa  F6  borders,  and  in  the  Nacimiento  or  Jemes 
district.  The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  1883 
was  $4,328,605.     The  population  in  1880  was  17,225, 

Trachas  220,  Los  Sirceros  (Luceros?)  155,  Alcalde  168,  Puente  195,  Sta  Cruz 
196.  Figures  of  1883  are:  Aztec  200,  E^paflola  150,  Sta  Cru2  (1,000),  Chama 
300,  Chamita  (600),  El  Rito  (1,000),  Embudo  (1,500),  Porter  City  (BloomHeld) 
300,  Tierra  Amarilla  (1,200);  but  in  case  of  the  larger  figures,  including  Sta 
Cruz,  I  suppose  the  pop.  is  that  of  the  township,  and  includes  the  scattered 
farmers.  Samuel  Eldodt  s  Report  as  to  Bio  A  rriha  County,  Sta  Fe,  1881,  is  the 
foundation  which  other  writers  have  for  the  most  part  followed.  See  also 
Lm  Vegas  Bevieki  CaUHka,  1881,  p.  488  et  seq. 
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but  has  considerably  increased  in  later  years.  Here, 
in  that  part  of  the  great  valley  adjoining  the  town  of 
Bernalillo,  was  Coronado's  Tiguex,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  1540-2.  Of  the  ancient  pueblos,  the 
county  contains  Jemes,  Cia,  Santa  Ana,  Cochitf, 
Santo  Domingo,  and  Isleta;  and  the  most  of  the 
towns  of  the  great  valley  are  settlements  with  which 
the  reader  is  lamiliar  from  Spanish  times,  very  slight 
improvement  being  noted  in  modem  times,  notwith- 
standing their  exceptional  advantages.  Alburquerque, 
the  county  seat,  is,  however,  a  notable  exception.  It 
was  founded  in  1706,  named  for  the  viceroy  of  ^lex- 
ico,  and  was  in  Spanish  times  a  flourishing  town,  often 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  volume. 
New  Mexicans  usually  write  the  name  Albuquerque, 
incorrectly,  claiming  the  duke  as  governor,  and  being 
greatly  at  sea  respecting  the  early  annals  of  the  villa. 
The  modem  city  is  of  very  recent  growth,  though  ad- 
joining the  old  one,  dating  from  1880,  when  the  first 
locomotive  arrived  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  ¥6  Railroad.  Its  growth  has  been  remarkable, 
the  population  in  1880  being  2,315,  in  1883  about 
3,500,  and  now  claimed  to  be  10,000,  making  this  the 
metropolis  of  the  territory.  It  is  at  tlie  junction  of 
the  two  main  lines  of  railroad,  is  looking  for  the  ar- 
rival of  divers  other  lines,  and  bases  its  faith  in  future 
greatness  on  its  position  as  a  railroad  ce^ntre,  as  well 
as  on  the  surroundin<j:  country's  resources.  The  new 
town  lias  many  solid  brick  blocks,  good  hotels,  fine 
residences,  several  manufacturing  establishments,  be- 
sides the  railroad  shops;  and  it  takes  especial  pride  in 
its  schools,  including  the  Alburquerque  Acadeniy  and 
the  Indian  school,  and  above  all  in  its  clearly  mani- 
fested spirit  of  progress.  The  second  town  is  Berna- 
lillo, with  some  1,800  inhabitants;  and  the  third 
Golden,  with  about  1,000.^ 

**The  pop.  of  towns  by  the  census  of  1880  waa:  Alameda  570  (650),  Albnr- 
querquo  LMilS  (10,000),  Algoikmes  370  (500),  Barelas  350  (400),  Bernalillo 
1.273  (1,8(X)),  Caflon  do  Jemes  HHi,  Casa  de  Salazar  200  (400).  Corrales  G<V4 
(000),  EI  Rancho  400  (300),  Guadalupe  161,  La  Ventura  122  (400),  Loi  Griego* 
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Santa  F^  county,  lying  east  and  north  of  Bernalillo, 
has  an  area  of  1,250  square  miles.     It  is  one  of  the 
old  counties,  with  seat  of  government  always  at  the 
city  of  Santa  F^,  though  the  boundaries  were  slightly 
changed  by  acts  of  1864,  1869-70,  and  1882.     It  is 
the  smallest  subdivision  of  the  territory,  of  broken  and 
mountainous  surface,  with  a  limited  area  of  farming 
lands  and  still  more  limited  supply  of  water;  yet,  like 
most  other  parts  of  New  Mexico,  blessed  ^rith  a  most 
productive  soil,  with  great  agricultural  possibilities  in 
proportion  to  its  extent.     In    1880  there  were   313 
farms,  of  42  acres  average  size,  farm  products  being 
estimated  at  $59,107.     In  1883  its  55,425  acres  were 
valued  by  the  assessor  at  $389,265;  there  were  3,415 
cattle  and  22,250  sheep;  and  the  total  assessment  of 
property  was  $2,993,049.     The  population  was  10,867 
m  1880,  and  has  since  been  largely  increased.     Min- 
ing has  been  more  actively  prosecuted  here  than  in 
any  other  northern  county,  both  in  early  and  .later 
times,  the  Old  and  New  Placers,  Los  Cerrillos,  and 
the  turquoise  mines  being  famous,  as  elsewhere  re- 
corded.    Manufacturing  industry  here,  as  everywhere, 
is  yet  dormant;  but  the  invaluable  beds  of  anthracite 
coal,  with  other  natural  advantages,  proujise  to  make 
Santa  F6  a  manufacturing  centre  of  the  future.     The 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fd  Railroad  crosses  the 
county  from  east  to  west,  sending  out  a  branch  from 
Lamy  station  northward   to   the   capital.     The   old 
Indian  pueblos  are  Nambd,  Tesuque,  Pujuaque,  and 

900  (400),  Los  Ranchofl  400,  Madiera  289,  Nacimiento  350  (400),  PadUlas  350, 
Pajanto^400  (500),  Pefia  Blanca  504  ((KX)),  Placitas  283  (200),  RancluMi  ile 
Atrisco  740  (700),  S.  Francisco  130,  S.  Iguacio  152;  and  there  are  named  in 
1883,  Oolden  1,000,  ChiliU  500,  and  S.  Antonio  000.  Wm  C.  Hazledine's  Jieport 
of  New  Mexico^  N.  Alburquerque,  1881,  contains  full  information,  ^thereil 
from  leadinff  citizens  and  writers.  See  also  BemnUllo  Afu»,  Oct.  7,  1881. 
See  general  descrip.  of  Albnrquerque  in  the  ^^.  Evening  Democrat,  Dec.  3,  '84; 
AVf.  Af anting  Jour.,  July  4,  '84.  Other  papers  of  the  county  are  the  Alb. 
lieriew,  BrrtMta,  Miner,  Bernalillo  Nerce,  and  Wallace  Watchman.  Wallace 
is  a  K.  R.  station  with  possibilities  of  future  im{)ortance.  The  Ojo  Caliente, 
above  Jomc'S,  is  a  resort  of  growing  attractiveness  for  health  and  pleasure 
seekers.  The  Alfturf/nerque  BuMneM  Directoiy  of  1883  should  be  noticed  as 
containing  an  excellent  presentment  of  the  city  in  its  modem  phases,  and  as 
ioaccurate  a  sketch  of  early  history  as  can  be  imagined. 
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San  Ildefonso.  The  towns  outside  of  the  capital  are 
small  but  flourishinff  villages  in  the  mining  districts, 
including  Los  CerriUos,  Bonanza,  Carbonateville,  and 
San  Pedro. 

The  city  of  Santa  F^ — or  San  Francisco  de  Asis 
de  la  Santa  F^ — ^the  county  seat  and  territorial  cap- 
italy  has  been  from  the  first  the  centre  of  the  historic^ 
happenines  recorded  in  this  volume;  and  no  retrospect 
is  needed  here.  The  town  was  founded  shortly — 
perhaps  several  years — before  1617.  Its  oft-repeated 
claim  to  greater  antiquity,  or  to  be  considered  the 
oldest  town  in  the  Umtea  States,  can  rest  only  on  the 
possibility  that  it  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  small 
aboriginal  pueblo,  and  is  not  a  le^timate  claim.  The 
city  IS  old  enough  and  interesting  enough  without 
such  exaggeration.  In  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  Amer- 
ican times  it  has  been  tiie  capital,  metropolis,  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  territory;  though  in  the 
past  few  years  it  has,  as  is  claimed,  been  surpassed  in 
population  by  Alburquerque,  its  chief  rival  in  the  past 
It  had  6,635  inhabitants  in  1880,  and  the  population 
is  now  about  8,000.  During  the  past  aecade  its 
quaint  old,  Mexican,  one-story  adobes  have  given 
way  to  a  considerable  extent  to  brick  blocks  and  resi- 
dences of  modern  style.  It  has  gas  and  water  works, 
good  hotels,  and  fine  churches  and  schools.  The  town 
is  the  archbishop's  residence,  and  the  catholics  have 
three  churches  besides  the  cathedral,  with  the  San 
Miguel  college  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  convent 
and  academy  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Luz.  Other  edu- 
cational institutions  under  protestant  auspices  are  the 
Santa  F^  academy  and  the  university  of  New  Mex- 
ico. At  Fort  Marcy,  in  the  city,  are  the  military 
headquarters.  Among  relics  of  antiquity  the  old 
adobe  palado  holds  the  first  rank,  while  the  old  foun- 
dations of  the  more  modern  capitol  and  penitentiary 
are  also  interesting  ruins.  The  town  has  an  altitude 
of  7,044  feet,  and  is  noted  as  a  sanitarium.  With  this 
advantage,  its  fascinating  reminiscences  of  past  centu- 
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ries,  its  central  position,  its  modem  spirit  of  thrift, 
its  extensive  mercantile  establishments,  and  its  half- 
dozen  newspapers,  Santa  F6  looks  forward  to  a 
future  of  prosperity,  and  has  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
ceding  its  supremacy,  political,  commercial,  or  in  any 
respect,  to  either  Alburquerque  or  Las  Vegas,  its 
most  ambitious  rivals/ 

^  The  censns  of  1880  names  besides  Sta  F^  only  Galisteo,  with  506  inhab. 
In  1883  Los  Cerrillos  is  said  to  have  a  pop.  of  1,800,  and  Oolden  of  300. 
The  Sta  Fe  newspapers  are  the  New  Mexiean,  Minmg  News,  Nuevo  Mejieano, 
Christian  A  dvoeaie^  DemoercUf  and  Military  Review;  while  at  €U>lden  is  pub- 
lished the  Retort^  and  S.  Pedro  has  a  weekly,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given. 
Ritch*s  Aztlan  gives  the  best  sketch  of  Sta  Fe;  but  there  is  hardly  a  work 
cited  by  me  in  these  chapters  that  does  not  devote  much  space  to  the  descrip* 
tion  of  this  old  city. 

Major  John  Ayers,  often  named  in  other  chapters  as  Indian  agent,  is  a 
New  Yorker,  who  after  10  years  of  sailor  life  went  to  Cal.  in  1849.  In  1861 
he  enlisted  in  the  CaL  volunteers,  and  came  to  N.  Mex.  with  Gen.  Carleton, 
being  promote<l  in  the  service  to  lieut.  and  quartermaster.  He  dates  the  real 
improvement  of  the  native  population  from  the  coming  of  the  soldiers;  and 
in  his  Solclier*s  Experience  in  N,  Mex.,  MS.,  1884,  he  gives  many  valuable 
items  on  military  and  Ind.  affairs,  land  grants,  and  events  generally.  The 
decoration  of  Sta  Fe  with  trees  began  in  1866  at  his  instisation  and  under 
his  direction.  Hon.  Elias  Brevoort  is  a  native  of  Mich.,  who  came  in  1850, 
after  a  long  experience  as  trader  among  the  Indians;  and  he  has  since  travelled 
extensively  in  this  and  other  territories  and  in  Mexico.  He  takes  pride  in 
having  ridden  300  miles  from  Dofia  Ana  to  Sta  F^  in  three  days  on  one  horse. 
A  printed  work  from  his  pen  is  noted  elsewhere;  he  has  given  me  much  aid 
in  obtaining  original  material;  and  his  Sta  Fi  Trail,  MS.,  is  an  interestiujy^ 
narrative  ot  his  experience  and  observations.  Judffe  Francis  Downs,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer  of  Sta  F^  since  1880,  is  a  Canadian  By  birth,  who  served  four 
vears  in  the  union  army  during  the  war  of  1861-5,  subsequently  practising 
law  in  Arkansas,  being  twice  elected  to  the  bench,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1874.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  early 
annals  of  New  Mexico;  gave  me  a  brief  Dictation  in  1885;  and  has  otherwise 
been  of  great  service  to  me  in  obtaining  items  of  information  on  various  sub- 
jects. Samuel  EUlison,  territorial  librarian,  is  another  who  has  given  me 
important  aid  in  my  researches,  and  has  been  named  often  in  this  volume.. 
He  is  a  Kentuckian,  who  went  to  Texas  as  a  lieut.  in  1837,  served  in  the  Mex. 
war  as  quartermaster,  and  came  to  this  territory  from  Mex.  in  1848  with 
Col  Washington.  Later  he  was  secretary,  interpreter,  translator,  legislator, 
and  held  various  other  positions  before  being  inade  librarian  and  keeper  of 
the  archives  in  1881.  His  History  qf  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  1884,  is  not  only  a 
sketch  of  his  own  life,  but  contains  his  important  testimony  on  early  events 
and  officials.  Geo.  W.  Hickox  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  came  in  1880  and  is 
engased  in  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  Sta  F^  gold  and  silver  iilagree 
jeweuy,  employing  8  to  15  hands,  and  makincr  annual  sales  of  $75-1 10,000. 
Wm  G.  Ritch  has  also  been  frequently  named  in  a  variety  of  connections. 
He  came  as  territorial  sec.  in  1873.  He  is  a  native  of  N.  Y.  For  biog.,  see 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  June  2,  1883.  No  man  has  worked  more  actively  or 
efficiently  for  the  territorial  welfare,  especially  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  in  making  known  the  country's  resources.  As  secretary,  acting  gov., 
and  president  of  the  Historical  Society  and  Bureau  of  Immig.,  he  has  played 
an  important  part  from  the  first.  His  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  MS.,  contains  some 
hasty  notes  of  much  interest  and  covering  a  *.~4de  range  of  topics.  Lehmaa 
Spiegelbergy   a  prominent  merchant  of  Sta  Fe,  is  a  Fmssian,  who  came  in 
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San  Miguel  county  lies  east  of  Santa  F6  and  Ber- 
nalillo, extending  eastward  to  the  Texas  line,  with  an 
area  of  10,600  square  miles.  It  was  one  of  the  old 
organizations,  the  boundaries  being  slightly  nuKlified 
in  1882,  and  the  county  seat  being  changed  from  San 
Miguel  to  Las  Vegaa  and  back  again  in  1860-2,  but 
finally  fixed  at  Las  Vegas  from  18ti4.  Saii  Miguel 
had  a  population  of  20,638  in  1880,  which  lias  been 
largely  increased.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  populous 
and  one  of  the  largest  counties,  but  it  is  probably  in 
most  important  respects — except  that  of  minerul  re- 
sources, which  exist  but  have  not  been  much  developed 
— tlie  best  and  richest.  It  is  watered  by  the  Pec<»3 
and  Cana<lian,  with  their  branches,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  the  richest  soil,  well  situated  for  irrigation, 
while  certain  considerable  tracts  will  produce  crops 
without  artificially  supplied  water.  In  1880  there 
were  622  farms,  avereiging  283  acres  in  size,  and 
yielding  $155,286  in  products.  In  1883  the  valuation 
of  farm  property  was  $362,443.  The  mesas  of  the 
east  and  south  furnish  the  best  of  grazing  ranges,  and 
stock-raising  is  the  county's  industry.  In  1^83  there 
were  iisscHscd  47,295  cattle  and  385,79i:>  shL'^p,  San 
Miguel  taking  second  rank  in  each  item;  but  in  later 
years  there  has  been  a  very  great  development,  and 
now  this  county  probably  heads  the  list.  The  western 
mountains  are  well  wooded,  and  the  lumber  business 
has  assumed  comjiaratively  large  proportions.  In 
climate  and  scenery  this  region  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  territory.  The  abandoned  pueblo  of  Pecos 
— the  Cicuye  of  Coronado  in  1540 — is  an  object  of 
historic  interest,  and  there  are  many  older  ruins;  the 

1858,  being  preceded  by  four  lirothers  in  1S44-64,  and  followed  by  another 
in  3801.  His  Cotnmer<x  q/"  8Ca  Ft,  MS.,  U  a  sketch  ot  hii  jonrney  acnnn  the 
plains,  and  of  hia  obeervations  of  tradioK  mattera  in  earl;  tiinea,  and  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  country's  progreu  in  other  respects.  J,  H.  Watt*  is  a  son 
of  John  S.  Watts,  one  of  the  original  justices  ni  the  aupretne  court.  He  ia  a 
native  o[  Ohio,  and  came  in  1SS7  at  the  age  of  18.  He  haa  had  much  eipe. 
rience  as  trnnaUtor  and  aurreyor  in  the  military  and  land  offices.  Hi* 
Sin  Fi  AJiiiiA,  MS..  I67B,  is  devoted  largely  to  pointing  out  the  sonroea  of 
historical  infnnnationi  also  in  part  to  his  own  observationa  in  the  country, 
and  to  hia  father's  services. 
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route  of  the  old  Santa  F^  trading  caravans  was  nearly- 
identical  with  that  of  the  modern  railroad;  here  were 
fought  the  battles  of  the  confederate  invasion  of 
1861-2.  Las  V^as,  the  county  seat,  though  its  his- 
tory dates  back  only  to  1835,  has  grown  steadily  and 
become  the  third  town  in  New  Mexico,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,000,  and  with  unlimited  aspirations 
for  the  future.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  *live'  town  in 
its  commerce  and  industries,  and  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  New  Mexican  towns  as  a  place  of 
residence.  It  has  several  good  newspapers,  fine  pub- 
lic buildings  and  hotels,  gas  and  water  works,  a  street 
railroad,  several  churches,  and  exceptionally  good 
educational  institutions,  headed  by  the  Jesuit  college. 
The  city  expects  to  be  a  railroad  centre  when  divers 
inevitable  lines  shall  have  been  built,  is  as  well  situated 
as  any  other  town  for  business,  is  the  distributing 
point  for  an  immense  stock  and  farming  region  in  the 
east,  has  enterprising  merchants,  who  already  do  a 
large  trade,  and  will  by  no  means  yield  the  palm  as 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  future  either  to  Santa 
¥6  or  Alburquerque.  Six  miles  away,  with  a  branch 
railroad,  are  the  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  with  fine 
and  constantly  increasing  accommodations  for  pleasure- 
seekers  and  invalids.  The  waters  are  claimed  to  be 
unsurpassed,  like  the  climate,  and  the  property  is  for- 
tunately controlled  by  the  railroad  company,  which 
has  the  means  and  disposition  to  make  this  the  great 
resort  of  the  south-western  interior.  Outside  of  Las 
Vegas  the  villages  are  as  yet  of  small  population  and 
of  no  special  importance.  One  of  the  smallest  and 
least  important  of  these  is  San  Miguel  del  Vado, 
which  in  Spanish  and  Mexican  times  was  the  place 
most  freqiiently  mentioned,  and  which  gave  a  name 
to  the  county.® 

^  The  pop.  of  towns  by  the  census  of  1880  is  as  follows:  Agna  Zarca  128, 
Cafton  del  Agna  180,  El  Bruno  139,  La  Cinte  117  (150),  Las  Colonias  148,  S. 
Loretizo  249,  Nietoa  382,  Pecos  241,  Romero  159,  Sabinosa  169,  S.  Jose  277, 
»Sapello  182,  Tewlotenoa  (?)  176,  Vigilias  123.  In  188:^  are  mentionetl  Anton 
Chico  500,  Gallinas  Spr.   900,  GlorieU  300,  Liberty  200,  Lo«  Alamos  600, 
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Valencia  county  lies  south  of  Bernalillo,  having  the 
same  length  from  east  to  west,  and  covering  an  area 
of  about  7,500  square  miles.  Its  southern  boundaiy 
with  that  of  San  Miguel  forms  a  dividing  line  between 
northern  and  southern  New  Mexico.  This  is  one  of 
the  old  counties,  its  boundaries  having  been  modified 
by  acts  of  1870  and  1882.  The  county  seat  was  in 
early  times  at  Valencia,  but  in  1852  was  moved  to 
Tomd,  to  Belen  in  1872,  back  to  Tom^  in  1874,  and 
finally  to  Las  Lunas  in  1876.  The  population  in 
1880  was  13,095,  ranking  third  in  the  list  of  counlieB. 
There  were  239  &rms,  of  97  acres  average  size,  and 
fisirm  products  were  valued  at  $102,701.     In  1883  the 


Puerto  de  Lou*  (100,  Bed  River  Springi  23^  8.  Hikrio  600,  moel  id  theee  fig- 
ures indnding  townahips  nther  then  Tillagee.  The  newipepers  are  the  IJhi 
Vmtm  OateUe^  Optic,  iMda,  and  IRmbiff  World:  and  the  S.  Lorenao  (or  & 
H£brio)  Red  JUiver  O^nmide,  OrMea,  and  Mineial  CSty  ^eise.  O,  W. 
PrkkanTaRmHofSanMigmdCoiiu^  See 

alaoir.  7*.  H^Okm^ iRMottef  iSfafcft ^i>u  Fcpoi^  ChioegOk iL d^ 
work;  PoHer^t  Directory  qfLag  V^fOM,  1882-8;  y.  Mex.,  (MmaM  qf,  and  Ltm 
VegoB  Hoi  Bmrim,  Chicago^  1886;  Las  VegoB  Hoi  Sprktat,  8d  ed.»  l^priag- 
field,  O.,  1883;  AOmrgmrque  amd Ltm  Vegas  DiroOtory,  \9A. 

The  following  reiidenta  of  S.  Miguel  ca  hare  giren  me  MS.  Dkkdkme  ot 
StatememiUf  ae  noted  in  fhe  liet  of  aathoritiea,  on  itodc-nndBg  and  other  ia- 
teretta  of  their  region:  Frank  W.  Dele,  from  (Miio,  haa  nnoe  1883  been  ia 
the  cattle  business  at  Carpenter's  rancho,  near  Ft  Bascom,  where  he  is  con- 
stantly increasing  his  herd  of  Durhams.  Henry  Dold,  of  Las  Vegas,  is  the 
son  of  Andrew  D.,  a  German,  who  came  in  1851  and  became  a  prominent  mer- 
chant and  govt  contractor,  beinff  the  owner  of  the  Hot  Springs  property, 
which  he  sold  to  the  R.  R.  f or  f41,000.  Dr  £.  C.  Henriques,  a  practising 
physician  of  Las  Vegas  since  1878,  has  also  a  large  stock  range  in  Valencia 
CO.  He  is  a  native  of  Conn.  James  C.  Leary,  a  native  of  Mass.,  came  in 
1879,  and  was  for  6  vears  foreman  for  S.  W.  Dorsey.  Later  he  organized  the 
Wagon  Mound  Cattle  co.,  of  which  he  is  still  secretary,  beinf  uso  largely 
interested  in  other  companies,  besides  doing  a  live-stock  commission  business 
at  Las  Vegas.  Francisco  Lopez,  a  native  of  Sta  F^,  was  the  founder  of  S. 
Lorenzo  in  18C2.  He  was  also  in  the  sheep  and  later  the  cattle  business. 
W.  H.  McBroom,  a  Canadian,  came  to  the  territory  in  1876,  and  lived  at  Sta 
Fe  for  9  years.  Then  he  engaged  in  cattle-raising  near  Ft  Sumner,  where,  by 
owning  water-rights,  he  controls  a  range  of  800,000  acres.  He  is  also  inter- 
ested in  breeding  fine  horses.  Benito  Romero,  bom  at  Sta  F^  is  a  merchant 
at  Las  Vegas,  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  Don  Hilario.  To  his  Dictaikm 
is  appended  a  newspaper  biog.  of  his  mother,  Dofla  Josefa  Delgado  de  Romero. 
Michael  Slattery,  a  New  Yorker,  formerly  engaged  in  freighting  in  CoL  and 
Montana,  came  to  N.  Mex.  in  18C7,  and  is  manager  of  the  Waddingham 
Ranges  and  Cattle-raising  Assoc.,  wluch  controls  100,000  acres  near  Ft  Bas- 
com,  the  Montoya  rancho  of  655,000  acres,  and  the  P.  P.  P.  range  of  36,000 
acres.  Nsipoleon  B.  Stoneroad,  residing  with  his  family  at  Las  Veg^as,  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  S.  Brothers,  who  raise  cattle  on4i  large  sca&  at  the 
Cabra  Springs  ran^e  of  318,000  acres,  having  abandoned  sheep  as  leas  profit- 
able. He  is  a  native  of  Ala.  and  a  '49er  of  CaL,  eoming  to  rT.  Hex.  with  a 
drove  of  sheep  in  1876. 
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land  was  assessed  at  $2,209,323,  and  all  property  at 
$3,834,200,  there  being  12,066  cattle  and  217,778  sheep. 
These  figures  would  indicate  a  good  showing  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  other  parts  of  the  territory; 
though  most  current  descriptions  point  to  a  lack  of 
developmeiit.  The  agricultural  land  is  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  whose  length 
m  Valencia  is  limited,  but  the  grazing  lands  are  of 
great  extent,  though  standing  in  greater  need  of  wells 
than  many  other  sections.  Mineral  resources  are 
almost  entirely  undeveloped,  though  several  districts, 
notably  the  Manzano,  Ladrones,  La  Joya,  and  Spiegel- 
berg,  have  shown  good  prospects.  There  are  broad 
coal-fields  and  fine  deposits  of  salt.  Las  Lunas,  the 
county  seat  and  chief  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000,  and  is  a  distributing  point  of  some  importance, 
Belen,  or  Bethlehem,  has  nearly  1,500  inhabitanta 
Fort  Wingatc,  in  the  north-west,  is  near  the  Navajo 
reservation,  and  is  intended  to  keep  the  Indians  in 
subjection.  Zuni  and  Acoma  are  the  aboriginal  pue- 
blos, both  famous  in  early  annals.  Coronado  s  route  in 
the  sixteenth  century  led  him  past  Zuni,  or  Cfbola, 
and  the  pefiol  town  of  Acoma  to  the  great  valley,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  follows  nearly  the 
same  route.  The  fall  of  Acoma  was  the  deciding 
event  of  Onate's  conquest,  and  has  been  graphically 
narrated  in  Villagrd's  epic.  Laguna,  by  its  situation, 
gives  the  overland  passenger  by  rail  his  best  view  of 
a  pueblo,  though  it  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.* 
Lincoln  county,  lying  south  of  San  Miguel  and  V  a- 
lencia,  and  occupying  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
territory,  is  the  largest  of  the  counties,  with  an  area 
of  20,000  square  miles,  and  has  the  smallest  population, 
only  2,513   in  1880.     It  was  created  in  1869,  being 

*The  censas  of  1880  gives  Las  Lanas  a  pop.  of  876,  S.  Mateo  311,  and 
Cnbero  253.  In  1883,  according  to  the  N.  Mex.  Bus.  Directory,  Las  Lunas 
had  2,000,  Helen  1,500,  Manzano  600,  Peralta  1,000,  S.  Mateo  41 1,  Zu&i  2,000, 
lAguna  1,200,  Cubero  400.  The  R.  R.  stations  have  as  yet  assumed  no  im- 
portance as  towns.  The  conntv  has  no  newspaper,  and  the  settlements  still 
retain  for  the  most  part  their  old  Mexican  characteristics. 
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TexaL%.  xht  jii^i^  as^  wbic  and  iKz>c£T  v^i  £m*  grmiii^ 
ex/eiept  br  s*cazi&  ciT  vcuk.  Ix  xiie  v«sKen  plains  and 
moouiaizi  TaZJer^  isie  ciaiiic  i^  cxotljeflic  In  1SS3 
Li&cMit  iiewkni  ii>e  Bst  wna^  ^I^C«>S  cankw  and  stood 
utiiL  vhii  iSr.C'ISabecfL  Tlie  aneaaed  vahie  of  pn^ 
ertr  vas  #±.0^^.176;  and  l^..i2^S  acnes  of  land  were 
raliieid  a4  f^j,$2&.  I&  l^^v»  liieR^  were  M  fiuma, 
averaigi&g  ^4  acres  in  smt.  and  pn^dunng  $3S.749. 
Ricii  miii€«  Lare  bciec  wotkad  is  tiie  dismcts  of  White 
Oakft.  XogaL  Bonito.  Red  Oooii  aui  otbets  in  the 
western  roonntainft  AflM»g  iLe  impedimeiitB  to 
progre&is  the  umjSL  serioBS  bare  been  Indian  troubles, 
the  difiorderiT  chancier  of  the  popolauon.  and  the  lack 
of  n^eans  of  transpc^tation.  H«^,  nn«3er  the  pn»tec- 
t:  L  •:  Y  r:  ^tar.t-r..  is  ihr  AT.i.::.f  r-:<^r>-at:*.n.  and 
i':.^  Z':\i  :*  c  U!jt]e-^  raids  ii::  :' n.rr  years.  Here 
L  :*•.'..  '.-ttL  :*:.t  i^-i^-t  s-erious  aisruj-'^ar.c^-s  aii.i  Tastier' 
•.vars  '-r:w^L  T-^xii.,  riativt-.  ai^a  Mtxic-ai.  s:*vk-mtiu 

ti'.at  La.^  r.«>  rai-rL«ad.  tbouiih  several  art-  pn ejected. 
L^iiV'.L.  the  c»»ui:ty  seal,  with  3vO  inhabitants,  has  no 
special  ::i;f-:»rtaLc-e.  except  in  t*eing  the  county  seat, 
Whit*.-  L>uk>.  a  niinini:  town,  has  a  {^'pulation  of  about 
1.0'1'V.  a:.d  is  the  county  metropcuis.  Roswell  is  re- 
.rard*--«i  as  thr?  prosf»ective  site  of  an  impiirtant  agri- 
cultural ctDtre.'" 

•  p. T.^ilati^.a  bv  censoi  of  ISSO:  Ft  Stanton  1  IS,  Lincoln  638,  Sooth  Fork 
l^''.  W  — tie  Ox'tL-i  :3>.     Tne  Gu^vi'iiujt  Jl/:'i>ri.^jiju,  n.  p.,  n.  d..  b  a  pamphlet  of 

tv  A'fc/.  >ta  Fe.  I^vJ,  l.*^?  p..  i*  a  bioj.  of  Wm  H.  B*:»nney.  a  famous  on tlatr  An«i 
mar  iertr.  bv  :hv  ahenf  who  dnallv  killed  him.  The  lKX>k  contains  much 
inioruiation  about  the  'Lincoln  Co.  War*  of  stock-men  in  187S,  etc 
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Socorro  county  covers  an  area  of  about  12,000  mile? 
west  of  Lincoln  and  south  of  Valencia.  It  originally 
included  all  of  southern  New  Mexico;  but  Doiia  Ana 
was  cut  off  in  1852  and  Lincoln  in  1869;  and  the 
boundaries  were  otherwise  somewhat  changed  in  1870, 
1872,  and  1880.  The  county  seat  was  removed  to 
Limitar  in  1854,  but  restored  to  Socorro  in  1867. 
With  its  long  stretch  of  fertile  alluvial  soil  in  the  main 
valley,  and  its  4-6,000,000  acres  of  grazing  lands,  this 
county  is  believed  to  have  unexcelled  advantages  for 
agriculture  and  stock-raising,  though  both  industries, 
and  especially  the  former,  have  hitherto  been  too 
much  neglected.  In  1880,  nevertheless,  there  were 
728  farms,  averaging  53  acres  each,  and  producing 
$217,295.  In  1883  the  assessment  was  $330,793  on 
393,170  acres;  there  were  20,430  cattle  and  66,615 
sheep;  and  the  total  valuation  of  property  was  $2,450,- 
193.  According  to  Ritch,  in  1882-4  cattle  increased 
from  9,000  to  70,000,  while  sheep  decreased  from 
800,000  to  100,000.  Mining  activity  dates  from  about 
1881,  and  in  the  yield  of  silver,  gold,  and  copper  So- 
corro has  become  one  of  the  leading  counties,  with 
over  50  districts  and  many  remarkably  productive 
mines.  With  the  growth  of  this  great  mining  indus- 
try the  others  retrograded  at  first,  but  in  recent  years 
there  are  indications  of  revival;  and  a  prosperous 
future  seems  assured.  Socorro,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
flourishing  town  of  over  3,000  inhabitants,  with  every 
sign  of  becoming  a  commercial  centre  of  great  impor- 
tance; and  doubtless  other  settlements  will  eventuallv 
enter  the  race  of  progress,  though  hitherto  all  have 
been  content  with  mere  existence.  The  railroad  down 
the  Rio  Grande  traverses  the  county  from  north  to 
south,  two  short  branches  extend  to  the  mines  at 
Carthage  and  Magdalena,  and  here,  as  everywhere, 
several  cross-county  roads  are  looked  for  in  the  early 
future.  In  a  certain  sense  Socorro  may  be  regarded 
as  the  oldest  Spanish  name  in  New  Mexico,  though 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  pueblo  or  spot  so  named 
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in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Oflate  is  exactly  the  site 
of  the  present  town.  In  this  region  was  the  southern- 
most group  of  pueblos,  noted  by  all  the  early  explorers 
coming  from  the  south,  or  in  the  case  of  Coronado 
from  the  north;  and  the  name  Nuestra  Seiiora  del 
Socorro  was  given  in  1598,  in  recognition  of  the  succor 
there  found  after  crossing  the  southern  deserts.  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  annals  deal  for  the  most  part  only 
with  the  line  of  settlements  along  the  river,  where  the 
early  pueblos  have  long  since  disappeared;  but  in  the 
north-east  were  several  flourishing  mission  pueblos, 
eventually  destroyed  by  Apaches,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  seen  at  Ab6,  Gran  Quivira,  and  other  places." 
Grant  county  occupies  the  south-western  comer  of 
the  territory,  with  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles, 
being  bounded  on  the  west  by  Arizona  and  on  the 
south  by  Mexico.  It  is  a  new  county,  organized  by 
act  of  1868.  It  was  then  cut  off  from  Dona  Ana,  and 
a  small  portion  of  its  territory  was  included  in  the 
Arizona  county  of  1860-1,  before  Arizona  was  or- 
ganized as  a  territory.  There  was  in  1877  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  attach  it  to  Arizona ;  and  the 
boundary  was  slightly  changed  in  1880.  The  county 
seat  was  originally  at  Central  City,  but  was  moved  to 
Pinos  Altos  in  1 869  and  to  Silver  City  in  1 872.  This 
region  does  not  figure  in  the  early  records,  except  as 
the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines  were  worked  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Mexican  and  Spanish  times.  It  is  essentially 
a  mining  county,  the  development  of  which  began  at 
Pinos  Altos  in  1866,  and  the  yield  of  which  in  1872-81 
was  about  $5,000,000.  In  this  industry,  as  elsewhere 
recorded,  it  heads  the  list  of  New  Mexican  counties. 
Here  was  the  home  of  the  Apaches,  and  the  scene  of 
many  a  bloody  combat.     The  population  was  4,539  in 

^^  Socorro,  with  a  population  of  1,272,  is  the  only  town  not«d  in  the  census 
of  1880.  S.  Marcial  and  Chloride  are  mentioned  in  1883;  also  aa  pot}t-office4 
Beaver,  Ft  Craig,  Horse  Springs,  Magdalena,  Paraje,  S.  Antonio,  8.  Fran- 
cisco, Cherry  ville,  and  Clairmount.  Ft  Craig  is  a  place  of  historical  interest, 
as  is  Valverde,  the  battle-field  of  1862.  Magdaleuay  Pi-onptcttM  cf  the  Totm,  is 
a  pamphlet  pub.  at  Sta  Fe,  1885,  12mo,  24  p.  M.  Fischer  and  A,  Abeytia  artj 
the  authors  of  the  Beport  as  to  Socorro  Co.,  Soc.,  1881. 
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1880,  and  has  been  doubled  since.  The  native  or 
Mexican  element  is  comparatively  small.  There  are 
excellent  agricultural  tracts,  especially  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Mimbres  and  Gila,  where  about  10,000  acres 
are  cultivated,  the  mining  camps  aflfordiug  an  advan- 
tageous market.  In  1880,  68  farms,  with  an  average 
extent  of  144  acres,  are  noted  as  producing  $145,167. 
In  1883  the  assessment  was  $64,350  on  5,052  acres; 
total  valuation  of  property  $2,960,874.  Grazing  lands 
are  extensive,  of  good  quality,  and  somewhat  more  fully 
utilized  than  in  other  parts  of  the  territory.  In  1883 
there  were  15,871  cattle  and  328,400  sheep.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  county  from  west 
to  east,  with  a  narrow-gauge  branch  from  Lordsburg  to 
Clifton  in  Arizona ;  while  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6  road  comes  to  Deming  and  has  a  branch  to 
Silver  City.  The  county  seat,  Silver  City,  is  the  mining 
centre,  and  though  a  new  town,  incorporated  in  1878, 
has  a  population  of  3,000,  with  solid  brick  buildings  and 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  thriving  modem  city.  Dem- 
ing, at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  railroad  lines,  and 
noted  as  the  only  competing  railroad  point  in  the 
territory,  has  sprung  up  since  1880,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  2,000,  with  well-founded  aspirations  to 
the  position  of  county  metropolis  in  the  early  future. 
Georgetown,  Pinos  Altos,  Santa  Rita,  Lordsburg, 
Shakespeare,  and  Carlisle  are  the  most  prominent  of 
other  settlements.^* 

Dona  Ana  county  covers  an  area  of  about  6,700 
square  miles  on  the  southern  frontier,  between  Grant 
on  the  west  and  Lincoln  on  the  east.  It  comprises  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Gadsden  purchase  of  1853- 
4.  The  county  was  cut  off  from  Socorro  in  1852,  and 
then  included  all  of  southern  New  Mexico.     Besides 

*'  The  census  figures  of  1880  were:  Central  City  126,  Georgetown  540,  Pinos 
Altos  150,  S.  Lorenzo  284,  Silver  City  1,800.  This  county  produced  15,222 
lbs.  of  butter  in  1880,  more  than  double  the  product  of  any  other.  W.  H, 
Laiortnce^s  Beport  cls  to  Orant  County ^  Silver  City,  1881,  contains  nearly  all 
the  information  extant  in  other  works.  The  newspapers  are  the  Silver  City 
2^exo  South-west^  Mining  Chronicle^  and  Telegram;  the  Lordsburg  Advance; 
Georgetown  SUvet*  Brick;  and  Deming  Headlight, 
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the  cutting-oflF  of  the  other  southern  counties,  as  else- 
where recorded,  the  boundary  was  modified  by  acts  of 
1870,  1872,  and  1878.  The  county  seat  was  origi- 
nally Dona  Ana,  but  was  changed  to  Las  Cruces  in 
1853,  to  Mesilla  in  1856,  and  finally  to  Las  Cruces 
again  in  1882.  The  population  in  1880,  including 
most  of  Sierra  county,  was  7,612;  and  is  now,  alone, 
probably  much  more.  The  lower  Rio  Grande  valley 
is  known  as  the  Mesilla  valley,  and  is  a  veritabfe 
garden-spot,  famous  not  only  for  its  general  crops  of 
grain,  but  for  its  vegetables — especially  onions — small 
fruits,  and  above  all,  for  its  grapes  and  wine.  Its  soil 
is  fertile  and  easily  irrigated ;  two  crops  in  a  year  are 
often  raised,  and  hay  can  be  cut  on  the  mesas  any  day 
in  the  year.  In  1880  there  are  noted  431  farms^ 
averaging  107  acres,  and  producing  $175,005.  In 
1883  the  assessment  was  $474,817  on  36,584  acres; 
and  the  total  valuation  of  property  was  $1,417,354 
Back  from  the  river  the  mesas  furnish  the  same  ad- 
vantage for  grazing  that  are  found  in  other  regions; 
but  in  1883  only  7,248  cattle  and  24,853  sheep  are 
reported.  Rich  mines  have  been  worked,  especially 
in  the  Organos,  Jarillas,  and  Potrillas  mountains. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road from  Deniing  to  El  Paso,  and  by  the  Atchison 
road  from  Doming  to  Rincon,  and  from  Rincon  down 
the  Rio  Grande  to  El  Paso,  so  that  no  region  is  better 
suppHed  witli  lailroads.  Las  Cruces,  the  county  seat, 
has  about  1,500  inhabitants,  a  newspaper,  the  liio 
Grande  Republican,  and  is  the  business  centre.  Me- 
silla, with  a  population  of  1,200,  and  another  paper, 
the  News,  is  a  close  rival.  Rincon  and  Nutt  are  rail- 
road junction  stations.  This  section  has  no  early 
history,  except  that  it  was  traversed  by  all  the  ex- 
plorers and  travellers  between  new  and  old  Mexico. 
I  have  not  even  been  able  to  learn  from  what  particu- 
lar Dofia  Ana  tlie  settlement  derived  its  name;  prob- 
ably from  the  wife  of  one  of  the  early  explorers  or 
governors.     The  first  settlement  of  the  Mesilla  valley 
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was  by  a  Chihuahua  colony,  after  the  boundary  survey 
had  left  this  tract  in  Mexico,  and  before  the  Gadsden 
treaty  restoring  it  to  the  United  States.  ^^ 

Sierra  county  is  a  new  creation  of  1884,  when  it 
was  formed  from  portions  of  Dona  Ana,  Grant,  and 
Socorro,  with  county  seat  at  Hillsborough.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  2,100  miles,  as  I  estimate  it  from  the 
map,  though  different  figures  are  given  by  Ritch  and 
others.  On  account  of  its  recent  origin  no  statistics 
are  accessible.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  with  con- 
siderable grazing  ranges,  which  have  been  compara- 
tively well  utilized,  and  many  fertile  though  small 
valleys,  which  may  in  time  be  cultivated.  The  main 
industry  is,  however,  mining,  in  which  the  county 
takes  the  highest  rank  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and 
very  nearly  so  without  reference  to  area.  Only  a  few 
mines  have  been  developed,  notably  those  of  the  Lake 
Valley  district,  but  these  have  proved  by  far  the  most 
productive  of  the  territory.  Hillsborough,  the  county 
seat.  Lake  Valley,  and  Kingston  are  connected  with 
the  main  railroad  by  a  branch  from  Nutt  station,  and 
are  thriving  mining  centres,  of  small  population  as  yet ; 
and  the  northern  settlements  are  Palomas,  Fairview, 
Grafton,  Robinson,  and  Chloride.  The  Cafiada  Alamosa 
is  known  to  the  reader  as  the  site  of  a  former  Indian 
reservation ;  and  in  the  main  Rio  Grande  valley,  now 
traversed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6 
Railroad,  is  the  famous  Jornada  del  Muerto,  an  object 
of  terror  in  early  times  to  all  who  were  compelled  to 
make  the  trip  between  old  and  new  Mexico. 

^La  Luz  and  Tularosa,  with  pop.  of  249  and  549,  are  the  only  towns 
named  in  the  census  of  1880.  The  post-offices  named  in  1883  are  Colorado, 
near  Hatch  Station,  500,  Dofia  Ana  600,  Ft  Selden,  S.  Agustin,  Tularosa, 
Chamberino,  La  Mesa,  Thome,  and  Victoria.  A.  J.  FourtairCs  Report  on 
Dofia  Ana  Co.,  1882,  corresponds  with  the  other  county  reports  cited,  and  is 
quoted  by  Ritch  and  others. 
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Lezaon,  Jnan  S.,  NoMaSt  S7& 

Liber<$s,  Ramon,  379,  386b 

Libertad,  Port,  500,  602. 

Libraries,  Ariz.,  606-7. 

Libraries,  N.  M.,  641,  717. 

limitar,  699,  745,  797. 

Lincoln,  796. 

Lincoln  Co.,  723,  795-6L 

Lincoln,  President^  52L 

Lincoln  State,  721. 

Lindsay,  Capt,  676. 

Lino,  Rio  deX  41,  88. 

lists,  Castafio  de  Soea's  men,  101; 
Chotean's  men,  299;  Coronado's 
captains,  36;  Counties,  Ariz.,  597- 
8;  Counties,  N.  M.,  723;  Dele- 
gates to  Cong.,  Ariz.,  525;  Dele- 
gates to  Cong.,  N.  M.y  715-16; 
Emig[rants  to  CaL,  N.  M.,  339; 
Espejo's  men,  81,  89;  Events  in  N. 
M.,  314r-15,  701  et  seq.;  Forts, 
Ariz.,  554;  Forts,  N.  M.,  726; 
Franciscans,  124,  151,  161,  171, 
179,  204,  212-13,  216, 238,  241,  275; 
Governors,  Ariz.,  52i5;  Governors, 
N.  M.,  164-5,  25a-4,  310,  702  et 
seq.,  Indian  Agts  and  Supts,  Ariz., 
chap,  xxii.,  passim,  see  names  of 
Tribes;  Indian  Agts  and  Supts,  N. 
M.,  chap.,  xxiz.,  p.  662-4,  668, 
672,  727,  see  names  of  Tribes;  In- 
dian Tribes,  K  Colorado,  348; 
Kearny's  Officers  and  Troops,  410; 
Land-gprants,  Ariz.,  600;  Land- 
grants,  K.  M.,  648,  757-63;  Law- 
?er8,  Ariz.,  536;  Lawyers,  N.  M., 
20;  Members  Lecnslature,  Ariz., 
687-9;  Members   Legislatare^   N. 


M.,  442,  634  et  seq.,  706;  Members 
Territorial  Convention,  Ariz.,  504; 
Members  Territorial  Convention, 
N.  M.,  443-6;  Military  Command- 
ers, Ariz.,  554;  Military  Conmiand* 
ers,  N.  M.,  655,  725;  Military  Offi- 
cers, Ariz.,  497;  Mines,  Ariz.,  579^ 
92,  passim;  Mines,  N.  M.,  748-56^ 

Sssim;  Missions,  Ariz.,  369-71; 
ormons,  Ariz.,  531-3;  Names  on 
early  maps,  71;  Newspapers,  Ariz., 
607;  Newspapers,  N.  M.,  776-7; 
Officers,  Cal.  Volunteers,  514;  Offi- 
cials, Ariz.,  507,  535-9;  Officials  of 
£1  Paso,  187;  Officials,  N.  M.,  218, 
228,  238,  241,  287,  426,  445-6,  630 
et  seq.;  704  et  seq.;  Ofiate's  Com- 
pany, 125-6;  Otermin's  captains, 
187;  Pike's  men,  292;  Places,  ran- 
cherfas,  etc.,  early  explorations 
Ariz.,  201,  356-9,  366,  369-71,  387- 
95,  507;  Places,  rancherias,  eta, 
eariy  explorations  N.  M.,  139,  187> 
200,  236,  265;  Public  and  Jesuit 
Colleges,  N.  M.,  775;  Pueblos  and 
Missions,  N.  M.,  135-7,  16^-4, 
172^  187,  212,  241,  252-3,  27^ 
82,  302,  312,  342-3,  739  et  seq.; 
Raibroads,    N.    M.,    771-2;    Rod- 

Xez*  Companions,  75;  Spiuiish 
era,  p.  159,  193-4;  Texas'  offi- 
cers, 1841,  p.  320;  Translators  and 
Printers  of  Laws,  713;  Union  men, 
N.  M.,  684;  Vargab'  officers,  203; 
Victims,  Acoma,  142,  revolt  of 
1680,  p.  179,  of  1847,  p.  432. 

Literature,  Ariz.,  592-3,  607. 

Literature,  N.  M.,  775. 

Little  Colorado,  See  'Colorado  Chi- 
quito. ' 

Little  Desert,  507. 

Li^e-stock,  see  'stock-raising.' 

Lobato,  Ventura,  328. 

Lobos,  Port,  605. 

Local  annals  and  descrip.,  Ariz., 
chap.  xxiv. 

Local  annaU  and  descrip.,  N.  M., 
chap.  xxxi. 

Loco,  Chief,  569,  571,  746  et  seq. 

Logan,  618. 

Lomas  y  Colmenares,  Juan  R,  99- 
100. 

Lombarde,  Fr.,  182. 

Long,  R.  L.,  606. 

Lopez,  Capt.,  57. 

Lopez,  Diego,  163. 

Lopez,  Fr.,  75-80,  84,  158. 

Lopez,  Frsmcisco,  794. 

Lopez,  Juan,  430. 

Lopez,  NicoUs,  192. 


Iawz,  Ramon,  379: 

It^ia,  Vicente.  285. 

Lopez  d«  Han,  yvljilano,  10. 

Lord,  Cut.,  fiM. 

Lord,  C.  H.,  650  et  acq. 

LoiJsbii™,  «M-5.  599. 

Loring.  Fred.  W.,  ofiO, 

Lorina.  W.  H..  B87  etaei^ 

L«  PUceroa.  4i». 

Liwdng.  B.  J.,  work-  of.  Ml^  I 

liISiiiTii  ,-innr  ifirniii 

XaMmL<«4ft7H. 


buOndc,  080^067. 


Hawmb,  3.  K.,  6B4. 

Macy.  Arthnr.  625. 

hU^lariaga,  SIB. 

Maaera  Mt-,  401. 

Madrid,   Roque,  de,   193,  302,  206-7, 

SIB,  -nS.  2(2. 
MigJalena,   797-8. 
MagaiLilena  MU,  202, 
M^Saffio.  Jamea,  411-15,  423. 
Maigrias,  see  'MsgnM.' 
Mainai,  84-5,  89. 
llJ^ey.  0.  L.,  628. 
Mails,  Aril.,  602-3. 
Mainez,  Gov.  Alberto,  2S4,  298. 
Maize,  61. 

Maldonado,  Alonso  del  C,  16. 
Maldonado,  C.  de  V.,  27. 
Maidonado,  Joan,  379. 
Maldonado,  Ldcaa,  182. 
Mallory,  Henry  B.,  546. 
Mallory,  John  C,  546. 
Mangas  Coloradas,  405,  502. 
Mange,  Jnan  M.,  (md  works,  354-5, 


1779,    p.    SES:    Bonadair 
,  471:    OOiea  Ae  Ya^^ 
17:  Cratnado  ia  N.  M.,  Hj 
ami   Nu  in  Atit,,   43: 

Aril,  528,  er  " 


Xm^  ■  N.  M.,  83:  Fwt* 
P.M;  Xmn's  Aru.,  360;  Mud'a 
cf  Am.,  384;  Id.  of  Kmeru  Alta, 

SV.  IL  Ifitli  Cwtoty,  137;  Id. 
SL,  176:  Niu  antl  CflronuM 
iBABB..43;  N«tll«e<t  in  l5S».a. 
n  Old,  71;  OtaCe'i  U^mU.  I!S: 
Pika  laOGs  p.  3H:  SiaaLit  an.! 
8<a<M,  IGI ;  Venuaa'  1757.  tc  371^ 
Wyt^it.'euAai.y.  1597.  p.  7L 
larMSv-.  15let>e4..34«. 

— ^  'i.**  ""^ 

\,m. 


awn,  n.  n>,  ^,  w 
llHfkdaJMi^Mt 


•BMaa^ 

Maniaei.  QerSoimo,  140i  143.  ISt. 

Manhall,  496. 

Marshall.  JoMph,  432. 

Martin,  CrU.,  94-5,  101. 

Martin,  Jobn,  767. 

Martinez.  Aloiuo,   124,  I»,  147,  34L 

Martines,  Ant.  J.,  311,  703i. 

Martinez,  Damian,  Carta,  Z73-4. 

Martinez,  Gov.  P«Ui.  SIS.  S31-& 

Martinez,  Joae  M.,  382,  501. 

Mawo,  John  S.,  556-& 

Maaon^  Ariz..  607. 

Manacrav  437,  M7-60i 

Maatin,  Tfaoa  J.,  507. 

Mata,  Juan,  217. 

Matanza,  108,  149. 

Mateer,  Wm  R.,  54& 

Mather,  Thna,  334. 

Manlding,  T.  F.,  7S2. 

Mazwei;.  Fem.,  667,  «71. 

MaiwelL  Rancho,  738,  781. 

Maym.  350,  404. 

McAiiiBtor,  J.  P.,  gas. 

McBrown.  W.  H.,  704. 

UcCall,  Quo.  A.,  Ltaen,  iW-7,  4tt 
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McOeave,  Wm,  514,  731,  736. 

McClelian,  G.  B.,  591,  653. 

McClellan,  Johu,  468. 

McCoinas,  Judge,  570,  746. 

McCormick,  (Jov.  Richard,  525,  557. 

McCrohan,  G.,  782. 

McDaniel,  John,  327. 

McDonald,  A.  F.,  532-3. 

McDonou^h,  Michael,  298L 

McDoagal,  509. 

McDowell,  Gen.,  555,  557,  564. 

McFarlane,  Coal  Beghw,  750. 

McGowan,  Edward,  507,  511. 

McKay,  Alex.,  589. 

McKibben,  506. 

McKnight,  Robert,  297-9. 

McLane,  Capt ,  676. 

McLeod,  Hugh,  320,  323. 

McMillan's,  567. 

McMiUanviUe,  588. 

McNulta,  743. 

McRae,  Capt.,  692. 

McWiUie,  M.  H.,  512,  688. 

Mead,  W.  K.,  628. 

Measles,  Ariz.,  386-7. 

Medina,  Capt.,  225. 

Medina,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 

Meek,  Wm  E.,  292. 

Meila,  Haciend,  198,  200. 

Meigares,  Gov.  Facnndo,  andworka, 

284-7,  296-7,  308-9. 
Melgosa,  Capt.,  56. 
Mehne,  Two  Thouaand  MiUa,  24,  220, 

310,  749. 
Menauffh,  Hugh,  292. 
Menaul,  Rev.,  740. 
Menchero,  Juan  M.,  and  Deelaradon, 

245,  247-8,  252. 
Mendieta,  111. 
Mendiuueta,  Gov.  Pedro  F.  de,  258, 

264,  280. 
Mendizibal,  Gk)v.  Bern.  L.,  165. 
Mendoza,  Ana,  123. 
Mendoza,  Gov.Gaspar  Dom.  de,  243-4. 
Mendoza,  Juan  Dom.  de,  165-6,  168, 

186,  193. 
Mendoza,  Gov.  Mateo  A.  de,  257,  272, 

371. 
Mendoza,  P.  Gonzalez  de,  79,  96. 
Merrill,  P.  C,  533. 
Merriwether,  Gov.  D.,  633,  660,  664, 

670,  675. 
Mesa  City,  532. 
Mescaleroe,  286,  688  et  seq.,  742  et 

M^ia,  504,  506-7,  512,  602-3,  688, 

699,  723,  800. 
MesUU  Colony,  652,  710. 
Mesilla  Valley,  493. 
Messervy,  Wm  S.,  448. 

Hist.  Aaiz.  ako  N.  Max.  63 


Methodists,  see  'Church.' 

Meyer,  A.  L.,  628. 

Mexican  Bound.  Survey,  467  et  seq. 

Mexican  Citizens  in  Anz.,  503,  575. 

Mexican  Citizens  in  N.  M.,  472-3. 

Mexican  Grants,  see  'Land-grants.' 

Mexican  Rule  in  Ariz.,  402  et  seq. 

Mexican  Rule  in  N.  M.,  chap.  xiv. 

Mexican  War,  408  et  seq. 

Michler,  N.,  494. 

Miera  y  Pacheco,  Bernardo,  265. 

Miera  y  Pacheco,  Cleto,  287. 

Miles,  D.  S.,  676. 

Miles,  Nelson,  573. 

Military,   Ariz.,  chap,    xxii.,  p.  354, 

377-9,  383,  402,  409  et  se^.,  439. 
Military,  K.  M.,  chap,  xviii.,  xxvi- 

vii.,  xxix.,  p.  305,  313,  322. 
Militia,  Ariz.,  557. 
MUitia,  N.  M.,  259-60,  205-6,  322. 
Miller,  David  J.,  and  works,  24,  158, 

164,  180,  713. 
Miller,  J.  H.,  734. 
Miller,  S.  C,  628. 
Miller,  Theo.,  292. 
Mills'  Hand-l>ook,  749  et  seq. 
MUlviUe,  531. 

Mimbrefios,  563,  668,  744  et  seq. 
Mineral  City,  616. 
Mineral  Creek,  477. 
Mineral  Park,  585,  613-14. 
Mines,  Ariz.,  346,  362,  374,  379,  383, 

386,    399-401,   497-500,    530,   552, 

578-92,  see  also  '  Co.  names. ' 
Mines,  N.  M.,  72,  75,  78,  83-4,  8^-9, 

93-4,  98,    105,  132,   139,   150,  160, 

102,   168,    191,   195,  201,  207,  248, 

253,  258,  275-6,  303-4,  340-1,  649, 

748-56. 
Mines,  Wm,  298. 
MingUes,  Juan,  236. 
Mirabal,  Juan,  239. 
Miracles,  130,  163,  182,  195,  216,  228, 

241,  358. 
Miranda,   Ant.,  222,  226,   229,  2J2, 

234,  239. 
Miranda,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 
Mission  Camp,  576w 
Missionaries,  see  'Missions.* 
Missions,  Colorado  River,  396-7. 
Missions,  Ariz.,  332  et  seq.,  .350,  352- 

5,   366,   368^  373-80,  385,  389-90, 

396-7,  402,  406,  see  also  'Lists.' 
Missions,  N.  M.,  172-3,  212-13,  247, 

250-3,  266-70,  274,  279-82,  306-8, 

341-2,  see  also  'Lists.* 
Missouri  Compromise,  453w 
Missouri  River,  237. 
Missouri  Volunteers,  410  et  seq.,  419- 

2J,  439  et  seq.,.  459. 


HttdMO,  Got.  a.  Bl,  10^  TU.  m. 

IfaSnllMi  Mfc,  «B«. 

'  Mmre   dtty,    Si%  fM   atao  'Hrt 

Uotam  Co.,  IH3L  90,  SSOl  088^  aSBk 
SM;  SIS  at  MU 

ibtikTM.  iH,  «B,  lat,  m.  SI4-4 

HdlhMMMi,  hTK,  481. 

llwi^  Oor.  Jolui,  MH  Ult  «Mk 

«1.4B5,M7. 
]bntnd4J<««lL,»,ini 


HMttam,  Hmhl  S7S. 
Montana  FkUo,  OL 
Hoon^  ?.  L.,  «B8. 
HoqniTMdm,aBl 

iMoqniDO,  64,  S6A. 

Uoquis,  42.  46-8,  73,  87-9,  IMk  W. 
159.  ISl.  ice,  168.  173,  lu;  ttt~t, 
189,  201,  SOT.  a09,  216,  ni-Ml 
233-4.  237,  239.  243-4,  2i»,  l9ft-7, 
S«(X-2,  265-7,  287.  344-6,  SIL  MB- 
7,  ^1-8,  407,  461-Z,  4QS,  W,  90^ 
684,  fiSl,  604,  609. 

Jion.  329,  432,  435,  782-3. 

Mora  Co..  782-3. 

Mora.  Ft.  AnL,  182. 

Mora,  JoB^  O.  do,  287. 

Mora  VaUey,  429. 

Morsdor,  Jesoi,  182. 

Moraga,  Salvador,  3S4. 

Moreno,  Fr.,  214,  379. 

Moreno,  Jnan  Josf,  213. 

Horano,  Jote  M.,  370. 

Moreno  Diat,  722. 

Moraua  PUcwa,  781. 

Morfi.  Joan  A.,  Midwwk*,  263;  268- 
9,  273-4,  278. 

Horford,  W.  E,  HO. 

Morgan,  L.  B.,  GS. 

Morm,   Capt.,436. 

Morlata,  Juan,  107. 

Mormon  BatteUoo,  40»-10,  419-21, 
477-8. 

Hormou  m  ArU..  53(M,  US,  6110; 
604,  dm;  007,  610. 

HonDMU,  N.  M.,  660-1,  676,  684, 
734-Br7«t  778. 

Horrit,  Ckpt,  609. 

Uorruon,  W.,  S91,  SSS. 

Uerro,  El.  141^  107,  166,  SfXt-S,  234. 


n,W.J..<lX 


Mb2«,  Mk..  U& 


.      -.      HBTt 

Namb^  0^  U^  la;  sot,  fl«-17. 
S74.67SL 

Vuam,  AlbnoMmH^  SL  79;  lii- 
Mu.  Mh  «»t  B  Fan,  IHL  m, 
Oila,  aSfi;  Moqid,  MS:  H.  Uvt. 

Bie  dd  HorSi:  Oi  Bio  (Mmdok 
164u  M0|  Baom,  Uii  Twilirti^i. 


Nm^  Joi<  L.,  1 
Vmio,  IfaB.,  M. 
Narboga,  MA.,  S8S,  MML 
Naibana,Chi4  4S1   463. 
Nano,  Bart.,  see  'Nanuija' 
Narraei,  Fin£lo  do,  8-9,  16. 


Nava,  Oen.,  268. 

Navajo,  Camp,  421-3. 

Navajoa,  162-3,  171,  201,  SS2^  2ZT- 

8,  230,  232,  247-S,  366,  268,  2^-7, 

307,  3IS,  397,  418-23,  434,  437-411; 

4B»,  462-3,  467,  MS;  K48,  C73   ct 

•eq.,  730etMq. 
Navarro,  Gov.  Kmn.  T.,  564. 
Navarro,  Joa«  Ant.,  ^  323. 
Navigation.  489  ct  mn.,  499,  602. 
NeaL  A.  D.,  4S6. 
NM^GOt-A. 
Negro  castM,  288. 
Negro  diaoovisrar  of  Aria,,  tJ~3L 
Negroee,  N.  M.,  288,  681  at  mo. 
N^hbcn,  Robert  S.,  4611. 
Heldonam,  Juan  B.,  377. 
NalMm,  Usat,  SM-Sl 
Nemoroato,  O^,  Me  'Horiela.' 
Nentoig,  360. 
Nevada,  B27. 


.  .a 


fyy<J^ 
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New  Mexico,  chap.  liL-xiv.,  xviL- 
viiL,  xxv.-xxxi.;  see  table  of  con- 
tents for  details.  Mention  in  Ariz, 
chapters,  3iS-9,  389,  391,  397,  407, 
503-8,  516,  527,  55^  569,  598. 

N.  Mez.  Bureau  ImmigratJon,  752 

K.  Mex.  BudnesB  Dhtdory^  752. 

K.  Mex.  Discuno,  118-19. 

K.  Mex.  lUnerario,  US. 

N.  Mex.  MemanaX,  11& 

K.  Mex.  Mining  Ca,  749. 

N.  Mex.  Testimonio,  78. 

K.  Mex.  Traahdo,  118-19. 

N.  Mex.,  Voice  from,  757. 

*  New  Placers,'  N.  M.,  315,  340. 

New  Virginia,  61& 

Newby,  Col,  440,  463. 

Newspapers,  Ariz.,  498,  558,  607. 

Newspapers,  N.  Mex.,  314,  341,  442, 
776-7,  see  also  Co.  names. 

Nexpa,  Rio,  40. 

Niel,  AjmrUamienioa,  21,  £4,  109,  111, 
186. 

Night  Creek,  477. 

Niles'  Begitier,  420. 

Niza,  Marcos  de,  2^-34, 3^-7,  39, 45-6, 
91,  195,  345-6,  355. 

Nocales,  Los,  494,  618-19. 

NoUn  Party,  aee  HkU  N,  If  ex.  States. 

Noon,  J.  J..  628. 

Noraguas,  388. 

Norte,  Rio  del,  83,  282,  294,  455. 

North  Mex.  States,  resnm^  of  Hist., 
5  etseq. 

North  vs.  South  in  Cong.,  451-8. 

Northern  Mystery,  13  et  aeq.,  70, 
152,  155,  163,  246,  348. 

Noyes,  432. 

Nueces,  Rio,  165-6. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Loreto,  367. 

Nueva  Andalncia,  91,  96,  35a 

Nueva  Seyilla,  129. 

Nueva  Vizcaya,  10. 

Nuevo  Mexico,  see  'New  Mexico.' 

Nugent.  John,  517. 

Nugent^s  Trail,  482. 

Nufiez,  A.,  see  'Cabeza  de  Vaca.' 

Nutrias,  Las,  785. 

NuU,  800-1. 

Oatman  family  and  massacre,  484-6. 

Obando,  Capt.,  57. 

Obed,  531. 

Obedienda  y  Vanllaje  a  eu  Mageetad 
134  etseq. 

Ocate,  783. 

Oconor,  Bxuto,  878,  882,  390. 

Offidalfl,  see  'Lists.' 

Ogden,480, 

Oieda,  Bart,  196,  206,  2ia 

OJo  aJimt^  810^  296. 


Ojo  del  0801422-8. 

Olavide  y  Michelen^  Gov.  K,  242 

et  seq. 
'Old  Placers,' N.M.»  840. 
Olive  City,  58a 
Olives,  Ariz.,   595. 
Olivia,  see  'Olive  City.' 
OHvia,  Ft.,  366. 
Ofiate,  Alonso  de,  Pide  9e  confirme,  119, 

147-8. 
Ofiate,  Cria.  de,  124^  148. 
Ofiate,  Juan  de,  and  works,  110-51, 

203,346-8. 
Ofiate  brothers,  117. 
Onis,  Juan,  340. 
Qnorato,  Fr.,  28. 
Opatsa,  350,  378. 

Oraibe,  186,  201,  222,  233,  363,  398. 
Oranges,  Ariz.,  595. 
Orantia,  Ignacio,  507. 
Ord,  Gen.,  556. 

Ordenal  y  Maza,  Juan  A.,  250. 
Orez,  Pedro,  132. 
Oro  Blanco^  589. 
Ortega,  Bias,  430. 
Ortega,  Diego,  165. 
Ortiz,  386. 
Ortiz,  Fr.,  434. 
Ortiz,  Ant.,  287-8. 
Ortiz,  IjB^nacio,  504. 
Ortiz,  Juan  Felipe,  342,  429. 
Ortiz,  Juan  Rafael,  288,  316. 
Ortiz,  Ramon,  472-3. 
Ortiz,  Tomis,  429-30,  432. 
Osay  Valley,  77. 
Osio,  Francisco,  288. 
Otermin,  Gov.  Ant,  and  works,  165, 

171,  176-8,  186-92. 
Otero,  Ant  Jos^,  426. 
Otero,  Miguel  A.,  517,  650,  684. 
Ounr,  G.  H.,  504,  507,  509,  511. 
Outlaws,  see  'Crime.' 
Overland  Mail,  496. 
Overland  Stege,  496,  499. 
Owen,  R.  K,  and  £.  T.  Cox'  Bepi, 

749. 
Owings,  L^  S.,  507. 
Ozaras,  156,  348. 
Pacheoo,  CoL  Doe.,  22. 
Pacific  R.  R.  Survey,  see  'Railroad 

Survey.' 
Pack,  L  D.  L.,  504. 
Padilla,  Juan,  46-7,  66-7. 
Padres,      see      'Franciscans'     and 

'Jesuits.' 
Pagme,  73. 
Paguemi,  72. 

Pah-Ute  Co.,  527,  530,  613. 
Pah-Utes,  545. 
Pajarito^  243. 


^a^ 


Bken 
irb.,i 


Palmw,  H.  E.,  7«i 
P)aMnM,801. 

fhaaau,  SM^Tt  m»  iho  '  Pkimees. 

npum  MA  S6L  SIMn .  3S7,  40 1 - 

C«4~<.  SOI,  nSt  ■»<  fi&fi,  559, 

CMHWHTta,  n»,4ta,tn.  579.  6S9, 

PwadM,  AloHOu  mm  •Voudu.' 

Pk^  J.  G.,  Md  ApM^  481-3. 
Plif^  K.  H-^SUl 

FBMvaM'BFUo.' 
PfttanbamLtt. 
IMriotink  K.  H..  4U. 

lumTa,  S37-8, 4n  «  «q. 

Attcn,  J.  J.,  BBS. 

PmITo.  R.,  6M,  aP7. 

Faiil,B.  H.,«ao. 

Atot,  Fimnowoot  SBS,  SM. 

FkwiwM,  88B-7,  iS7. 

Pk^  Lk,  B9S-3,  (H7,  SMIk  fiSo,  616. 

pMOa  oonimiMkB,  Alf>.,  C(JO  et  aeq. 


b Spring 


M7. 


Pauh,  I6T,TS<L 

PMoa,  BO-1,  89-90,  lOS,  ItB.  132, 177, 
179,  182,  185-6,  195,  l9:>--2m,  -^Oi- 
6,  209,  21*,  216,  223,  232,  274,  416, 
^i,  792;  see  aUo  'Cicuyc' 

Fecoa  roservntion,  55fi. 

Pecos,  Rio,  69,  61,  64,  102  et  acq. 

Pelham,  699. 

Pefi>,  JoBd  M.  de  la,  273. 

FeDa,  Jau,  230. 

PelU,  Muiuio  do  U,  288. 

Pefla  Bl&nca,  787. 

Feflaloga  y  Brioeflo,  Gov.  Diego  Dion, 
de,  24,  149,  165.  168-70,  S&. 

•Pefiol  Patriots, '348. 

PeBoQ,  Mariano,  307. 

P«naela,  Marqnii,  see  'Chttcoa. 

Peonage,  N.  M.,  681  etaB).,  714. 

Peralta,  698. 

Feralta,  Oor.  Pedro,  IBS. 

Peralta  land-grant,  308-9. 

Perea,  EstJran.  158,  161,  IlSS-S. 

Perei.  Gov.,  314,  316-14 

Perez.  Jnan,  127. 

Perkina,  Jesae,  032. 

Peinado,  AIodm,  108. 

Perry,  Miu,  740l 

Feaqoatn,  Qov.,  GOO,  018,  J;76. 


Peto,  Morton,  Sarmrem,  749. 

Pfefferkom,  Ignacio,  309. 

Phtenix,  32,  BV5,  603, 60S,  fi3»4L 

Pbcenix,  John,  aea  Derby.  G.  IL 

Piu.  Lu,  435-6. 

Pioachfi,  007,  614. 

Picarleg.  61,   10*.  109,   133.  1Mb  171^ 

17S,  180,   186.   1D5.   190,  -JM,  SOSk 

310,214.216-17.784. 
Pierce,  Preeideat,  49-2. 
Figean'e  macDo,  691  et  aeq. 
PLte,  Z.  M.,  and  Af^imiU  ^  Mmii., 

291-7,  303  et  neq. 
Pike's  Peakent.  693  et  seq. 
Pllabo.  161. 
Pilcn.  HI. 

File.  Gov.  Wn.  A.,  19.  705.  717.  T» 
Pillan.,  447. 
Timm,  633. 
Pima  CO.,  023,   G27,   USt,   sm,  9Bi, 

683-90,  hdfi.  S9S.  605-4,  6t7«taM. 
Firnas,  31.  34,  4%  352-4.    391,  WO, 

368,  378-9,  388,  401,  403.  461  fl«- 

7,  479-80,  490,  GI3.  ftlS.  SO,  Ht, 

548-50,  552,  556.  564.  5M. 
Pimu  BajoB,  36B. 
Pimerla  Alta,  1 1,  .^U,  3S2.  3M;  Sl% 

376,  jtSO,  403,   021:  >»   aLw  'An- 

Pimeria  Baia.  391. 
Pinal  Apaches,  557. 
Knal   CO.,   527,   082.   G85.    5>T.  ML 

698,624-5. 
Finateno  Amchex,  475. 
Pinart,  Alpliotue.  20. 
Finero,  Joan,  147. 
Pinery  caflon, 
[•ino,  Facnndo,  719. 
Pino,  Ignacio,  243, 
Pino,  JW.  287. 
Pint).  Joae  F..  305. 
Piuo.  Jnan,  236. 
Pino,  Joan  EstiJviiii,  316. 
Piuo,  Miguel,  4.%. 
Pino,  Nicolia,  430. 
Fino.  Pedro  B.,  and  Erpnti-iom,  112, 

267,  27,1.  286-90.  302-3,  303,  307. 
Pinole  treaty.  556. 
Finns  Altoe,  726,  798-4, 
Pinoe  Creek,  Loa,  738. 
Pintiuloa,  30. 
Pioneers,  Ariz.,  607. 
Pioneers  of  N.  Max.,  126-6. 
Pi™,  «.  168,  175,  185,  187.  191. 
Pitahaya    155. 
Placers.  Arit,  679-Sa 
Placers.  K.  M.,  340.  see  ako  'Minaa.' 
Flacitaa.  Ida.  796. 
Flanchas  de   Plate.    974.    399.    401, 

520j  57S,  see  alK>  '  lk>Ua  dt  Flat*. 
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Pleasant  Valley,  631. 

Pluiuiner,  A.  H.,  689. 

Poala,  see  'Puara.' 

Pol)ares,  Francisco,  67. 

Poetical  HUL  of  N.  Mex,,  112  et  seq. 

Point  of  Rocks,  463. 

Poison  Oak,  236. 

Politics,  Ariz.,  chap.  xxi.  p.  603  et 

se<]^. 
Politics,   N.  M.,  chap,  xrv.,  xxviii, 

p.  308,  446,  461. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Gk)v.,  see  'Vargas.' 
Ponce  de  Leon,  Pedro,  118,  120-1. 
Pooge,  168. 
Pope,   Chief,  170-1,  176  et  seq.,  184 

etseq.,  199. 
Pope,  John,  663. 
Pope,  Nathaniel,  736  etseq.,  743 et 

seq. 
Population,  Ariz.,  369,  377,  380,  382, 

402,  474,  476,  498,  601,  604r-9,  629- 

31,  643,  see  also  'Co.  names.' 
Population,   N.    M.,   chap,  xxxi.,  p. 

90,  172,  221,  230,  244,  252-3,  274, 

278-82,  300-2,  342-3,  469-60,  462, 

642,  723^ 
Porras,  Fr.,  166,  349. 
Porter's  Directory,  794. 
Posadas,    Alonso,    and  Ir\formty    21, 

146,  149,  167,  166,  169-70. 
Poston,  Charles  D.,  and  works,  489, 

498,  609,  617,  622,  644-4i,  648,  679, 

625. 
PoweU,  J.  W.,  and  Eaa^lanakm,  634- 

6. 
Powell,  Wm,  613. 
Polygamy,  Ariz.,  634 
Prada,  Fr.,  307. 
Prairie-dogs,  61. 
Prefecturas,  N.  M.,  312. 
Presbyterians,  see  *  Church.* 
Prescott,  164,  622,  626-7,  636,  652, 

598,  603,  606-6. 
Presidios,  Ariz.,  361,  364,  369,  378, 

390  et  seq.,  402-3 
Presidios,  N.  M.,  269,  289,  305. 
Preston,  Texas,  467. 
Prewitt,  Benj.,  432. 
Price,  Major,  746. 
Price,  Sterling,  and  Rff^^wi,  409,  420 

et  seq.,  428-30,  433,  436,  439^1. 
Prichaid,   G.    W.,    San^  Miguel  Co., 

762,794. 
Prince,  L.  R,  and  works,  23,  63,  6(^, 

63,  86,  111  et  seq.,   168,  170,  186, 

197,  199,  220,  230-1,  234,  286,  303> 

310,  342,  409,  426, 429-30,  717,  719. 
Printed  Documents,  22. 
Printing,  Ariz.,  426,  607. 
Printing,  N.  M.,  341, 


Proctor,  F.  L.,  628. 

Projects  of  Conquest,  chap.  v. 

Province  of  N.  M.,  310. 

Proyincias  Intemas,  263,  289,  311, 
378,  see  also  'Hist.  North  Mex. 
States,'  this  series. 

Puara,  77-9,  83-6,  130  et  seq. 

Puarai,  138. 

Pnaray,  see  'Pnara.* 

Public  BuUdinffs,  N.  M.,  716-17. 

Pueblo,  Colorado^  421. 

Pueblo  Indians  and  Towns,  chap, 
xxxi,  p.  1-5,  16-19,  72-3,  77-8, 
83  et  seq.,  90, 103  et  seq.,  129,  135- 
7,  163-4,  172-3,  186  et  seq.,  252-3, 
279-«2,  400,  418,  423,  440,  469-60, 
462,  671  et  seq.,  739,  788-90. 

Pueblo  land-grants,   194-6,  648,  67a 

Pueblo,  revolt  of,  1680,  p.  174  et  seq. 

Pueblo  Viejo  Valley,  696,  627. 

Puerco,  Rio,  62,  69,  64,  83-4,  129, 
200,422,666. 

Puerto  de  la  Conversion  de  S.  Pablo, 
166. 

Pujuaque,  63-4,  199,  206,  210,  223, 
228,  319. 

Pumpelly,  Raphael,  Across  Amerka, 
618-19. 

Punames,  86. 

Pursle^,  James,  291. 

Puruai,  see  'Pnara.' 

Puruay,  188. 

Q 

Qoalacu,  129,  190. 

Quarac,  161,  17a 

Quarra,  653. 

Querechos,  60,  61,  86. 

Queres,  58,  86,  89,  106, 160,  175,  177, 

186-6,  194,  199,  208-9,  216,  221. 
Quereses,  see  'Queres.' 
Queretaranoe,  391,  406. 
Quiburi,  366-6,  see  also  '  San  Pedro, 

Rio.' 
Quicksilver,  196,  201,  366. 
Quiiotoa,  680,  682,  689,  618. 
Quilmurs,  390. 
Quimac  rancherfa,  368. 
Quinn,  James  H.,  447. 
Quifiones,  Cris.,  164. 
Quintana,  Luis,  178,  214. 
Quiqnima  rancherfa,  368L 
Qufi^uimas,  369,  388. 
Quines,  see  'Querea.' 
Quirix,  62,  68. 
Quivira,    69-65,    93-4,    108,    149-50, 

163,  166,  168-70,  264. 
Quivira,  Gran,   63,   66-7,   170,   173, 

182,  296,  663,  798. 


RamiTaz,  J.  O.,  714. 

Bamirez,  Teodoro,  620. 

lUnoherlM,  Ari&,  36S-7,  374  et  leq., 
387-9S. 

Raton,  780  et  aeq. 

Baton  Pan,  693-4. 

BaTmond,  B.  W..  SSI,  749. 

Eeid,  H.  A.,  628. 

BomI,  H.  W.,  S21. 

Beavii,  Jamei  A.,  Caudal  d»  Hidalgo, 
399. 

Rebellion,  Arit.,  610  at  aeq. 

BecoDqaeat  of  N.  M.,  197  et  seq. 

Bed  Kiver,  2S6,  208,  435. 

Reeves,  Benjamin,  334. 

Beid,  Capt.,  421-2. 

Reniher,  Oor.  A.,  633,  676-7. 

R«nertM  de  Posada,  Oot.  Pedro,  191. 

Reservataona,  Aril.,  chap,  ini 

Reaerratioiu,  N.  M.,  chap.  ixix. 

Revilla  Gigedo,  Cartn,  m,  211-2, 272. 

Revolt*,  1640,  p.  166  et  seq.;  1880,  p. 
174etseq.:  1G96.  p.  216;  1S37-8, 
p.  316-18;  N.  M.  4«t  n.  S.,  428  et 
seq.,  433  et  ieq.;  Pimaa  laSS,  p. 
354;  Id.  17K),  p.  363. 

RcTOlntioii,  aae  'lUvoltB.' 

Reyes,  381. 

Richmond  BMin,  080,  S83. 

Rideing,  729. 

Riego,  QeriSiiimo,  907. 

Rijarch,  Clemente,  Sid, 

Bilcy,  Major,  339. 

Riley,  Oen.,  449-51. 

Rincon,  80a 

Bio.  P.  Joa«  del,  379. 


Rio  Bonito,  706. 
Rio  Bravo,  101. 
Rio  Grande,  01-69,  76,  S3,  127,  298, 

408,  419,  421,   437,  442,  463,  469, 

491,604. 


Roberta,  J.  A.,  612,  6SS 
Roberta,  Jamea  R,  5G£-8 
Roberta,  J.  M.,  733-4. 
Roberta  and  WetU,  628. 
Bobidoui,  416. 
Robinaon,  John  H.,  292-J 
RobinaOD^  Palatine,  907. 
Roblea,  Dtoniaio,  401. 
Robacm,    Chu   J.,    Mar 

632-3. 
Bocha  Qov.  Aanoiioo  de 
RockjrMt  FnrCa,  407. 
Rodenbou^  Beer^ade,i 
Bodrignei,  Agnifan,  75-^ 

172,  188. 
Rogers,  Joaeph  E.,  03S,  I 
Romelo,  Bart,  166. 
Romero,  A.  J.  B.,  SS3. 
Romero,  Benigno,  79L 
Romero,  Joa^,  404. 
Bomeroa,  Bart.,  124,  14& 
Boaario,  Jcmt,  3S4. 
Roaaa,  Oot.  Luia,  ISl,  II 
Roaenbu^  9SZ, 
Roaknige,  Q.  J.,  62a 
Roswd^  IX. 
Rowland,  Jotm,  S22. 
Rowland,  Thoa,  S~ 
Boj,  i' 


Rubi,  Vi..  296. 
Rabi,  lott  Pedro,  307. 
Rabl,  Marqofa  da,  SS8. 
Rnelaa,  B.,  602. 
Rnl^  lient-ool,  431k 
Rn^glM,  Leri,  OSO-l,  flSI 
Rnina,  4 

Rnu^  Agnatiii,7K. 
Rnii^  Joaqnin,  27L 
Rnil^  Joan,  217. 
Bnah,  G.  B,  613L 
Rualing,  Jm  F.,  Aoroai  i 
Rnatler  War,  72S,  796. 
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Saeta,  Fr.,  354. 

Satford,  627-«. 

Safford,  Gov.,  502,  525,  566,  568,  606^ 

755. 
St  David,  533. 
St  George,  532. 
St  John,  532,  608,  610. 
St  Joseph  Sisters,  531,  533,  551,  605. 
St  Thomas,  530,  613. 
St  Vrain,  C6ran,  433,  441,  447-8. 
Salado,  Rio,    102,  357. 
Salas,  Juan,  163,  165. 
Salazar,  Oris.,  119,  147. 
Salazar,  D^maso,  322,  324-6,  416. 
Salazar,  Francisco,  298. 
Salazar,  Juan  F,  122. 
Salcedo,  Gen.,  297. 
Salinas  or  Salt  Marshes,  77. 
Salinas  Mts,  202. 
Salineros,  168. 
Salmeron,    Gerdnimo  de  Z.,  21,   79, 

159—60. 
Salmeron.  Pedro,  Diario,  84,  107,  111, 

146,  149,  152,  154,  157. 
Salpointe,  J.  B.,  607. 
Salt,  77. 
Salt  River  and  Valley,  502,  531,  524- 

5,  549,  595,  622  et  seq. 
Salt  River  Settlements,  532. 
Saltelo  Ignacio,  293. 
Saltillo,  424. 

Salvatierra,  Fr.,  355,  359. 
Samaniego,  Gov.  Juan,  165. 
Samaniego,  M.  G.,  628, 
Sampson,  A.  R,  ^20. 
San  Andr^  357. 
San  Andr^  Coata,  357. 
San  Andres,  Rio,  155,  348. 
San  Antonio,  Cerro,  235. 
San  Antonio,  Rio,  154,  348. 
San  AiUf  nio,  Salvador,  203-4,  213. 
San  Bartolom^,  74  et  seq. 
San  Bartolom^  de  Jongapavi,  349. 
San  Bartolom^  Valley,  10,  120,  122. 
San  Bernardino,  403,  479. 
San  Bernardino,  rancho,  421,  477. 
San  Bnenaventora,  132. 
San  Buenaventura,  Fr.,  154. 
SanCdrlos,  377, 546,  564-73,  686,  746. 
San  Cayetanode  'Calabazas,'  q.  v. 
San  Cristdbal,  52,  105,  132,  177,  186, 

199,  206,  212,  214,  216. 
San  Diego,  496,  606. 
San  Dionisio,  359. 
San  Felipe,  58,  130,  154»  181-^  189, 

195,  200,  203,  206,  216,  274,  296. 
San  Felipe,  province,  76-7,  91. 
San  Felipe  de  Sinaloa,  350. 
San  Felipe  Uparch,  367. 
San  Fernando,  296. 


San  Fnndfloo,  132-3, 169. 

San  Francisco  Javier. 

San  Francisco,  Kingdom,  33b 

San  Francisco  Llanos,  77. 

San  Francisco  Mts.  606. 

San  Francisco  de  Oraibe,  349. 

San  Francisco,  Rio,  680. 

San  Gabriel,  63,   131,  133,  156,  172, 

210,394. 
San  Gerdnimo,  39. 
San  Gregorio,  74. 
San  lenacio  '  Sonoita,'  q.  v. 
San  ndefonso,  63,  131-2,  199,  216-17, 

225,  274,  317. 
San  ndefonso  Mesa,  206  et  seq.,  210- 

11. 
San  Javier  del  'Bao'  q.  v. 
San  Joe^,  154,  386. 
San  Juan,   131-3,   160,   164,    158-9, 

172,   175,   182,   186,  195,  199,  202, 

2ia  212,  214,  307. 
San  Jnan  Indians,  433. 
San  Juan  Bautista,  130-1,  364. 
San  Juan  Capistrano^  401. 
San  Juan  Co.,  785. 
San  Juan,  Rio,  422. 
San  Juan,  VaUey,  734,  738. 
San  Judas  Tadeo,  367. 
San  L&zarok   177,  186,  199,  206,  212, 

214. 
San  Lorenzo,  182,  231. 
San  Lorenzo  Camp,  183»  187. 
San  Lticas,  105. 
San  Luis,  229. 

San  Marcos,  106,  131-2,  200,  207. 
San  Miguel,    132,   313,  330,  415-16, 

472,703. 
San  Miguel  Chapel,  Sta  Fe,  204. 
San  Miguel  Co.,  792^. 
San  Miguel  de  Culiacan,  8,   16,  349. 
San  Pablo,  79,  133. 
San  Pablo,  custodia,  160. 
San  Pablo,  Port,  34& 
San  Pascual,  190. 
San  Pedro,  357,  359,  403,  790. 
San  Pedro  Alc^tara  Camp,  182. 
San  Pedro,  Rio  and  Valley,  40,  478, 

480,   496,   501,  688,  620,   see  als« 

•QuiburL' 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo^  130,  397. 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  Rio,  61. 
San  Rafael  'Guevavi,'  q.  v. 
San  Rafael  Otaigui,  366. 
San  Simon,  Valley,  596. 
San  Simon  y  Judas,  390. 
San  Vicente,  Agustin  F.  de,  341-2L 
Sanchez,  Alonso,  108. 
Sanchez,  Joe£  Isnacio,  307. 
Sanchez,  Jos^  Maria,  430. 
Sanchez,  Miirooe,  280. 


453,492-3. 
Santa  CluK,  63,  178,  IW,  S06,  812, 

217,  22S,  228,  307. 

Santo  Gnu,  178,  213-14,  £17-18,  S2B, 
480,  7S6,  «ee  alio  'Cafiada.' 

Santa  Oroide  Qnei^taro,  376. 

Santa  Gnu,  Bio  and  Valler,  40-1. 
346,  355,  357,  369,  373,  474-6,  483, 
498,  688,  591-6,  600^  606,  617. 

Santa  CmK  de  KMalea,  44a 

Santa  Ye,  chap,  irii.,  p.  I3Z^  162, 
164,    178  et  seq.,  lSS-6,  198,  203/ 

218,  259,  274,  297-9,  308-13,  317- 
19,  322,  326,  363,  392,  411-1!^  416- 
19,  421-3,  425,  428,  433,  436,  438, 
440-2,  444,  447,  466-6,  466,  604, 
640,  692,  696,  79a 

Santa  Fi  Canvaiu,  3ZT-8. 

Santa  F*  Co.,  789-92. 

Santa  F^  Trade,  291  et  seq.,  S9^  820, 

329-37,  411-12. 
Santa  F*  Traders,  327,  411-12. 
Santa  ¥6  Trail,  437,  467 
Santa  Inbel,  359. 
Sasta  Luoia,  Bio,  671. 
Santa  Maria,  Agoatin  de,  349. 
Santa  Maria,  Juan,  75  et  iieq.,  79,  84. 
Santa  Maria  d«l  'Agna  CaUente,'  q. 

Santa  Maria  de  Grado,  228. 
Santa  Maria,  Rio,  156,  348,  482. 
Santa  Kita  del  Cobre,  303,  468,  fi07, 

see  alao  '  Mines.' 
Santa  Rita  Mtns,  401,  680. 
Santiago,  132. 

Santiago,  Don,  see  'Magoffin,'  James. 
Saato  Domingo,  58,    105-6,    130,  132, 

173,  18],  189,  195,  198,  200,  216-17, 

221,  296. 
Santo  Domingo  landierfa,  229, 
Suito  Domingo  Rio,  471. 
Santo  Tomia,  607. 
Sapp,  W.  A.,  670. 
Savaee.  L.  M..  631. 


Sedelmftir,  Jacobo,  Enlrad 
Segesser,  Felipe,  362. 
Segora,  Capt.,  477. 
Selby,  591. 
Senators,  N.  H.,  448. 
SenecH,  64,  161,  163,  171, 
Seris,  368. 

Sema,  Capt.,  232,  236. 
Serrano,  Padro,  272-3. 
Seven  Cities,  30^  ^■ 
SeviUeta,  161. 
Shakespeare,  763,  799. 
Shea,  John  G.,  work  of,  2^ 
Shearer,  J.   G.,  741. 
Sheldon,  L  A.,  706,  723^ 
Shepherd,  Capi,  677. 
Sherman.  M.  H.,  606,  624. 
Sherman,  W.  T.,  732. 
Shiball,  C.  A.,  628. 
Shields,  J.  M.    740. 
Shinn,  lien^  614. 
ShatE,  L.  D.,  440. 
Sia,  see  'Cia.' 
Sihley,  0«o.  C,  334. 
Sibley,  R  B. ,  687  et  aao, 
Siem,  Ant.,  181. 
Sierra  Aznl,  195. 
Sierra  Co.,  801. 
Sierra  Madre,  571. 
Sierra  Morena,  77. 
Sierra  Nevada,  63. 
Sierra  Nevada,  Schooler,  4 
Stglo  Dia  y  If-aa/t,  S2&. 
Sigilen^  y  Q6aaarx,  176,  ] 
Sina,Me  'Oia.'^ 
Silva,  Fraadsoo  N.  Rdadi 
Silva,  Jnao  Jos^  288. 
Silva,  Gov.  ManaeL  ISl, 
Stiver,  lea  '  Mines, 
saver  City,  79S-9. 
Silver  Ki^,  636,  687-8^  00 


King,  636, 
son,  Maj., 


91,  169,  183-3,  aoi.  467. 


INDRX. 


SUttery,  Mich.,  794. 

Slavery,  Ariz.,  506. 

Slavery,  N.  M.,  443,  445,  447-8,  451 

et  aeq.,  456,  680,  714. 
Slaves,  Indian,  21d. 
Sloes,  591. 

Slough,  J.  P.,  693  et  sea.,  723. 
SmaQ  Pox,  N.  M..  266, 314,  672. 
Smith.  F.  W.,  628. 
Smith,  G.  C,  485. 
Smith,  Hugh  N.,  444-6. 
Smith,  J.  Y.  T.,  624. 
Smith,  Je<l,  335. 
Smith,  Lot,  531. 
Smith,  Pat.,  292. 
Smith,  Rees,  507. 
Smithville,  533. 
SmugffliuK,  602. 
Sniveiy,  Jacob,  327-8. 
S  low,  104. 
Snowflake,  531,  608. 
Snyder,  J.  F.,  237. 
Snyder,  M.  S.,  628. 
Sobaipuris,  352,  354,  361,  368. 
Sobas,  352,  368. 
Socorro,  77,  83,   129,  161,  181,  190-1, 

202-3.  238,  692,  797-8. 
Socorro  Co.,  797-8. 
Solomonville,  627-8. 
Sonoita,  350,  352.  357.  359,  36.%  383, 

385,  498,  503,  507,  596. 
Sonora,  6-13,   344-6,   350,  368,  372, 

377,   404,  478,  492,  496,  498,  600, 

502,  513,  572,  676,  60L 
Sonorans  in  Am.,  603. 
Sopete,  60. 
Sorcery,  175. 

Sosa,  see  'Castafio  de  Sosa.' 
Soto,  Hernando,  9. 
Sotomayer,  Pedro,  47-8. 
Soule,  Milan,  565. 
South  vs.  North  in  Cong.,  451-8. 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  479,  604,  799- 

800. 
Spaniards,  expelled,  N.  M.,  314. 
Spanish  Chroniclers,  21-2. 
Spanish  Cdrtes,  287-9. 
Spanish  Grants,  see  'Land-grants.' 
Spanish  Outrages,  56. 
Sparks,  John,  292. 
Spencer,  300. 
Spencer,  C.  L.,  613. 
Spiegelbera,  L.,  791-2. 
Springer,  779-80. 
Springerville,  608. 
Squier,  K  G.,  works  of,  52. 
Staffe,  overland,  496,  512,  602-a 
Stakes  of  Zion,  Ariz.,  631  et  seq. 
Stanley,  Ebm,  610. 
State  Party,  N.  M.,  446-7,  466. 


Stanton,  692: 

Statistics;  Aflrioiiltare,  Ariz.,  696  et 
seq.;  Id.,  K.  M.,  646,  766-8;  Ap- 
propriationB,  Anz.,  626;  Id.,  N. 
M..  169-42  passim;  Ednoation, 
Ark,  606;  Id.,  N.  M.,  774-6; 
Friars,  172-3, 252-3;  Indians,  chap, 
xxix.,  p.  662;  Land-grants,  757-64; 
Live-stock,  Ariz.,  6w;  Id.,  N.  M., 
646,  769;  Mannfactorera,  Ariz., 
601;  Id.,  K.  M.,  770;  Mining, 
Ari&,  682  et  seq..  Id.,  N.  M.,  74$- 
66;  N.  M.,  1760-1800,  j».  279-82; 
Id..  1801-22,  p.  a02-3;  Population, 
AruL,  380,  382;  474-6,  m,  601, 
604-6;  Id.,  N.  M.,  172-3,  252-3, 
642,  723;  Pueblos,  163-4,  172-3, 
672;  Santa  F^  Trade,  332;  Towns, 
chap,  zxiv.,  zxxi.;  Troops,  690; 
Votes,  Ariz.,  626;  Id.,  N.  M.,  650- 
1,  716. 

Statutes,  see  *Lawi.' 

Steamer,  First  on  Colo.  River,  490. 

Steck,  M.,  601,  670^  731  et  seq.,  745. 

Steen,  Biaj.,  462. 

Steen,  Robert,  614. 

Steeple  Rock,  477. 

Steiger,  Caspar,  362. 

Steinfeld,  A.,  628. 

Stephens,  506. 

Stevens,  Geo.  H.,  566,  628. 

StillweU,  W.  H.,  622. 

Stinson,  Jas.,  624. 

Stock-raising.  Ariz.,  402.  594,  597-8. 

Stock-raising,  N.  M.,  68,  87-8,  276, 
302,  767-70. 

Stockton,  Commodore,  476. 

Stone,  590. 

Stoneman,  Geo.,  478.  482,  558-9,  565. 

Stoneroad,  N.  B.,  704. 

Storrs,  Aug.,  Sta  Fi  Trade,  333. 

Stout,  J.  H.,  550. 

Stoute,  Freegift.  292. 

Stowe,  C.  A..  734. 

Strain,  J.  H.,  320. 

Strait  of  *  Anian,'  q.  v. 

Stratton,  Captivity  of  the  Oatman  Oirh, 
486. 

Street,  W.,  628. 

Sturgis,  Lieut,  670. 

Suamca,  353,  369,  375,  386. 

Sugar,  Ariz.,  534,  595. 

Sullivan,  A.  P.,  715. 

Sullivan,  1).  C,  455. 

Sullivan,  John  H..  548. 

Sulphur  Sprinc.  5<>().  596. 

Sumas,  192,  194,  231. 

Sumner.  gT/v.  E.  v7,  409,632-3,659,675. 

Sunset,  531. 

Suppai,  547,  see  also  '  Ava-Supies.' 


Snprerae  Coart,  7'JO. 

SorreyB,  Ijuid,  Ariz.,  C99. 

SuTveyH,  Laii4  N.  U.,  722,  «ee  »Iso 

'Lajid'  and  'R&ilroad  SnrToy. ' 
8att«r,  John  A.,  339. 
Snttoo,  J.  S.,  320,322. 
Sweeney,  h.  W.,  438. 
SwiUuig,  Jiusk,  914,  691. 
TabaUn,  Jnan,  18^ 
T»bi»,  161,  17a 
Tibora,  Capt,  142. 
Tafiqae,  170, 
Tafof  a,  Jeans,  433. 
Tafoya,  Jo»6  M.,  2S7. 
Tagle,  Juan,  230. 
Tamariin,   Bishop,   anj   works,   267, 

289-70.  398. 
Tanoa,   64,   79,   89-90,  96,  176,  177, 
h  1S5-6,  191.  198,  203,  214,  219,  221, 

228-30,234.363. 
Taos,  50,  63-1,  89,  IM.  13%  166,  163, 

175,   177-8,   180-1,   185,  199,  206, 

210,  2!4,  216-17,  223.  230.  232,  Zis. 

2B7,  177,  298-9,  307,  311,  313,  3>2, 

336-7,  310-1,  410,  426,  432-4,  440, 

461,  466,  665,  7S4. 
Tftoa  Co.,  783-6. 
Tappao,  a  ¥.,  693,  73a 
Taioo  or  Caxoo,  120  et  seq. 
TftXM.  BW  '  Finance.' 
Tayberon,  132. 
Taylor.  631. 

Taylor,  J.  W.,  Bepart,  749. 
Taylor,  President,  447. 
Taza,  566. 
Tucolote. 

Teguayo,  El.  158,  166,  IG8,  264.  364, 
TehuM,  39,  101,  168,  170,  177-8.  180, 

185,  199,  205,  211-12,  214,  216-17, 

22^,  230,  349,  363. 
Teiai!  Indians,  149.  166,  168,  192. 
Teipana,  129. 
Telegraph,  Am.,  605. 
Telegraph,  N.  M..  773. 
TeUez.  Rafael,  198,  202. 
TeUo,  Joai  Lopeit,  2.%,  234. 
Teinpb,  Jaa.  E.,  782. 
Teinpol,  141. 
TaoalKL  161. 
Tenney,  N.  B:.  628 
Tomaui-CoiniianB,  Voyaga,  22. 
Teirenate,  362,  378,  386. 
Territorial  AnnaU,  Arit,  521  et  aeq. 
Territorial  Anaali,  N.  M.,  chap,  ixv. 
Territorial  Convention,  N.  M.,  443-5. 
Territorial  Gov't,  Arit,  504  et  ieq., 

Territorial  Gov't.  N.  M..  443.  457-8. 
Territorial  Party.  435. 
Terry,  G.  K.,  5CW. 


Taeaqne.  63,  133;  177, 181^  109,  « 

209-10,  S16,  228,  274. 
ToiM,    1^-13,    I6S-6.    31>-HS,  4 

426-7,  443,  447,  461,  453  et  M 

457-8,  511-13. 
Texaa  Pacific  R.  B..  630,  003-4. 
Texiao  Invinciblea,  328. 
Teyaa,  62,  60-1. 
Thatcher,  0.  M.,  533,  817. 
Thomaa,  Geo.  H.,  489. 
ThompBon,  Waddy,  £ 


Tichenor.  G.  N.,  828. 

Tierra  Amarilla.  TJ7  et  MO.,  7B&-&      . 

Timwj,  J.  C,  667. 

Tignaa,  52,  79.  83,  106.  186.  189,  Ifi, 

230.  243-4,  -246,  363-4. 
Ti«uex,  60-65,  67,  77,  8^  IS8,  IK 
Tijr-   ■'"'' 


Tiud 


,  108. 


Tindanea,  150. 

Tipton,  Lit-ut,  496. 

Tiptonville,  783. 

Tithes,  N.  M.,  303,  31S. 

Titlaa,  103. 

TitUB.  John,  521. 

Tison,  Rio,  39,  47,  155,  157.  S«& 

TlA^alli,  318. 

"•'     'li,  156. 

Lguamayaa,  156.  348. 
Tloscala,  77. 
Tiascaltec  colony,  179. 
Tobacco,  N.  M.,  276,  302. 
Tobar,  Capt.,  59,  65. 
Tobar,  Pedro,  46-7.  72,  87. 
Tobo8<w,  82. 
Tolby,  703. 

Job*.  246. 
Toboga,  Juan,  !16. 
Tolque,  Lonis,  432. 
ToDiia,  434. 
ToDi^,  Ind.,  130,  143. 
Tombstone.     355,    577,    582,   6SS-90^ 

603,  605.  620  et  seq. 
Tome,  252,  296.  318,  419,  7M-0. 
Tompiros,  170,  136.  191. 
Tbompkin^  11.  H.,  720. 
Tonner,  J.  A.,  546. 
Tonto  Basin,  548. 
Tontos,  501,  557.  564.  566. 
Torqaemaila,  Jnan.  SIoHonniia,  79-€ft 

111,  147. 
Torre,  Rodriguez.  256, 
Totontiac,  31,  46. 
Tousac,  Hee  'Tom*. 
TowU,  415. 
Toivnn,   Ariz.,  chap,  ixiv.,   mm   bUo 

Co.  ""'"*■' 


muEx: 


9X1 


Towns,  K.  M.,  chap,  zxn.,  p.  279, 

312. 
Townsend,  E.  B.,  550. 
Tozer,  Chas,  620. 
Trade,  Ariz.,  601  et  seq. 
Trade,  N.  M„  238-9.  27^-8,  291  et 

seq.,  297-9,  301,  329-39,  644,  771. 
Trappers,  406  et  seq. 
TrasquiUo,  186. 
Treaties,  Gadsden,  491  et  seq.;  Gkiad- 

alape  Hidalgo,  442,  469,  479;  see 

also  *  Indian  Affiiirs.' 
Trebol,  278. 

Trebol,  Gov.  Francisco,  273. 
Trenagoil,  83. 

Trevino,  Gov.  Juan  F.,  165,  170. 
Tribaldus,  L.,  111-12. 
Trigo,    Manuel    S.   J.   N.,  Informt^ 

271. 
Trinidad  Island,  389. 
Tritle,  Gov.  F.  A.,  525. 
Truax,  W.  B.,  548. 
TrujiUo,  Ant.  M.,  436. 
Trujillo,  Jos^,  349. 
Truman,  K  C,  60a 
Trumbull,  Senator,  509. 
Tnbac,  369,  374,  378,  381-3,  389,  392, 

400,  404-5,  475,  496,  498,  503^  507. 
Tnbirans,  88. 
Tubutama,  352,  867. 
Tucson,  71,  369,  374,  878,  880-8,  889, 

392,  397,  400-1,  404-5,  421,  474-6, 

478,  496,  498,  502,  504,  50&-8,  511- 

15,  522-3,   526,  551,  699,    602-3, 

606-7,  617-19,  690-1. 
Tnerto,  340. 
Tularosa,  563,  745. 
Tuley,  M.  F.,  447. 
Tumacacori,  355,  369,  385,  406. 
Tunicha,  463. 

Tupatti,  175,  185,  180,  199. 
Tnrbush,  Albert,  432. 
Turco,  £1,  (ur  the  Turk,  51,  55, 59,  60, 

62. 
Turley,  Simeon,  482L 
TumbuU,  Oapt,  49a 
Turner,  T.  Ml,  507. 
Turner,  Judffe,  521-2L 
Turon,  Bio,  157. 
Turquoise  Mine,  768;  756L 
Turquoises,  31,  46. 
Tusavan,  40-8. 
Tutahaco,  51,  55,  8SL 
Typhoid  Epidemic^  814* 
Tyson,  585. 


Ubates,  80. 
Ubeda,  Imis,  67. 


Ugarte,  Oen.,  267,  276^  829,  S78,  419. 

I^arte  y  Concha,  Gov.  H.,  166. 

XJfioa,  fruicisco,  9,  85. 

Ulloa  y  Lemos,  Lope  de,  110-21., 

Uncle  Sam,  steamer,  490. 

Underwood,  H.  D.,  628. 

Unionism,  chap.  xxviL 

United  States,  chap,  xxiii.,  p.  283, 
286,  290  et  seq.,  334,  406,  411,  see 
also  'Congress. 

United  States  Commissioners,  334. 

United  States  Military  Rule,  chap. 
xxiiL 

United  States  and  Mex.  Bound.  Sur- 
vey, 467  et  seq.,  493. 

Uraaga,  Francisco  J.  de,  268. 

Urdifiola,  Francisco,  100. 

Ures,  350. 

Uribarri,  Juan,  225,  228. 

Urioste,  Martin,  219. 

Urraca,  103-5. 

Urrisola,  Gov.  Man.  P.,  257. 

Utah,  446,  457,  527,  530-1. 

Utah  Irrigation  Co  ,  532. 

Utah  Lake,  261,  392. 

UtahviUe,  532. 

Utes,  665  et  seq.,  737. 

Ute  Creek  Mine,  781. 


Vaca,  Gov.,  334. 

Vaca,  Alonso,  157,  168. 

Vaca,  Ant.,  167,  258. 

Vaca,  Baltasar,  273. 

Vaca,  Bartolom^,  288,  80S. 

Vaca,  Dominffo,  430. 

Vaca,  Jesds,  M.,  341. 

Vaca,  Joe^  Ant,  338,  407. 

Vaca,  Miguel  Ant,  287. 

Vaca,  Tom^s,  430. 

Vaca  y  Pino,  Juan  de  los  R.,  288. 

Vaca,  see  *Cabeza  de  Vaca.' 

Vacapa,  30,  33. 

Vacas,  Rio,  89-90,  97. 

Valdes,  Gov.,  164. 

Vald^  Dionisio,  284. 

Valdes,  Sant,  720,  785. 

Vallada,  Fr.,  182. 

Valladolid,  64,  see  also  Taos.' 

Valle,  Alex.,  695. 

Valle,   Gov.   Francisco  A.   M.,   256, 

272,276. 
Vallejo,  Salvador,  556. 
Valencia,  253,  794. 
Valencia  Co.,  794-6. 
Vallevicioso,  77. 
Valverde,  313,  422-3,  692,  699. 
Valverde  Jose  N.,  239,  369,  361. 
Valverde  y  Coeio,  Capt,  231-2. 


INDEX. 


Valverde  y  Coslo,  Gov.  Ant.,  218-19, 

235  et  sea. 
Van  Horn,  Major,  441. 
Van  Tramp,  J.  C,  Prairie,  efc.,  466. 
Vaqueros,  162. 
Vargas,   Gov.   Diego,    196-7,   218  et 

seq.,  226-7,  349. 
Vargas,  Euseb.,  210. 
Vargas,  Francisco,  192,  213,  220-1. 
Vargas,  Francisco  Diez,  97-8. 
Varo,  Fr.,  157. 
Vasquez,  Baroney,  292. 
Vega,  369. 

Vegas,  see  *Las  Vegas.* 
Vefitrde,  Joaquin  Ant.,  379. 
Velarde,  Juan,  143. 
Velasco,  viceroy,  116-17. 
Velasco,    Fernandez,    151,    154,    157, 

177. 
Verde,  Rio,  154,  348,  357,  596. 
Vergara,  Fr.,  147,  154. 
Vermejo,  Rio,  41. 
Vetancurt,    A.,    Chroma^  111,    133, 

156,  158,  172-3,  176-7. 
Vial,  Pierre,  276. 
Viceroys,  220,  226,  231,  246,  247. 
Vickers,  J.  V.,  622. 
Victorio,  567,  569,  743-5. 
Vigil,  A.,  Bio^phical  Dictation,  192. 
Vigil,  Comelio,  432. 
VigU,  Cm.,  273. 
Vigil,  Donaciano,  426,  449. 
Vigil,    Gov.    Juan  Bautista,   308-9, 

311,  416,441-3. 
Vigilantes,  see  'Crime.* 
Villagra,    Gaspar,    Hijitoria,    80,   107, 

111  et  seq.,  ll>9,  140,  143-5,  147. 
Villanueva,  (iov.  F.,  165,  168. 
Villaiiiieva  de  Santa  Cruz,  228. 
Villapaiido,  IVSO. 
Villasefior,  Tea/ro,  252-3. 
Villasur,  Pedro,  24G-7. 
Virgin,  River,  495,  535. 
Virginia,  oSO. 
Visitas,  Ariz.,  406. 
Vivero,  R.,  Notk'uij^y  152. 
Vizcaino,  Sebastian,  11. 
Vizcarra,  Col,  335. 
Vizcarra,  (iov.  Ant.,  284. 
Voyage  CoW'ctionn,  22. 
Wade,  Ben,  509. 
Wagon  Mound,  783. 
Wagon,  First  in  Sta   Fe  Trade,  314, 

Waldo,  Capt.,  425-G. 
Waldo.  David,  832. 
Waldo,  L.  L.,  4.32-3,  43o. 
Walker,  see  *  Lynx  Creek.* 
Walker,  Joel  P.,    290. 
Walker,  Jolm,  501,  506. 


Walker,  Joaei^  58Q. 

Walker,  J.  R.,  612. 

Walker's  Filibostera,  489L 

Wallace,  Lewis,  706. 

WaUen,  H.  D.,  556. 

Walnut  Grove,  527. 

Walton,  Capt.,  422. 

War  of  the  Rebellion,  see  '  Seceaaioin.' 

Warnekros,  P.  B.,  622. 

Warfield,  Col,  327-8. 

Warner,  465. 

Warner,  J.  J.,  335. 

Warner,  S.,  505. 

Warren,  G.  K.,  Memoirs,  472. 

Warren,  S.,  620. 

Washington,  Gov.  J.  M.,  440,  443-4, 

46.3,  467. 
Wasson,  John,  599  et  seq. 
Watkins,  550. 
Watrous,  783. 
Watts,  508. 
Watts,  J.  H.,  792. 
Watts,  J.  S.,  650,  716. 
Weaver,  Pauline,  407,  580,  612. 
Weedin,  T.  F.,  626. 
Weightman,    Major,   424,    444,    458, 

Weller,  John  B.,  468. 

Wells,  415. 

Wells,  E.  W.,  612. 

Wells,  J.  H.,  506-7. 

West,  Lieut-col,  514-15. 

Western  Union  Telegraph,  605. 

Wharton,  Capt.,  3.35. 

Wliarton,  J.  E.,  628. 

Wheaton,  Oen.,  55G. 

Wheeler,  551. 

Wheeler,  Geo.   M.,  Report,*!^  535,  722, 

750  et  seq. 
Wheeler,  R.  G.,  550. 
Wliipple,  A.  W.,   liqyort,  408,  480-2, 

494. 
White,  463. 
White,  A.  M.,  550. 
Wliite  Mt  Reservation,  505. 
White  Mtns,  585. 
White  Oaks,  796. 
Wliitnian,  Lieut,  560. 
Whitney,  R.  E.,  559. 
Whittier,  C.  A.,  550. 
Whittlesey,  Lieut,  440. 
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